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Mb.  Posteb's  mental  structure  and  habits  obviouslj  led 
Mm  rather  to  be  a  meditatiye  observer  of  human  life  and 
character,  than  to  engage  with  ardour  in  practical  con- 
cerns. Technical  punctilios,  and  formalities  were  his 
aversion;  and.  it  costs  no  effort  to  believe,  that  "he  never 
had  the  least  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  official  affedrs  of 
societies  and  committees."*  In  one  important  instance, 
however,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  being  a  "  quiet  looker- 
on,"  but  maintai;ned  a  course  of  strenuous  exertion  on 
behalf  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  a  meritorious  cause,  when 
he  saw  it  exposed  to  desertion  and  obloquy.  . "  I  am  afraid," 
he  said  to  a  friend  in  1826,  "  we  most  amiable  and  liberal- 
min<led  Baptists  shall  be  getting  into  something  like  war 
about  the  matters  relating  to  Serampore."  To  persons 
familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  religious  institutions  in 
the  present  day,  an  allusion  will  readily  be  understood  to 
be  here  made    to  the  differences    that   arose  after  Mr. 

*  Missionary  Discoune,  p.  499, 
TOL.  n.  B 
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Puller's  death  (in  1815),  between  tlie  Serampore  mission- 
aries (Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward),  and  the  committee 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  issued  in  their 
acting  for  some  time  as  separate  bodies.  It  was  not  till 
Dr.  Marshman's  arrival  in  England  (in  1826),  that  Mr. 
Poster  took  a  particidar  interest  in  the  business.  Pre- 
viously,* according  to  his  own  candid  avowal,  he  had  shared 
in  the  prejudices  that  had  been  gradually  prevailing  against 
this  member  of  the  Serampore  fraternity,  and  which  had 
implicated,  also,  the  character  of  the  whole  union.  But 
the  statements  and  explanations  made  by  Dr.  Marshman^ 
convinced  him  that  these  prejudices  were  mostly  founded 
on  gross  misrepresentations.  This  conviction  was  sub- 
sequently corroborated  during  Dr.  M.'s  sojourn  under 
Mr.  Poster's  roof,  which  afforded  ample  opportunity  for 
estimating  his  character,  and  of  acquiring  by  the  most  free 
and  unceremonious  canvassing,  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  facts  (both  leading  and  stibordinate)  of  the  case. 
Besides  writing  an  introduction  of  seventy  pages  to  Dr. 
Marshman's  **  Statement,"  Poster  maintained  an  extensive 
correspondence  on  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
erroneous  impressions,  or  soHciting  pecuniary  aid.t  In 
private  intercourse  with  his  friends,  t3erampore  formed 
the  principal  topic  of  conversation,  and  with  those  of  them 
whose  views  differed  &om  his  own,  he  held  frequent  and 
protracted  debates. 

If  any  explanation  be  thought  necessary  for  thus  no- 
ticing an  occurrence  on  every  account  so  much  to  be 
regretted,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Poster  was  too  decided  and  prominent  to  be  passed  over 

*  Introductory  Obeervations  to  Dr.  Marsbman's  Statement,  p.  Tiii 
f  ^  About  tbe  Serampore  business  I  have  elaborately  written,  cbieSy 
for  private  communication  and  representation,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
as  much  as  would  I  am  sure,  make  a  large  quarto  volume  in  the  modem 
style  of  printing.''— 7o  the  Editor,  July  18,  1832. 
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in  silence ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  that  he 
would  haT6  deemed  it  simply  an  act  of  justice  to  record 
in  this  memoir,  his  deliberate  judgment  in  fiironr  of  men, 
whom  he  regarded  (and  whom  posterity  win  regard)  as 
among  the  most   lUnstrioas  examples  of  Christian .  sdf* 
denotement.    In  writing  to  his  early  associate  and  friend^ 
Mr.  Fawoett,  he  says,  ^I  mnst  think  I  am  tolerably 
informed  on  tiiat  matter, — for  Dr.  M.  has  been  fire  or  six 
weelu  under  tiiis  roof^  as  the  most  quiet  sedusion  he  could 
find,  while  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  in  explanation 
and  vindication.    I  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  him  before 
the  daily  communications  of  these  recent  weeks,  during 
which  I  hare  become  acquainted,  I  think,  with  all  that  is 
material  in  the  state  of  the  case.    I  have  heard,  I  believe, 
from  one  quarter  and  another,  induding  the  papers  in 
the  nu^azines,  most  of  what  is  said,  or  can  be  said,  on  the 
other  side.     All  manner  of  questicmB,  hundreds  of  them, 
have  been  put  to  him,  without  the  least  reserve,  down  to 
the  most  minute  circumstances,  and  he  is  quite  freely  com- 
mnnicatiye  in  all  things  whatever.      After  this  I  should 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  answer  any  one  who  should  tell 
me  that  I  am  imposed  on  by  Br.  M.'.s  artifice,  evasion,  &c. 
But,  he  has  no  such  quality  about  him, — and  he  needs  no 
croft  or  concealment ;  for  I  believe  there  is  not  in  Christen- 
dom a  man  more  highly  and  uniformly  conscientious,  a 
man  more  anxiously  and  scrupulously  solicitous  to  do  right 
in  all  things.    I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  in  a  ^eat 
decree  c^  the  same  opinion  afber  you  shall  have  read  his 
next  publication  {    but  no  representations  in  writing,  in 
which  a  vast  number  of  illustrative  and  confirmatory  small 
particulars  must  necessarily  be  left  out,  can  give  the  im- 
pression so  completely  as  the  intimate  personal  intercourse 
during  many  scores  of  hours,  in  which  all  the  characteristic 
minutis,  down  to  the  very  smallest  details  of  the  course 

B  2 
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of  conduct,  are  naturallj  and  inevitably  brought  in  sight 
and  discussion.  There  has  not  been,  I  am  confident,  one 
single  particular,  of  the  very  smallest  importance  in  the 
Serampore  system,  or  in  Dr.  M.'s  own  conduct,  that  has 
pot  been  &eely  talked  over  while  he  has  been  in  this  house- 
Many  things  he  has  mentioned,  which,  he  has  observed, 
in  the  particular  instances,  he  had  never  thought  of 
mentioning,  or  had  never  deemed  worth  mentioning  to 
any  other  person.  And  judging  &om  this  ample  and 
minute  disclosure,  challenged  and  questioned  and  tra- 
versed at  every  point,  and  with  a  constant  reference  to 
all  the  animadversions  circulated  in  report  and  in  print, 
— -judging  upon  this  large  and  criticised  explanation,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  whole  system  and  conduct  at  Se- 
rampore (and  of  Marahman  quite  as  much  as  of  Carey  and 
Ward),  has  exhibited  a  completeness  of  devotement,  and 
exclusion  of  selfish  purposes,  an  unanimity  of  co-operation, 
a  simplicity  of  object,  and  an  indefiatigable  industry,  of 
^'hich  there  is  no  equal  or  second  example  (in  an  associated 
company  of  persons)  in  these  times ;— and  to  which  there 
has  been  hardly  a  superior  in  any  other  times.  ...  In 
short,  never  were  mortal  men  devoted,  throughout,  with 
more  disinterested  singleness  of  purpose,  to  a  noble  object. 
Mrs.  Marshman  has  co-operated  in  completely  the  same 
spirit;  and  with  very  great  pecuniary  efficiency.  And 
John  Marshman.  .  .  .  has  acted  most  generously  and 
magnanimously.  As  early  as  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  had 
opportunities  and  overtures  for  going  into  courses  for 
making  a  fortune,  which  by  this  time  he  would  have  done, 
with  less  indefatigable  e;£ertion  than  he  has  devoted  to 
the  Christian  service,  to  which  he  has  wholly  given  another 
seventeen  years  or  nearly  so,  and  is  now  worth  nothing.'** 

*  <'  It  is  of  no  use  to  make  professions  of  impartiality.  That  indeed 
was  not  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  began  to  give  a  somewhat  particular 
attention  to  the  subject ;  as  I  have  said  near  the  beginning  of  these  pages 
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Other  passages  in  Foster's  correspondence  will  show, 
that  the  high  estimate  he  formed  of  Dr.  Marahman,  as  a 
Christian  and  a  missionary,  was  not  influenced  hj  any  re- 
markable congeniality  in  their  general  mental  habits  and 
tastes,  ioT  in  these  they  widely  differed;  it  will  also 
appear,  that  though  his  convictions  in  &YOur  of  the  Seram- 
pore  fraternity,  as  to  the  noble  and  disinterested  spirit  that 
animated  them,  and  their  strong  daims  on  the  gratitude 

that  I  was  rerj  considerably  prejudiced  i^guiut  Dr.  M.  till  his  free 
explanatioiifl  on  all  points  in  question,  led  me  to  a  oonyiction  that  gross 
calumnj,  that  wanton  and  extravagant  fidsehood,  was  at  work  against  him. 
It  will  be  said,  of  course,  that  this  went  into  a  violent  prejudice  on  the 
other  side.  I  have  to  answer,  that  it  was  not,  at  anj  rate,  such  as  to  make 
me  refose  attention  to  other  statements  or  evidence.  I  listened  to  multi- 
&rious  testimony  and  opinion  against  him,  given  with  whatever  force  it 
could  derive  from  the  knowledge  and  acuteness  of  some  of  his  most  decided 
and  able  accusers.  ...  In  addition,  I  have  seen  a  considerable  number 
of  private  documents.  The  circumstances  which  happened  to  render  my 
habitation  the  most  convenient  retirement  for  Dr.  M.,  while  digesting  his 
statement,  have  brought  me  acquainted  with  very  many. particulars  and 
developments  relating  to  its  subject,  and  with  the  character  of  the  man 
himself  If  any  one  should  say,  that  I  have  been  boguiled  by  polite 
dexterity  and  insmuating  address,  I  should  think  it  needless  to  make  any 
other  observation  than  tliat,  whoever  he  may-  be  that  says  so,  he  would 
make  rather  light  of  any  one's  opinion  who  should  say  that  he  could  be 
duped  in  hid  judgment  of  the  character  of  ^y  man,  with  whom  he  should 
pass  several  months  in  daily  and  &miliar  intercourse,  though  it  were  Prince 
Mettemich  himself  Let  due  praise  then  be  rendered  to  the  modesty  of 
such  as,  with  very  sli^t,  or  without  the  snuillest,  personal  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  M.,  shall  have  an  agreeable  sense  of  infrJlibility  in  assorting  that 

the  judgment  of  one  so  intimately  conversant  with  him  is  deluded 

£biving  in  consequence  of  the  local  circumstances  which  brought  me  so 
directly  in  his  way,  been  led  to  take  an  inquisitive  interest  in  the  concern 
in  which  he  is  mvolved,  and  having  seen  no  appearance  of  a  sustained  and 
boldly  uncompromising  effort  to  assert  his  vindication,  I  have  been  induced 
by  love  of  justice  to  do  what  I  could  in  the  capacity  of  advocate.  What 
other  motive  can  be  ascribed  or  conceived  fbr  diverting  so  much  time  and 
attention  from  occupations  for  which  they  were  greatly  wanted  t  From 
what  other  motive  could  I  be  nulling  to  incur,  and  that  tmm  persons  with 
not  one  of  whom  I  have  ever  had  any  manner  of  disagreement,  a  share,  as 
I  must  submit  to  expect,  of  the  animosity  which  will  continue  in  action  for 
a  time  against  a  man  and  a  fraternity  who  were  so  long  heretofore,  and  will 
remain  ultimately  and  permanently  hereafter,  approved,  admired  and 
revered !" — Iniroduetorp  ObMervaHotu  to  a  Statement  Relative  to  Seram- 
pore,  supplementaxy  to  a  <*  Brief  Memoir,"  by  J.  Marshman,  D  J).,  London, 
1828,  pp.  Ixix.— bcxi. 
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and  support  of  the  Christian  publie,  remained  unshaken  to 
the  last,  he  candidly  allowed,  that  on  some  pcnnts  his  opinions 
were  somewhat  modified  by  the  opposing  iri»tements.  In 
18d7,  a  rentiion  was  effected  with  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  a  measure  in  which  he  did  not  acquiesce,  though  it 
relieved  him  from  a  very  considerable  erpenditure  of  time 
and  labour. 

A  great  accession  was  made  to  Mr.  Poster's  sources  of 
social  enjoyment  by  the  settlement  of  the  Eey.  W.  Ander- 
son in  Bristol,  as  classical  and  mathematical  tutor  to  the 
Baptist  College,  in  1825 ;  and  soon  after,  by  the  return 
of  Mr.  HaU  to  spend  his  last  years  in  the  scene  of  his 
early  ministiy.  With  the  former  his  intercourse  was 
firequent  and  cordial.  As  to  Mr.  Hall,  Foster's  letters 
abound  with  intimations  of  the  vivid  interest  be  took  in 
the  discourses  and  conversation  of  his  great  coeval.*  Not- 
withstanding'their  d^erence  of  opinion  on  the  Serampore 
question,  they  were  often  in  each  other's  society,  and 
would  have  met  much  more  frequently,  had  not  Mr.  Poster's 
atate  of  health,  and  his  distance  from  the  city,  prevented. 
It  has  been  remarked,  and  apparently  with  truth,  that  the 
social  circle  was  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Hall  (in  his  later  years 
at  least),  as  a  soothing  relaxation,  in  which  old  associations 
and   the  scenes  of  past  life  were  the  &vourite  topies. 

^'  *  **  Hall  is  still  in  our  sort  of  curde  the  great  primary-  object,  to  talk  of 
and  to  hear  talk,  whether  in  his  public  or  private  poritiona.  The  pregran 
of  time  but  augments  the  evidence  of  the  eminent  value  of  our  acquisition 
in  AndevMm,  whether  as  tutor  or  convenational  associate.  He  is  your 
man  all  round.  He  is  more  intimate  than  any  one  else  is  with  Hall,  and 
measures  bis  talents  and  qualities  with  mathematical  precision.'' — To 
B.  Stokes,  Esq.,  June  11«  1827. 

**  HaU  is  supporting  his  unifona  tenor  of  admimble  preaching  with  a 
measure  of  usefulness,  which,  however,  he  sometimes  regrets  not  to  see 
more  evident  and  direct  And  one  may  justly  wonder  it  should  not 
partake  more  of  the  extracmUoary,  consLdaring  the  siy>eriAtiv«  ezc^ienoe 
of  the  ministration.  But  it  will,  it  certainly  mutt,  have  a  most  imp<Mrtant 
effect  on  the  rising  race  of  educated  and  inquiring  perscMis." — To  ih$  Rev* 
r.CM^«,Jlfay  1^1829..  . 
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Poster,  on  the  other  hand,  Tulued  it,  though  not  exdiudYely, 
as  a  means  of  mental  excitement,  and  enjoyed  (unless 
physicaUy  disaUed)  ^  a  long  stout  evening's  |«]k,"  in 
wkich  vas  duly  intermin^^  the  *'  animated  No."  On  the 
occasion  of  ]^.  Hall's  decease,  no  one  had  a  deeper  sense 
than  Mr.  Foster  of  the  iireparable  loss  sustained  by  that 
event;  it  was  **a  sense/*  to  use  his  own  expressiTe  langnagCy 
"  of  privation  partaking  of  desolateness.*'  **  That  memoiy,** 
he  said,  "will,  never  vanish  from  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  heard  his  {teaching,  and  frequently  his  oonversafeioi!, 
during  the  five  years  that  he  has  been  resident  here.  As  a 
preacher  his  like  or  equal  will  come  no  more."*  ^The  chasai 
be'  has  left  can  never  be  filled.  The  thing  to  deplore  is» 
that  he  did  not  fill  a  spaee  which  he  was  bey<md  all  men 
qualified  to  occupy  in  our  religious  Hto^ture.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  one  thinks  what  an  inestimable  possession  for 
our  more  cultivated,  and  our  rising  intdDKgent  young  people 
would  have  been  some  six  or  ten  volumes  of  his  sermons,"t 
Instead  of  the  funeral  sermon  which  he  decfined  (being 
under  medical  interdict  at  the  time  from  all  public  peaking), 
he  paid,  in  his  '^  Observations  on  Mr.  Hall  as  a  Preacher," 
a  tribute  to  his  memory,  which  allowed  a  more  ample 
and  impartial  application  of  his  critical  powers  than  would 
have  been  in  harmony  with  the  first  emotions  of  sorrow. 
**  In  the  composition  business,"  he  says,  ^  I  have  made  veij 
poor  work  all  this  long  time  past  with  the  little  exception 
(exception  I  mean  in  point  of  industry  merely— not  success- 
fiill  iudustry)  of  the  piece  about  the  character  of  Hall  as 
a  preacher.  It  was  on  many  accounts  most  reluctantly, 
that  I  consented  to  attempt  tit^t  tadE,  which  I  did  not^ 
till  urged  with  the  plea  that  to  refuse  will  appear  un- 
friendly to  his  memoiy.    It  proved  a  matt^  of  difficulty 

*  To  John  Easdiope,  Esq.,  March  3, 1831. 
t  To  the  BeT.  John  Fawcett,  March  9, 1831. 
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and  labour  to  excess,  and  was  the  work  of  several  montlis, 
though  it  will  not  extend  through  more  than  about  sixty 
pages  in  the  printed  book.  There  are  parts  of  it,  that 
will  not  please  the  indiscrilninating  admirers  of  the  great 
preacher.  The  foresight  that  such  must  be  the  case,  was 
one  cause  of  my  reluctance  to  the  service."* 

In  1829,  Poster  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ordination 
of  a  minister  over  the  congregation  meeting  in  Swifb's 
Alley,  Dublin.  His  reply  indicates,  that  his  early  antipathy 
to  the  formal  and  ceremonial  in  religion,  had  only  been 
strengthened  by  advancing  years.  "  In  answer  to  this 
application,"  he  says,  "  while  I  feel  it  to  be  very  friendly, 
and  to  do  me  more  honour  than  I  can  justly  claim,  I  have 
to  make  a  very  simple  story  i — ^namely,  that  I  have  been,  I 
may  say  almost  all  my  life,  and  still  more  in  the  latter  part 
of  it,  in  the  uniform  habit  of  ridiculing  our  Dissenters' 
.  ordination,  as  a  relic  of  the  Hierarchy,  which  I  have  always 
intensely  hated, — as  a  poor  aping,  among  us  who  have  no 
ecclesiastical  institution,  of  a  ceremony  which  has  all  manner 
of  propriety  (as  consistent  with  the  pretensions)  in  an 
established  ecclesiastical  order.  It  carries  an  appearance, 
and,  though  this  be  somewhat  reservedly  avowed,  it  makes, 
and  is  imderstood  to  make,  a  sort  of  pretension,  of .  con- 
ferring some  kind  of  speciality  of  fitness,  qualification,  and 
authorization,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  Christian  minister. 
There  is  a  notion  that  the  ceremony  creates  something  more, 
and  something  more  efiective  and  sacred,  in  the  relation  be^ 
tween  him  and  the  people,  than  could  be  contained  in  a 
serious  deliberate  engagement  between  them  to  accept  each 
other  in  that  relation.  Now  my  wish  would  be,  that  every 
notion  and  practice  of  this  kind,  in  short  everything  sacer^ 
dotal  and  ceremonial^  were  cleared  out  of  our  religiotts  eco^ 
nomy, 

•  To  B.  Stokes,  Esq.,  Dec  19, 1831. 
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^VThis  Bolemmiy  of  ordination,  partaking  somewhat  of 
a  lingering  superstition,  has  acquired  of  late  years  not  a 
little  of  the  ludicrous,  firam  the  frequency  and  facility  with 
which,  heyond  former  times,  this  supposed  consecrated 
appointment  and  relation  is  dissolved — ^and  off  goes,  or  off 
is  sent,  the  solemnly  ordained  minister  and  pastor,  in  quest 
of  his  fortune  elsewhere. 

''  In  saying  all  this,  I  beg  you  not  to  take  me  as  if  I  were 
making  any  yery  grave  matter  of  the  thing — as  if  I  fancied 
this  little  rag  of  hierarchy  infected  with  the  plague,  and 
capable  of  incising  some  mighty  mischief  into  our  religious 
constitution.  I  merely  think  it  would  better  comport  with 
good  sense,  and  with  religious  simplicity  as  the  dissenters* 
profession,  to  abandon  such  a  ceremonial.  I  have  acted  on 
this  opinion — or  taste.  In  two  places  where  in  former  years 
I  have  sustained  the  ^settled'  ministerial  office,  I  have 
declined,  and  with  little  difficulty  or  objection  on  the  part 
of  the.  people,  alL  such  formality  of  appointment.  Several 
within  my  knowledge  have  done  the  same.  Mr.  Hall  was 
never  ordained,  nor,  as  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Jay  of  Bath.* 

**  But  whether  I  be  right  or  wrong  in  such  an  opinion  or 
taste,  or  call  it  caprice  or  prejudice— it  will  be  evident  to 
you  and  Mr.  Cross  after  such  an  explanation,  that  it  would 
be  quite  ineonsktenty  almost  ludricously  so,  in  me  to  take 
any  part  whatever  in  an  ordination, — and  to  have  it  said 
that  I  even  'took  a  voyage,'  ^went  across  the  sea,*  to 
officiate  in  such  a  transaction. 

'^  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  likely  to  be  agreeably  united 

with  a  minister.  ...  As  to  the  affiur  of  ordination,  it  may 

*  ^Afi  to  the  report  conceniiiig  myself  which  Mr.  F.  heard,  it  was 
grofundlesBb  I  was  ordained,  and  the  service  was  published;  I  only  deviated 
a  little  in  the  article  of  '  Confession/  substituting  instead  an  address  con- 
taining only  some  leading  and  general  views  of  the  gospel.  As  to  Mr.  Hall, 
he  never  was  ordained ;  but  one  day,  some  years  ago,  when  asked  by  a 
brotiier  why  he  was  not  1—*  Because,  sir,*  said  he,  *  I  was  a  fool.'  **^From 
the  Rev.  W,  Ja^f^  to  the  Editor,  August  23, 1845. 
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yeiy  probably  be,  that  the  settled  state  of  opinioBB  among 
your  people  may  render  such  a  ceremony  indispensable  to  a 
satis&ctory  pastoral  relation.  I  retain  interest  enough  for 
the  station  in  Swift's  Alley  (where  I  once  so  little  did  my 
duty  in  capacity  of  minister  for  a  little  while),  to  wish  very 
cordially  that  it  may  at  length  be  &TOured  with  some  reli- 
gious prosperity."  • 

In  the  same  letter,  Foster  adverts  to  the  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  which  had  just  been  recommended  in 
the  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  parliament  (Feb.  5). 
^  All  the  finends  of  political  improvement  here,"  he  says^ 
'*  are  in  sympathy  with  the  exhilarated  feelings  you  express 
in  anticipation  of  the  grand  change  of  measures  respecting 
Ireland.  At  the  same  time  we  are  still  in  s(»ne  fear  lest  tiie 
prodigious  excitement  in  opposition  throughout  this  country 
should  have  the  efiect  of  cribbing  and  narrowing  the  enact- 
ment in  its  passage  through  the  legislature.  The  affair  is 
now  brought  forward  on  its  best  and  strongest  ground  of 
poUcy  and  imperious  necessity — ^the  bare,  dry,  abstract 
question  of  ri^ht^  being  reduced  to  a  trifle  in  so  portentous 
a  crisis.  The  Catholic  claim,  as  a  matter  of  pure  rights  (under 
the  name  of  liberty  of  conscience),  has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  little  dubious,  considering  the  treacherous,  and  in  all 
ways  detestable,  quality  of  popery ;  but  it  has  constantly 
appeared  to  me  most  perverse  and  contemptible  to  stickle 
about  this,  as  a  competent  ground  of  refusal,  in  the  &ce  of 
an  infinitely  urgent  interest  of  luttional  safeiy  and  improve- 
ment." 

To  another  friend,  shortly  after  the  Belief  Bill  had  passed^ 
he  writes,  *'  It  is  a  very  grand  thing  that  these  people  have 
been  doing  for  the  national  welfare ;  and  the  more  gratifying 
for  having  come  with  surprising  suddenness,  and  contrary 
to  all  that  had  been  expected  from  the  predominant  movers 
*  To  John  Puiwr,  jun.  Eiq.,  Feb.  21, 1829. 
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of  the  exploit.  It  is  a  curiouB  and  memorable  circnia* 
stance,  that  a  measure  which  .could  not^  in  all  probability 
have  been  effected  by  a  completely  united  ministry  of 
whigs  and  liberals  (had  that  been  a  possible  composition  of 
it),  has  been  resolutely  carried  by  a  set  of  pnen  avowedly 
opposed  to  liberaliam,  and  opposed  till  lately  to  this  very 
measure  itself.  One  cannot  but  deem  this  a  very  signal 
interposition  of  the  Divine  Providence  in  favour  of  the 
nation.  It  is  a  less  worthy  feeling,  but  a  feeling  which  one 
cannot  help  thinking  one's  self  tolerably  right  in  indulging, 
to  exult  in  the  overwhelming  mortification  thus  inflicted  on 
the  whole  proud,  bigoted  tribe  of  opposers  of  all  improve* 
ment  and  beneficial  innovation.  They  are  (here  in  Bristol 
pre-eminently)  amazed,  and  stunned,  and  astounded,  ^almost 
out  of  their  senses,  to  see  the  thing  not  only  done,  but  done 
with  a  high  hand  by  their  awn  set, — ^tha  lugh  tones,  their 
very  idols,  the  high  church-tod-state  standard  men, — ^and 
done  in  direct  and  cool  contempt  of  all  their  loud  and 
general  remonstran(!es.  And  it  is  such  a  dashing  and  pro- 
digious kick  at '  the  vdadom  of  our  aneegtars*  as  seems  to 
threaten  unmeasured  hazard  to  everything  else  that  has 
been  under  the  sacred  protection  of  that  venerable  and 
inviolable  superstition.  Those  narrow-minded,  eoan^^/icab 
in  the  Church  have  had  their  special  share  in  the  mortifica- 
tion by  seeing  amon^  the  hMopSy  those  very  men  on  whose 
acquisition  to  the  bench  they  have  been  congratulating 
themselves  and  the  Church,  declaring  for  this  wicked  inno- 
vation— ^Byder,  the  two  Sumners,  and  Copleston.  Within 
our  time,  and  a  much  longer  period,  there  has  never  been 
any  thing  comparable  to  this  great  red-coat  Minister  for 
hewing  away  Hie  old  venerable  boundaries  of  prescription 
and  exclusion.  As  to  what  he  may  do  in  the  sequel,  one 
dare  not  be  sanguine.  There  are  Portugal  and  the  seat  of 
Mahommedanism,  and  West  India  slavery,  and  the  East 
India  Monopoly,  and  the  wretched  class  of  abases  in  law, 
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and  the  corn-laws,  and  taxation.  I  am  a&aid  there  is  no 
betting  on  him  for  half  of  these,  not  to  name  such  a  thing 
as  parliamentary  reform,  or  any  proceeding  affecting  the 
Church  property  in  Ireland. 

"  As  to  that  same  Church  establishment,  its  superstitious 
adherents  must  be  liable,  one  thinks,  to  some  unwelcome 
intrusions  of  feeling,  firam  the  fact  that  now  a  decided, 
unquestionable  majority  of  the  people  in  the  kingdom  are 
recognized  dissenters,  in  full  possession  of  their  civil  and 
political  rights  and  capacities, — ^the  papist  portion  of  them 
hating  that  establishment,  and  the  protestant  portion  of 
them  (such  as  are  dissenters  on  principle)  disapproving  all 
secular  religious  establishments, — and  with  palpable  evi- 
dence that  jpractical  dissent  is  progressive  in  a  continually 
and  rapidly  augmenting  ratio.  This  cannot  but  appear  a 
bad  and  threatening  predicament  for  the  Church  to  have 
come  into,  with  an  absolute  helplessness  for  getting  out  of 
it.  This  will  continually  lessen  the  value  of  the  Church  to 
the  State  as  a  political  engine, — ^as  a  formerly  powerftd 
means  of  influence  over  the  people.  The  state  will  come  by 
degrees  to  consider  whether  the  diminishing  service  which 
the  Church  can  render  it  be  worth  the  cost.  And  when  that 
consideration  comes  to  operate,  it  will  be  discovered  that 
the  State  is  no  very  religious  animal. 

"At  aU  events,  it  is  inexpressibly  gratifying,  on  the 
ground  of  religion,  philanthropy,  and  all  views  of  improve^ 
ment,  to  observe  the  prominent  characteristic  of  our  times 
— a  mohilityf  a  tendency  to  alteration,  a  shaking,  and 
cracking,  and  breaking  up  of  the  old  condition  of  notions 
and  things, — an  exploding  of  the  principle,  that  things  are 
to  be  maintained  because  they  are  ancient  and  established. 
iBven  that  venerable  humbug,  called  *  our  admirable  Consti- 
tution*** has  suffered  woful  assault  and  battery  by  this 

*  '*  Of  one  tl^ng  I  am  clear,  that  if  ever  this  Constitution  be  destrojed, 
it  will  be  onljT  when  it  ought  to  be  dentroyed ;  when  evilfl  long  neglected. 
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recent  traasaction.  This  thing,  the  'Constitution,'  Baa 
been  commonly  regarded  and  talked  and  written  of  (and 
was  so  talked  of  bj  the  opposition  in  the  late  debates),  as  if 
it  were  something  almost  of  divine  origin^  as  if  it  had  been 
deliyered  like  the  Law  from  the  Mount,  as  a  thing  perfect, 
permanent,  sacred,  and  inviolable.  But  now  we  have  it 
practicaUj  shown  that  one  of  its  comers  may  be  demolished 
without  ceremony — Holy  Temple  though  it  has  been 
accounted— when  the  benefit  of  the  community  requires  an 
innovation, — and,  therefore,  so  may  any  other  comer  or 
portion  of  it,  when  the.  same  cause  shall  demand.  In  ikii 
fecial  view  the  late  measure  appears  to  me  of  incalculable 
importance.  It  now  becomes  a  principle  recognized  that 
Ajsrz  innovation  may  be  made  when  justice  and  policy 
require  it.  It  is  true  that  great  pains  were  taken  by  some 
of  the  advocates  to  maintain  that  it  was  not  a  violation  of 
said  thing — ^  ConsHtutian,*  But  1  willingly  accept  Mr. 
Peel's  description  of  it  as  '  a  breaking  in  upon  the  eonatitw 
tionJ*  To  think  of  all  the  nauseous  cant  there  has  been 
about  the  '  constitution,'  whenever  any  old  established  evil 
has  been  proposed  to  be  corrected  or  abolished !"  f 

The  introduction  of  the  Beform  Bill  (March  1,  1831) 
opened  a  prospect  of  political  amelioration,  which  Poster 

and  good  long  omitted,  will  have  brought  things  to  such  a  state,  that  the 
Constitution  must  fall  to  sav6  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Church  of 
England  perish  for  the  sake  of  the  Church  of  ChnsU  Search  and  look 
whether  you  can  find  that  any  Constitution  was  ever  destroyed  from  within 
by  &ction8  or  discontent,  without  its  destruction  having  been,  either  just 
penalty  or  necessary,  because  it  could  not  any  lon^  answer  its  proper 
purposes." — Diu  Abnold,  L{fe  and  Correspondence,  VoL  I.,  p.  409. 

*  ^Mr.  Peel,  who  is  rather  remarkable  for  groundless  and  unlucky 
concessions,  owned  that  the  late  Act  broke  in  on  the  Constitution  of  1688 ; 
whilst  in  1689,  a  very  imposing  minority -of  the  then  House  of  Lords,  with 
a  decisive  majority  in  the  lower  House  of  Convocation,  denounced  this  very 
Constitution  of  1688,  as  breaking  in  on  the  English  Constitution.''— 
CoLEKiDOE,  Chi  the  Conttiiution  of  Ihe  Church  and  State,  according  to  th$ 
idea  of  eachy  3rd  edition,  p.  18. 

t  To  B.  Stokes,  Esq.^  April  30^  1829. 
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^  had  not  tbe  aliglitest  expectation  of  living  to  see.**  ^  Are 
70Q9 1  wonder,"  he  writes  (before  hearing  the  ionie  of  the 
debate  previous  to  the  first  reading),*  as  some  of  ns  are 
here,  in  fear  of  the  result  P  Still  I  hope  that  there  has 
been  success  thus  &r — hj  this  time  the  great  preliminary 
question  has  been  decided;  we  shall  wait  (you  are  na^ 
waiting)  with  extreme  anxiety  to  hear  how.  But  even  if  it 
has  been  decided  right,  there  is  still  a  fearful  trial  further  on, 
where  one  sees  in  firm  array,  and  with  desperately  resolute 
aspect,  the  whole  mass  and  strengUi  of  invetenrfie  cormp- 
tion,  and  aristocratic  power.  With  that  huge  combination 
of  corruption,  it  is  '  now  or  never ;'  and  I  shall  be  delight- 
fully disappointed  if  its  resistance  do  not  prove  ^ubttanHaUyy 
though  not  wholly,  successful.  My  fear  is,  that  the  proud 
aristocracy  are  so  besotted  as  not  to  understand  the  signs 
of  i^e  times;  as  not  to  see,  that  if  they  do  not  concede, 
they  will  put  all  to  ultimate  hazard, — ^I  mean,  for  their  own 
interesU.  They  have  been  so  long  accustomed,  and  with 
complete  impunity,  to  despise  the  people,  under  the  name 
and  character  of  the  '  lower  orders,' '  the  mob,'  and  so  forth, 
and  to  indulge  and  express  their  scorn  of  any  thing  that 
miserable  'many-headed  beast'  can  do  against  them,  that 
it  is  vastly  difiEicult  f(»r  them  to  admit  any  conviction  or  fear 
about  the  matter. 

'^  It  is  not  for  this  country  only,  but  for  other  nations, 
for  Europe,  that  one  fearfully  contemplates  this  juncture 
of  our  affairs.  Should  the  present  ministry  and  projected 
reform  fiiil,  who  shall  insure  us  against  becoming  agaia 
involved  in  a  general  war  for  despotism  against  liberty, — 
ruining  ourselves  to  ruin  the  cause  of  justice  and  the  people 
all  over  the  continent  P  The  scene  and  prospects  are  dark 
and  portentous  there.  All  unquiet  in  the  gigantic  r^ublic 
(it  is  little  else)  of  Erance ;  all  perverse  and  ill-starred  in 
*  To  John  Easthope,  Esq.,  March.  9,  ]831. 
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Belgium ;  the  despots  all  in  a  fever  of  rage,  and  eagerness, 
if  thej  dare^  to  be  in  action ;  and  too  probablj  Warsaw  b j 
this  time  in  a  state  of  blood,  and  sack,  and  desolation,  to  be 
followed  up  by  all  the  rigours  of  revenge  and  aggrayated 
tjramiY  over  the  whole  people ;  while  there  is  no  power 
to  interfere  to  turn  i^t  revenge,  in  fire  and  brunatoney  on 
the  barbarian  oppressor. 

"The  only  consolation  is,  that  tiiere  is  a  Sovereign 
Power  reigning  over  alL  TIu^  consolation,  however,  is 
mingied  with  the  gloom  of  knowing  tiiat  the  supreme 
Oovemor  has  a  controversy,  a  fearful  account  to  settle, 
wUih  all  the  natu»is  &r  their  impiety  and  wickedness.  So 
that  it  is  but  too  49adly  probable  there  are  'viab  ci  wrath' 
to  be  poured  oat  on  them  all,  before  happier  times  shall 
€ome--4hat  is  to  say,  before  they  are  worthy  or  fit  for  such 
times,' 

The  return  of  so  vast  a  majority  in  &vour  of  the  bill  at 
the  gen^?:^  election  in  1831,  was  hastily  denned  by  many, 
to  be  l^e  death-blow  of  toryism,  and  even  Poster  indulged 
ezpectatians  of  the  triumphant  progress  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples,  which  a  calm  review  of  the  state  of  the  conflicting 
parties  not  long  after  eonvinced  him  were  far  too  sangiiine. 
It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  bright  vision  of  political 
optimism  which  his  ardent  imagination  created  at  this 
crisis,  with  the  sombre  views  he  generally  entertained.  "  It 
would  be  doing  no  good,"  he  says,*  "  if  I  could  communi- 
cate any  share  of  the  elated  wild-fire  spirits  with  which  we 
have  been  half  mad  here,  for  you  have  quite  enough  of  it, 

and  more  than  enough  already The  result  of  the 

dissolution  must  have  surpassed,  I  should  think,  the  most 
sanguine  dream  that  flattered  the  imaginations  of  the 
Ministry 'themselves.  Is  it  not  possible,  if  the  very  truth 
could  be  known,  that  some  of  them  may  be  a  little  ^i^^^^n^^^ 
*  To  John  Easthope,  Esq ,  MP.,  May  21,  1831. 
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at  their  own  success  P  Per  it  is  little  better,  as  the  oppo- 
sition prints  and  orators  are  truly  saying,  day  after  day, 
than  a  triumph  of  plain  radicalism;  and  Lord  Grey  is 
notoriously  a  high-toned  aristocrat,  and  probably  some  of 
ids  titled  associates  are  much  of  the  same  temper.  But 
aristocracy  is  now  dashed  from  its  proud  position,  never  to 

regain  it Doubtless,  our  nobility,  and  commoners  of 

rank  and  wealth,  will  continue  to  have  weight  and  influence 
in  our  national  affairs, — great  enough  ia  all  reason ;  but  it 
now  appears  to  be  quite  secondary  and  subordinate,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  This  is  what  we  wanted ;  but  one  should 
wonder  if  it  can  exactly  please  all  those  personages  ofliigh 
degree,  who  are  concurring  with  apparent  zeal,  to  accom- 
plish this  prodigious  change.  As  to  such  a  ^  my  lord '  as  he 
that  is  denominated  Brougham  and  Yaux,  I  can  imagine 

that  he  may  not  care he  has  something  that  mounts 

him  proudly  above  title  and  aU  its  stupid  pomps ;  but  as 
to  many  of  those  who  are  ostensibly  to  coincide  with  him  in 
the  present  measures,  will  it  not  secretly  aggrieve  them  to 
suffer  a  deduction  of  about  fifty  per  cent,  at  a  stroke  from 
the  practical  value  of  their  nobility  ?" 

....  "We  may  now  look  for  what  sha}l  approach 
rather  nearly  to  a  real  r&presentiUion  of  the  people;  and  it 
is  evident  enough  that  such  a  House  of  Commons  will 
assume  a  lofty  ascendency  over  every  other  power  in  the 

State It  will  say,  in  menacing  tone,  '  My  name  is 

Legion,  for  we  are  many ;  we  are  in  effect  the  people ; 
we  express  their  vrill  and  bear  their  authority,  to  which 
every  other  authority  shall  yield.' 

"  From  this  time  forth,  the  mioistry — amy  ministry  that 
means  to  mamtain  place  for  three  months,  must  act  in 
conformity  to  the  national  mind.  And  to  a  ministry  willing 
so  to  act  a  prodigious  advantage  is  gained  by  this  sur- 
prising change.    They  will  no  longer  be  harassed  to  dis- 
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traction  by  endless  compromises  to  be  adjusted;  hj  the 
demands  and  menacing  power  of  competitor  factions;  hj 
the  dictated  conditions  on  which  His  Grace  or  Paul  Ben- 
field*  will  give  the  support  of  his  half-dozen  or  half-score  of 
rotten  boroughs ;  by  the  anxiety  to  distribute  the  wages  of 
corruption  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  business  going 
on,  and  the  system  from  going  to  pieces.  A  ministry  will 
now  be  able,  in  the  name  and  strength  of  the  people,  to 
defy  the  contrivances  of  intriguers,  *  the  influences  behind 
the  throne;*  and  the  personal  caprices  and  perversities 
there  may  be  on  the  throne  itself.  Is  Master  "William 
fully  aware  what  he  is  doing  for  the  prerogative^  as  it  is 
named,  of  his  successors  on  that  seat  of  power  ?  Perhaps 
he  is,  and  is  gratified  to  'think  that  he  has  possessed  and 
exerted  a  greater  power  than  any  of  theth  wiU  ever  enjoy. 
It  is  not  conceivable  there  can  ever  come  a  crisis  in  which 
a  British  monarch  shall  possess  a  power  equal  to  the 
making  such  a  prodigious  dash  as  what  he  has  now  made. 

*  **  Paul  Benfield  is  the  grand  parliamentarj  reformer,  the  reformer  to 
whom  the  whole  choir  of  reformers  bow,  and  to  whom  even  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  himself  must  yield  the  palm ;  for  what  r^on  in  the 
empire,  what  city,  what  borough,  what  county,  what  tribunal  in  this 
kingdom  is  not  fUll  of  his  labours !  .  .  .  In  order  to  station  a  steady 
phalanx  for  all  future  reforms,  tliis  public-spirited  usurer,  amidst  his 
charitable  toils  for  the  relief  of  India,  did  not  forget  the  poor  rotten  Con- 
stitution of  his  native  country.  For  her,  he  did  not  disdain  to  stoop  to  the 
trade  of  a  wholesale  upholsterer  for  this  house,  to  furnish  it,  not  with  the 
&ded  tapestry  figures  of  antiquated  merit,  such  as  decorate  and  may 
reproach  some  other  houses,  but  with  real  solid  living  patterns  of  true 
modem  Virtue.  Paul  Benfield  made  (reckoning  himself)  no  fewer  than 
eight  members  in  the  last  parliament.  What  copious  streams  of  pure 
blood  must  he  not  have  transfused  into  the  veins  of  the  present !  But 
what  is  even  more  striking  than  the  real  services  of  this  new-imported 
patriot,  is  his  modesty.  As  soon  as  he  had  conferred  the  benefit  on  the 
Constitution,  he  withdrew  himself  from  our  applause.  .  .  .  Mr.  Benfield 
was  therefore  no  sooner  elected  than  he  set  off  for  Madras,  and  de&auded 
the  longing  eyes  of  parliament.  We  have  never  enjoyed  in  this  house  the 
luxury  of  beholding  tliat  minion  of  the  human  race,  and  contemplating 
that  visage  which  has  so  long  reflected  the  happiness  of  nations." — Buaks's 
Speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcoi*%  Debts,  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  62, 63.  (Lond. 
1852.) 

VOL.  IT.  0 
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There  can  nerer  again  so  much  depend  on  the  single  will 
and  determination  of  the  crown.  He  might,  for  some  time 
at  least,  have  stood  out  against  the  national  wishes  and 
interest,  abetting  the  aristocratic  and  boroughmonger  party 
in  a  great  degree,  in  defiance  of  the  reforming  spirit,  retain- 
ing a  Tory  ministry  supported  by  a  corrupt  parliament ; 
but  he  has  irrecoyerably  depriyed  the  monarchy  of  all  such 

power It  will  be  high  amuaement  to  see  '  the  Bill ' 

driving  and  forcing  its  way  through  the  Lords,  amidst  the 
silent  mortification  of  some,  and  ungovernable  rage  of 
others.  That  they  absolutely  «»im^  pass  it,  and  dare  not 
even  presume  to  modify  it,  is  now,  I  suppose,  a  matter 
beyond  all  question.  But  to  think  of  the  desperate  fuiy  of 
a  large  quantity  of  them ! " 

During  the  interval  between  the  introduction  and  settle- 
ment of  this  great  measure,  the  elation  of  his  feelings  had 
subsided,  and  he  began  to  look  with  suspicion  and  anxiety 
on  the  efforts  that  would  be  xoade  by  the  enemies  of  the 
popular  cause,  to  nullify  its  efficiency.  **  Tou  have  it  your 
own  way  at  last,"  he  says,  "the  thing  is  done;  and 
I  congratulate  you.  And  now,  what  do  you  soberly 
and  deliberately  reckon  on  as  the  consequence,  after 
the  reform  in  your  house  shall  have  been  carried  into 
effect?  The  exultation  and  sanguine  expectations  of  all 
around  me,  were  putting  me,  last  night,  to  look  a  little 
coolly  at  the  prospect.  And  I  confess  the  nearest  and 
largest  circumstance  in  it  was  not  of  the  most  pleasant 
aspect  or  colour,  being  no  other  than  this — ^a  protracted 
and  deadly  warfare  between  the  two  parties,  probably 
resulting  in  still  greater  changes,  and  perhaps  at  length  in 
some  great  catastrophe.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  aristocracy 
will  have  learnt  any  wisdom  firom  their  experience.  Where, 
in  aU  Europe,  ha/oe  their  class  learnt  anf  thing  from  events 
which  might  have  instructed  all  but  stocks  and  stones? 
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The  pride  of  our  aristocracy  (the  proudest  in  the  world),  so 
desperately  mortified,  is  not  likely  to  subside  into  prudence 
and  accommodation,  but  to  work  into  rage,  and  a  fierce 
systematic  hostility  against  the  ascendencryr  of  the  popuhur 
interest.  And  their  means  for  this  war&re  are  multifarious 
and  formidable  :*  their  yast  wealth,  their  consequent  local 
influence,  their  widely  pervading  connexion  with  the  church, 
the  army,  the  law,  the  magistracy,  and  every  shape  of 
authority  and  institution  in  the  whole  country;  their  in- 
sertion into  the  edge  (so  to  speak)  of  the  highest  part  of 
what  should  be  the  democratic  body,  the  great  number  of 
them,  and  those  immediately  next  to  them,  that  will  come 
into  the  new  House  of  Commons —the  accomplished  educa- 
tion and  proficiency  of  their  old  leaders  in  every  sort  of  state- 
craft, intrigue,  and  collusion — ^a  court  (king  included  pro- 
bably) desperately  and  incorrigibly  tenacious  of  the  old 
system — ^the  earnest  fiavour  of  all  the  *  great  powers,'  as  they 
are  called,  except  France ;  and  France  perhaps  going  to  ter- 
rify all  the  world  again  with  the  excesses  of  democracy, — 
all  this,  I  confess,  forebodes  to  me  any  thing  rather  than  a 
quiet  course  of  events  and  improvement  in  this  country. 

"And  then  the  reforming  ministry,  with  a  reformed 
House  of  Commons, — ^they  will  soon  lose  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  so  be  left  bare  to  the  unrelenting  siege  of  their 
mortal  enemies,  if  they  do  not  dare  and  accomplish  some 
grand  exploits  of  almost  revolutionary  change.  Think  of 
Irekmd, — the  state  of  the  poor — ^the  load  of  taxation-^the 
navigation  laws — ^the  East  India  and  West  India  afiairs — 
the  municipal  police — the  Church — the  foreign  relations 
(Portugal,  &c.) — ^the  whole  hideous  chaos  of  the  law — ^not 

*  ^  The  late  extraordinarj  revolution  has  shown  the  enonnous  strength 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  the  corrupt  and  low  tory  party,  one  sees  clearly 
what  hard  blows  they  will  not  only  stand  but  require,  and  that  the  fear  of 
depressing  them  too  much  is  chunerical." — Db.  Arnold,  Ltfe  and  Cor- 
respondenee,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 

c  2 
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to  name  the  banking  system  and  yaryous  other  matters. 
These  will  require  a  series  of  the  boldest  measures  that  ever 
statesmen  ventured.  Will  Lord  Q-rey's  ministry  (or  who- 
ever else  shall  constitute  the  ministry)  venture  such  daring 
and  radical  measures?  or  be  able  to  carry  them  through 
parliament,  if  they  do  venture,  in  the  face  of  the  combined, 
dogged  opposition  of  an  aristocracy  co-operating  with  other 
interests  also,  besides  the  purely  aristocratic,  in  employing 
every  possible  expedient  of  jfrustration  ? 

"  But  if  the  reformed  legislature  shall  fail  to  accomplish 
some  grand  changes,  and  so  disappoint  the  people,  whai 
then  T  .  ,  .  .  How  deadly  bitter  must  be  the  mortification  of 
the  aristocracy  at  the  present  moment ;  to  think  that  just 
twenty-four  months  since,  one-fifth  part  voluntarily  con- 
ceded of  the  reform  now  forced  from  them,  would  have 
made  them  grand  favourites  of  the  people,  and  established 
them  in  almost  indisputed  power  for  many  years  to  come  r 
Still,  I  have  no  faith  that  even  this  infliction  on  their 
infatuation  will  convert  them  to  a  diflferent  course  of  policy. 
Do  tell  me  whether  your  anticipations  correspond  to  those  I 
have  been  expressing,  or  whether  yours  are  bright  and 
placid."* 

The  preceding  extracts  show  the  deep  interest  Foster 
took  in  political  subjects  ;  but  it  would  be  very  erroneous  to 
infer  from  the  vehemence  of  his  expressions,  that  he  was 
influenced  by  the  spirit  of  party.  To  do  him  justice,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  his  exalted  idea  of  human 
life.  Habituated  to  view  it  in  its  highest  relations,  under 
its  moral  aspect  and  as  connected  with  its  future  destiny,  he 
contemplated  the  general  tenor  of  men's  pursuits  with  pro- 
found regret.  Por  the  mass  of  the  people  he  was  ready  to 
make  large  allowances;  the  consumption  of  their  time  in 
unintermitting  toil,  in  numberless  cases  their  physical 
*  To  John  Easthope,  Esq.  M.P.,  June  12,  1832. 
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destitution,  and  still  more  their  intellectual  and  moral 
depression,  excited  his  deepest  sympathy.  But  when  he 
beheld  the  higher  ranks  bartering  their  prerogatives  of  birth, 
education,  wealth,  and  power,  for  personal  aggrandisement 
or  selfish  indulgences,  in  disregard  or  violation  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  multitudes  below  them,  his  feelings  were  often 
tinctured  with  an  indignant  acerbity.*  He  considered  that 
towards  delinquents  of  this  class  leniency  was  not  per- 
mitted ;  for  weighing  their  misdeeds,  the  balances  ought  to 
be  hung  with  the  utmost  nicety ;  they  were  to  be  tried  in 
accordance  with  their  rank.  Statesmen  and  legislators 
could  not  complain,  that  hy  his  adjudication  they  were 
placed  "  on  the  low  level  of  the  inglorious  throng."  Par 
from  it;  "to  whom  much  is  given  of  him  shall  be  much 
required,  and  to  whom  men  have  committed  much  of  him 
they  will  ask  the  more,"  was  the  rule  which  he  applied  with 
a  stem  severity .f    How  high  he  placed  the  standard  of 


*  ^  As  I  feel  that  of  the  two  besetting  sins  of  human  nature,  selfish 
neglect  and  selfish  agitation,  the  former  is  the  more  common,  and  has  in 
the  long  run  done  &r  more  harm  than  the  latter,  although  the  outbreaks  of 
the  latter  while  they  last  are  of  a  far  more  atrocious  character,  so  I  have  in 
a  manner  vowed  to  myself  and  prayed  that  with  Grod's  blessing,  no  excesses 
of  popular  wickedness,  though  I  should  be  myself,  as  I  expect,  the  victim 
of  them,  no  temporary  evils  produced  by  revolution,  shall  ever  make  me 
forget  the  wickedness  of  toryism,  of  that  spirit  whidi  has  throughout  the 
long  experience  of  all  history  continually  tiliwarted  the  cause  of  God  and 
goodness,  and  has  gone  on  abusing  its  opportunities  and  heaping  up  wrath 
by  a  long  series  of  selfish  neglect  against  the  day  of  wrath  and  judgment." 
— Dr,  Arnold,  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

f  **  It  is  vastly  reasonable  to  be  requiring  lenient  judgments  on  the  con- 
duct, and  respectful  sympathy  for  the  feelmgs  of  public  men,  while  we  see 
with  what  a  violent  passion,  power  and  station  are  sought,  with  what 
desperate  grappling  claws  of  iron  they  are  retained,  and  with  what  grief 
and  mortification  they  are  lost.  It  might  be  quite  time  enough,  we  should 
think,  to  commence  this  strain  of  tenderness,  when  in  order  to  fill  the 
places  of  power  and  emolument  it  has  become  necessary  to  drag  by  force 
retiring  virtue  and  modest  talent  from  private  life,  and  to  retain  them  in 
.those  situations  by  the  same  compulsion,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest 
wishes  to  retreat,  excited  by  delicacy  of  conscience,  and  a  disgust  at  the 
pomp  of  state.    So  long  as  men  are  presmng  as  uigently  into  the  avenues 
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character  for  public  men,  and  liow  little  he  allowed  his 
admiration  of  transcendent  abilities  and  coincidence  on 
seyeral  great  questions  to  warp  his  judgment  and  induce  a 

of  place  ftnd  power,  as  ever  the  gented  rabble  of  the  metropolis  hare 
pushed  and  crowded  into  the  plaj-^houae  to  see  the  new  actor,  and  so  long 
as  a  most  Tiolent  conflict  is  maintained  between  those  who  are  in  power, 
and  those  who  want  to  supplant  them,  we  think  statesmen  form  bj 
eminence  the  class  of  persons  to  whose  characters  both  the  contemporary 
examiner  and  the  historian  are  not  only  authorised,  but  in  duty  bound,  to 
administer  justice  in  its  utmost  rigour,  without  one  particle  of  extenuation. 
While  forcing  their  way  toward  office  in  the  state,  and  while  maintaining 
the  possession  once  acquired,  they  are  apprised,  or  might  and  should  be 
apprised,  of  the  nature  of  the  responsibility,  and  it  is  certain  they  are 
extremely  well  apprised  of  the  piiYileges.  They  know  tbat  the  public 
welfare  depends^  in  too  great  a  degree,  on  their  conduct,  and  that  the 
people  have  a  natural  instinctive  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  leaders,  and 
are  disposed  to  confide  to  the  utmost  extent.  They  know  that  a  measure 
of  impunity,  unfortunate  for  the  public,  is  enjoyed  by  statesmen,  their  very 
station  aiSbrdmg  the  means  boUi  of  concealment  and  defence  for  their 
delinquendes.  They  know  that  in  point  of  emolument  they  are  more  than 
paid  from  the  labours  of  the  people  for  any  services  they  render ;  and  that 
they  are  not  bestowing  any  particular  fiivour  on  the  country  by  holding 
their  offices,  as  there  are  plenty  of  men,  almost  as  able  and  good  as  them- 
selves, ready  to  take  their  places,  if  they  would  abdicate  them.  When  to 
all  tiujB  is  added  the  acknowledged  fiict,  that  the  majority  of  this  class  of 
men  have  trifled  with  their  high  responsibility,  and  taken  criminal  advantage 
of  their  privileges,  we  can  have  no  patience  to  hear  of  any  claim  tot  a 
special  indulgence  of  charity,  m  reading  and  judging  the  actions  of  states- 
men. 

**  On  the  ground  of  morality  in  the  abstract,  separately  from  any  con^ 
nderation  of  the  eflect  of  his  representations,  the  biographer  of  statesmen  is 
bound  to  a  very  strict  application  of  the  rules  of  justice,  since  these  men 
constitute,  or  at  least  belong  to,  the  uppermost  class  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  They  have  stronger  inducements  arinng  from  their  situation, 
than  other  men,  to  be  solicitous  for  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct,  their 
station  has  the  utmost  advantage  for  commanding  the  assistance  of  whatever 
ilhmiination  a  country  contains ;  they  see  on  the  large  scale,  the  eflect  of 
all  the  grand  principles  of  action;  they  make  laws  for  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  they  direct  the  execution  of  justice.  If  the  eternal  laws  of  morality 
are  to  be  applied  with  a  soft  and  lenient  hand  in  the  trial  and  judgment  of 
such  an  order  of  men,  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  apply  them  at  dl  to  the 
subordinate  classes  of  maiikmd  ;  as  a  morality  that  exacts  but  little  where 
the  means  and  the  responsibility  are  the  greatest,  would  betray  itself  to 
contempt  by  pretending  to  at  in  solemn  judgment  on  the  humbler  subjects 
of  its  authority.  The  laws  of  morality  should  operate,  like  those  of  nature, 
in  the  most  palpable  manner  on  the  largest  substances." — Cmitribuiionst 
^e.  to  the  EclecUo  Review,  Vol.  /.  pp.  226,  227.  Review  of  Macdiar- 
mi(fs  Lives  qf  BriOth  Statesmen.    October  and  November,  1808. 
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more  fayourable  yerdict,  is  shown  in  liis  review  of  Fox's 
Historical  Work .• 

The  views  he  adopted  of  the  great  social  rehitions,  were 
sustained  hj  the  natural  strength  of  his  character,  and 
nourished  by  meditation  in  a  life  of  comparative  seclusion. 
Had  he  taken  an  active  part  (uncongenial  as  that  would 
have  been  to  some  of  his  constitutional  tendencies)  in 
practical  politics,  instead  of  watching  the  strife  of  parties 
and  the  collision  of  interests,  through  **  the  loop-holes  of 
retreat,"  he  might  have  seen  reason  for  curbing  his 
impatience  at  the  slow  progress  of  improvement,  and  have 
found  some  compensation  for  a  less  rapid  advance  than 
suited  his  ardent  aspirations,  in  the  greater  security  with 
which,  amidst  the  intricacies  of  modem  society,  the  requisite 
changes  are  effected. 


LETTEES. 

OXLI.    TO  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  ESQ.f 

^pri/ 20, 1827. 

Deab  Sib, — ^I  am,  or  ought  to  be,  ashamed  to  think  how 
long  it  is  since  our  friend  Mr.  H.  offered  me  whatever 
should  be  the  first  opportunity  in  his  commtmications  with 
your  part  of  the  country,  for  the  conveyance  of  a  line  to 
you,  in  acknowledgment  of  your  highly  acceptable  and 
valuable  present  of  a  copy  of  jour  Sfe  of  P.  Henry — a 
book  which,  in  addition  to  its  mtrinsic  value,  and  to  the 
kindness  of  the  presenter,  has  the  grace  of  so  ver^  elegant 
an  exterior.  I  beg  you  to  believe,  that  this  illolookin^  late- 
ness of  acknowledgment,  from  one  who  is  procrastination  all 
over,  in  all  things  and  times,  has  in  real  truth  nothing  to  do 
with  the  sincerity  of  the  thanks  which  I  request  you  to 
accept. 

Tour  many  curious  and  interesting  additions  to  the  work, 

*  See  also  his  renew  of  the  Characters  qf  Fm,  Eclbctio  Rbvivw, 
December,  1809. 

t  Now  Sir  J.  B.  Williams,  Knight,  the  Hall,  Wem. 
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■have  rendered  it  far  more  valuable  than  it  was  before,  especi- 
ally  in  connecting  its  subject,  by  so  many  remarkable  points, 
toUh  those  times  as  to  make  it  greatly  more  illustratiye  of 
them.  While,  as  intimately  present  with  the  immediate 
family,  the  reader  is  made  to  see  much  more  of  what  was 
doing  or  suffering  by  that  illustrious  fraternity,  to  which,  by 
the  character  of  their  piety  and  zeal,  they  belonged. — ^Very 
curious  too  are  the  various  notices  which  may  be  considered 
as  simply  antiquarian.  And  the  very  copious  ifidex  puts 
every  part  of  the  contents  at  the  reader's  use. 

I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  labour  has  been  b,  pleasure 
to  you;  else  I  should  feel  something  very  like  a  commiserating 
sympathy ;  for  the  industry  must  have  been  very  great  and 
protracted.  Unthinking  readers  are  little  aware  what  it  has 
cost  an  author  or  editor,  to  arrange  and  elucidate  a  multi- 
tude of  particulars  involved  in  the  obscurity,  perplexity,  and 
scattered  variety  of  authorities,  of  the  history  of  a  distant 
age.  As  to  some  departments  of  history  and  biography,  I 
never  can  bring  myself  to  feel  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
undergo  all  this  labour ;  but  with  respect  to  that  noble  race  of 
saints,  of  which  the  world  wOl  nevfer  see  the  like  again  (for 
in  the  millennium  good  men  will  not  be  formed  and  sublimed 
amidst  persecution),  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of 
minute  investigation  is  too. much, — especially  in  an  age  in 
which  it  is  the  fashion  to  misrepresent  and  decry  them. 

The  portraits,  besides  being  what  may  be  believed  indi- 
vidual likenesses,  form  a  very  characteristic  addition  to  the 
work,  as  being  so  strikingly  pttritanical,  not  only  in  attire, 
but  in  the  very  cast  and  character  of  their  looks.  That  is  to 
say,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  they  look  somehow  different 
from  what  the  very  same  countenances  would  have  done  if 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  had  not  been  puritans, — ^more  un- 
worldly, more  honest,  more  calmly  firm,  more  absolutely 
good. 

I  trust  that  both  the  editor  and  the  readers  will  be  better 
for  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  obtained 
through  these  researches  and  illustrations.  I  do  not  know 
what  may  be  argued  as  to  the  extent  of  circulation ;  but  if 
we  may  beHeve  that  the  reprints  of  religious  books  of  the 
former  age  obtain  a  fair  proportion  of  readers,  there  ought 
to  be  a  favourable  probability  for  a  book  of  the  same  ckss 
when  brought  out  in  so  greatly  improved  a  state.     . 
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Wisbing  jou  health,  and  every  good  of  the  still  higher 
order, 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  veiy  respectfully, 

J.  FOBTIB. 


iTyr.TT,  TO  JOHK  SASTHOBS,  S8Q.  IC^. 

Siaphton,  Mag  23, 1827. 

....  I  reckon  our  London  noneon,  people  of  all  sorts 
and  cLisses  will  be  often  at  jon  for  tne  &your  of  your 
name,  now  that  it  can  exempt  their  countij  friends  from 
one  item  in  their  taxation,  xou  will  find  that  there  are 
more  Dissenters  that  haye  been  taught  to  write  than  you 
had  ever  dreamed  of. 

....  How  does  the  new  eleyation  seem  to  agree  with 
you  ?  Does  the  lofty  character  of  a  legislator,  a  senator  of 
Ghreat  Britain,  a  member  of  that  Assembly  where  all  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  great  nation  is  presumed  to  be  con* 
centrated — does  it  sit  on  you  easily  and  gracefully  ?  •  .  * . 
I  own  I  am  sorry  you  are  there, — from  an  apprehension  of 
more  eyil  befallmg  yourself  than  can  be  counteryailed  by 
the  good  which,  as  an  individual,  you  can  render  to  the 
nation.  I  could  not  help  being  pleased  that  you  beat  the 
rascals  at  St.  Albans,  but  sorry  there  could  not  have  been 
some  better  reward  than  a  seat  among  no  better  men  in 

St.  Stephen's But,  on  which  side  of  the  House  *  have 

you  taken  that  seat  ?  If  on  the  tyht  side,  how  very  queer 
JOU  must  feel  your  situation, — ^having  gone  into  the  House 
in-  the  expectation  of  being  in  endless  battle  array  against 
that  fortress  of  power,  and  any  gang  that  was  likely  ever  to 
garrison  it.  You  must  feel  a  sad  quenching  of  that  fine 
ferocity  with  which  you  were  prepared  to  stand  to  your  gun 

*  ^  The  Commons'  House  will  doubtlesB  be  a  far  better  thing  than  the 
old  one— a  miserable  hole  when  I  was  in  its  Tile  g^lery,  on  my  feet  about 
e^teen  hours  together,  once  on  a  time,  when  Pitt  and  Fox  were  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  table."— JITr.  Foster  to  Sir  John  Sasthops,  Oct.  23, 
1834. 
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on  the  assailants'  batteiy.  Can  jou  be  perfectly  free  from 
all  suspicion  that  there  is  some  shrewd  turn  of  the  Blaeh 
Art  in  the  case,  when  you,  the  whole  tribe  of  you,  patriots, 
reformers,  democrats,  and  what  not,  find  yourselves  sud- 
denly transported  through  the  air,  firom  your  warlike  posi- 
tion, in  front  of  Canning,  to  a  station  of  alliance  and 
fighting  co-operation  beside  him  and  behind  him, — ^while  he 
has  not  made  so  much  as  a  hypocritical  profession  of  anj 
change  of  principles  or  measures  ?  The  riddance  of  a  good 
quantity  of  the  most  rotten  anstocracy  from  the  administra* 
tion  is  plainly  enou|;h  a  good  thing,  so  far.  But  we  folks, 
who  are  at  a  great  distance  from  the  srand  central  monopoly 
of  wisdom,  and  therefore  of  slow  and  obtuse  intellects,  can- 
not well  comprehend  this  zealous  coalition  of  the  avowed 
enemies  of  all  corruption  with  a  minister  who  has  been, 
through  all  times  and  seasons,  its  friend  and  defender, — 
and  more  than  so,  fiurly  tells  them,  as  if  in  easy  scorn  ot 
their  gullibilii^,  that  he  will  continue  in  his  old  course,  ex- 
plicitly scoutmg  beforehand  their  parliamentary  reform, 
their  aii^mpts  in  behalf  of  the  Dissenters,  and  all  that.  To 
Hi  it  would  really  seem  that  this  novel  and  odd  sort  of 
league  is  made  at  the  sole  expense  of  what  had  been 
thought  the  wiser JUid  better-meaning  party;  and  that  the 
reformers,  economizers,  &c.,  are  consenting  to  forego  all 
their  best  projects,  and  even  principles,  for  the  honour  of 
being  denominated  ....  '^  his  honourable  friends."  The 
nation,  truly,  is  to  be  a  mighty  gainer  by  this  famous 
compact. 

^DMt  Catholic  Emancipation!  Catholic  Emancipation!" 
Why,  yes, — ^very  well  so  far,  if  that,  even  so  much  as  thaty 
were  m  any  hkelihood  to  be  effected;  but  this  worthy 
Minister  has  consented  to  abandon  even  that  to  its  feeble 
and  remote  chance.  For,  as  left  to  its  own  shifts,  what 
chance  has  it  in  "  the  Lords  ?" 

But  even  supposing  this  most  virtuous  and  patriotic 
Minister,  backed  by  his  scores  of  converts  and  new  Mends, 
could,  would,  and  did,  cany  this  measure  what  then? 
Will  he  alleviate  the  oppressive  burdens  of  the  country? 
Will  he  cut  down  the  profligate  and  enormous  expenditure 
of  the  government  ?  Will  he  bring  any  of  the  detestable 
public  delinquents  to  justice  ?  Wifl  he  blow  up  a  single 
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rotten  borough  ?  Will  be  rout  out  that  infernal  Court  of 
Cbanceiy  ?  Will  he  do  anything  toward  creatiii?  an  effec- 
tive police  through  the  country,  every  part  of  which  is, 
every  night,  in  complete  exposure  to  attacks  of  plunderers 
and  rufi^B?  Or  (to  glance  abroad)  will  he  do  anything 
for  Greece,  or  anything  to  real,  effectual  purpose,  for  what 
is  cantly  named  the  Peninsula  ?  Nay,  will  he  do  anything 
at  last  for  even  amendment  of  the  West  Indies,  wmch  he 
has  palavered  so  much  about  ?  No,  nothing  of  all  this.  So 
that  the  good  of  having  got  this  same  admirable  Prime 
Minister  consists  in — the  good  he  will  not  do  ! — 

To  revert  to  Catholic  Emancipation  (I  hate  that  "  CatJuh 
lie,*' — "popery"  and  **  popish"  were  the  moreproper  words 
with  our  worthy  ancestors),  but.  Catholic  lanancipation. 
Well ;  if  I  were  on  your  bench,  or  any  bench  in  the  House, 
I  should  most  zealously  vote  for  that  measure ;  but  with  a 
very  different  cast  of  feeling  firom  what  seems  to  prevail 
among  its  advocates  in  that  House.  They  will  have  it  that 
Popery,  that  infernal  pest,  is  now  become  (if  it  ever  was 
.  otherwise)  a  very  tolerably  good  and  harmless  thing — no 
intolerance  or  malignity  about  it  now — liberalized  by  the 
illuminated  age — ^the  popish  priests  the  worthiest,  most 
amiable,  most  useM  or  men.  Nay,  popery  is  just  as  good 
as  any  other  religion,  except  some  small  preference  for 
our  "  National  Establishment.*'  Nothing  so  impertinent, 
nothing  so  much  to  be  deprecated  and  condemned,  as  the 
idle  and  mischievous  fanaticism  of  attempting  to  convert 
papists  to  protestantism.  To  hear  some  of  your  wise  men 
talk  in  that  house,  one  would  think  that  the  Reformation, 
some  centuries  back,  had  been  almost  a  needless  thing. 
"  Don't  be  so  silly  and  methodistical  as  to  cant  about  the 
restoration  of  the  Christian  Beligion  to  its  simplicity  and  ' 
purity.  The  popish  church  are  just  as  ^ood  Christians  as 
any  of  yourselves  can  be.  And  as  to  then?  claim  to  an  en- 
tire equality  of  civil  privileges,  it  has  not  the  slightest  speck 
of  reasonable  doubt  upon  it." 

Now,  mv  dear  Sir,  is  not  all  this  most  infamous  ?  Does 
any  sensible  man  honestly  doubt  whether  popery  be  intrin- 
sically of  the  very  same  spirit  that  it  ever  was !  Does  any 
mortal  doubt,  whether,  if  it  tpere  ever  to  regain  an  ascen- 
dency of  power,  an  uncontrolled  dominion  in  this  country 
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it  would  reveal  the  fiend,  and  again  revel  in  persecution  ? 
When  did  ever  the  Eomish  Church  disavow,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  any  of  its  former  principles,  revoke  any  of  its 
odious  decrees,  or  even  censure  any  of  the  execrable  abomi- 
nations, the  burnings,  the  tortures,  the  massacres,  the  im- 
postures, perpetrated  under  its  authority  ?  And  look  at  its 
zealots,  even  in  Ireland ;  what  is  the  spuit  of  its  partizans  ? 
what  is  the  language  of  its  Doyle  and  Co.  ? 

KI  had  to  preface  a  vote  in  the  "  House"  with  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  it  would  be  to  this  effect : — "  I  would  iu:ge 
this  measure  most  earnestly ;  not  that  I  can  profess  to  feel 
this  demand  strongly  grounded  on  a  strict  claim  of  rigJit; 
for  I  believe  there  is  essentially  and  inseparably  in  popery, 
something  of  deadly  tendency  to  the  welfare  of  a  state. 
That  point,  however,  I  deem  nbt  worth  debating  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  where  the  measure  comes  with  such  an  over- 
powering claim  oi policy,  of  expediency y  of  utility.    Without 
adopting  this  measure,  you  absolutely  ccm  never  tranquillize 
the  people  of  Ireland,    And  to  have  Ireland  continuing  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  vnll  otherwise  continue,  is  an  evil 
and  a  danger  so  tremendous,  that  any  possible  evil  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  emancipation  is  reduced  to  an  utter 
trifle  in  the  comparison.     But  what  evil,  what  danger  can 
there  be  to  apprenend  from  the  emancipation  ?    Are  you  so 
dreaming,  or  so  lunatic,  as  to  fancy  it  possible  that  popery, 
whatever  civil  privileges  were  given  it,  can  ever  acquire  an 
ascendency,   or  even  any  material  power,  in  the  British 
state  ?    What ! !  popery  attain  to  an  overawing  power,  in 
spite  of  the  rapidly  augmenting  knowledge  and  intelligence 
of  the  people — ^the  almost  miraculous  diffusion  of  the  Bible 
— the  spint  of  licence,  and  fearless  discussion  of  all  sub- 
jects— ^the  extension  of  religion,  and  of  dissent  from  all 
hierarchies — ^with  the  settled,  deep,  and  general  prejudice 
against  popery  into  the  bargain — and  the  wealth,  power, 
rank,  and  influence,  nine-tenth  parts  of- them,  on  the  side  of 
protestantism?    How  can  you   keep  your  countenances, 
now  can  you  help  laughing  outright,  while  you  are  pretend- 
ing to  entertain  any  such  apprehensions  ?" 

But  what  presumption  it  is,  for  a  sitter  in  an  obscure 
country  garret,  to  be  writing  opinions  about  state  matters 
to  a  sitter  in  the  "  Imperial  Parliament!  " 
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My  dear  sir,  believe  mh  to  remain  most  cordially  your  old 
friend,  and,  I  should  now  add,  humble  servant, 

J.  FOSTEB. 


CXLIH.  TO  THE  BEY.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

Staphton,  June  22, 1827. 

....  I  w«it  to  pass  a  week  or  two  with  an  old  friend 
and  relation,  a^physidan,  in  order  to  take  his  advice  about 
anything  remecQal  or  palliative  for  the  habitual  weakness 
and  frequent  painful  sensations  of  my  eyes,  which  are  fisul- 
ing  sadly. — ^It  often  occurs  to  mv  thoughts  how  my  John, 
and  your  James,  are  quit  of  all  these  mortal  infirmities, 
grievances,  and  apprehensions;  no  longer  involved  in  the 
frailty  of  our  ammated,  endangered,  and  perishing  clay; 
no  longer  dependent  for  their  knowledge,  their  wjtivity, 
their  enjoyments,  on  these  organs  of  matter;  no  longer 
having  their  "  foundation  in  the  dust.**  But  we  shall  not 
long  stay  behind;  we,  too,  are  fast  advancing  toward  a 
separation  from  all  these  elements ;  let  us  hope  and  sedu- 
lously prepare  to  meet  again  in  a  nobler  economy  those  who 
have  already  arrived  there,  and  have  carried  our  affections 
with  them. 

....  I  have  just  declined  from  conscious  necessity  and 
duty,  on  several  accounts,  a  journey  of  three  weeks  through 
North  Wales,  with  a  little  party  of  friends  at  Worcester, 
who  kindly  solicited  me  to  take  a  seat  in  a  young  lady's 
elegant  one  horse  vehicle,  herself  the  driver.  Snowdon! 
the  grand  chain  bridge !  romantic  valleys,  cataracts,  castles, 
and  all  the  rest !  It  would  truly  have  oeen  a  vast  luxury. 
But,  under  the  veto  of  ever  so  many  causes  combined,  I  am 
to  see  none  of  those  things ;  some  of  which  I  did  see  about 
fifteen  years  since,  in  company  with  the  person  who  is  to  be 
the  leader  in  this  new  expedition, — and  who  tells  me  he 
has  never  since  had  an  opportunity  of  inviting  me  under 
such  favourable  circumstances  to  renew  the  adventure,  and 
thinks  very  improbable  he  ever  majr  again.  He  is  an  admi- 
rable guide,  and  I  am  enthusiastic  with  respect  to  that 
enchanted  region;  but  old  Conscience  said  ^^no" — ^in  con* 
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rideration  of  good  wife's  unfortunate  health  and  imprison- 
ment at  home  in  this  dingy  place — of  studious  work,  sadly 
neglected,  though  promised  to  be  done  long  since — of  the 
expense  of  such  luxury;  and  all  this  corroborated  by  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  my  back,  which,  were  it  to  continue 
or  become  worse,  would  disable  me  for  the  climbing  of 
mountains  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  panorama. 

....  I  have  the  most  unwelcome  task  before  me  of 

f reaching  in  substitution  for  Hall  on  Sunday  evening;  he 
aving  consented  very  reluctantly  to  go  to  London  to  preach 
two  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  our  Bristol  Academy. 


OXLIV.  TO  JOHK  PTJESEE,  SBK.,  ESQ. 

Siapl^fWi,  1827. 

Unless  Mr.  Evans,  who  kindly  offers  to  convey  this,  shall 
happen  to  name  the  writer,  it  will  appear  to  you  as  from  the 
hand  of  a  perfect  stranger.  Nor  can  I  be  sure  you  will  not 
say  that  the  case  might  just  as  well  have  been  actually  so, 
for  any  interest  you  can  now  feel  in  recalling  to  mind  that 
you  did  once  know  such  a  person  as  J.  Foster. 

One  has,  on  some  occasions  in  the  long  course  of  life,  felt 
one  could  say,  with  perfect  consciousness  of  truth,  what  one 
could  not  reasonably  ea^ect  to  be  believed-— all  appeara;nces 
being  so  directly  to  the  contrary.  The  present  is  such  a 
one ;  so  that  I  shall  have  no  just  cause  to  complam,  if  my 
declaration  be  not  believed  tliat,  ever  since  I  left  Ireland  to 
this  hour,  I  have  retained  a  very  grateful  remembrance  of 
my  old  friend,  Mx,  Purser,  and  of  his  family ;  concerning 
whom  I  have  inquired  and  heard  at  intervals,  from  various 
persons  that  I  have  met  with  through  the  long  period  of 
more  than  thirty  years. 

It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  explain  (and  indeed  I  may 
justly  suppose  you  would  not  at  all  care  about  any  explana- 
tion) how  then  it  could  have  happened,  that  I  never,  in  any 
instance,  gave  any  token  of  such  regard  as  I  am  professing 
to  have  constantly  felt.  Having  always  been  intending  to 
write  to  you,  and  not  lony  to  delay  doing  so,  I  have  some- 
times  thought  there  was  some  kind  of  spell  or  fsttality  in 
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the  case.  Li  trath,  there  ia  a  certain  strange  power  or 
tendency  in  delaj  to  prolong  and  perpetuate  itself.  And 
after  it  has  continued  a  considerable  time,  perhaps  seTeral 
jearSy  there  comes  a  feeling  that  the  matter  of  ekaraeter  is 
now  quite  a  lost  thing,  and  that  therefore  the  case  can 
become  no  worse.  Something  partly  similar  has  happened 
with  respect  to  one  or  two  early  friends  in  this  counlr^,  still 
living,  held  always  in  friendly  remembrance,  never  visited  in 
the  remote  places  of  their  abode,  and  their  kst  letters,  of  a 
date  indefinitely  &r  in  the  past,  remaining  unanswered. 
Bat  this  case  respecting  my  two.  Irish  Mends  (the  senior 
and  the  junior),  is  by  much  the  worst  in  my  long  but  unim- 
portant history.  The  mortification  it  causes  me  is  such 
that  I  could  almost  wish  to  be  able  to  introduce  myself,  noi 
as  an  ancient  Mend,  little  deserving  to  be  rememhered  as 
such, — ^but  as  a  person  who  has  just  been  very  much  inte- 
rested in  hearing  a  particular  account  of  you  from  a  lady 
whose  sister  has  been  with  you  within  the  kst  year,  and 
who  gave  such  an  account  of  you  that  I  thought  I  should 
have  been  much  gratified  to  be  acquainted  with  such  a 
fiunily.  It  recalled  to  my  imagination,  once  again,  with  a 
vivid  freshness,  the  interesting  social  scenes  and  circum- 
stances of  a  period  lying  on  the  Moeni  of  life,  on  the  other 
side,  as  it  were,  of  a  mountain  which  I  have  long  since 
passed  over,  and  am  now  descending,  as  my  old  Mend  also 
IS,  far  down  toward  the  low  last  tract  of  life.  But  the 
images  so  revived  (which,  however,  have  never  fiided),  were 
in  strong  contrast,  in  many  essential  points,  with  those 
presented  by  the  description  of  what  I  should  find  if  I  were 
in  the  same  scene  agam.  One  important  and  estimable 
member  of  the  family  removed  from  the  world ;  a  younger 
one  long  since  grown  up,  and  placed  in  family  relations,  far 
off  from  you;  another,  once  my  young  Mend  and  pupil, 
now  in  middle  age,  dotMy  a  fanmy  man,  and  active  in  a 
sphere  of  business  and  various  cares, — all  this  is  so  vastly 
different  from  the  picture  iu  my  mind,  that  I  have  no  power 
of  thought  to  pass  the  one  into  the  other,  so  as  to  realize 

this  later  form  of  the  scene  to  my  imagination 

As  to  myself,  you  are  not  likeh^  to  have  heard  anything 
scarcely  of  the  course  of  my  fife,  marked  by  none  but 
common  occurrences.     Since  I  saw  Ireland  I  have  spent 
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seyeral  years  in  some,  and  many  years  in  other  parts  of 
England ;  in  Sussex,  near  London,  near  Bristol,  at  Frome, 
at  a  remote  place  high  up  in  Gloucestershire,  and  lastly, 
near  ten  years  again  near  Bristol,  to  which  last  place  I  have 
always  retained  a  partiality  ever  since  I  was  at  the  academy 
there  in  my  youth.  In  two  of  these  places  of  residence  I 
was  for  a  considerahle  time  a  settled  preacher,  as  we  call  it, 
— ^at  one  of  them,  at  two  periods  distant  from  each  other ; 
but  in  each  instance  was  compelled  to  give  in,  by  some  kind 
of  debility  in  the  parts  about  the  throat,  which  rendered 
the  constantly  recurring  exercise  of  public  speaking  dificult 
and  painful.  Always,  however,  up  to  this  time,  I  have  con- 
tinued to  preach  occasionally.  Just  twenty  years  I  have 
been  a  married  man,  with  great  cause  to  be  nappy  in  that 
connection We  have  two  daughters,  our  only  sur- 
viving children ;  a  son,  who  would  have  been  now  eighteen, 
died  last  year  of  consimiption.  I  have  great  reason  to  be 
pleased  at  having  had  my  lot  cast,  temporarily,  in  a  variety 
of  situations,  though  with  no  very  remarkable  events  in 
any  of  them ;  since  this  has  given  me  the  opportunity  and 
advantage  of  seeing  more  of  the  nature  of  things  and  men, 
than  I  might  if  fixed  during  the  main  part  of  life  in  one 
place.  I  am  now  in  the  fifty-eighth  year,  and  feel  very 
sensible  monitions  of  approach  to  old  age,  especially  in  the 
decay  of  sight,  and  something  in  that  of  memory.  .  .  • 


OXLY.   TO  THE  EEY.   JOSIAH  BILL, 

September,  1827. 
....  I  have  cause  to  sympathize  with  your  emotions  in 
remembrance  of  one  whom  you  see  on  earth  no  more ;  it 
being  this  week  of  last  year  that  I  resigned  my  only  son. 
A  day  or  two  since,  when  left  in  solitude,  I  went  up  to  an 
unoccupied  room  where  a  number  of  things  that  were  his 
are  put  away ;  and  opened  once  again,  a  box  where  various 
chemical  articles  remain  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  his 
own  hands  placed  them ; — and  thought  of  him  as  now  in 
another  world ;  with  the  questions  rising  again — Where  ?  oh 
where? — ^In  what  manner  of  existence?      Amidst  what 
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scenes,  and  revelations,  and  society  ?  With  what  remem- 
brances of  this  world  and  of  us  whom  he  has  left  behind  in 
it? — Questions  so  often  breathed,  but  to  which  no  voice 
replies.  What  a  sense  of  wonder  and  mystery  overpowers 
the  mind, — to  think  that  he  who  was  here,  whose  last  look, 
and  words,  and  breath,  I  witnessed, — ^whose  eyes  I  dosed, 
whose  remains  are  mouldering  in  the  earth  not  far  hence, 
should  actually  be  now  a  conscious  intelligence  in  another 
economy  of  the  universe ! — Such  thoughts  have  numberless 
times  come  in  solemn  shade  over  your  mind ;  but  sometimes 
they  have  come  in  brightness.  We  have  the  delightful 
confidence  that  our  departed  sons  have  now  infinitely  the 
advantage  of  us ;  and  tnat  they  are  trusting  in  the  divine 
mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  for  us,  that  we  shall  one  day  reach 
their  happy  abodes,  never  again  to  suffer  a  separation.  And 
now  a  year  has  been  taken  from  the  diminishing  interval 
between  our  losing  them  in  death,  and  recovering  them,  I 
trust,  in  immortality. 

It  is  an  all-wise  and  all-gracious  Power>  that  presides  over 
the  appointment  of  those  who  remain  to  us.  Not  less  in 
wisdom  and  goodness  will  it  be,  if  he  shall  withdraw  from 
us  yet  another,  or  another  of  those  who  remain  to  us. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  hope  that  such  a  visitation  is  not 
approaching  you.  I  should  be  gratified  to  hear  that  the 
one  you  are  at  present  so  anxiously  watching  for  is  recover- 
ing to  a  less  endangered  state. 


CXLYI.  TO  BENJAMnr  STOEES,  ESQ. 

March  10,  1828. 

There  seems  to  be  a  gloomy  shade  hovering  over  my 

mind  since  I  received  W 's  letter  on  Saturday.    The 

image,  as  now  lifeless,  of  the  man  that  I  have  so  often  seen 
in  the  highest  health  and  spirits,  is  continually  presenting 
itself.  A^d  many  times,  these  two  days,  the  social  scenes 
of  his  house,  where  I  have  repeatedly  been  received  in  so 
very  kind  a  manner,  tave  come  with  vividness  to  my 
memory.  The  extreme  suddenness  seems  almost  to  disable 
the  mind  to  realize  the  fact  in  thought.     The  idea  of  his 

VOL.  I.  n 
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moving  rapidly  on,  in  vigorous  life,  to  a  certain  spot,  to  one 
precise  pomt,  and  on  coming  exactly  thither,  being,  as  in  a 
moment,  in  another  world,  renders  the  mystery  of  death 
still  more  intense.  And  there  being  nothing  to  excite  the 
slightest  anticipation,  when  he  set  out  on  the  journey,  when 
he  came  within  a  nule — within  a  few  steps, — of  the  fatal 
point !  How  true  the  saying,  that ''  in  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death!" 

It  must  have  been  an  almost  overwhelming  shock,  which 
each  of  his  near  relations,  but  above  all  his  wife,  would  feel 
on  receiving  the  messenger  or  the  letter  that  brought  the 

sad  information.    W intimated  an  apprehension  of 

serious  danger  to  her,  on  account  of  a  frail  and  sinking 
state  of  health.  But  I  hope  she  will  not  be  the  victim  of 
the  first  dreadful  emotions,  or  the  subsequent  distress  and 
sadness.  The  younger  portion  of  his  fiimily  have  in  their 
lively  age  the  power  that  conteracts  in  due  time  the 
pressure  of  sorrow.  It  must  appear  to  you  all  a  strange 
and  affecting  circumstance,  that  the  son,  the  brother,  the 
husband,  the  father  that  was,  a  few  days  since,  is  now  no 
more  in  any  of  those  relations,  no  more  to  be  conversed 
with,  and,  a^ber  a  few  days,  to  be  seen  no  more  on  earth. 

I  join  in  the  wish  which  will  be  felt  by  you  all,  that  this 
solemn  event  may  be  rendered  salutary  to  the  best  interests 
of  those  who  suffer  so  mournful  a  visitation. 

I  feel  very  sensibly  the  kindness  of  your  renewed  invita- 
tion at  this  season  of  sorrow.  I  could  not  hesitate  if  the 
circumstances,  as  I  wiU  plainly  describe  them,  did  not  put 
upon  me  what  I  think  you  will  acknowledge  to  be  an 
absolute  compulsion. — ^I  say  not  a  word  about  what  I  did 

mention,  for  one  thing,  in  my  reply  to  W ,  the  return 

of  that  incommodious  affection  under  which  I  suffered  at 
Bourton,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  there.  It 
is  a  very  inconvenient  attendant  on  traveling  and  visiting ; 
but  I  think  it  is  beginning  to  yield  a  little  to  the  applica- 
tion of  what  was  so  kindly  sent  me  by  Miss  B .    At 

9Jij  rate  I  would  not,  after  your  letter,  let  that  prevent  my 
seeing  you  at  the  time  I  had  engaged.  It  is  this  matter  of 
Dr.  Marshman*s  that  forms  the  iron  of  the  bondage.  The 
case  stands  thus.  He  has  found  his  ugly  task,  partly  from 
the  complication  and  extent  of  subjects  involved  m  it,  vastly 
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more  toilsome  and  tedioas  than  lie  calculated ;  and  now  he 
ia  receiving  letters  day  after  day  from  friends  in  different 
qtutrters,  expressing  wonder  what  he  can  he  ahout,  telling 
him  that  he  is  leaving  them  without  competent  means  to 
act  efficiently  as  his  advocates.  He  is  therefore  hecome 
painfully  anxious  to  get  the  article,  or  rather  the  first  and 
larger  half  of  it,  out  very  soon. — ^As  to  what  himself  has  now 
remaining  to  he  done,  he  mi^ght  dispense  with  any  assistance 
I  can  give  him.  But  the  thmg  is,  that  I  have  heen  inveigled 
into  undertaking  to  write  something  xu  the  way  of  prefacey 
in  my  own  name ;  and  it,  has  unfortunately  spread  into  such 
prolmtv,  that  it  cannot  now  he  hrought  to  a  decent  ending, 
short  or  the  length  of  a  lonff  sermon.  A  portion  of  it  re- 
mains yet  to  he  composed,  and  the  whole  of  it  to  he  (I  dare 
say)  tedioushf  revised,  transcribed,  and  seen  through  the 
press.  M^  experience  certifies  me  that  this  is  impartible  to 
Be  done  within  the  short  interval  before  the  time  that  I  had 
so  confidently  promised  mysdf  to  see  you  at  Worcester. 
And  the  interposition  of  a  week  of  delay  at  this  juncture 
would  really  be  a  very  serious  injury  to  the  pressing  interests 
of  one  of  the  best  men,  as  I  certainly  believe,  on  earth,  and 
combined  with  his  the  interests  of  Serampore.  If  I  were  to 
say  I  must  go  to  Worcester,  he  is  too  unassuming,  by  far, 
to  remonstnte,  but  he  would  feel  extreme  regret ;  and  he 
is  half  jaded  and  oppressed  to  death  ahready,  between  the 
tedious  hibour  and  the  grievous  and  harassing  nature  of 
what  he  has  he&a.  about. — ^In  addition  to  the  disagreeable 
task  on  my  hands  I  must  find  time,  if  I  can,  to  answer 
several  of  the  letters  which  I  too  have  received  on  the 
business. 

This,  my  dear  Sir,  is  the  simple  truth  of  the  case.  You 
will  partly  see  the  stress  of  it,  but  cannot  in  the  s^me 
degree  in  which  I  am  made  sensible  of 'it  from  being 
implicated  in  it. — ^I  presume  that  your  sister  and  Mr. 
Easthope  are  with  you,  or  at  the  house  of  mourning — 
emphatically  such.  I  shall  sympathize  vnth  you  on  the 
melancholy  scene  which  is  probably  yet  to  come.  How 
differently  will  the  house,  the  gardens,  the  church,  and 
above  all  the  family,  appear  from  what  they  have  ever  done 
before ! 

I  will  not  condttde  vdthout  saying  that  I  promise  my- 
i>2 
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self  to  see  you  at  a  little  distance,  I  hope,  further  on  in 
the  spring — ^if  indeed  the  event  that  darkens  to  you  this 
period  of  the  spring,  did  not  warn  against  all  confidence 
in  projects  for  to-morrow. 


OXLTH.     TO  THE  BET.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

Staphion,  Auguit  16, 1828. 

....  So  your  old  war  against  London,  in  firm  alliance, 

too,  with  Hts.  Hill,  is  to  end  in  submission And 

there,  said  I,  looking  in  the  map  of  Cornwall  for  the 
situation  of  Cambeme,  and  finding  it  at  so  practicable  a 
distance  from  Portreath,  St.  Agnes,  and  what  not,  there 
goes  away  my  dream  of  passing  a  few  weeks  with  them 
in  a  locality  so  near  that  fine  picturesque  coast — there 
it  goes  in  chace  of  my  former  dream  of  seeing  them  on 
the  edge  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland.     Sic  transit  gloria  1 

Mrs.  Hill  and  the  young  people  have  done  wisely  to  take 
an  indemnification  beforehand  m  North  Wales,  for  what  is 
sacrificed  in  the  way  of  nature's  fine  things  by  the  sur- 
render of  Cornwall,  perhaps  the  final  surrender  in  respect 
to  residence ;  for  if  you  get  reconciled  to  London,  there 
is  circuit  for  you  after  circuit,  at  only  two  or  three  miles 
distance  at  each  remove,-  and  still  again  and  again  the 
same  round,  till  you  get  up  to  the  patriarchal  age  of  old 
Wesley  himself.  '  Adieu  therefore  now  to  coasts,  hills,  rills, 
and  every  thing  of  that  kind;  henceforward  it  is  to  be, 
streets,  smoke,  fogs,  and  the  Thames.  But  I  hope  the 
benefit  to  Mend  John  will  compensate  for  the  difference. 
....  I  never  did  or  could  like  tnat  bar-business  for  him,* 

*  *^  Afl  to  John's  zealouB  interest  about  non-profesrional  affiiin,  I  could 
have  assumed  all  that  without  your  telling  me.  And  now  do  not  protend 
that  I  am  taking  pari  againti  his  father  if  I  say  that,  while  said  fiitber 
will  do  right  to  remonstrate  against  escess,  he  should  not  treat  it  as  all 
excess.  While  I  hope  the  young  adrocate  and  jurisconsult  will  duly  work 
his  law-books,  it  were  yet  in  vain  to  deny  to  him  that  the  present  and 
coming-on  events  in  the  great  world  are  of  vast  and  almost  unlimited 
importance  to  all  mankind,  announcing  a  momentous  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  nations,  ominous,  in  all  probable  appearance,  of  the  wide 
destruction  of  those  dominations  which  have  so  long  held  them  in  sloiery 
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but  as  it  is  appaientlj  his  faUy  he  will  be  yery  properly- 
desirous  to  bring  all  attamable  qualifications  into  con- 
Tergence  upon  it.    How  it  would  please  me  and  vex  you, 
if  he  should,  after  all,  turn  Methodist  preacher,  or  tutor 
of  a  Methodist  academy — ^if  Baptist,  better  still;  instead 
of  going  to  lose   his    conscience,   and   perhaps    morals 
too,  among  a  set  of  the  most  unprincipled  fellows  on  ^e 
earth. 

.  .  .  There   is   little  to  be  said  about  myself.  ....  . 

What  is  called  "'  change  of  air  "  is  strongly  recommended, 
and  accordingly  I  am  g:oing  next  week,  if  there  be  any 
tolerable  idteration  of  tms  dolefully  wet  weather,  on  a. short 
visit  to  Worcester,  and  thence  probably  to  my  medical 
brother-in-law  at  Bourton.  Thence  I  must  come  to.  have 
the  meeting  with  Dr.  Marshman,  who  will  probably  not  be 
in  this  part  of  the  country  afterwards.  His  affiur  having 
occupied  me  during  much  the.  greater  part  of  the  year, 
during  which  I  should  otherwise  have  been  about  other 
work,  and  earning  a  little  money  in  that  way,  which  I  want 
as  much  as  my  neighbours ;  so  that  I  am  most  miserably 
in  arrear  with  certaon  doings  which  I  ought  to  have  been 
about,  and  had  pledged  myself  to  do  my  best  to  perform 
long  since.  I  am  therefore  under  every  kind  of  obligation 
to  try  to  do  what  I  can  during  the  descent  of  the  year, 
after  having  been  defrauded  of  the  best  and  most  genial 

rrt  of  it.  Besides  the  usual  grievance  and  distress  which 
always  experience  ia  any  mental  labour  there  is  the 
painful  addition,  that  latterly  my  eyes  are  in  such  a  state  of 
weakness  and  uneasiness,  that  I  can  read  very  little,  and 
am  ail  the  worse  off  for  even  thinking.  Every  da^,  and 
abnost  every  hour,  I  am  forcibly  reminded,  that  life  is  fast 
coming  toward  the  dregs — and  will,  ere  long,  come  to  its 
conclusion.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  less  of  the  former 
complaint  of  the  stomach This  impossibility  of  read- 
ing enough  to  be  of  any  use  (from  the  state  of  my  eyes) 
exacerbates  my  mortification  for  the  folly  of  having  accu-  . 
mulated  so  many  now  useless  books. 

and  supentition,  and  precunors  or  the  commencement,  it  may  be  piesomed, 
of  the  giand  process  (too  probably  a  tremendous  and  calamitous  one)  by 
which  Uie  GoTemor  of  the  world  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  vltimate 
L  of  tmth  and  righteousness." — Mr,  Faster  to  Rev,  Jotiah  HilL 
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....  While  writiiig  the  above,  with  the  intention  of 
despatching  this  sheet  bj  to-day's  post,  I  was  somewhat 
chagrined  by  a  note  introducing  a  gentleman  of  the 
CflJedonian  kirk,  a  stranger  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stirling,  but  luckilj  a  morUd  foe  to  all  episcopacy ;  a  man  ot 
large  mformation,  of  large  travelling,  and  modest  to  the 
last  degree.  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  hjm,  and  now ' 
return  to  mj  writing. 

....  Hall  was  ktelj  sa^g  that  there  must  infallibly 
be,  ere  long,  a  great  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
conference;  among  other  things,  that  the  lajfinen  will 
either  obtain  an  introduction  into  it,  or  will  do  their  best  to 
blow  it  up.  All  this  notwithstanding,  I  declare  to  you 
once  again,  that  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  the  enlarging 
extension  of  the  Methodists,  &om  my  uniform  oonyiction 
that  (with  no  small  discount  for  harm)  they  are  on  the 
whole  doing  great  good.  .... 


OXLYm.  TO  JOHK  PITBSSB,  JITK.,  I8Q. 

Sept.  80, 1828. 

I  am  just  returned  £rom  an  excursion  of  rather  pro- 
tracted duration  in  G^loucestershire,  Worcestershire,  &c. 
A  letter  received  at  Worcester  from  my  wife,  informed  me 
that  a  young  gentleman,  your  son,  had  been  here.  I 
r^retted  having  thus  been  prevented  seemg  him,  and 
stfll  more  so,  on  now  hearmg  her  description  of  the 
intelligent  and  manly  character  apparent  in  the  transient 
visitor. 

But — your  son, — a  young  man  of  mature  age, — ^I  seem 
to  be  unable  to  realize  the  fact.  All  my  ideas  fix  on  ifour* 
self,  as  a  ifoutk  very  much  in  mvnority  of  age;  and  I  cannot 
cany  my  imagination  on,  through  the  succession  of  events 
from  that  period,  so  long  past,  to  the  present  state  of  your 
condition. 

My  dear  friend,  your  shrewdness  will  have  perceived 
how  1  am  contriving  to  slide  into  the  letter  without  ac- 
counting first  for  the  long  silence  since  I  received  yours, 
which,  with  your  father's,  gave  me  the  most  animated 
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gratification.  But  for  explaining — ^tbat  cannot  be,  that  is 
quite  impossible,  unless  you  could  (and  you- cannot)  shape 
to  yourself  a  conception  of  such  a  disease  of  procrastina- 
tion, as  you  never  saw  exemplified,  in  an  equal  degree,  in 
£my  person  whom  you  can  have  had  within  your  habitual 
and  prolonged  observation.  To  be  sure  it  is  a  moral 
disease — ^but  it  has  clung  to  me  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a 
natural  and  constitutional  one. 

I  wHl,  however,  repeat,  with  what  a  strong  emotion  of 
pleasure  I  received  the  communications  &om  Dublin— ra 

Sleasure  which  I  certainly  intended  to  express  without 
elay.  Some  mortification,  I  acknowledge,  mingled  with 
the  pleasure.  The  warm  kindness  of  my  old  friends  had 
the  effect  of  giving  edge  to  my  self-accusation ;  and  this,  in 
truth,  however  perversely,  operated  somewhat  concurrently 
with  the  tendency  of  the  disease  of  which  I  have  been 
complaining.  But  now  I  am  recognized  as  an  old  Mend, 
and  will  gratefully  take  my  position  accordingly.  I  will 
try  to  place  myseLT,  as  now  an  old  man,  near  you,  now  a 
man  in  middle  age,  but  appearing  to  me,  whether  I  will  or 
not,  and  however  I  may  strive  to  change  the  aspect  and 
situation,  in  the  imi^e  of  a  youth  of  fifteen.  Nothing  less 
than  seeing  you  will  set  me  right ;  and  as  my  remembrance 
of  you,  and  of  our  diversified  intercourse  at  that  time, 
are  among  the  most  distinct  of  the  things  that  remain 
with  me  from  the  long  past,  I  am  certain  I  should,  in  the 
event  of  seeing  you,  have  to  combat  with  a  very  strange 
confusion  of  ideas,  and  that  the  one  person  would  very 
obstinately,  for  a  long  time,  be  two, — ^indeed,  perhaps 
always.  It  would,  however,  be  very  interesting  to  me  to 
hear  from  you  very  minutely,  as  means  of  identification, 
the  long  history  of  the  progress  of  events  during  the  blank 
interval  of  so  large  a  breadth  of  time.  I  should  recount, 
to  see  whether  or  how  much  you  recollected  in  coincidence 
with  me,  a  number  of  the  particulars,  the  adventures,  the 
debates,  the  juvenile  fancies,  which  stand  representative 
in  my  mind  of  the  young  friend  of  a  third  part  of  a  century 
back. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  me  to  see  your  family, 
and  you  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  Mrs.  Purser,  whom  I  so 
well  recollect  as  Miss  Allen — ^who  did  not  much  like  me — 
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at  which  1  am  fiir  firom  wondering, — and  indeed  think  she 
was  oonsiderablj  in  the  right,  for  certainly  I  was  a  queer 
article  in  those  times.  I  can  recollect  what  an  indifferent 
figure  I  cut  in  divers  respects  and  situations.  I  should 
be  much  amused  to  recall  some  of  them  with  her, — ^if  she 
had  any  marked  remembrance  of  any  of  them.  But,  my 
good  friend,  neither  did  she,  at  that  time,  much  like  you; 
and  it  would  have  seemed  an  extremely  improbable  event 
that  you  should  ever  have  become  united  in  the  most  inti- 
mate relation  of  life.  I  was  pleased  at  hearing,  last  summer, 
that  a  thing  so  imlikely  had  actually  come  to  pass,  and  am 
happy  to  believe  I  may  most  justly  congratulate  you  both ; 
and  1  most  cordially  wish  you  may  very  long  contribute  to 
each  other's  happiness. 

It  is  gratifying  that  you  appear  to  have  cause  for  so 
much  satisfaction  in  viewing  your  family,  when  I  see  so 
many  parents,  on  every  hand,  afflicted  with  apprehension 
and  sorrow  on  account  of  their  children ;  insomuch  that  I 
have  acquired  a  feeling  which  (tacitly  perhaps)  congratu- 
lates parents  on  the  early  removal  of  their  children  by 
death.  This  is  not  from  anv  painful  experience  of  my  own. 
....  My  eldest,  who  would  now  have  been  a  young  man 
about  nineteen,  died  of  consumption  two  years  since ;  and 
lefb  the  consolation  of  an  assured  hope  that  he  is  removed 
to  a  higher,  happier  region.  He  nad  previously  been, 
though  with  very  minor  fsiults,  an  object  of  considerable 
solicitude,  in  consideration  of  what  a  world  of  temptation 
he  was  (as  it  was  mistakenly  presumed)  entering  into ;  a 
world  quite  dreadful  in  its  aspect  on  the  character  and 
destinies  of  young  men.  He  departed  in  humble,  pious 
hope, — and  I  have  never  wished  him  here  again, — have 
felicitated  him,  rather,  on  his  final  escape  from  all  sorrow 
and  sin.  .  .  . 

It  would  be  a  high  gratification  to  me,  to  hear  those 
opinions  of  men  and  things  which  you  have  been  forming 
and  maturing  throughout  the  more  than  thirty  years  since 
I  saw  you.  It  would  be  curious  and  interesting  to  see  how 
far  our  general  or  particular  notions,  preferences,  or  aversions, 
would'  coalesce,  after  our  having  so  long  passed  through 
different  trains  and  scenes  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence.   From  the  early  acuteness  and  intelligence,  of  which 
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I  have  80  perfect  a  recollection,  I  am  sure  jou  cannot 
have  &iled  to  be  a  keen  observer  and  independent  thinker, 
while  a  vast  varietj  of  moral  phenomena  have  passed  before 
your  view.  Your  early  sentiments  were  formmg  to  a  cast 
not  greatly  alien  from  my  own;  and  I  cannot  help  flattering 
myself  that  we  should,  in  many  points,  find  ourselves  at 
tms  time  in  agreement,  even  after  so  immensely  long  a 
dissociation. — ^Have  you  taken  a  considerable,  or  a  lively, 
interest  in  jsolitical  events  and  subjects  ?  If  so,  you  have 
suffered  a  long  course  of  grievous  mortifications,— especially 
in  relation  to  joxa  own  country.  And  in  what  a  fearful 
state  is  that  country  at  this  hour ! — ^I  cannot  be  sure,  but 
am  strongly  inclined  to  presume,  that  you  think  the  whole 
system  of  the  Government  respecting  it  bears  a  character 
of  absolute  infisituation ;  that  a  "  lying  spirit"  has  prompted 
and  directed  all  their  councils : — ^and  with  such  a  mimstiy 
as  we  have  now,  for  a  judgment  sent  on  the  nation,  it  is 
gloomy,  and,  indeed,  quite  dreadful,  to  look  forward  to 
the  course  and  issue  of  things  m.  Ireland. 

You  have  lately  had,  in  Dublin,  Dr.  Marshman 

That  Serampore  affair  has,  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
occupied  my  time  and  attention  to  a  very  self-sacrificing 
extent ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  to  very  little  useful  purpose. 

.  .  %  .  Ailer  reading  the  principal  of  these  opponent 
publications,  I  have  to  say,  that  my  opinion  is  modified  in 
some  points. — ^!For  one  thing, — as  to  the  alienation  or  hosti- 
lity between  the  seniors  and  the  junior  missionaries, — ^the 
testimony  thus  produced  of  the  feelings  of  so  many  of  these 
latter,  does  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  fault  was  not  so 
wholhf  on  their  side  as  Dr.  M.  represents,  and  certainly 
thinks.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  considered  that  all  this 
is  their  own  story,  that  they  went  to  India  with  no  proper 
information,  and  with  expectations  ^\Ax^yrer^  necessarily 
disappointed, — and  that  many  of  the  circumstances  stated 
in  accusation  are  such  (I  know  that  some  are  such)  as  the  se- 
niors could  so  state  as  to  turn  the  accusation  on  the  juniors. 
....  Yet  I  admit  the  impression  that  in  some  degree^  not 
possible  to  be  precisely  assigned,  there  imw  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  the  seniors  exercised,  in  some 
particidars,  their  rightful  ascendency. — ^Another  thing  to 
De  admitted  is,  that  the  coalescence,  the  unanimity,  of 
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Bentiment  among  the  three  senioniy  has  not  been  bo  perfect 
and  entire  as  had  been  suppoBed,  while  nibstantiaUy  and 
generality  they  haye,  beyond  all  question,  coincided  in 
sentiment,  purpose,  and  plan  of  proce«din^. — But  how  care- 
lessly, indiscreetly,  and  sometimes  inconsistently,  they  have 
each  and  all  (the  three)  written  to  their  Mends,  at  various 
times!  But  these  discrepancies  are  the  produce  of  a 
ransack  of  (I  haye  heard)  700  letters  and  papers.  What 
might  not  be  the  result  of  such  a  ransack,  for  such  an  ex- 
clusiTe  purpose,  of  any  three  associated  men's  writings 
during  nearly  thirty  years'  co-operation  P-— Another  point 
which  these  documents  show  somewhat  more  plainly  and 
strongly  than  Dr.  M.  had  stated,  is,  that  in  the  undigested 
and  undefined  state  of  their  early  notions  of  their  situation 
relatively  to  the  Society,  they  liad  not  come  to  k  distinct 
and  positive  principle  of  independence  till  after  a  very  con- 
siderable advance  of  time.  .  .  .  But  their  solid  ground  in 
this  question  is,  that  from  nearly  the  beginning  the^r  acted 
independently,  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and  in  very  impor- 
tant and  even  hazardous  matters,  in  which  they  practioilly 
held  themselves  under  no  control  of  the  Socie%^,  not  seek* 
ing  either  its  assistance  or  counsel. — ^But  these  are  minor 
matters,  which,  however,  as  I  foresaw,  would  be  laboured 
against  the  Serampore  men,  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  great 
substance  and  mass  of  their  achievements  and  merits, 
namely,  that  they  have  most  indefatigably  laboured  for 
nearly  thirty  years  for  the  Christian  service,  that  they  have 
faithfully  expended  all  they  have  acquired,  in  every  way 
in  and  upon  that  service,  and  that  finally  they  have 
nothing  for  themselves— excepting  stiU  to  labour,  through 
the  remainder  of  life,  whether  &ough  ''evil  report''  or 
"  good  report." 

....  JBut  for  this  obtrusive  and  endless  topic,  I  should 
have  said  something  in  express  answer  and  acknowledgement 
to  my  old,  excellent,  and  always  dear  friend,  your  rather. 
....  He  and  I,  I  do  certainly  believe,  are  tlie  same  men 
that  we  were  almost  an  age  since ;  but  doubtless  we  should, 
if  we  met,  &el  mutual  ana  strange  wonder  to  see  the  operar 
tion  of  tune.  We  shall  not  long,  now,  remain  under  that 
operation.  Eternity  is  beginning  to  throw  on  us  its  mys- 
terious gleams  through  the  growing  shades  of  our  evening 
of  life.  .  .  . 
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CXLIX.   TO  THE  BEY.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

December  15, 1828. 

....  Por  the  evenings,  I  have  been  a  prisoner  all  the 
autumn,  and  must  be  all  the  winter — ^rigorously  so.  A  cold 
and  cough,  confirmed  from  time  to  tmie,  last  winter  and 
spring,  1ms  been  partially  removed  by  the  whole  fine  summer ; 
during  which  I  took  more  than  a  month's  excursion,  in 
parts  of  Gloucestershire,  Worcestershire,  and  Herefordshire, 
under  the  most  faTourable  auspices  possible  of  weather, 
hospitable  friends,  and  care,  ayoidance  of  all  eTenins;  parties, 
and  exemptions  from  public  exercises.  The  cough  at  one 
time  had  veiy  ill-omened  symptoms,  as  evidently  betraying 
an  affection  of  the  lungs.  I  am  strictly  ordered  to  keep  out 
of  the  evening  damp  and  cold, — ^never  go  into  the  town  in 
the  evening,  not  even  to  hear  Hall — and  take  every  sort  of 
care.  The  cough  is 'very  much  diminished^  and  I  expect 
that  continued  care  will  remove  the  remainder.  Within 
the  last  half-year  I  have  lost  (so  nearly  wholly,  as  to  amount 
to  quite  the  same  thing)  the  hearing  of  one  ear,  without 
any  known  cause,  without  pain,  but  m  such  a  manner  as 
renders  it  certain  it  will  always  remain  lost.  And  aU  my 
poor  teeth  are  ^one,  but  three  or  ^our  that  are  soon  to 
loUow.  Otherwise  I  am  in  much  better  health  than  two  or 
three  years  since. 

Good  wife  is  in  the  same  feeble,  ailing,  but  patient  way. 
I  could  not  tell  you  in  any  moderate  number  of  words,  or 
pages,  or  sheets,  the  state  of  the  Serampore  afiTair.  lihat 
affair  has  been  sadly  and  utterly  consuming  my  time  and 
attention  for  the  whole  past  year — a  vast  nunu)er  of  laboured 
letters  to  write,  &c.,  &c. 

Hall  has  had  a  whole  year  of  most  miserable  suffering, 
under  his  old  complaint.  In  other  joints  of  health  he 
seems  tolerably  well,  and  no  decadence  m  mind. 
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OL.   TO  THE  BET.  JOBIJlH  HILL. 
[On  the  death  of  Hn.  HilL] 

Stapkton^  December  26, 1828. 

What  shall  I— can  I — say  to  my  dear  old  friend,  on 
whom  the  hand  of  Gk)d  has  been  so  heavily  and  mysteriously 
kidP  This  has  been  the  question  with  me  from  day  to 
day,  while  each  returning  morning  I  have  been  resolving 
not  to  let  the  day  pass  without  an  attempt  to  speak  to  him 
in  terms  of  commiseration ;  and  still  a  constant  feeling  of 
utter  impotence  has  frustrated  my  resolution.  To  Sim 
» alone  who  has  afflicted,  it  belongs  to  impart  the  merciful 
influence  to  sustain  you  under  the  overwhelming  calamity. 
And  I  pray  him  to  enable  you  to  yield  yourself  up  to  him 
in  resignation,  and  repose  on  him  for  support.  May  all 
that  you  so  firmly  believe,  and  have  so  often  cogently 
taught,  of  the  consoling  efficacy  of  faith  in  the  divine 
goodness,  be  realized  to  you  now  in  your  season  of  deepest 
distress!  It  ««  all  true— you  know  in  whom  you  have 
believed — and  that  he  is  all-sufficient  to  console  his  servants, 
in  the  most  painful  and  melancholy  scenes  in  which  his 
sovereign  dispensations  may  place  them.  He  does  not 
brin^  them  under  oppressive  trials  to  desert  them  there, 
and  leave  them  to  their  own  feeble  strength.  He  imll  not 
leave  you ;  he  can  sustain  you — and  I  trust  he  will  give  you 
power  to  lay  hold  on  him  for  strength. 

From  your  letter  previous  to  the  last,  I  could  not  help 
admitting  some  dark  and  painful  forebodings;  insomuch 
tl^it  the  external  signs  on  your  last,  gave  me  a  strong  in- 
timation of  what  it  was  to  tell  me.  Yet  I  had,  till  receiving 
it,  indulged  some  little  hope  that  our  dear  friend  might  be 
recalled  from  the  &tal  brink,  to  remain  a  companion  and  a 
blessing  to  her  family.  But  the  sovereign  authority,  the 
voice  which  angels  and  saints  obey,  still  called  onwards. 
She  was  appointed  for  other  society.  She  has  now  entered 
into  it, — in  a  scene  whence  all  her  warm  affection  for  those 
she  has  left  behind  (an  affection,  we  may  well  believe,  in- 
extinguishable by  death)  would  not  move  in  her  happy 
spirit  a  wish  to  return.  In  that  society  no  doubt  she  has 
joined,  for  one  dear  and  happy  associate,  her  admirable  son 
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who  had  gone  before,  as  if  on  purpose  to  congratulate  her 
on  her  arrival.  If  you  could  know  the  heavenly  rapture  of 
those  mutual  felicitations !  "  Too  happy,"  you  would  say, 
"  too  happy  there  for  me  to  wish  those  beloved  beings  were, 
even  for  my  sake,  again  in  a  world  like  this.  Bather  let  me 
patientlv  go  on  my  joumejr,  deprived  of  their  loved  com- 
panionship, till  I  shall  obtain  it  again — ^where  I  can  never 
lose  it  more."  How  soon  the  few  fleeting  years  of  our 
remaining  life  will  be  gone!  Oh  that  they  may,  through 
the  discipline  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  be  a  process  to  prepare 
us  to  mingle  in  the  felicities  of  our  departed,  sainted  mends, 
and  gratefully  exulting  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  has 
exalted  them  from  this  sinM  world  to  his  own  blessed 
abodes !  I  have  lived  for  several  years  in  the  apprehension 
of  being  visited  by  such  a  dispensation  as  that  under  which 
you  are  suffering,*  and  there  has  been  a  degree  of  consola- 
tion in  the  thought,  that  I  am  too  far  advanced  in  life  for 
the  deprivation,  S  it  should  be  inflicted,  to  be  a  loss  of  very 
long  duration. 

By  this  time,  what  was  mortal  of  our  dear  friend  has  been 
consigned  to  its  resting-place  in  darkness  and  silence ;  and 
I  can  pensively  sympathize  in  the  profound  musings  in 
which  your  spuit  is  drawn  to  follow  the  immortal  part. 
Oh,  what  is  the  transition?  Whither  is  that  immortal 
essence  gone?  In  what  higher  manner  does  it  live,  and 
know,  and  exert  its  faculties  no  longer  involved  in  the 
dark  tabernacle  of  dying  flesh  ?  Our  departed  friend  does 
not  come  to  reveal  it  to  us.  But  enough  to  know  that  it 
is  a  deliverance  from  all  pains,  and  weakness,  and  fears, — 
a  deliverance  from  gin,  tnat  most  dreadful  thing  in  the 
universe.  And  it  is  to  be  past  death — ^to  have  accom- 
plished that  one  amazing  act  which  we  have  yet  undone 
before  us,  and  are  to  do.  It  is  to  know  what  that  awful 
and  mysterious  thing  is,  and  that  its  pains  and  terrors  are 
gone  past  for  ever.     "I  have  died,"  our  beloved  friend 

*  ^  It  would  be  an  irrational  presumption  to  reckon  on  it,  that  we  and 
our  two  inestimable  female  assodates,  shall  all  be  found  on  this  earth  at  the 
end  of  the  six  years  next  to  come.  Within  that  period  past  there  has  gone 
away,  from  each  of  our  little  families,  one  individual  that  was  with  us,  but 
whom  we  shall  see  no  more  till  after  we  also  shall  have  passed  the  dark 
frontier."-— Afr.  Fatter  to  the  Rev,  Josiah  Hill,  September  13,  1828. 
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BAjB  now,  with  exultation, ''  and  I  liye  to  die  no  more ! 
have  conquered  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  .... 


OXI.  TO  THE  BEY.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

January,  1829. 

....  Wherever  you  fix  or  remove,  it  is  affectiug  to 
cpnfiider  what  a  changed  condition  Divine  Providence  has 
appointed  to  accompany  you.  In  every  former  movement 
and  station,  during  a  very  long  lapse  of  time,  you  have 
been  accompanied  by  one  of  the  best,  and  dearest,  and 
most  affectionate  friends  that  any  mortal  was  ever  favoured 
to  possess.*  Whatever  else  you  found  untoward,  whoever 
else  might  be  unamiable  or  ungracious,  she  was  ever  good 
and  kind.  It  is  now  appointed  to  you  that  no  longer 
herself,  but  her  memory,  is  to  accompany  you — a  memory 
ever  dear  and  cherished,  present  every  day  and  hour,  pre- 
senting her  image  as  still  smiling  tenderly  upon  you,  but, 
therefore,  still  telling  you  what  you  have  lost.  But  yet  this 
will  not  be  all  that  the  beloved  vision  will  tell  you.  It  will 
represent  to  you  that  she  herself  still  lives;  that  she  Has 
ceased  to  live  with  you,  only  because  her  Heavenly  Pather 
required  her  presence  in  a  nigher  abode ;  that  she  waits  for 
you  there,  admonishing  you  to  be,  meanwhile,  patient  and 

*  *'  I  have  often  imagined  to  myself  how  you  would  feel  (and  indeed, 
how  I  myself  should  feel)  at  the  cottage,  and  each  spot  in  the  vidnity,  of 
that  &Tourite  Little  Haven, — where  has  so  oflen  been  seen,  — and  where 
would  be  seen  no  more, — that  ODuntenanoe  to  kmd,  so  benignant ;  where 
at  moments  there  would  be  almost  the  expectation  of  hearing — but  there 
would  not  be  heard — that  voice,  expressiTe  of  every  gentle  and  amiable 
sentiment,  uttering  some  affectionate  wish,  or  some  considerate  suggestion, 
for  the  pleasure  or  advantage  of  each  friend  in  the  little  company ;  with  a 
generous  disinterestedness,  a  forward  readiness  to  saerifice  her  own  con- 
venience, which  has  always  struck  me  as  pre-eminently  conspicuous  in  the 
character  of  her  who  is  now  gone  to  a  congenial  region  and  society, — a 
region  and  society  where  her  gentle  and  generous  spirit  ia  emphatically  at 
home.  That  'she  is  here  no  more,'  wiU  be  the  affecting  and  painful 
thought  in  every  place  you  can  visit  where  she  has  been  your  loved 
associate  ;  but  then,  let  faith  take  up  the  words,  and  teU  where  she  is,— 
and  where  she  will  affectionately  wait  to  receive  those  she  has  left  behind.'* 
r-Mr.  Foster  to  the  Rev,  Josiah  HiU,  March  25, 1829. 
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asealoits  in  accomplishing  your  appointed  term  of  duty  and 
trial,  as  she  has  accomplished  hers ;  and  that  every  day  and 
hour  of  this  your  Mthiul  progress,  brings  you  nearer  to  a 
happy  and  eternal  re-union.  While  you  can  no  longer  live 
for  her,  may  you  the  more  live  to  that  supreme  and  eternal 
Friend  to  whom  and  with  whom  9he  now  hves,  more  happily 
and  nobly  than  the  highest  attainment  of  any  of  his  servants 
while  yet  sojourning  on  earth.  You  will  often  &11  into 
profound  and  earnestly  inquisitive  musings  on  the  state  of 
being  into  which  she  has  made  the  mysterious  transition* 
What  is  it  to  have  passed  through  death,  and  to  be  now 
looking  upon  it  as  an  event  behind — ^an  event  from  which 
she  is  every  moment  further  removing;  when  so  lately, 
when  but  a  few  days  since,  she  was  every  moment,  as  aQ 
mortals  are,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  it  ?  What 
must  be  the  thoughts,  the  emotions,  on  closely  comparing 
these  two  states,  under  the  amazing  impression  of  actual 
experience  P  How  many  dark  and  most  interesting  and 
solemn  queHians  (as  they  are  to  us — as  they  recently  were 
to  her)  are  now,  to  her,  questions  no  longer !  And  would 
her  happy  spirit  wish  it  possible  and  permitted,  to  convey 
to  you  and  her  children  some  part  of  the  knowledge  which 
has  thus,  since  she  left  you,  come  upon  her  like  the  rising 
sun  ?  No ;  she  sees  it  is  not  proper ;  that  it  would  not  be 
for  the  welfare  of  those  she  has  left  behind  and  still  loves : 
but  delights  to  anticipate  that  the  time  will  come  for  them 
to  attain  this  glorious  and  marvellous  light,  like  her,  and 
with  her.  And  if  it  mav  be  presumed  that  while  assuredly 
nothing  that  is  taking  place  on  earth  can  cause  her  paiuy  it 
may  consist  with  the  economy  of  that  state,'  that  she  shall 
derive  pleasttre  from  what  is  in  progress  in  the  scene  she 
has  IdPlb,  nothing — except  the  general  triumph  of  her 
Bedeemer's  cause — ^nothing  will  administer  more  joy  than 
her  husband's  and  her  children's  advancing  on  the  way  to 
heaven.  To  ihem,  her  children,  I  trust  this  affecting  event 
will  be  made  a  powerful  confirmation  and  enforcement  of  all 
their  best  convictions  and  resolutions.  It  is  thus  only  that 
such  an  irreparable  loss  can  be  compensated  to  them;  so 
that  their  loiss  shall  be  not  only  her  gain,  but  theirs  also. 

When  you  shall  have  recovered  composure  enough  to 
resume  public  labours,  the  activity  and  frequent  .exercise, 
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with  its  varieties  of  place,  will  be  beneficial  to  you.    At 

E resent  it  may  often  seem  to  you  that  you  can  never  again 
ave  spirit  and  vigour  of  mind  enough  for  such  activity. 
But,  though  pensive  and  desolate  feelmgs  will  often  invaae 
you,  I  trust  that  the  compelled  exertions  of  your  office  will 
contribute  to  break  the  continuity  of  your  sorrow,  and  aid 
the  softening  effect  of  time ;  while  religion,  above  all,  will 
impart  the  consolations  which  you  will  often  have  to  assure 
your  hearers  that  the  afflicted  must  seek  and  will  find,  in 
that  best  resource.  You  will  have  to  assure  them — ^and 
may  you  have  the  happy  experience  of  it — that  the  divine 
mercy  and  support  are  all-sufficient 


CLII.  TO  JOHK  EASTHOPE,  ESQ. 

February  24, 1829. 
At  this  one  turn,  I  have  the  greatest  delight  in  adverting 
to  the  political  business  in  your  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  The 
dictators  there  have  for  once  been  dictated  to.  They  pre- 
tend indeed  to  kick  at  the  imputation  o^  fear,  of  acting 
under  dire  compulsion,  and  all  that;  but  the  Catholic 
Association  knows  better.  But  never  mind  either  motives 
or  pretences,  so  the  good  thing  be  done.  How  baffled  are 
all  our  calculations!  We  deplored  Canning's  extinction; 
whereas  Canning  declared  he  woM  not  help  the  late  claims 
of  the  Dissenters :  and  it  seems  doubtfdl  whether  he  could 
in  a  Whig  ministry,  even  making  the  Catholic  business 
''  a  cabinet  measure,*'  as  they  caU  it,  whether  he  actually 
could  have  carried  this  most  important  point.  And  now, 
here  is  a  driving,  dashing  fellow  of  the  sword,  from  whom 
we  expected  nothing  for  Ireland  but  a  Brunswick  manifesto 
and  a  host  of  bayonets— and  the  thing  is  done  at  a  stroke. 
Here  too  is  Peel^  as  staunch  as  any  rock  or  stock  against 
the  whole  aflTair — and  a  complete  Tory  ministry,  adverse  to 
political  liberty  in  all  shapes  and  places — ^here  we  have 
them  doing  the  veiy  thing  which  all  the  bigots  and  anti- 
'  reformists  were  exulting  to  have  them  in  power  again  from 
the  confidence  that  they  would  he  sure  never  to  do. 

Still  I  am  somewhat  in  fear  till  I  see  the  business  over, 
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that  there  will  be,  to  please  the  poor  creatures  who  are 
afraid  lest  we  should  be  all  burnt  alive,  some  invidious  and 
ungracious  drawback,  under  the  name  and  notion  of  '*  se- 
corities  " — ^a  most  ridiculous  notion  and  term — ^as  if  there 
could  he  any  securities  but  those  consisting  in  the  good- 
will of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  wisdom,  equity,  and 
strength  of  the  Protestant  nation  and  government.  Tou 
will  see  some  fine  battling,  fine  canting,  fine  ratting,  and 
fine  mortification.  For  once  you  will  have  the  delight  of 
seeing  i^Q  power  on  the  right  side,  so  new  aad  exhilarating 
a  circumstance  after  you  have  so  many,  times  heard  a  good 
cause  (this  one  and  others)  vigorously  advocated  with  the 
desponding,  sullen  reflection  aS  the  while,  that  it  was  all 
lost  labour. 


CUn.    TO  B.  STOEBS,  X8Q. 

April  30,  1829. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  Serampore  affair.  .  . 
My  estimate  of  the  main  and  substantial  merits  of  the  case 
remains  unchanged.  The  modification  of  opinion  which  I 
have  been  led  to  admit,  on  apparently  sufficient  evidence 
is,  that  Dr.  M.'s  family  and  domestic  arrangements  have 
latterly  taken  somewhat  too  much  of  a  styluth  cast,  through 
an  indulgence  of  the  young  people's  taste  for  the  genteel. 
Not  that  I  believe  that  this  has  gone  at  all  beyond  what  is 
vastly  common  among  our  good  people,  and  good  non-cons., 
in  this  country,  whose  means  would  admit  of  it ;  but  the 
thing  is,  that  a  quite  different  standard  is,  and  resolutely 
will  be  applied  to  a  mission  family,  avowedly  acting,  and 
really  hamng  acted,  on  a  principle  of  entire  self-devotement 
to  tne  Christian  cause.  In  consideration  of  the  use  that 
will  infallibly  and  very  effectually  be  made  of  any  even 
small  deviation  from  this  high  principle,  by  the  enemies,  I 
have  urgently  inculcated  on  Dr.  M.  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
cluding at  his  return,  any  real  excess  of  show  and  style."  * 

-  •  ^  T)u8  18  a  matter  not  reducible  to  any  strict  rules  of  propriety.    Our 
well  conditioned  and  genteelish  non-oons.  would  spurn  at  any  such  prescription 
and  interdictions ;  but  the  high  and  devoted  character  assumed  by  the 
VOL.  II.  B 
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OliIT.    TO  B.   STOXSS,  XSQ. 

December  5, 1829. 
The  last  time  of  my  being  at  Worcester,  I  left  you  with 
very  irksome  feelmgs,  on  account  of  having  declined  evexi. 
so  much  as  one  instance  of  compliance  with  the  friendl|y 
■  requests  for  a  public  service  of  any  kind.  Not  exactly 
that  I  reproached  myself  for  not  having  complied,  but  an 
indistinct  mingled  mortification  respecting  it  altogether,  as 
what  would  appear  an  unfriendly  thing  to  you  personally ; 
for  as  to  the  ministers,  my  acquaintance  had  been  so  small 
as  to  make  it  a  different  case  from  what  it  would  be  with 
some  old  familiar  friend,  like  Coles,  vrith  whom  I  had  had 
a  sort  of  social  connection  for  many  long  years  con- 
tinuously  It  may  seem  strange  enough,  and  in- 
deed, no  good  symptom  of  character,  that  I  should  feel 
such  extreme  repugnance  to  such  services.  And  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  more  candour  than  I  could  expect 
from  any  one  but  yourself  and  Mrs.  Stokes,  would  be 
requisite  for  allowing  any  validity  to  my  explanation; — 
that,  having  been  so  long  out  of  the  practice  of  preaching, 
I  have  come  to  feel  very  great  inaptitude,  except  for  some 
such  thing  as  an  off-hand  talk  in  some  of  our  village 
meeting-houses — that,  from  infrequency  in  part,  it  is  m 
such  places  alone  that  I  could  feel  myself  in  any  degree  at 
ease  in  such  off-hand  work  —  that,  having  next  to  no 
memoiy  at  all,  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to  make  any  preparation, 
beyond  a  few  written  sentences,  of  which,  as  suggestions^ 
I  am  to  make  just  what  I  can  at  the  time,  and  that  I  can 
make  nothing  of  them  except  where  much  at  my  ease  from 
the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  auditors — and  that,  in  addition, 
I  have  great  difficulty,  from  failure  of  si^ht  for  near  objects^ 
to  make  out  even  the  largely-scrawled  lines  on  my  paper — 
that,  therefore,  I  have  everything  against  me  for  making 
any  thing  of  the  exercise  but  a  cause  of  mortification  to 
myself,  and,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  to  my  friends 

Serampore  fraternity,  and  the  very  invidious  circumstances  in  which  thej 
were  placed,  rendered  it  an  important  and  evident  law  of  prudence,  to 
maintain  as  much  as  possible  of  even  a  puritanic  simplicity  and  unworUt- 
lineits  in  their  economj."— Mr.  Fotter  to  the  Rev, «/.  Fawcett,  AprU  24, 
1830. 
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among  the  auditors.  I  have  spoken  the  literal  troth  about 
preparation  and  metnary.  Even  in  the  Bristol  lecturea  some 
years  back,  my  preparation  did  not  go  one  inch  beyond 
the  bare  written  scheme,  which  might  have  been  read  in 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  I  was 
long  enough  in  writing  those  bare  schemes — often  as  much 
as  three  days;  but  even  then,  under  very  considerable 
responsibility,  I  never  could  do  any  thing  at  all  in  the  way 
of  what  may  be  c&Hed  filling  up.  That  would  have  far  more 
than  doubted  the  time,  and  besides,  such  endless  labour 
would  have  been  nearly  useless,  as  I  was  absolutely  certain 
that  I  should  retain  no  recoUection,  io  any  purpose,  of 
what  I  might  have  so  prepared.  But  the  consequence  was, 
l^e  constant  hazard  of  failure,  which  sometimes  did  take 
place  in  a  most  mortifying  degree.  So  that  between  such 
toil  and  such  liabiliirjr  to  Allure  notwithsanding,  I  was  glad 
to  make  an  end  of  the  service.  The  truth  is,  that  it  costs 
me — or  rather  would  cost  me — more  labour  than  any  other 
preacher  alive,  to  do  that  which,  4n  one  sense,  lam  able  to  do, 
able,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  all  cirewnetances  favourable. 
All  this  beine  thus  matter  of  unpleasant  experience,  I  have 
fiilly  declined  all  preaching  but  such  little  village  work  as 
I  have  mentioned ;  and  even  that  is  now  of  rare  occurrence, 
in  consequence  of  there  being  a  settled  minister  now  at  the 
place  to  which  I  used  oftenest  to  go.  In  Bristol  I  believe 
I  shall  never  preach  again.  I  have  told  the  friends  so,  in 
such  honest  terms,  that  I  am  now  never  applied  to,  except 
that  I  was  asked  to  make  one  sermon  at  Broadmead,  during 
Hall's  absence,  which  I  refused 
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1830. 
....  I  do  Hot  know  whether  you  saw  much  of  Dr. 
Marshman  in  his  visit  (there  were,  I  think,  two  visite)  to 
Dublin Uniformly,  and  in  all  places,  we  have  ob- 
served him  indisposed,  in  an  tmcommon  degree,  to  magnify 
or  dilate  upon  his  own  services.  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
had  done  half  so  much  who  would  advert  to  it  half  so  little. 

E  2 
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I  was  struck  with  the  fact,  and  have  often  mentioned  it, 
that  dap  and  weeks  might  have  passed  awaj  in  conrersa- 
tional  companies  (in  which  the  suhj^ct  of  Serampore  was 
not  formally,  and  bj  express  requisition  of  the  party,  made 
the  matter  of  discourse)  without  any  person's  oeing  made 
aware  that  Dr.  M.  had  ever  done  any  thing  in  the  least 
remarkable.  He  would  talk  largely  of  India,  in  all  its 
relations ;  but  what  he  had  done  there  would  uniformly  be 
the  very  last  thing  of  which  he  would  speak.  Often,  in 
such  companies,  he  would  not  speak  of  it  at  all,  unless  in 
answer  to  some  direct  inquiry.  When  he  did  speak  of 
Serampore,  as  led  to  it  formally  and  necessarily  by  the 
object  and  intention  of  the  meeting,  it  was  always  m  the 
most  moderate  terms  as  respecting  himself.  He  habitually 
merged  himself  in  the  partnership— the  "  union ;"  and  in 
all  ways,  and  on  all  occasions,  without  the  least  sign  of 
affectation,  gave  the  precedence  to  Dr.  Carey.  One  of  the 
most  marked  characteristics  of  "  pride  "  is  liigh-toned  con- 
tempt, or  indignant  reaction  to  imputations,  reproaches, 
depreciation,  &e.  Now  I  never  saw  so  little  of  this  in  any 
other  mortal  man  who  was  the  object  of  censure,  injustice, 
and  abuse.  The  contrary  temper  in  him  was  so  remark- 
able that  I  used  to  be  curious  to  discover  wherein  it  con- 
sisted— how  much  of  it  was  a  Christian  patience  and 
quietude,  and  how  much  an  unsensativeness  of  natural 
constitution.  I  thought  there  must  be  much  of  the  latter, 
from  the  uniformity,  nearlv,  of  the  phenomenon.  I  have' 
myself  used  more  rough  Wguage  to  him,  and  quite  ib 
serious  driving  earnest,  than  I  ever  did  to  any  other  man 
in  all  my  life,  and  have  been  amazed  how  he  could  ta^e  it 
all  without  bristling  into  anger,  an  effect  which  I  never 
witnessed  but  in  one  instance ;  in  which  I  doggedly,  and  I 
believe  fiercely,  traversed  and  contradicted  hun  in  a  par- 
ticular explanation.  I  have  often  thought  exactly  this — 
that  he  had  not  pride  enough  to  give  him  a  dignified  and 
manfid  hearing,  to  make  himself  he  treated  with  any  thing 
like  the  due  deference  and  respect.  Ward  I  know,  and  Carey 
I  believe,  would  have  allowed  no  such  liberties  as  were 
taken  by  Dr.  M.  without  reaction  and  with  perfect  im- 
punity. Beally  I  was  sometimes  ashamed  for  his  tameness, 
as  letting  him  down  from  the  proper  degree  and  tone  of 
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manly  dignity  and  respectability.  And  often  enough  I 
wonaered,  renectiyel j,  how  it  could  he  that  I  could,  inyolun- 
tarilj,  be  80  diyested  of  respectful  feeling,  and  of  the 
appropriate  manners  and  language,  toward  a  man  whose 
excellence  and  practical  services  I  rated,  with  the  most 

ferfect  conviction,  so  eminentlj  high,  ioid  a  chief  cause 
still  found  to  be,  his  want  of  a  certain  manly  OMumptiony 
which  partakes  of  the  noli  me  tangere^  and  the  nemo  me 
impune  lacestit. 

There  are  other  things  in  the  case  certainly.  His  manners 
are  somewhat  imcouth ;  his  theological  language  is  of  the 
humblest  old  school ;  his  intellect  is  not  vigorous  or  acute ; 
and  he  has,  in  res^ard  to  the  affairs  and  persons  in  a  state  of 
hostilitj,  a  dread,  carried  to  excess,  of  direct,  bold,  uncom- 
promismg  conflict.  To  effect  things  bj  management;  to 
carry  a  purpose  witho^jit  firmly  avowing  it ;  to  persist  in  a 
design  (for  he  is  very  pertinacious)  imder  a  silence  which 
might  have  led  opponents  to  imagine  he  had  relinquished  it ; 
to  assign  but  in  part  his  reasons  for  it ;  to  endleavour  to 
frustrate  an  opponent's  design  in  the  quietest  way  possible ; 
to  raise  an  obstacle  from  circumstances,  rather  than  to 
make  a  direct,  bold  opposition  or  attack ;  to  wear  out  the 
time,  instead  of  putting  an  affair  promptly  to  hazard;  to 
prefer  in  all  cases,  caution  to  boldness ;  to  temporize  some- 
times to  a  ffkult ;  such  I  can  well  believe  to  have  been,  iii 
India,  the  policy  which  has  brought  on  him  such  a  violence 

of  censure  and  opprobrium Such  is  the  policy  which 

Dr.  Carey  himself  is  cited  as  having,  in  a  letter  of  old  date, 
denominated  *'  crooked,"  but  with  no  emphasis  of  disap- 
proval, as  is  manifest  from  his  firm,  xmalterable  attachment 
to  his  colleague  from  first  to  last.  He  did  not  like  this 
policy,  it  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  the  plain  straight- 
forwardness of  his  own  character;  but  he  did  not  at  all 
regard  it  as  vicums  inprindple^  only  an  unlucky  peculiarity 
of  character  in  a  man  who  was  upright  in  his  motives  and 
objects ;  a  man  who  was  devotedly  and  disinterestedly  £uth- 
fui  to  the  great  cause,  and  whose  services  to  it  were  impor- 
tant, incessant,  and  iildefiitigable.  In  that  very  same 
letter  of  Dr.  Carey,  the  paragraph  describing  the  said 
''  crooked  policy  "  was  immediately  followed  by  an  expres- 
sion, i;i  strong  terms,  to  this  effect : — ^  notwithstanding  any 
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BucK  faults  in  mj  coUeagoe,  «ty  hett  mth/ar  the  msnon  ir, 
that  it  mw  never  want  a  Marehman^  * 

....  &ut  now,  after  all,  as  to  Dr.  M.,  am  I  pretending 
wholly  to  justify  him  /  no ;  for  one  thing,  I  do  not  like  that 
same  which  I  have  adverted  to,  as  what  has  been  denomi- 
nated **  erooked  policy;"  though  I  assuredly  believe  that 
his  prevailing  motive  in  pmctisipg  it  has  been  to  serve 
,the  good  c^use^  bj  avoidinc;  coUUdons  and  explosions,  and 
getting  the  work  quietly  forward.  I  believe,  too,  that  i|i 
some  critical  conjunctures^  mischie&  and  dangers  have  been 
thus  evaded|  when  a  different  manner  of  prpceeding  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  incurred  them.  Por  another  thing, 
I  am  convinced  by  a  comparison  of  testimonies,  that ..... 
lie  has  latterly  allowed,  or,  more  correctly,  not  prevented,  as 
much  as  he  might  and  should,  the  growth  of  a  certain 
stylishness  a;nd  affectation  of  genteel  life  in  his  domestic 
establishment.  But,  not  to  say  how  difficult  parents  are 
every  where  .findiug  it  to  dictate  discretion  and  taste  to  their 
young  folks,  and  shi^  their  habits  to  a  primitive  or  philo- 
sophic standard,  especially  if  any  of  them  should  be  of  the 
utmost  use  and  necessity  in  the  establishment ;  not  to  insist 
on  this,  I  believe  the  show  and  stylishness  in  question  and 
in  accusation,  to  be  nothing  more  than  what  is  practised  or 
aspired  to  by  very  many  of  our  good  Christian  people,  who 
a^  in  what  are  called  handscHne  circumstances.  The  unfor^ 
tunate  thing  is,  that  this  genteel  style  of  life,  being 
admitted  into  an  establishment  which  was  lon^  maintained 
on  a  system  of  rigorous  economy,  a^d  constituted  on  an 
avowed  and  permanently  obligatory  rule,  of  strictly  '*  de- 
voting all  to  God"— obligatory,  that  is  to  say,  from  volun- 
tary pledge  and  vpw— has  afforded  an  occasion  (vastly 
.exaggerated  in  the  rej^resentation)  for  making  the  charge  of 
^  dereliction  of  the  original  missionary  spirit,  and  a  degene- 
ration into  worldly  character  and  haoits.  ....  But  now, 

*  ^  Brother  MarBhmiui's  exoe&enoes  are  such  that  his  defects  are  almort 
eonoealed  hy  them ;  and  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  firmest  friends  the 
miasion  erer  had ;  and  I  hope  the  mission  never  may  stand  in  want  of  one 
like  him.*'— Z>r.  Carev  io  Dr,  B^iand^  AprH  11,  1818.  « In  point  of  zeal 
he  is  a  Luther,  and  I  an  Erasmus."— ^ay  24,  1810.  ^Brother  Marsh- 
man,  who  is  naturally  a  little  tortuous,  but  than  whom  a  more  excellent 
and  holy  man  does  not  exist.** .  .  .  Maif  SO,  1816.— iVom  th$  ume  to  th» 
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after  all,  look  at  all  this ;  admit  tbat  he  has  the  weakness  of 
8uch  an  overweening  partiality  for  his  family,  as  to  allow 
them  in  some  things  which  he  had  mnch  better  have 
restrained ;  and  that  the  tenor  of  his  policy  has  not  been 
frank,  bold,  and  manly  (while,  as  I  feel  the  most  perfect 
oonviction,  systemaHealhf  atui  kimettly  intended  fir  the  hett)^ 
what  a  tnflmg  deduction  is  this  from  the  merit  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  indefatigable  labour  for  the 
'derrice  of  Christianity,  prosecuted  in  the  ojppressive  climate 
of  India  too,  with  no  yiew  to  either  emommeht  or  fame  I 
TThink  of  one  item,  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into 
Chinese,  as  but  a  very  minor  portion  of  the  quantum  of  lu4 
disinterested  labours.  I  can  eipress  the  more  confidently 
my  exceedingly  high  estimate  of  aim  from  the  circumstance, 
tmit  he  is  not  a  man  to  mf  taste^  as  a  matter  of  taste.  He 
ia  not  a  man  of  taste,  sentiment,  imagination,  discrimination, 
play  and  reach  of  thought,  free  speculation,  strong  under- 
standing, literary  cultiyation,  or  manly  cast  of  deportment ; 
it  is  his  substantial,  faithful.  Christian  excellence,  on  which 
tny  estimate  and  complacency  rest. 

....  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  I  am  vexed,  ashamed,  and 
t  know  not  how  many  more  words  I  might  add,  to  have 
been  led  into  this  teuousness  of  observation.  I  have  no 
knack  of  dispatch.  And  besides  I  confess  I  did  wish  to 
contribute  something  in  aid  of  what  I  thought  a  correct 
opinion  in  a  man  of  whose  judgment  I  have  reason  to 
think  so  highly  as  of  ^ours,  in  reference  to  a  matter  which 
is  evidently  of  some  unportance,  as  affecting  the  character 
hai  interests  of  what  will  be  by  far  the  most  memorable 
missionary  adventure  of  our  age.  I  can  have  no  manner  of 
interest  about  it,  but  simply  as  a  well  wisher  to  a  good 
cause,  under  present  adverse  circumstances.  It  has  con- 
tomed  as  much,  all  put  together,  as  a  whole  year  of  my 
waning  life,  and  while  I  had  many  reasons,  a  pecuniary  one 
not  excepted,  claiming  that  I  should  be  very  differently 
6ccupied.    Mine  has  been  a  great  and  gratuitous  sacrifice. 

....  I  was  pleased,  not  at  all  surprised,  at  your  coin- 
ddence  with  me  in  opinion  about  dissenting  ordioations, 
iaid  also  about  a  widely  different  matter,  the  principles  of 
Wellington's  policy  in  the  measure  so  favourable  to  Ireland. 
One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  one  of  his  chief  motived 
Waa  a  Wish  to  have  the  iniiitary  force  6f  the  country  more 
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disposable  for  aid,  under  possible  circumstances,  to  support 
that  infernal  Mohammedan  domination  in  the  east  of 
Europe,  which  one  earnestly  wishes — ^all  mere  political 
calculations  out  of  the  question — to  see  crushed  by  the 
Bussian  invasion.  Under  sanction  of  that  old  humbug, 
"  the  balance  of  power,"  and  to  prevent  some  eventually 
possible  inconvenience  to  our  trade  to  the  Levant — that  is 
to  say,  reduced  to  plain  terms,  some  pecuniary  disadvantage 
—our  government  would  not  scruple  to  sink  the  nation  a 
hundred  millions  deepeir  in  debt,  ^ut  Ireland  again ;  who 
would  have  thought  that  the  session  of  Parliament,  com- 
mencing with  the  beneficial  political  measure,  would  pass 
off  without  one  particle  of  anything  done  for  the  internal 
relief  and  improvement  of  your  miserable  population — some 
plan  for  cultivating  the  waste  land,  or  providing  for  the 
ejected  cottagers  P  .  .  .  .  Unfortunate  Ireland,  and  Eng- 
land too,  in  having,  from  generation  to  generation,  a  set  of 
statesmen  and  a  court  who  care  really  nothing  for  the 
public  good,  any  otherwise  and  furtjier  than  as  it  may  serve 
the  production  of  revenue !  Still  the  world,  our  part  of  it 
included,  is  destined  to  mend.  The  sovereign  Euler  over 
all  has  declared  so.  And  the  present  extraor£nary  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  accompanied,  we  may  hope,  by  augmentation 
of  religion ;  the  mobility ,  so  visible  in  the  state  of  the 
world,  the  trembling  and  cracking  of  parts  of  the  old  fabric 
— the  prostration  of  some  of  the  inveterate  tyrannies ;  these 
are  surely  signs  that  the  changing  and  meliorating  process 
is  at  least  beginning.  When  our  race  arrive  at  such  a  state 
as  prophecy  unquestionably  predicts,  what  wiU  they,  can 
they,  think  of  the  preceding  ages  and  of  ours  ? 

I  am  gratified  by  all  you  express  of  the  happiness  you 
enjoy  in  your  family,  and  especially  in  the  merits  and  valu- 
able assistance  of  your  eldest  son,  whom  I  am  again  sony 
not  to  have  seen  when  he  was  here.  I  hope  that  all  these 
satisfactions  will  increase  with  their  and  your  advancing  life, 
and  that  they  wiU  be  largely  shared  by  my  old  friend,  for  I 
will  call  her  so,  and  should  be  extremely  pleased  and  inte- 
rested to  see  her  again  as  now  under  the  character  and 
name  of  Mrs.  Purser,  to  whom  I  request  you  to  express  my 
very  kind  regards  and  best  wishes  for  her  health  and 
happiness. 

And  then  there  is  my  old,  ever  remembered,  and  estima;- 
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ble  friend,  your  father,  who^,  I  dare  say,  is  pleased  with  you 
altogether.  What  I  am  a  little  sorry  for  is,  that  I  fear  he 
has  deserted  our  poor  old  Swift's  Alley.  Is  there  no 
inducing  him  to  return? — provided,  I  mean,  that  your 
people  there  should  behave  themselves  well  imder  the  new 
setdement  you  are  going  to  make.  I  would  be  remembered 
to  him  in  tne  strongest  terms  of  most  friendly,  grateful,  and 
unalterable  regard.  .... 


OLYI.  TO  DB.   STBirSOir. 

[Extracts  from  various  Letten.] 

1831. 
Yes,  my  dear  sir,  we  must,  be  prepared  to  surrender  to 
the  inevitable  approaches  of  mortality,  and  the  more 
earnestly  aspire  to  be  ready  to  surrender  the  whole  of  what 
can  die.  How  striking  to  realize  the  idea,  that  at  a  time, 
at  the  utmost  comparatively  not  distant,  this  entire  ma- 
terial frame,  with  all  that  is  in  it  now  in  order  and  in 
disorder,  will  be  under  ground  and  dissolving  into  dust.  I 
often  image  to  myself  the  &.ct,  as  it  will  one  day  be,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  all  above  ground  will  contiuue  to  be  a& 
we  see  it  now,  and  are  sharers  of  it,  life  and  activity — a 
profdsion  of  bloomias  youth,  amusement,  business,  infinitely 
various  interests  and  pursuits,  and  (as  now)  little  thought 
of  death.  Sojhr  the  anticipated,  inevitable,  and  prodigious 
change,  cannot  but  have  a  dreary  aspect.  But  there  is 
the  never-dying  principle,  the  spiritual  agent,  the  real  and 
imperishable  being ;  that  will  be  set  free,  and  rise  in  sub- 
lime independence  of  dust,  and  all  that  can  be  turned  to 
dust ;  let  us  take  care  of  that,  or  rather  commit  it  to  God 
to  be  taken  care  of,  and  then  never  mind  the  insignificant 
loss  which  we  are  dooined  to  incur,  of  a  piece  of  organized 
day.  .  .  . 


Let  us  gratefully  hail  the  gleams  that  come  to  us  from  a 
better  world,  through  the  gloom  of  declining  age,  which  is 
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beginning;  to  darken  before  us,  and  give  all  dOigenoe  to  the 
preparation  for  passing  the  shades  of  death,  confident  in 
the  all-Bufficiency  of  Him  who  died  for  ns,  to  em6^;e  into 
the  bright  eoonomj  and  the  happj  society  beyond. 


Indeed  I  would  regard  as  something  better  than  enemies, 
the  visitations  that  give  a  strong  warning  of  the  final  and 
not  remote  beating  down  and  demolition  of  the  whole  finul 
tabernacle.  A  salutary  impression  made  on  the  soul,  even 
through  a  wound  of  the  body,  is  a  good  greatly  more  than 
compensating  the  eviL  In  the  last  great  account  no  doubt 
a  vast  number  of  happy  spirits  will  have  to  ascribe  that 
happiness  to  the  evils  inflicted  on  their  bodies,  as  the  im« 
mediate  instrumental  cause. 


Let  us  take  the  admonition,  to  do  what  little  we  can  for 
our  great  Master  before  the  night  shall  come.  That  it  is 
90  little,  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  we  are  required  to  be 
submissive  to  his  sovereign  will.  It  is  part  of  the  doom  of 
our  fallen  nature— respecting  that  miserable  debility  and 
^5orruption  of  which  you  can  find  no  man  to  sympathise 
with  your  opinions  and  feelings  more  emphatically  than  I 
•do,  and  the  more  so  the  longer  I  look  at  it,  and  especially 
have  my  own  personal  experience  of  it. 


How  welcome  are  these  shortening  days !  The  precur- 
sory intimations  of  winter  even  before  the  summer  itself 
is  gone,  and  how  almost  frightfully  rapid  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons,  telling  us  of  the  fiight  of  time,  the  consump- 
tion of  life,  the  approximation  to  its  end.  That  end ;  that 
end !  And  there  is  an  hour  decreed  for  the  final  one.  It 
will  be  here — ^it  will  be  past.  And  then — ^that  other  life  I 
that  other  world !  Let  us  pray  more  earnestly  than  ever^ 
that  the  ^rgt  hour  after  the  kut  may  open  upon  us  in 
celestial  light. 
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How  strange  and  mortifying  that  progress  in  personal 
religion  is  so  difficult !  that  it  should  not  be  the  natural, 
earnest,  and  even  impetuous  tendmcy  of  an  immortal  spiriti 
Bammoned  to  the  prosecution  of  immortal  interests  1 


'  It  often  occurs  to  meditative  thought,  what  an  instant 
cure  it  will  be  for  all  the  disorders  at  once,  when  the  frame 
itself  is  laid  down,  and  the  immortal  inhabitant,  abandoning 
it,  will  care  no  more  about  it ;  will  seem  to  saj,  '*  Take  au 
thy  diseases  with  thee  now  into  the  dust ;  they  and  thou 
concern  me  no  more." 

How  yery  eondiiionally  it  is  that  firm,  uninterrupted 
health  is  really  a  blessing.  And  what  a  testimony  it  is 
against  our  miserably  perverted  nature,  that  a  r^  and 
eminently  great  good  is  so  much  in  danger  of  proving  an 
eriL 

It  continually  surprises  me  to  think,  how  little  that  is 
remarkable  occurs  ^so  as  to  be  known)  where  ^  a  hundred 
"thousand  human  bemgs,  all  busDy  intent  on  their  purposes, 
are  existing  within  the  circuit  of  a  very  few  miles.  How 
numotanous  is  the  human  condition  I  ni  fancy,  we  might 
have  supposed  that  amonc;  such  a  multitude  of  living, 
thinking,  acting  creatures  there  should  be  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  something  to  excite  surprise,  instead  of  an  end- 
Jess  commonplace  ^  egcistence.  But  we  see  business  just 
going  on  the  usual  warV ;  «»9i  of  aU  sorts,  constant  to  its 
customs  \  religion  but  litUe  changing  its  aspects  and  ope- 
rations. 

As  to  religion  in  this  country,  and  the  world  at  large^ 
how  passionately  one  could  lon^  to  see  some  great  move- 
ment, some  stnKiog  and  prodigious  changes,  some  events 
answering  to  the  figure  of  ''  a  nation  bom  in  a  day/'  It 
is  disconsolate  to  see,  in  this  respect,  the  year  end  nearly 
as  it  be^an :  a  pro^ss  almost  imperceptibly  slow;  such  a 
dead  weight  on  miUiohs  of  souls ;  such  a  vast  measure  of 
fneam  consumed  in  producing  so  little  efiect  toward  the 
one  great  end.  One  envies  the  people  of  those  future  times 
when  a  new  order  of  powers  and  progress  will  be  unfolded 
pi^theearl^ 
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....  Have  you  any  notion  that  the  world  is  just  on 
the  point  of  prodigiously  mending,  or  that  there  is  any 
glimmer  of  the  millennium  on  the  horizon  ?  There  is  truly 
Uttle  enough  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  ;  but  old 
as  I  am,  and  misanthropic,  and  sceptically  given,  and  all 
that,  I  am  really  willing  to  hope  that  some  considerable  good 
may  not  be  far  off,  though  it  is  likely  to  come  by  a  very 
rugged  and  costly  process. 


CLVn.   TO  THE  BEV.  JOHIT  TAWCBTT. 

Stapletony  near  Brittol,  April  24,  1830. 
I  was  hesitating  whether  to  look  at  the  date  of  your 
letter ;  I  usually  avoid,  if  I  can,  in  self-defence,  seeing  that 
part  of  d  letter  which  I  am  beginning  to  answer^  because 
it  is  almost  sure  to  meet  me  in  the  character  of  a  reproach. 
I  have  not,  however,  been  lucky  enough  to  escape  catching 
sight  of  the  date  of  yours,  and  it  is  just  four  months  since. 
It  gratified  me  much,  both  as  a  proof  that  friendships  of 
youth  may  continue  alive  to  far  advanced  age, — and  as 
conveying  many  interesting  particulars  of  information  from 
the  scene  of  my  early  life  and  interests.  But  how  few, 
how  very  few,  of  the  persons  of  my  acquaintance  in  that 
scene  could  be  found  in  it  if  I  revisited  it  now ;  I  should 
have  to  read  the  names  on  tombstones  of  most  of  those  with 
whom  I  familiarly  conversed  fortv  years  since.  My  me-, 
mory  is  bad  to  the  most  wretched  aegree ;  and  no  small  sign 
of  its  being  so  is,  that  I  have  much  less  power  of  recollecting 
circumstances  in  early  life  than  I  have  observed  to  be  quite 
usual  of  persons  of  my  age.  As  to  things  comparatively 
recent,  I  experience  even  more  than  the  usual  treacherous- 
ness  of  the  memory  of  a  person  in  age,  particularly  in 
respect  to  names.  In  meetmg  persons  with  whom  I  have 
been,  or  even  am  at  present,  fia^miliarly  acquainted,  I  am 
fre€|uently  at  a  loss  for  the  name;  so  that,  unwittingly 

askmg  a  husband, — "  How  is  Mrs. ?"  or  a  wife, — "  How 

is  Mr. ?"  I  am  baffled,  stop  short,  and  am  driven  at  last 

to  say — "your  wife,"' — or  the  " good  man,"  or  " good  lady, 
at  home."     This  has  happened  to  me  many  a  time  with 
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bersons  wliom  I  knew  as  well  as  mj  own  door  or  mj  old 
nat. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  tliat  it  makes  reading  very  nearly  nse- 
less  to  me ;  I  retain  but  a  veiy  dim  trace  of  any  thing  I 
read,  even  striking  matters  of  fact ;  and  as  to  matters  of 
thought,  sometime  lately  I  read  on  perhaps  100  pages  of 
some  book  or  other  (I  forget  what)  without  Decominff  aware, 
till  I  came  to  some  remarkable  name,  or  some  such  thing, 
that  1  had  read  all  those  pages  hut  a  few  weeks  hefore,  .... 
Haye  jou  had  any  taste  or  fancy  for  graphical  works,  such  as 
splenmdly  illustrated  and  picturesque  books  of  travels, 
antiquity,  and  the  like  ?    This  has  been  my  taste  quite  to  a 

&ult ;  a  fault  I  mean  in  reference  to  pecuniary  means 

Pray,  do  you  often  preach?  1  have  suffered  an  almost 
enture  deposition  from  that  office, — by  physical  organic 
debility  as  the  primary  cause,  and,  as  an  accessional  one,  by 
choice,  from  luivin^  felt  the  sreat  inconvenience  and 
laboriousness  of  domg  occasionally  what  1  have  been  so 
long  out  of  the  practice  of;  so  that  for  a  long  time  past  1 
have  declined  wholly  our  city  pulpits,  and  never  ^o  higher 
than  an  easy  unstudied  discourse  now  and  then  m  one  or 
two  of  the  neighbouring  country  villages,  where  there  is  no 
stated  ministry.  Mr.  Htdl  is  in  high  physical  vigour  (for 
the  age  of  QQ),  while  often  suffering  severely  the  inexplicable 
pain  in  his  back,  of  which  he  has  been  the  subject  from  his 
childhood.  His  imagination  (and  therefore  the  splendour  of 
his  eloquence)  has  considerably  abated,  as  compared  with  his 
earlier  and  lus  meridian  pitch;  but  his  intellect  is  in  the 
highest  vigour ;  and  the  character  of  his  preaching  is  that  of 
the  most  emphatically  evangelical  piety.  His  friends  have 
now  surrendered  all  hope  of  his  doing  any  thing  more  in  the 
way  of  authorship;  they  have  ceased  to  remonstrate  with 
him  on  the  subject,  but  most  deeply  deplore  this  lack  of 
service  to  the  Christian  cause,  when  they  consider  that  he 
might  have  produced  half  a  dozen,  or  half  a  score  (the  more 
the  better)  of  volumes  of  sermons  which  would  have  filled  a 
lamentable  chasm  in  that  province  of  our  literature,  and 
would  have  been  decidedly,  considered  in  their  combination 
of   high    qualities,  the  foremost  set  of   sermons   in   our 

Tiage. 

'o  you  take  any  more  interest  in  political  matters  now  in 
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later,  tiian  you  were  inclined  to  do  in  earlier  life  ?  Very 
mat  things  hare  been  done  in  recent  times.  America  set 
&ee — Greece—^  humiliation  of  the  Mohammedan  empire — 
the  Catholic  emancipation — and  a  great  part  of  the  world 
put  in  a  state  of  mobility,  ominous,  we  may  hope,  of  pro- 
digious and  accelerated  changes. 

How  is  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Eawcett  ?  On  meeting  her  I 
should  look,  with  eager  inspection,  to  recognize  a  coun* 
tenance  than  which  no  one  is  more  indelibly  impressed  on 
my  memory.  Give  my  most  friendly  regards  to  her,  with 
congratulations  that  she  has  fought  so  galantly  through  the 
toils  of  life. 


CLYin.    TO  B.   STOICBS,  ESQ. 

StapktWyJune  \%  1830. 
....  One  of  the  constellation  which  is  shedding  such 
lustre  on  our  dark  world  (Dr.  Okely*)  has  withdrawn,  or  is 

*  The  Rev.  William  Okely,  M.D.,  was  the  third  son  of  the  Eev.  Francis 
Okely  (formerly  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge),  a  Moravian  minister  at 
Northampton.  He  was  bom  at  Bedford,  Jan.  25, 1772,  and  educated  first 
at  Falnec,  and  subsequently  at  Niesky  and  Barby.  On  completmg  his 
studies,  he  spent  a  short  time  at  Christianfield  in  Denmark,  and  then 
retumeid  to  Fulnec  in  the  capacity  of  teacher,  biit  soon  resigned,  in  con- 
sequence of  holding  sentiments  which  were  incompatible  with  that  office. 
After  spending  two  years  with  a  surgeon  at  Bedford,  he  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  medicine  and  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  During  hu  stay  there,  he  was  highly  respected  and  distmguished 
for  propij^y  of  conduct  and  character,  which  he  always  attributed  to 
his  early  education  among  the  United  Brethren.  In  1797  he  was  chosen 
Physician  of  the  General  Infirmary  at  Northampton,  and  while  there, 
published  a  sceptical  work  entitled  "  Pyrologv."  Shortly  after  he  became 
ft  firm  believer  in  Christian  truth,  and  imme<Uately  published  a  recantation 
of  his  «  Pyrology." 

^  The  author/'  he  says,  ^  was  himself  an  unconverted  man,  to  whom,  of 
course,  aU  that  relates  to  the  transcendental  part  of  creation,  could  not  but 
appear  confused  and  unintelligible,  and  the  conduct  and  language  of  such 
as  were  real  followers  of  Jesus,  weak  and  enthusiastic.  By  the  merciful 
preservation  of  GikI,  however,  he  had  continued  an  honest  man,  not  pre- 
tending to  know  what  he  did  not  know ;  bold  enough  to  assert  what  he  did 
know,  and  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  what  he  knew  was  all  that  could 
be  known.  Suppose  such  a  man  tolerably  tinctured  with  the  letter  of 
Christianity^  but  neither  understanding  it,  nor  seeing  any  beauty  in  it. 
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withdrawing,  his  share  of  the  lustre.  I  saw  him  lateljr  in 
Bristol,  whither  he  is  come,  in  a  state  of  extreme  physical; 
debility,  &om  which  his  friends  do  not  anticipate  his  possible 
reoovery.  He  is  a  Moravian  of  much  knowledge  Ind  men- 
tal sharpness ;  at  the  same  time  a  rery  worthy  man.  Dr. 
ChaLners  is  to  preach  this  evemng  for  the  Auxiliary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  as  he  did  the  day  before 
yesterday,  at  the  opening  of  a  capital  new  meeting-house, 
built  wholly  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Hare  the  great  floor-ekth. 
manuj&cturer,  and  our  most  munificent  promoter  of  religious 
especially,  but  of  all,  good  designs;  which  he  does, 
apparently,  at  the  expense  of  far  less  self-denial  than  it. 
appears  to  cost  many  of  our  rich  nrofessors  of  religion 
(especially  such  as  have  nuMb  their  mrtunes  from  nothing 
hj  industry)  to  contribute  in  a  vastlv  less  prc^ortion.  Dr. 
U.  retains  without  the  smallest  doninution,  his  simple, 
friendly,  unassuming  character  and  manners.  He  has  with 
him  a  delightfully  pleasing  woman,  in  the  character  of  his 


except  the  moral  precepts  and  human  character  of  its  Author ;  at  the 
same  time  educated  in  retirement,  and  ignorant  of  the  world ;  suppose  such 
a  one  placed  in  a  sphere  calculated  for  extensive  ohserration  of  mankind, 
and  reaoWed  to  judge  of  the  belief  of  men  from  their  conduct,  and  not  from 
their  public  professions ; — the  picture  such  a  person  would  draw  of  man, 
would,  I  believe,  be  nearly  that  contained  in  the  Pyrology.  It  is  the 
picture  of  a  natural  man,  the  slave  of  Satan,  dead  in  trespasses  and  shis, 
without  God  and  Christ  in  the  world,  and  hastening  to  endless  perdition;  it 
is  the  picture  of  a  ratiooal  brute ;  it  was  his  own  picture.  .  .  .  The 
immediate  sooroes  whence  most  of  the  author's  mistakes  are  derived,  are 
firsty  a  presumptuous  reliance  on  the  strength  of  his  faculties,  and  extent  of 
his  information ;  secondly,  a  want  of  attention  to  the  detaU  of  the  goqiel 
Inatory.  The  worst  consequence  of  my  former  doctrine  is,  that  it  cuts  off 
the  doctrine  of  tiie  atonement — that  main  pillar  of  Christianity ." 

.  On  renouncing  his  sceptical  views,  Dr.  O.  solicited  re-admiasion  to  the 
Brethren's  churdi,  and  in  that  communion  occupied  various  stations  as 
minister  or  director  of  schools.  He  was  dirtinguished  for  logical  acuteness, 
and  the  fearless  investigation  of  truth.  His  pulpit  discourses  were  marked 
liy  originality,  and  rendered  highly  interesting  by  bringing  the  results  of  his 
■tady  of  human  nature  to  bear  on  the  characters  and  fects  recorded  in  the 
scriptures.  Besides  the  Pyrology,  his  only  avowed  publications  were :  1. 
A  Letter  to  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  &c.,  on  lus  Life  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Wesley,  and  especially  that  part  in  which  he  treats  of  the  Moravians.  2. 
A  Sermon  on  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  1824.  He  also  con- 
tributed a  valuable  article  to  the  Eclectic  Review  (Jan.  and  Feb.,  1816), 
on  Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works.    He  died  July  9, 1830 
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wife,  with  the  addition  of  his  eldest  daughter,  and  two 
female  relations  who  are  on  a  trip  to  Scotland  for  health. 

....  There  is  very  little  to  be  said  about  an.^  thing  here. 
As  to  matter  of  health,  there  is  no  great  variation,  except 
that  a  cough  which  I  have  entirely  now  got  rid  of  after  two 
years'  duration,  has  been  replaced  by  some  other  affection, 
which  is  probably  of  a  still  more  fixed  character ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  disordered  circulation,  a  frequently  intermitting  pul- 
sation, from  some  unknown  and  probably  organic  cause.  It 
is  a  disorder  which  suffers  great  temporary  augmentation 
from  very  slight  occasions,  a  little  sudden,  or  laboriously 
hard,  corporal  exertion,  such  as  walking  up  a  hill,  or  hastily 
and  eagerly  going  about  any  thing,  or  from  any  uneasy  kind 
of  mental  exertion.  A  long,  stout  evening's  talk  is  a  great 
mischief:  as  to  any  thing  l^e  preaching,  I  believe,  I  am 
never  to  attempt  it  again,  in  any  place,  little  or  great:  Each 
medical  Mend  enjoins  careful  avoidance  of  all  such  things,  as 
certain  to  aggravate  the  internal  cause,  while  not  pronounc- 
ing the  affection  to  be  exactly  of  a  formidable  ana  ominous 
character,  provided  I  be  systematically  careful.  I  have  been 
cupped  ana  afterwards  bled,  but  without  any  sensible  effect. 
I  am  never  more  to  cHmb  a  Welsh  hill,  not  to  say  mountain. 
As  the  people  say,  I  look  passably  well,  I  guess  some  of 
them  suspect  a  little  affectation — ^but  they  are  quite  mistaken 
if  they  do :  I  am  not,  at  the  same  time,  suffering  any  pain. 
I  a  little  envy  you  the  sight  of  so  much  Cambrian  scenery  as 
YOU  will  pass  over,  and  in  sight  of,  two  or  three  weeks 
hence ;  but  if  I  were  in  the  midst  of  it,  I  should  have  the 
mortification  of  feeling  myself  disqualified  in  quite  as  great, 
perhaps  considerably  greater  degree,  than  by  my  lameness 
during  that  expedition  so  many  years  since.  There  are 
latterly  many  things,  in  addition  to  mere  chronology,  to 
remind  me  that  life  is  approaching  or  entering  its  last  stage, 
and  that  the  grand  concern  is  to  prepare  for  its  final  hour. 
Such  considerations  will  sometimes  visit  the  mind  of  my 
dear  and  estimable  firiend  also,  though  probably  not 
experiencing  many  direct  admonitions  (in  any  way  of  in- 
firmity) of  the  advance  toward  old  age 
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CLIX.  TO  JOHK  PUB8XB,  XBQ. 
[On  the  death  of  hit  Father.] 

Stapleton,  near  Briitol,  Juguti  11, 1830. 

Mr  DEAB  Sib, — ^A  Dublin  paper,  directed  perhaps  by 
the  hand  of  jour  father  (but  being  from  home  at  the  time 
it  came  I  md  not  see  the  superscription),  having  come 
to  me  a  little  while  since,  filled  with  discussions  on  the 
subject  of  negro  slavery,  I  naturally  supposed  that  the 
paper  brought  me  witmn  this  hour,  bearing  your  hand, 
was  occupied  with  additional  matters  of  pubhc  interest 
in  your  city.  But  as  occasionally  things  of  personal 
interest  have  been  signified  to  me  by  such  a  mode  of 
conveyance,  it  occurred  to  me  to  look  whether  a  special 
mark  might  be  inserted  in  any  part  of  the  paper;  and 
instantly  my  attention  was  very  strongly  tkad  painfully 
arrested  by  such  an  indication.  My  first  prompting  to 
write  to  you  iinmediately  was  checked  by  the  consideration 
that  Manchester  being  the  place  where  our  dear  and 
excellent  friend  took  leave  of  the  world,  you  may,  probably, 
be  there,  and  possibly,  there  for  some  time.  Bat  then 
the  circumstance  that  the  envelope  of  the  paper  probably 
shows  your  being  in  Ireland  a  number  of  oays  later  than 
the  4tn,  suggesta  the  conjecture  of  your  possibly  having 
been  at  Mwichester,  and  returned  by  a  rapid  conveyance 
to  Dublin,  accompanying  the  remains  or  our  departed 
friend.  At  all  events  I  cannot  allow  myself  one  day  of 
delay  in  writing,  as  you  will  doubtless  very  soon  be  in 
Dublin,  if  you  are  not  now.  When  your  father  was 
here  I  was  gratified  to  observe,  in  the  undiminished 
strength  of  his  faculties  and  his  general  tone  of  alacrity, 
what  appeared  to  me  the  promise  of  many  years  yet  to 
come  of  an  uBeful  and  estimable  life.  I  even  (on  suppo- 
sition of  some  protraction  of  my  own  life),  promised 
myself  the  pleasure  of  recalling  ancient  times  and  scenes 
with  him  yet,  in  the  locality  itself  of  those  scenes.  He 
did  not  seem  to  me  tenacious  of  life  in  his  wishes^  but 
yet  in  full  capacity  to  enjoy  and  occupy  it.  It  is  a  most 
pensive  thought  that  all  these  anticipations  are  now  ex- 
tinguished, that  he  is  now  no  more  to  be  seen  on  earth, 
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that  all  intercourse  with  him  in  this  world  is  terminated, 
that  he  is  now  to  his  friends  an  object  of  memory  alone. 
That  memory  (in  my  case)  is  carried  back  to  times  long, 
long  past;  the  period  is  vividly  recalled  of  a  long,  and 
various,  and  most  friendly  and  pleasing  intercourse  with 
him — of  which,  too,  yourself  were  an  associate.  I  shall 
the  ofben^,  now  that  I  can  see  him  and  hear  from  him 
no  more,  revive  in  my  imagination  the  eoaiverse,  the  walks, 
the  incidents  and  interests  of  that  now  far  off  period; 
and  shall  dwell  with  ^pceat  interest  on  his  various  worth ;-~ 
his  friendly  spirit,  hjs  generosity,  his  mental  activity,  his 
zealous  interest  for  every  great  and  good  object,  and 
his  religious  virtues.  I  must  needs  also  feel  this  event 
a  most  serious  admonition  of  that  to  which  I  am  myself 
also  rapidly  approaching,  now  within  a  month  of  com- 
pleting my  sixtieth  year.  Tou  will  feel  this  event,  not- 
withstoidmg  your  being  surrounded  with  objects  of 
affection,  so  worthy  of  it,  and  returning  it,  a  very  painful 
deprivation.  There  will  be  a  sensible  and  mournful  break 
and  vacancy  in  the  happy  circle  in  which  he  so  often 
and  familiarly  appeared,  contributing  to  its  complacency 
while  he  shared  it.  I  trast  the  consolatory  considerations, 
and  the  salutary  and  religious  effect,  will  be  in  equal 
proportion  to  the  loss,  the  want  of  the  ancient  and  estima- 
hle  friend. 

It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  he  did  attain  to  a  ^ood  old 
age,  for  the  since  ripening  of  the  qualitiefi  and  habits 
preparatory  for  a  higher  scene,  and  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  those  who  were  so  dear  to  him  so  advantageously 
advanced  and  advancing  in'  the  career  of  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  active  duty.  I  most  cordially  congratulated  him  on 
this  when  he  surprised  and  pleased  me  by  his  most 
lUiexpected  appearance  h^re. 

It  is  a  consolation,  too,  that  he  has  been  exempt  from 
the  infelicity  of  a  long  lingering  infirmity  of  old  age,  that 
shrinking  up  of  existence,  and  that  gradual  pressure  of 
a  painful  load  on  enfeebled  physical  and  mental  powers, 
so  melancholy  an  object,  sometimes,  of  commiseration  and 
^ven  f alienee  to  surrounding  friends.  He  has  had  life 
as  a  full  possession  till  he  has  been  called  to  l^j  it  down. 
And  then,  my  dear  friend,  that  better,  nobler  life  to  which 
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he  is  gone!  to  which  I  pray  that  yon  and  yotm,  that 
we  may  all  follow  him  ymen  onr  appointed  time  ahall 
come.  Let  tub  never,  one  day,  forget  that  it  vnU  come; 
nor  is  it  in  the  least  probable  that  all  our  lives  shall  be 
protracted  to  so  advanced  a  period  as  the  seventy-first, 
attained  by  our  dear  a^d  estimable  friend. 

I  canQot  help  being  strongly  reminded  what  a  very 
painful  feeling  would  have  been,  and  most  deservedly, 
inflicted  on  me  by  such  intelligence,  ifl  had  not  renewed 
witb  him  the  iutercourse  of  fnendlj[  regard — a  sentiment 
always  invariably  alive  and  undiminished  in  my  mind, 
daring  the  very  long  period,  the  half  of  a  whole  life, 
throughout  whidi  I  so  perversely  and  unaccountably  &iled 
to  give  any  expression  of  it.  I  am  very  emphaticaUY 
glad  to  have  come  into  cordial  communication  agam,  thougn 
so  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  so  far  on  in  the  advance 
of  mine ;  I  may  add,  of  ffours  also. 

But  I  am  very  desirous  to  be  informed  respecting  the  ' 
last  pmod  of  his  life  since  I  saw  him,  and  the -circum- 
stances preceding  and  accompanying  the  termination.  I 
entreat  you  to  g^ve  me  this  information  as  soon  as  you 
shall  have  time  not  required  to  be  otherwise  engaged. 
Was  it  a  long  illness  ?  of  what  nature  ?  was  his  mind  clear 
to  the  last  f  The  sujjports  and  hopes  of  piety  I  can  have 
no  doubt  that  he  happily  enjoyed. 

Had  he  lived  but  a  little  longer  he  would  have  taken 
a  lively  interest  and  a  delighted  one  in  the  grand  event 
in  France,  which  was  exactly  contemporaneous  with  his 
very  last  days  and  hours.  But  how  much  sublimer  phe- 
nomena he  £as  before  this  time  contemplated ! 

I  have  been  intending  each  day,  since  the  former  news- 
paper came  to  me,  indicating  a  friendly  remembrance 
among  you,  to  write  to  your  father  ! — how  little  imagining 
that  wmle  I  was  so  intending  he  was  on  the  point,  or  in 
the  act,  of  his  removal  into  another  economy ! 
I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  truly  and  cordially  yours, 

J.  FOSTSB. 
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CLZ.    TO  Jr  PITB8IB,  BSQ. 


Stapleton,  November,  1830, 
My  dbab  Sib, — ^For  many  weeks  I  have  been  intending 
to  write  to  jou;  and,  a  few  days  since,  took  out  &om  a 
quire  this  identical  sheet  for  the  purpose.  The  newspaper 
received  from  you  yesterday  admonishes  me  not  longer  to 
defer.  A  prompt  acknowledgment  was  due  for  your  kind 
invitation  to  revisit  Ireland.  That  is  ja  pleasure  which  I 
have  been  long  promising  myself;  and  tne  new  kind  of 
nayi|;ation  has  vastly  changed  the  calculation  of  time  and 
&cility  in  the  transit.  But  the  decline  of  the  year,  so.  late 
as  into  the  autumn,  is  not  quite  the  desirable  season.  Short 
nights  are  the  thins  for  the  sea,  and  long  days,  late  even- 
ings especially,  are  tne  thing  for  a  little  adventure,  in  which 
one  would  wish  to  combine  with  the  friendly  household  gra- 
tifications, some  slight  trips  to  see  again  several  of  the 
beautiful  spots  and  scenes  of  your  "  green  island." — ^At  the 
same  time,  there  would  be  no  little  pensiveness — ^perhaps 
more  than  the  pleasure — ^indeed  I  am  sure  there  would — m 
revisiting  some  of  the  places  (suppose  the  Dargle)  which  I 
have  seen  in  company  with  our  excellent  departed  friend, 
the  associate  no  more  in  any  adventures  or  pleasures  under 
the  sun.  Besides  our  various  walks  in  the  Park,  to  Howth, 
and  other  'places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  I  had  in  com- 
pany with  him  and  Strahan  (also  gone),  an  exceeding 
interesting  excursion  into  the  noble  scenery  of  the  county 
of  Wicklow.  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  greatly  admire 
those  scenes  if  I  were  there  again ;  but  the  efiect  of  fiur 
toward  forty  years  since  added  to  my  life,  and  the  con- 
tinuaUv  presented  thoi^ht,  "  Ac  is  here  no  more — ^nor  on 
earth,  would  throw  a  made  over  the  beauty  and  the  mag- 
jiificence. 

You  may  well  believe  I  was  greatlv  interested  by  your 
account  of  his  declining  health  and  final  removal,  and  by 
your  sentiments  and  reftections  on  the  affecting  event.  Tou 
wiU,  indeed,  feel  it  a  loss  irreparable.  But  how  pleasing 
and  consolatory  it  is  to  contemplate  a  good  man's  end;-^ 
"  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  And  consider  in  how  in- 
ferior and  limited  a  sense  it  is  his  end ;  it  being  the  end  ^ 
only  of  the  brief  introductory  period  through  which  he  had 
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to  adyance  and  be  disciplined  for  an  incomparabty  nobler, 
and  an  endless  life,  on  which  he  has  now  entered,  and  horn 
which  he  triumphantly  looks  hack  on  death  as  a  dark  pas- 
sage, through  which  hd  will  pass  no  more.  We,  my  friend, 
have  yet  to  pass  it ;  may  we  do  so,  when  the  time  shall 
come,  with  the  same,  pious  Christian  peace  and  confidence, 
and  may  we  rejoin  hmi  in  the  happy  society  of  a  better 
world !  But  you,  I  hope,  are  appointed  to  a  long  protracted 
series  of  duties  and  usefulness  in  this  lower  sphere. 

....  I  wannly  congratulate  you  on  the  character  and 
abilities  of  the  elder  indiyiduals  of  your  children.  One  of 
them,  I  perceive  by  the  newspaper,  has  acquitted  himself 
worthily  at  College.  What  are  your  prospects  or  his  wishes 
as  to  his  future  purstdts  and  vocation  in  me  ?  Such  studies 
and  attainments  are  probably  pointing  to  some  professional 
department.  I  wish  you  could  get  a  very  large  infusion  of 
disciplined  talent,  sound  reason,  and  virtuous  principle, 
among  your  islanders.  You  are  certainly  in  a  disastrous, 
and  I  am  afraid  perilous,  condition; — such  fearful  ezcita^ 
bility,  amidst  so  much  ignorance,  superstition,  poverty,  and 
oppression. — You  have  sent  us  hither  a  famous  present 
in  your  squire  0' Council, — a  man  who  has  accomplished 
one  immense  good  for  Ireland,  but  whose  wild-fire,  if  not 
absolutely  unj^rincipledy  character  and  purposes,  are  now 
doing  sad  mischief.  He  is  doing  his  best  to  throw  discredit 
on  aU  sorts  of  reforms,  so  urgently  wanted,  by  the  lawless 
manner  in  which  he  is  ostensibly  co-operatbg  to  promote 
them.  Nay,  not  co-operatin^y — ^tor  their  more  rational  pro- 
moters are  harassed  and  obstructed  hj  his  assistance.  How 
unfortunate  that  such  a  man  should  (instead  of  a  Qrattcm*) 
stand  forward,  by  far  the  most  prominent  representative  of 
Ireland,  to  be,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
people  here,  a  true  sample  and  interpreter  of  the  collective 
Irish  character. — ^I  have  little  hope  of  any  material  good, 
for  either  nation,  from  the  present  Parliament,  or  from  the 
new  monarch,  about  whom  there  is  so  mad  a  rant  in  fashion. 

*  ^  His  eloquence  miut,  in  its  earliest  stage  of  public  display,  have 
evinced  itself  as  tlie  flame  and  impetus  of  mighty  genius.  The  man  would 
in&llibly  be  recognized  as  of  the  race  of  the  intellectual  Incas,  the  children 
of  the  SUn.'*— C7on/rt5«/fOfw,  &c.  to  the  Eekotie^  voL  ii«  p.  333.  (<Oraitan*a 
Spteches.    Eclectic  Review,  Feb.  1813.) 
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Wliat  is  sucH  a  man  likeh  to  know  or  care  about  the  good 
of  the  nation, — ^whose  only  notion  of  kingship,  as  far  as  yet 
appears,  is  that  of  enjoying  himself  at  his  ease  (and  putting 
other  people  at  their  ease  with  him)  in  a  joUy,  dashing, 
gadding  sort  of  hilarity  P  Think  of  such  a  character,  and 
then  of  the  stupid  baseness  that,  even  in  Parliament,  is 
calling  him  "  the  best  king  that  ever  ascended  the  British 
throne !''— It  would  be  quite  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  he  is  better  than  the  last — ^and  there  could  not  well 
be  a  cheaper  j^aise, 

I  am  sure  you  cannot  iaSL  to  contemplate  with  great  and 
serious  interest  the  portentous  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nations.  There  is  coming  into  action,  on  a  yast  scale,  a 
principle  of  change  and  commotion,  of  hosiili^,  hatred,  and 
defiance  to  the  old  established  "  order  of  things,"  which 
absolutely  can  never  be  quieted  or  quelled — whidi  must  be 
progressive  with  augmenting  knowledge  (^  knowledge  is 
power  "),  but  which,  in  pervading  and  actuating  a  mass  so 
dreadfiilly  corrupt  as  mankind  is  in  every  nation,  must  in- 
evitably, while  a  Eighteous  Gt>vemor  presides  over  the 
world,  be  accompanied  in  its  jprogress  by  awful  commotions 
and  inflictions.  My  settled  impression  is,  that  the  rising 
generation  are  destmed  to  witness  a  process  more  tremen- 
dous than  all  that  their  predecessors  have  beheld.  While 
esulting  at  what  has  taken  place  in  !France»  I  have  yet  no 
confidence  of  a  peaceful  result  in  Europe 


OLXI.  TO  THB  BBV.  JOBIAH  BILL, 

SUipletan,  December  31,  1830. 
....  I  am  as  little  as  yourself  capable  of  forming,  and  as 
little  disposed  to  seek  or  wish,  new  friendships ;  nor,  your- 
self excepted  (a  term  approaching  to  twenty  years  is  enough 
to  confer  the  denomination  old^  as  applied  to  social  rela- 
tions), do  I  retain  more  than  some  relic  of  old  fiiendships. 
I  have  never  been  prepense  to  contract  them.  Two  or  three 
valuable  companions  of  my  early  life  still  survive ;  objects 
of  my  high  esteem,  but  at  remote  distances, — ^rarely  corre- 
sponded with— one  of  them  not  seen  more  than  once  in  a 
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space  of  between  tliiiiy  and  forty  years, — all  of  them  formed 
to  habits  and  feelings  greatly  difering,  in  many  respects, 
from  my  own.  Here  I  am  on  amicable  terms  with  a  few 
excellent  individnals,  of  different  deg;rees  of  intellectual  en- 
dowment. With  the  ffrand  Chief  xa  that  maality,  indeed, 
my  acquaintance  has  not  become  intimate.  ±Vom  the  first 
I  made  a  point  of  duty  not  to  intrude  on  his  time  in  the 
morning  part  of  the  day,  which  I  considered  it  as  his  impe- 
rative duty  (for  the  public's  sake,  religion's  sake,  posterity's 
sake)  to  employ  alone;  and  in  the  evenings,  with  a  compa- 
ratively rare  exception,  he  is,  all  the  week  and  all  the  year 
round,  out  in  compan;^  somewhere  or  other,  where  I  have 
been  compelled  to  decnne  many  invitations  to  be  of  the  par- 
ties, &om  experience  of  the  great  mischief  of  turning  out  of 
rooms,  often Iheated  to  excess,  into  tiie  night  air. — ^Next  to 
him  in  mental  power  is  Andenon,  whom,  I  remember,  you 
met  once  or  twice.  He  is  a  very  powerful  man,  of  great  and 
BOM  worth.  Just  now  and  then  1  have  fallen  in  the  way  of 
Dr.  Frichard,  for  whose  qualities  I  have  a  high  esteem, 
while  I  am  amazed  at  his  attainments,  and  his  prodigious 
factdty  of  attaining.  I  get  into  what  is  called  company  in  a 
very  moderate  de^ee,  but  qtiite  as  much  as  I  wish ;  and  it 
is  one  recommendation  of  this  dark  abode,  at  severed  miles* 
distance  from  the  town,  that  it  serves  to  limit  my  liability 
in  that  respect.  A  hard  evening's  talk,  with  that  abler  sort 
of  men,  especially  if  repeated  several  times  at  short  inter* 
vals,  does  me  sensible  mischief,  as  affecting;  that  obscure 
internal  disorder  which  I  have  experienced  during  the  last 
year  or  two.  I  am  just  now  the  worse  in  that  respect,  for 
several  such  evenings,  which  have  come  too  thick  at  this 
particular  season  of  convivial  meeting ;  the  "  generous  fare," 
as  we  call  it,  contributing,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  evil.  The 
morbid  symptom  is,  or  was  previously  to  the  last  few  weeks, 
something  less  prevailing,  I  think,  than  at  the  time  I  first 
mentioned  it  to  you 
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OLXII.    TO  THE  BEY.  JOHN  FAWCETT. 

Slapleton,  March  9,  1831. 
I  was  much  interested  by  your  information  respecting 
the  branches,  and  movements,  and  location,  of  your  family. 
In  frequently  walking,  a  vastly  remote  time  smce,  by  the 
Lifey,  but  not  so  far  as  Celbridge,  I  could  little  dream, 
that  one  day  a  part  of  the  Brearley  Hall,  Foot,  and  Ewood 
fiunily  was  to  1»ke  an  abode  by  that  stream.  How  much 
more  likely  it  then  was  that  I  should  do  so,  who,  however, 
was  not  to  do  so.  There  are  few  things  more  remarkable 
than  the  total  tmcalculahleness,  if  I  may  make  such  a  word, 
of  the  ultimate  local  destinations  of  a  young  family,  or  a 
knot  of  youthful  Mends. 

I  know  not  whether  to  be  sorry  (I  can  be  so  only  in 
reference  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Pawcett  personally)  that  one 
of  your  &mily,  by  this  time  a  second,  and,  as  you  intimate, 
probably  ere  long  a  third,  may  be  found  occupied  with  their 
various  duties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumin,  instead  of 
that  of  Hebden-bridge.    There  sadly  wants,  in  the  formei 

scene,  as  many  good  and  useful  people  as  you  can  spare 

I  am  rather  pleased  with  the  project  of  the  third  member, 
for  going  to  preach  where  there  is  so  notorious  a  want  of 
religious  instruction  of  the  genuine  kind. 

The  name  Celbridge  instantly  recalled  Dean  Swift  to  my 
mind.  But  I  am  quite  mistaken  (very  possibly  so)  if  it  was 
not  Vanessa,  instead  of  Stella,  that  was  his  companion  there. 
The  story  of  those  two  women,  as  told  by  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  Life  of  Swift,  is  very  interesting  and  very  mournful; 
that  of  Vanessa  (Miss  Yanhomrigh)  especially,  so  ardently 
affectionate^  so  wronged,  so  cruelly  consigned  to  a  premature 
&te. 

I  congratulate  you  on  such  a  pleasing  novelty  as  an 
excursion  to  Ireland,  unfortunate  only  in  its  being  made 
in  winter.  It  would  be  curious,  if  practicable,  to  ascertain 
the  difference  of  effect  on  the  mind,  between  such  an  ad- 
venture, made  at  your  time  of  life,  and  in  youth  as  it  hap- 
pened to  me.  Latterly,  I  have  been  almost  intending  to 
make  on  myself  the  experiment  of  this  comparison,  having 
been  strongly  invited  to  visit  Dublin,  by  aunost  the  only 
one  of  my  early  friends  there  whom  time  has  left  alive, 
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aad  whom  I  have  never  seen  since  he  was  a  jouth,  or  rather 
a  boy.  His  excellent  father,  in  whose  house  I  lived,  is  very 
lately  dead.  Sim,  after  more  than  an  interval  of  thirty 
years,  I  did  see  here  the  year  before  last. 

Do  you  feel,  in  your  own  person,  strong  intimations  of 
advancmg  age  ?  My  brother  teUs  me  of  9now  on  your 
bead.  I  have  lost  nearly  all  my  teeth,  nearly  the  hearin? 
on  one  side,  much  of  my  original  strength  of  sight,  and  aU 
the  tenacity  of  a  memory  never  more  than  very  moderately 
good.  Within  the  last  year,  too,  I  have  become  subject  to 
great  irregularity  and  disorder  of  circulation  or  pulsation, 
uncertain  firom  what  internal  cause,  too  probably  from 
something  organicallv  disordered  in  the  vital  central  garfc. 
It  is  greatly  affected,  additionally  disordered  for  the  time, 
by  any  considerable  effort  of  excited  continued  speaking ; 
insomuch  that  any  such  thing  as  preaching,  which,  for 
years  past,  I  have  declined  in  all  but  very  rare  instances, 
must  now  be  declined  wholly.  Amidst  these  monitory 
defisdcations,  I  am  still  &.voured  with  a  considerable  measure 
of  what  may  comparaHvelv  be  called  strength.  My  dear 
friend,  we  must  think  daily  of  holding  ourselves  in  readi- 
ness for  setting  off  on  the  last  great  journey 


OLXin.  TO  J.  PUBSEE,  ESQ. 

Stapleton,  March  29, 1831. 
....  I  must  congratulate  you  on  a  great  amendment 
(in  respect  to  the  tiunultuary  disposition)  in  your  green 

island  since  the  date  of  your  last I  do  not  wonder, 

that,  in  beholding  so  lawless  and  alarming  a  state  of  your 
populace,  you  should  have  been  driven  a  little  too  fer  to- 
ward the  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  principle; 
which  enjoins  the  people,  in  a  fallacious  and  treacherous 
sense,  to  "  be  quiet  and  mind  their  own  business."  "  Leave 
the  concerns  of  government  to  those  whose  business  it  is — 
the  statesmen;  our  part  is  respect  and  submission;"  was 
the  precept  and  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  good  people  on 
me,  when  a  young  fellow,  blazing  with  the  fire  kmdled  by 
the  Erench  Kevolution.    And  there  has  been  a  long  and 
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melaaclioly  illustration  of  the  wisdom  and  benefit  of  this 
succumbing  and  reverential  loyalty,  in  the  accumulation  of 
every  sort  of  corruption;  in  wanton  wars,  to  gratiiy  the 
pride  of  courts;  in  debts  and  taxes,  which  have  almost 
crushed  the  people  to  the  earth ;  in  the  consolidation  of  a 
system  of  iniquity,  which,  just  at  this  very  juncture,  when 
it  could  be  endured  no  longer,  is  demancGng  the  whole 
energy  of  the  national  mind  and  will  to  be  exerted  for  its 
abolition;  and  which  is  still  maintaining  a  desperate  and 
formidable  conflict  for  the  defeat  of  that  whole  energy. 
^^Why,*'  one  exclaims,  as  one  abomination  after  another  is 
exposed,  "Why  did  our  forefathers,  in  their  besotted 
loyalty  to  power,  let  the  thing  come  to  this?  Curse  on 
their  loyaliT,  though  they  were  silly  enough  to  identify  it 
with  piety  !^* 

Too  true  it  is,  that  some  of  the  nations  that  have  risen 
in  their  wrath  to  crush  their  oppressors,  are  showing  them- 
selves ill  fit  for  freedom.  But  what  then?  They  never 
would  have  become  sq  under  an  oppressive  despotism.  The 
alternative  therefore  was,  either  to  continue,  age  after  age, 
in  their  old  debasing  slavery,  or  to  throw  it  on  and  ^et  on 
as  they  might,  through  a  protracted  process  of  experiment, 
confusion,  and  commotion,  toward  an  ultimate  state  of 
well-ordered  freedom; — ^which,  after  aU,  will  never  be  at- 
tained till  there  be  more  religion,  more  reverence  for  the 
Supreme  and  Eternal  Sovereign.  But  here  again,  how  is 
relipon  itself  to  be  known,  or  even  freely  taught,  till  the 
barbarizinj?  power  of  combined  tyranny  and  superstition  be 
blown  up? 

A  portentous  gloom  is  gathering  and  thickening  over 
Europe,  giving  sad  presages  that  there  are  vials  of  wrath 
ready  to  be  poured  out,  in  a  vindictive  dispensation  of  the 
Divine  Justice.  But  let  us  trust,  that,  while  it  is  vindic- 
tive, it  will  at  the  same  time  be  corrective,  and  work  on, 
and  work  out,  into  a  purer  and  happier  condition  of  the 
world  at  length. 

The  most  grievous  scene  of  our  immediate  contemplation 
is  JPoland;  such  ma£;nifio6nt  heroism,  such  prodigious 
sacrifices,  too  probab^  doomed  to  end  in  failure  and 
aggravated  national  calamity.  How  often  one  wishes  that 
some  50,000  of  the  fiery  spirits  that  are  disturbing  Prance, 
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couLd  be  arrayed,  with  the  completest  possible  apparatus  of 
destruction,  by  the  side  of  that  patriotic  and  self-deyoted 
legion. 

Yoii  most  certainly  exult,  -with  so  many  myriads  of  us, 
that  we  really  are,  at  last,  in  the  near  prospect  of  getting 
rid  of  a  huge  mass  of  pestilential  rottenness,  dedved  by 
its  defenders  to  be  an  essential  part  of  what  is  called  "  the 
constitution," — and  which  may  be  so  for  aught  I  Imow  op 
care— for  neither  I  nor  any  body  else  can  tell  what  that, 
canted  and  extolled  humbug  does  really  consist  of.  All  I 
know  is,  that  the  term  has  been  one  of  the  most  arailable  of 
all  the  expedients  of  political  delusion. 


CLUT.    so  THB  BUT.  JOSLIH  HILL. 

StapUUm.  Juip  16, 1831. 
.  ,  ,  .  I  am  thankful,  but  wish  I  were  much  more  so, 
for  such  an  instance  as  you  mention,  on  the  authority  of 

Mrs.  L y  of  the  yaluable  effect  of  which  any  thing  I 

have  written  may  be  made  the  instrumental  mean.  When 
informed  of  such  circumstances,  I  seem  to  hear  the  solemn 
and  warning  words,  "Lest  I  be  myself  a  cast-away."  I 
am  strongly  with  you  in  adverting  to  the  "autunm"  of 
life,  and  the  gradual  Idbs  of  coevals  and  Mends ;  and  their 
removal  seems  needful,  in  addition  to  the  figured  chronicle 
of  time,  to  make  one  really  see  and  feel,  that  the  main 
allotment  of  life  is  gone  by.  The  &ct  and  feeling  that  it 
is  so,  often  return  on  me  when  exulting  in  the  great  change 
80  immensely  advantageous,  as  we  may  surely  hope,  in  the 
political  world.  It  occurs  to  me  how  soon  I  shall  be  with- 
drawn, absolutely  and  finall]^',  from  the  scene,  and  all  its 
events  and  interests.  Still  it  is  for  the  nation's  sake,  for 
mankind's  sake,  for  nosterily's  sake,  an  emphatic  gratifica-. 
tion,  to  see  a  long  and  proudly  imperious  reigp  of  corruption 
and  iniquity  drawing  to  a  dose.  It  is  a  just,  and  quite 
rcttional  emotion,  that  triumphs  at  the  ignominious  and 
irrecoverable  prostration  of  an  order  of  men  who  have, 
during  so  long  a  domination,  been  inflicting  immeasurable 
mischief  on  the  nation  and  the  world.    How  long  it  has 
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been  to  wait  for  a  revolution  wliich,  forty  years  since,  many 
of  us  &ncied  to  be  near  at  hand ;  and  what  an  enormity  of 
evil  perpetrated  during  that  wide  space,  in  the  shapes  of 
war,  exhausting  profligacy,  and  all  diversities  of  delusion, 
oppression,  and  practised  and  patronized  corruption !  And 
how  unexpectedly,  how  suddenly,  has  this  dowmaU  happened 
to  the  arrogant  and  besotted  tribe !  Some  twenty  months 
since,  or  less,  what  ineffable  scorn  they  would  have  felt  for 
any  prophet  of  such  an  event.  There  will  not  fail  to  be 
evils  in  the  new  system,  but  an  immense  good  is  gained  in 
the  nation's  being  no  longer  at  the  disposal  of  a  class  of 
men,  who  would  willingly  sell  it  to  the  Devil,  if  they  could 
be  sure  of  getting  payment.* 

*  ^  Not  that  I  antidpate  with  much  confidence  any  great  benefits  to 
retolt  firom  the  Befonn  Bill ;  but  the  truth  ia,  that  we  are  arriyed  at  one 
of  those  periods  in  the  progress  of  sodetj  when  the  Constitution  naturally 
undergoes  a  change,  just  as  it  did  two  centuries  ago.  It  was  impossible 
then  for  the  king  to  keep  down  the  higher  part  of  the  middle  classes :  it  is 
impossible  now  to  keep  down  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  them.  All 
that. resistance  to  these  natural  changes  can  effect,  is  to  derange  their 
operation,  and  make  them  act  violently  and  mischieyously  instead  of 
healthfully,  or  at  the  least  harmlessly.  The  old  state  of  things  is  gone  past 
all  recall,  and  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  tories  cannot  save  it." — Da.  Ajikold, 
Ltfe  and  Correspondence  (AprU,  1831),  toL  i.  p.  296. 
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CHAPTER  Tin. 

II.LNBSS  AND  DEATH  OP  MBS.  FOSTXB — ME.  AliTDEBSON — 
JOUBNET  TO  WALES  —  MB.  HVaHES  —  BAMMOHrNBQT  — 
XETTEBS  ON  THE  CHVBCH — ON  THE  BALLOT— ECLECTIC 
BBTIEW — MB.  EATfCETT. 

1832—1838. 

The  ensuing  six  years  formed  the  saddest  period  in  Foster's 
life.  It  began  with  the  fatal  iUness  of  her  who  had  been 
his  beloved,  affectionate,  and  invaluable  companion  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  and  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  cause  not  only  of  a  very  great  portion  of  whatever 
happiness  he  had  possessed  during  that  long  period,  but  of 
whatever  mental  improvement  he  had  mad&.  Her  intellect 
was  in  an  extraordinary  degree  strong  and  correct,  and 
for  a  refined  perception  and  depth  of*  reflective  feeling, 
her  husband  declared  that  he  had  never  known  her  equal. 
Por  several  years  Mrs.  Foster's  health  had  been  in  a  very 
precarious  state,  but  in  the  spring  of  1832,  the  symptoms  of 
decline  assumed  a  more  decidedly  alarming  aspect.  '*  The 
occasion  of  my  walks  to  Downend,"*  says  Mr.  Foster, ''  is 
a  painfol  one.  My  estimable  wife  is  there  (at  her  sister 
Cox's)  in  a  state  of  great  prostration.  Some  morbid 
affection,  by  which  she  has  been  suffering  many  years,  inter- 
fering with  the  process  of  nutrition,  and  slowly  growing 
worse,  without  being  plainly  evident  in  its  nature  tiU  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  has. reduced  her  within  the  last  few 
months  to  a  miserably  debilitated  and  emaciated  conditioui 
*  To  the  Rev.  Josah  HJM,  May  1, 1832. 
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and  BO  rapidly  at  last  as  to  demand  a  strong  medical  treat- 
ment ;  a  treatment  whicH  at  tHe  same  time  her  feebleness 
can  very  ill  sustain.  She  is  assiduously  attended  by  our 
worthy  friend  and  neighbour,  Dr.  Bompas ;  and  her  brother* 
in-law,  Dr.  Stenson,  of  Bourfcon,  has  just  now  kindly  come 
to  be  with  her  a  week  or  two.  It  is  confessedly  a  case  of 
great  doubtfulness  and  danger,  and  with  no  hope  of  any 
thing  like  a  complete  remedy ;  but  not  without  a  hope  of 
such  alleyiation  as  may  protract  for  a  while  her  valuable 
life : — I  regret  to  thiiik  of  its  precarionsness  even  at  the 
best.  I  will  hope  the  Divine  mercy  may  spare  her  to  us 
for  a  while;  but  fear  to  look  forward.  If  she  do  not 
speedily  recover  a  little  strength  she  must  sink,  I  fear, 
inevitably.  If  a  few  weeks  shall  by  the  indulgence  of 
Heaven  restore  her  sufficiently  for  the  journey,  she  will  gq 
to  Dr.  Stenson's  at  Bourton,  her  native  place,  where  she 
will  be  daily  under  the  most  kind  and  judicious  medical 
care.  ...  I  am  confident  of  her  safety  as  to  the  great  final 
interest ;  but  her  removal  would  be  a  most  mournful  dis- 
pensation to  me,  to  her  children',  and  to  those  of  her  £riends 
who  best  know  her  exceeding  value.  .  .  .  When  my  appre« 
hensions  are  gloomy,  I  sometimes  comfort  myself  by  the 
consideration  that  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty-two  I  can  have 
no  very  long  time  to  stay  behind.  Oh  may  we  all,  through 
the  merits  of  our  Eedeemer,  find  ourselves  one  day  where 
your  dear  and  inestimable  wife  and  son  are  now  enjoying 
their  triumph  over  mortality,  sin,  and  aU  evil." 

In  June,  Mrs.  Foster  performed,  though  not  without 
difficulty,  the  journey  to  Bourton.  At  times  the  disorder 
appeared  to  be  checked ;  yet  the  amendment  was  never  so 
great  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  recovery :  still,  no 
immediate  danger  was  threatened.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  however,  the  intelligence  of  a  marked  increase  of 
debility,  brought  her  husband  in  haste  to  the  scene  of 
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affliction.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Anderson,  (dated  Bourton, 
Jvlj  21),  he  fULjB,  ^  I  had  been  intending,  bnt  not  imme* 
diatelj,  nor  at  any  exactly  determined  time,  to  oome 
hither.  The  communications  firom  S.  were  not  mioh  as 
to  prednde  a  small  delay,  which  seyeml  pdnts  of  conye- 
nience  made  of  some  consequence  to  me.  A  lett^  firom 
lum  received  on  Wednesday,  described  my  wife  as  having 
been  during  seyeral  days,  to  the  end  of  the  preceding  week^ 
remarkably  better  in  all  appearance ;  but  as  having  suffered 
a  diminution  of  that  apparent  improvement ;  and  as  there 
would  be  an  exactly  opportune  conveyance  from  Cheltenham 
hither  to-day  (Friday),  he  said  that  he  and  his  patient 
wished  me  to  avail  myself  of  it,  which  I  instantly  deter- 
mined to  do.  His  letter  had  coxae  at  noon  on  Wednesday ; 
and  whmi  we  were  just  going  to  bed  witl^n  a  few  miautea 
of  midnight,  we  w§re  surprised  and  alarmed  by  Mrs.  G.  in 
her  carnage,  summoning  ua  to  be  ready  to  go  with  her,  at 
that  hour,  for  Bourton ;  a  messengbr  on  horseback  having 
brought  a  note  from  S.  to  her,  and  one  to  me,  to  tell  us  that 
it  was  very  desirable  we  should  all  go  without  delay, — 
though  not  meaning  or  expecting  we  should  set  off  till  eaarly 
in  the  morning  (this  was  not  noted  in  the  letters).  We 
reached  here  by  eight  o'clock,  and  found  our  dearest  human 
friend  something  relieved  from  the  state  she  was  in  when 
the  messenger  was  sent  off;  but  I  waa  shocked  to  see  her 
so  utterly  worn  away— reduced  to  mere  shadow.  Her 
having  but  four  or  five  days  before  (as  informed  by  letter) 
been  able  to  bear  being  drawn  out  in  a  Bath  chair  for  a 
mile  or  two,  sometimes  twice  in  the  day,  and  able  to  walk 
about  the  house,  as  she  informed  me  in  a  letter,  with  the 
aid  of  a  stick,  had  left  me  unprepared  to  see  her  so  totally 
prostrated.  She  had  suffered,  in  the  night  of  Tuesday,  a 
sudden  and  formidable  recurrence  of  the  worst  symptoms. 
I  have  never,  since  the  begiiwing  of  her  illness,  been  san- 
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guine  of  her  recoyeiy  to  even  the  most  moderate  degree  of 
any  thing  like  healtii.  Dr.  S.  plainlj  told  me  when  at 
Ovem  (I  requested  him  to  be  explicit)  that  the  omens  were 
decidedly  stronger  on  the  side  of  fear  than  of  hope ;  but  he 
did  allow  the  hope  that  she  might  partially  and  for  a  while, 
recover. 

"  There  is  no  question  left  now ;  she  is  entirely  confined 
to  the  bed  from  which  I  have  not  the  fiuntest  hope  she 
will  ever  rise  again.  The  internal  disorganization  has 
proved  itself  extreme,  and  beyond  all  probability,  if  not 
possibility,  of  repair.  She  is  so  feeble  a»  not  to  be  able  to 
converse  but  for  a  little  while  at  a  time,  even  though  (which 
is  wonderful  and  merciful)  she  suffers  hardly  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  jpain,  •And  evidently  she  is  cahnly  re- 
signing, quietly  withdrawing  from,  every  thing  of  this  world, 
excepting  her  affection  for  us  who  are  to  survive  her.  The 
change,  so  mournful  to  us,  will  be  happy  for  her.  In 
respect  to  health  her  life  has  been,  for  many  years  past, 
an  afflictive*  one ;  borne  with  the  greatest  fortitude  and 
patience,  but  requiring  a  great  and  constant  exertion  of 
those  virtues.  Partly  owing  to  this  invincible  ill  health, 
and  partly  to  a  pensive  tendency  of  mind,  her  piety  has 
been-often  mingled  with  the  more  gloomy  order  of  feelings 
and  reflections.  From  all  this  I  believe  she  is  near  a  final 
escape.  She  mcM/  linger  for  weeks  ;  S.  says  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty, as  to  time,  in  the  prognostics.  The  malady  can  be 
somewhat  tempered  by  medical  care ;  but  any  considerable, 
sudden  aggravation  of  it  might  be  speedily  fatal,  and  against 
this  there  is  no  security  on  the  groimd  of  present  signs. 
I  shall  of  course  remain  here  to  await  events — ^how  unwilling 
I  am  to  say,  *  the  event  .'"* 

Soon  after  Mr.  Poster's  arrival  at  Bourton,  the  symp- 
toms of  immediate  danger  were  so  much  diminished,  that 
Mrs.  Poster  expressed  a  hope  that  she  should  be  able  to 
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Tetiim  shortly  to  Stapleton.  Under  these  circnmstances, 
Mr.  Foster  ventured  to  leave  Bourton,  and  after  spending 
a  day  or  two  at  Cheltenham,  reached  home  Sept.  7th.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Easthope  (Sept.  9),  he  says,  "  I  remember 
your  kind  request,  at  parting,  to  be  informed  of  any  intel- 
,  ligence  I  might  receive  of  my  dear  and  estimable  wife,  the 
pensive  thought  of  whom  often  came  on  me  amidst  our 
walks  and  lively  dialogues,  and  comes  on  me,  now  that  I 
am  in  solitude,  with  habitual  impression.  I  have  a  letter 
to-day  firom  Dr.  Stenson,  describing  her  situation  as  not 
materially  different  since  the  day  we  left  Bourton ;  only 
he  thinks  she  becomes  perceptibly  weaker.  He  thinks  she 
may  linger  a  considerable  time,  but  that  a  more  speedy 
result,  not  a  quite  sudden  one,  would  be  no  cause  for 
surprise."  .  ...  In  a  postscript,  he  added, ''  I  shall  return 
to  Bourton  in  two  or  three  weeks  at  most ;  possibly  in  a 
fihorter  time."  The  possibility  here  apprehended,  was 
indeed  very  soon  to  be  verified.  On  the  following  day  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Hill.  ''  Left  quite  alone  for  some  hours  in 
the  house,  I  have  been  walking  about  the  different  rooms, 
and  looking  at  the  various  objects,  the  fireplaces,  the  books, 
the  furniture,  the  prints  suspended  round  the  walls — with 
the  pensive  and  mournful  consideration — '  She  will  see 
these  apartments — will  be  seen  in  them — ^no  more.'  There 
is  a  strsinge  sinking  of  the  heart  at  the  thought. 

"  I  do  not  at  all  remember  what  was  the  description  I 
gave  when  I  wrote  to  you  from  Bourton.  It  must,  I  think, 
have  been  about  that  time  that  she  appeared  somewhat 
better;  that  she  1008  miich  better,  as  to  the  original  and 

inveterate  malady When  that  malady  appeared  to 

be  in  great  measure  subdued,  by  the  use  of  strong  medical 
means,  we  were  beginning  to  promise  ourselves  that  she 
would  recover  strength ;  and,  in  &ct,  she  did  so,  in  some 
degree  ^or  a  little  while ;  but  it  appears  as  if  the  constitu-^ 
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tion  bad  been  too  completely  sapped  to  leave  strengtb 

enougb  for  reaction Sbe  bappilj  does  not  suffer, 

nor  has  during  all  tbe  illness  suffered  mucb  pain,  an  exemp* 
tion  for  wbicb  I  am  thankful K  the  next  informa- 
tion be  that  there  is  a  marked  progress  of  decline,  I  shall 
imimediatelj  return,  to  await  and  attend  the  last  event.  I 
have  written  to  her  twice  within  the  three  days  that  I  have 
been  here.  As  our  watchmen  have  now  just  begun  their 
nightly  rounds  for  the  darker  half  of  the  year,  I  shall  cease 
to  be  in  much  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  house, — ^a 
consideration  which  presses  very  seriously  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city,  which  the  stupid,  wretched  magistracy 
leave  almost  wholly  unprotected.  There  has  been  a  man  to 
come  each  night  to  sleep  in  the  house  while  I  have  been 
away ;  but  that  is  a  very  imperfect  security,  and  I  feel  it  a 
cause  for  thankfulness,  and  for  some  degree  of  wonder,  that 
the  house  has  not  been  broken  into.  An  outhouse  was 
Ibroken  open. 

'^  My  dear  wife  is  enabled  to  maintain  a  calm  resignation 
to  the  Heavenly  Father's  ^^11 ;  a^d  the  impending  event,  so 
mournful  for  us,  will  be  to  her  the  entrance  on  endless 
felicity.  She  has  long  been  under  the  discipline  of  the 
Good  Spirit;  often  saying  she  felt  it  indispensable  that 
that  discipline  should  be  a  hard  process,  to  subdue  the  evils 
of  the  mind.  She  has  with  invincible  patience  borne  ill 
health,  and  even  been  thankful  for  it  sometimes,  for  its 
salutary  operation.  She  has  also  felt,  even  &om  childhood, 
a  tendency  to  gloomy  reflections,  on  the  perversities  of  the 
heart,  the  awful  mysteries  of  the  divine  government  of  the 
world,  and  our  unknown  future  destinies.  AH  this  has  less 
beset  her  during  this  long  affliction  than  ever  before ;  and 
from  all  this  she  will  exultingly  escape  and  emerge  at — ^why 
do  I  say  I  fear  ? — ^no  distant  time,  in  all  present  proba- 
,bility.     But  oh,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  detain  her  here. 
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But  she  says,  and  I  would  say,  *  Thy  will  be  done.*  "•  But 
on  tbe  yery  day  that  these  lines  were  written  the  mortal 
conflict  terminated.  The  narratiye  will  be  best  giren  in 
Poster's  own  words :  "  I  was  not  allowed,"  he  8ays,t  "  to  stay 
long  at  Stapleton:  a  letter,  received  from  Dr.  Stenson  on 
Sunday  (Sept.  9),  signifying  an  increase  of  the  fatal  indi- 
cations, had  determined  me  to  return  hither  veiy  shortly, 

to  await  the  inevitable  event His  second  letter 

reached  me  on  Tuesday,  with  the  very  unexpected  informa- 
tion, that  the  fatal  event  was  already  past.  As  I  had  left 
her  in  such  a  remainder  of  her  slowly  diminishing  strength 
as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  I  had 
no  impression  that  she  could  be  so  very  near  the  fatal  hour, 
though  perfectly  convinced  it  was  not  very  far  off:  I 
expected  a  number  of  weeks  to  intervene.  She  survived 
tbe  time  I  left  her  but  four  days."  ....  "On  two  or  three 
of  those  very  days  she  rose  from  her  bed,  and  passed  a  con- 
siderable time  in  another  room:  they  informed  me  she 
retained  the  fuU  possession  of  her  faculties  to  the  very  last ; 
sbe  partly  raised  herself  in  the  bed  to  receive  some  medical 
preparation,  then  lay  deliberately  down,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  expired,  without  the  slightest  struggle,  or 
apparent  suffering  of  any  kind.  The  event  was  so  sudden 
that  her  children,  in  another  part  of  the  house,  could  not  be 
caUed  into  the  room  before  it  was  passed."  J  .  ..."  I  have 
come  hither  (last  night)  so  considerable  a  time  since  the 
event,  that  I  am  dissuaded  from  seeing,  as  I  wished  to  do, 
the  deserted  mortal  relic,  which  will  be  removed  early  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  with  the  veiy  least  possible  cere- 
mony. If  conventional  usages  did  not  come  obstinately  in 
the  way,  my  infinite  preference  would  be,  that  the  last 

*  To  the  Rev.  Josiah  Hill,  Stapleton,  Sept  10,  1832. 
+  To  J.  Easthope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bourton,  Sept.  13,  1832. 
X  To  Mrs.  Saunders,  Sept.  29,  1832. 
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office  should  be  performed  at  the  midnight  hour,  in  perfbct 
silence,  and  with  no  attendance  besides  the  parties  imme- 
diately interested.  What  have  a  number  of  gazing,  indif- 
ferent spectators  to  do  with  mj  loss,  or  mj  demeanour  or 
feeling  regarding  it  ?  " 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  another  friend,  Poster 
says,*  "  I  am  grateful  to  Heaven,  that  from  the  beginning 
of  her  illness  quite  to  the  end,  she  suffered  nothing  that 
could  be  called  positiye  pain.  This  happily  contributed  to 
her  maintaining  an  unalterable  patience  and  tranquillity 
throughout  her  whole  illness;  there  was  never,  I  am 
assured,  one  expression  of  impatience,  murmuring,  or  fret- 
fulness.  She' has  indeed  been  always  remarkable  for  a  firm 
and  quiet  fortitude ;  and  she  has  had  much  to  require  it 
and  try  it,  through  many  years  of  ill  health,  gradually 
descending  at  last,  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  to 
positive  iUness.  When  a  person's  ill  health  is  habitual,  one 
month  or  year  much  like  another,  and  complaints  seldom 
and  very  briefly  uttered,  it  is  the  fault  of  associates  who  are 
themselves  in  exempt  condition,  not  to  show  or  feel  the  due 
attention  and  sympathy.  And  it  now  comes  upon  me  with 
some  degree  of  regret  and  self-reproach,  that  I  too  seldom 
testified  the  due  sympathetic  interest  on  this  subject.  It 
was  an  interest  which  she  most  rarely  claimed,  and  there- 
fore should  have  been  the  more  spontaneously  given.  It  is 
striking  to  observe  how  a  thing  not  felt  or  thought  of  as  a 
defect  or  fault  toward  a  friend  alive,  rises  up  into  a  palpable 
reproach  when  that  friend  has  gone  beyond  the  reach  of 
receiving  Affectionate  attentions  any  more.  "Not  that  I  am 
deeply  accusing  myself  in  this  respect :  I  loved  and  valued 
her  deeply,  cordially,  and  continually,  and  delighted  to 
reciprocate  her  devoted  affection;  but  it  is  strange  to 
observe  how  any  thing  that  was  less  than  the  most  watchful 
•  To  B.  Stokes,  Esq. 
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attention  to  what  she  suffered  from  constantlj  defective 
health  can  now  come  back  to  memoiy  as  a  cause  of  regiet. 

^  It  excites  a  pensive  emotion  to  take  back,  just  now, 
some  small  things  which  I  left  in  her  keeping  when  I 
set  off  for  Cheltenham ;  and  still  more  so  to  receive  back 
unopened  two  letters  which  I  wrote  to  her,  of  a  consobitory 
nature,  within  the  first  three  days  that  I  was  at  Stapleton, 
— Ifoth  of  which  arrived  here  after  she  had  departed; — 
but,  therefore,  after  she  had  ceased  to  need  human  sym* 
pathj  and  consobition.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  ever 
open  them. 

^^ ....  It  has  been  an  extremely  advantageous  circum* 
stance  for  my  wife,  and  for  those  who  have  had  the 
principal  care  of  attendance  on  her,  that  the  period  of 
her  illness  was  appointed  to  fidl  on  exactly  the  finest^ 
brightest,  and  warmest  part  of  the  year — ^from  May  to 
September;  during  which,  besides  the  nights  being  so 
short, — she  had,  and  greatly  enjoyed,  the  exhilaration  of 
being  drawn  out,  about  the  garden  and  the  vicinity,  in 
a  Bath  chair,  admiring  the  flowers,  and  re&eshed  by  the 
fine  air  and  sunshine,  which  I  really  believe  she  had  not 
enjoyed  so  much  during  several  whole  years  before.  Here 
too  she  had  the  utmost  advantage  of  medical  skill  and 
care  every  day  and  hoar,  and  of  all  manner  of  affectionate 
attendance  and  accommodation.  On  account  of  the  girls 
especially,  it  is  a  very  favourable  circumstance  that  her 
decease  took  place  here,  instead  of  home,  thus  averting 
one  melancholy  association  which  would  have  fixed  itself 
inseparably  and  permanently  on  the  place." 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  record  a  spontaneous  and 
truly  delicate  tribute  of  respect  paid  at  this  season  of 
sorrow  by  persons  most  of  whom  had  little  acquaintance 
with  the  bereaved  fiunily  beyond  what  arose  from  having 
lived  in  the  same  vicinity; — a  beautiful  contrast  to  the 
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vulgar  curiosity  usually  excited  by  such  events,  and  to 
what  the  heart  of  the  mourner  equally  shrinks  from,  a 
busy,  ostentatious,  garrulous  condolence.  "  The  last  offices 
were  rendered,"  says  Mr.  Foster,*  "  on  Saturday.  I  think 
I  expressed  in  my  last  my  extreme  repugnance  to  a  large 
assemblage  of  indi£ferent  spectators.  This  feeling  by  some 
means  became  known  in  the  village ;  and  I  have  to  mention 
it  as  a  very  singular  mark  of  delicacy  and  respect,  that  the 
inhabitants  aU,  with  hardly  an  exception,  stayed  away ;  so 
that,  excepting  the  persons  whose  services  were  necessary, 
none  but  a  very  few  from  some  distance,  unapprised  of 
the  preventive  consideration,  were  at  the  spot.  I  shall 
charge  Mrs.  Stenson  to  find  means  to  make  it  known  that 
the  people  have  my  acknowledgments  for  this  unexpected 
kindness." 

On  Foster's  return  to  Stapleton,  he  wrote  immediately 
to  Mr.  Hill,  with  whom  his  friendship  had  acquired  a 
deeper  and  melancholy  interest,  from  the  striking  coin- 
cidences in  their  domestic  trials.  "  I  have  returned  hither" 
he  says,  "  but  have  an  utter  repugnance  to  say — ^returned 
home;  that  name  is  applicable  no  longer. — ^You  may  be 
sure  I  am  grateful  for  your  kind  sympathy  and  suggestions 
of  consolation;  not  the  less  so  for  its  being  too  true, 
that  there  is  a  weight  on  the  heart  which  the  most  friendly 
human  hand  cannot  remove.  The  melancholy  fact  is,  that 
my  beloved, — ^inestimable  companion  has  left  me.  It  comes 
upon  me — ^in  evidence  how  various  and  sad!  And  yet, 
for  a  moment,  sometimes,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  realize 
it  as  true.  There  is  something  that  seems  to  say, — Can 
it  be  that  I  shall  see  her  no  more ; — ^that  I  shall  still,  one 
day  after  another,  find  she  is  not  here ;  that  her  affectionate 
voice  and  look  will  never  accost  me;  the  kind  grasp  of 
her  hand  never  more  be  felt ;  that  when  I  would  be 
*  To  J.  Easthope,  Esq.,  Bourton,  Sept.  17,  1832. 
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glad  to  consult  her,  make  an  obserration  to  her,  address 
to  her  some  expression  of  love,  call  her  '  my  dear  wife,' 
as  I  have  done  so  many  thousand  times,  it  will  be  in 
vain — she  is  not  here?  Seyeral  times,  a  considerable 
number — e^en  since  I  followed  her  to  the  tomb, — a  mo- 
mentary suggestion  of  thought  has  been,  as  one  and 
another  circumstance  has  occurred,  'I  will  tell  Maria  of 
this.'  Even  this  very  day,  when  I  parted  with  Dr.  Sten- 
son,  who  .qut  of  pure  kindness  accompanied  me  a  long 
stage  on  the  road,  there  was  actually  for  a  transient  instant 
a  lapse  of  mind  into  the  idea  of  telling  her  how  very 
kind  he  had  been.  I  have  not  suffered,  nor  expect  to 
feel,  any  overwhelming  emotions,  any  violent  excesses  of 
grief;  what  I  expect  to  feel  is,  a  long  repetition  of  pensive 
monitions  of  my  irreparable  loss;  that  the  ^painful  truth 
will  speak  itself  to  me  again,  and  still  again,  in  long  succes- 
sion, often  in  solitary  reflection  (in  which  I  feel  the  most), 
and  often  as  objects  come  in  my  sight,  or  circumstances 
arise,  which  have  some  association  with  her  who  is  gone. 
The  things  which  belong  to  her  with  a  personal  appro- 
priation; things  which  she  used  or  particularly  valued; 
things  which  she  had  given  me,  or  I  had  given  her;  her 
letters,  or  my  own  to  her;  the  comer  of  the  chamber 
where  I  know  she  used  to  pray ;  her  absence — ^unalterable 
absence — at  the  hour  of  family  worship,  of  social  reading, 
of  the  domestic  table;  her  no  more*  being  in  her  place 
to  receive  me  on  my  return  home  from  occasional  absence ; 
the  thought  of  what  she  would  have  said,  or  how  she 
would  have  acted,  on  subjects  or  occasions  that  come  in 
question ;  the  remembrance  how  she  did  speak  or  act 
in  similar  instances ; — ^all  such  things  as  these  will  renew 
the  pensive  emotions,  and  tell  me  still  again  what  I  have 
lost, — ^what  that  was,  and  how  great  its  value,  which  the 
Sovereign    Disposer   has  in   his  unerring  wisdom   taken 
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away.  Yes,  it  is  Se  that  has  taken  away  what  it  was 
Se  that  gave  me,  and  what  was  so  dear  and  valuable  to 
me;  and  I  would  not,  I  think  I  do  not,  rebel  against  his 
dispensation ;  I  would  not  even  repine  or  complain  beyond 
that  degree  which  he  will  regard  with  a  merciM  com- 
passion. I  should,  and  would,  be  thankful  for  haying 
been  indulged  with  the  possession  sa  long.  Certainly 
'  neither  of  us  would,  if  such  an  exception  miglht  be  made 
to  an  eternal  law,  recall  our  dear  departed  companions 
from  their  possession  of  that  triumph  over  sin,  and  sorrow, 
and  death,  to  which  they  have  been  exalted.  However 
great  our  deprivation,  how  transcendently  greater  is  their 
advancement  in  the  condition  of  existence!  And  we 
should  be  unworthy  to  be  loved  by  them  still,  as  I  trust 
that  even  at  this  very  hour  we  are,  if  we  could  for  a 
moment  entertain  such  a  wish. 

.  ..."  I  do  hope  that  through  the  mercy  of  the  Father 
of  Spirits  even  this  loss  shall  be  turned  to  gain  to  myself 
and  the  children,  the  care  of  whom  now  devolves  on  me  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  heretofore.  I  hope  that  the 
solemn  and  affectionate  thought  of  her  who  has  gone  from 
us,  will,  for  each  of  us,  give  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  every 
admonition  and  persuasion  of  religion ;  that  the  aspiration, 
*  May  we  meet  her  again,  where  friends  will  part  no  more,' 
will  often  be  an  affecting  motive  to  follow  in  the  path  by 
which  she  has  gone  to  immortal  happiness.  What  an  inesti- 
mable advantage  it  is,  for  the  effect  of  instruction  to  her  daugh- 
ters, that  she  can  with  perfect  confidence,  be  cited  to  them, 
and  recalled  by  their  own  thoughts,  as  a  nearly  faultless 
pattern,  in  both  judgn}ent  and  conduct.  Her  intellect  was 
strong  and  disciplined ;  her  course  of  action  was  invariably 
conscientious  in  the  highest  degree ;— her  piety  was  deep 
and  reflective, — ^bearing,  however,  very  much  from  this  re- 
flectiveness itself,  a  somewhat  more  melancholy  tinge  than 
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I  would  desire  for  her  daughters. — In  thinking  of  them,  I 
will  not  dwell  on  the  consideration, — ^how  different  to  their 
juvenile  feelings,  after  a  while,  will  be  this  loss,  from  what 
it  must  continue  to  be  to  mine.  May  Gt>d  enable  us,  mj 
dear  Mend,  with  ever  increasing  force  of  faith,  to  commit 
ourselves  and  our  children  to  his  mercj  and  his  power." 

In  the  summer  of  1833  Mr.  Poster  made  a  second 
excursion  into  North  Wales.  Previously,  however,  he 
suffered  another  painful  loss  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son, with  whom  (though  their  acquaintance  was  of  com- 
paratively recent  date)  he  was  on  terms,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  of  most  cordial  intimacy,  and  whose  abili- 
ties and  character  he  held  in  very  high  esteem.  **  I  expect 
to  set  off  for  Worcester,  he  says,*  "  on  the  expedition  to 
North  Wales  to-morrow  evening,  and  shall  be  absent,  I 
am  afraid,  not  less  than  about  four  weeks.  I  have  little 
spirit  or  inclination  for  such  an  adventure ;  but  ever  since 
the  former  one  (just  twenty-one  years  back !)  there  has 
been  an  understanding  between  friend  Stokes  and  me,  that 
some  time  or  other,  if  life  continued,  we  were  to  do  the 
same  thing  once  more;  and  lately  he  wrote  to  me,  that 
there  occurred  just  now  a  more  favourable  opportunity, 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  conveyance,  than  he  could 
expect  again ;  and  that,  as  we  are  growing  old,  the  thing 
must  be  'soon  or  never.'  I  consented;  not  without  a 
wish' that  it  could  rather  have  been  left  to  the  uncertainties 
of  another  year. 

"  I  may  well  say — '  uncertainties,* — ^for  how  little,  at  thb 
time  last  year,  did  I  anticipate,  that  in  less  than  twelve 
short  months  more,  that  most  valuable  friend,  Anderson, 
would  be  in  his  grave! — His  health  was  habitually  not 
good ;  but  such  common  things  as  head-aches  and  disorders 
of  the  stomach,  are  not  held  to  be  omens  of  a  man's  not 
*  To  the  Rev.  Josiah  Hill,  June  27, 1833. 
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living  to  complete  liis  forty-nintli  year.  Till  very  near  the 
end  there  was  not,  that  I  know  of,  any  suspicion  of  disorder 
decidedly  organic;  but  the  post  mortem  examination  dis- 
closed an  inyeterate  disease  of  the  omentum^  and  a  morbid 
state  of  the  liver,  of  which  latter,  indeed,  there  was  some 
previous  evidence  within  the  last  few  weeks.  Though  a 
severe  attack  of  the  influenza  was  deemed  to  have  accele- 
rated the  mortal  process,  Dr.  Prichard  pronounced,  after 
the  examination,  that  the  inveterate  disease  would,  m.  no 
long  time,  have  been  mortal.  He  (Anderson)  was  over 
here  only  ten  days  before  his  death ;  refused  the  offer  of  a 
friend,  who  brought  him  in  a  fly,  to  procure  another  for  his 
return,  but  suffered  much  in  walking  home ;  and,  from  that 
time  (though  for  several  days  he  had  the  students  to  attend 
him  at  his  own  house)  he  rapidly  sunk,  with  little  pain, 
however,  into  a  state  of  utter  debility  and  prostration. 
When  I  saw  him  the  day  before  his  death,  he  could  not 
speak  much  above  a  whisper.  Dr.  P.,  who  came  while  I 
was  with  him,  said  there  were  some  indications  more  favour- 
able than  on  the  preceding  day,  but  whether  he  retained 
any  hope  of  the  patient's  continued  amendment  I  do  not 
know ;  Anderson  himself  did  not  show  any  consciousness  that 
he  was  past  recovery  to  the  last,  I  was  told.  His  mind  was 
uniformly  tranquil,  and  the  attendants  said  he  retained  his 
faculties  till  within  two  hours  of  the  end,  during  wWch  he 
was  so  gradually  and  quietly  sinking,  that  it  was  hardly 
perceptible  when  he  actually  expired.  Dr.  P.  attended  him 
most  assiduously,  with  all  the  kind  anxiety  of  an  affectionate 
friend. 

"  Every  friend  sympathizes  with  the  family ;  but  the 
great  irreparable  loss  is  to  the  Academy,  which  his  able  and 
indefatigable  exertions  had  contributed  to  render,  beyond 
all  comparison,  more  efficient  to  its  object  than  it  has  ever 
been  before  at  any  time  since  its  institution.    I  have  no 
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doubt,  that  during  the  time  of  his  tutorship,  the  joung  men 
have  made  more  real  improvement  (the  measure  and  man- 
ner of  acquirement  being  taken  into  account)  in  one  year, 
than  they  usually  did  before  in  four,  or  certainly  in  three. 
He  assisted  and  excited  their  minds  in  other  ways,  in  ereiy 
way,  as  well  as  in  the  bare  specific  business  of  learning ; 
and  never  spared  himself  any  labour  by  which  he  could 
liope  to  benefit  them.    He  had  a  strong  and  sagacious 
intellect,  and  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  was  quite, 
wonderful,  especially  considering  that  he  had  had  but  very 
slender  advantages  in  his  early  life.  He  possessed  a  genuine, 
habitual,  and  rational  piety ;  and  was  verif  benevolent,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  acerbity  and  sometimes  roughness  of 
manner,  which  made  some  people  afraid  of  him,  and  others 
not  to  like  him.    The  sense  of  his  worth,  however,  had  pro- 
gressively gained  grouQd,  though  but  few  comparatively, 
even  to  the  last,  were  fully  apprized  of  it"* 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stokes,  who  had  requested  Foster  to 
commit  to  writing  his  recollections  of  their  journey  in  the 
principality,  he  says,  "  As  to  any  sketches  of  our  long  and 

*  The  Rev.  William  Andenon  was  bom  October  18, 1784,  at  Dumo, 
in  the  pariah  of  Garioch,  Aberdeenshire ;  his  parents  were  pious  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  For  several  years  he  was  first  a  scholar,  and 
then  a  teacher  in  a  sabbath  evening-school  at  Aberdeen.  When  scarcely 
seventeen  he  became  a  member  of  the  Independent  Church  meeting  in 
Geoige  Street.  Two  years  later  he  adopted  antipaedobaptist  views,  and 
was  baptised  in  the  liver  Don  by  the  Rev.  T.  Edmond^  since  of  Cambridge, 
who  was  then  a  student  at  the  University.  In  February,  1804,  he  removed 
to  London,  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the  Bristol  Baptist  College, 
where  he  continued  to  the  close  of  1808.  After  leavmg  Bristol  he  preached 
for  some  time  at  Devonport,  then  at  Kislingbury,  near  Northampton ;  and 
in  1809  settled  at  Dunstable,  where  he  remained  sixteen  years,  till  his 
removal  to  Bristol  in  1825.  While  at  Dunstable,  in  addition  to  his 
pastoral  duties,  he  contributed  several  articles  to  the  Eclectic  Review, 
wrote  a  '*  History  of  the  Rusaan  Empire,*'  and  republished,  with  notes  and 
a  second  part,  an  extract  from  Jeremy  Taylor's  **  Liberty  of  Prophesying," 
under  the  title  of  "The  Baptists  Justified."  For  a  very  able  and 
interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Anderson's  life  and  character,  the  reader  is 
refezied  to  a  memoir  inserted  in  the  Baptist  Magazine,  Oct.  and  Nov.  1833. 
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delightfiil  tour  I  have  entirely  failed.  I  foimd  it  in  vain  to 
call  on  my  memory  to  fill  up,  in  even  the  most  meagre 
manner,  what  was  very  little  more  than  a  mere  marking  of 
the  names-  of  the  successive  places  that  distinguished  our 
stages.  That  most  excellent  tactic  of  our  captain  to  have  us 
off  always  in  the  early  morning,  gave  no  time  for  memoranda 
in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  at  the  end  of  it  one  was  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  go  to  sleep.  It  was  truly  a  fine  and 
luxurious  excursion.  In  a  favoiu^able  hour  for  recalling  the 
distant  and  the  past,  one  can 'bring  to  the  ^mind's  eye' 
Tnany  spectacles  and  forms  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  among 
the  latter  never  forgetting  the  millions  of  fox-gloves,  honey- 
suckles,   and    wild-roses.      These    have    bloomed    on    my 

imagination  ever  since Taken  altogether,  the  tour 

was  a  vastly  gratifying  adventure ;  portions  and  scenes  of  it, 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another,  return  on  my 
imagination  with  a  very  pleasing  interest.  It  cotnbined 
many  circumstances  and  advantages  which  can  very  rarely 
come  so  fortunately  together.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
the  less  interesting  to  me  for  the  thought  which  was  often 
suggested  in  the  striking  or  beautiful  situations, '  I  shaU  see 
this  no  more.'  There  was  another  pensive  sentiment  in 
regard  to  my  return  home ;  it  was  no  longer  home  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  had  been  on  the  return  &om  absences  and 
excursions  in  former  years.  If  I  was  to  see  no  more  the 
interesting  objects  beheld  in  the  journey,  I  was  also,  to  see 
no  more  the  person  who  was  always  before  ready  to  receive 
me  with  an  affectionate  welcome.  She  was  gone  to  behold 
scenes,  how  amazingly  different  from  all  that  we  were 
contemplating!  But  we  also,  my  dear  friend,  are  going 
fast  on  our  way  in  the  same  journey,  toward  the  same 
mysterious  regions.  What  a  different  kind  and  degree  of 
emotion,  surprize,  amazement,  awaits  us  there,  from  aU  that 
we  have  ever  felt  in  the  view  of  these  terrestrial  scenes  I" 
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Information  reached  Mr.  Poster  on  Ids  return  firom 
"Wales  of  another  approaching  bereavement,  which  must 
have  affected  him  more  deeply  than  any  save  that  one,  a 
sense  of  which  never  lefb  him  even  in  his  most  cheerful  and 
social  moments.  "Our  old  and  most  excellent  friend 
Hughes,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Coles,*  "  is  stiU  lingering  on  the 
very  verge— -and  with  what  a  happy  prospect  beyond !  To- 
day I  received  from  him  a  message  conveyed  in  a  note  firoi^ 
his  son  to  Mr.  Cottle,  expressing  a  wish  to  hear  from  me 
once  more,  a  last  expression  of  the  friendship  of  forty 
years.  I  shall  write  this  final  adieu  as  to  this  world  with 
veiy  pensive  feelings,  but  with  congratulation  on  both  his 
retrospect  and  his  prospect.  He  has  been  eminently  faith- 
ful in  the  great  Master's  service.  How  striking  to  consider 
what  our  valued  friends,  one  after  another,  are  gone  to  see 
and  are  going  to  see!  And  oh!  what  is  that  scene,  that 
manner,  that  felicity  of  existence,  which  some  of  them  now 
possess,  and  this  one  friend  more  is,  at  the  utmost,  but  a 
few  short  weeks  at  a  distance  from  ?  ....  It  is  a  strikingly 
sensible,  specific,  and  attractive  point  of  relation  to  the 
other  world,  that  we  acquire  by  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
are  there  whom  we  have  valued  and  loved  so  recently  here. 

"  At  your  age  (though  a  number  of  years  beyondT;hat  of 
Mr.  Anderson)  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  very  considerable 
tract  of  time  remains  for  useful  service.  At  mine  any 
probable  calculation  becomes  reduced  to  a  very  narrow 
space.  But  for  having-  looked  to  see  the  day  of  the  month 
in  order  to  date  this  letter,  the  day  would  have  passed  off 
without  my  being  aware  that  it  is  the  day  that  completes 
my  sixty-third  year,  what  is  denominated  the  grcmd  climac- 
teric. I  deeply  deplore  not  having  lived  to  worthier 
purpose,  both  for  myself  and  others;  and  earnestly  hope 
and  pray  that  whatever  of  life  remains,  may  be  employed 
•  Sept.  17, 1833.    Mr.  Hughes  died  Oct.  3. 
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mucli  more  faithfully  to  the  great  end  of  existence.  But 
with  this  self-condemning  review,  and  with  nothing  but  an 
uncertain  and  possibly  small  remainder  of  life  in  prospect, 
how  emphatically  oppressive  would  be  the  conscious 
situation,  if  there  were  not  that  great  propitiation,  that 
r^eeming  sacrifice,  to  rest  upon  for  pardon  and  final 
safety." 

The  deeply  pensive  impression  made  on  Foster's  mind  by 
his  great  domestic  bereavement,  and  the  removal  of  Hall 
and  Anderson,  so  soon  to  be  followed  by  that  of  Hughes, 
was  prolonged  by  another  similar  event,  one  not  involving, 
it  is  true,  a  dissolution  of  intimate  friendship,  or  even  of 
long  acquaintance,  but  yet  fitted,  from  the  juncture  at 
which  it  happened,  and  the  interesting  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  individual,  to  excite  no  ordinary  emotion.  "  The 
most  remarkable  thing  of  late,"  Fdster  says  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Hill  (Oct.  8,  1833),  "  is  the  visit,  so  soon  to  end  in  the 
death,  in  the  house  behind  our  garden,  of  the  Bajah  Eam- 
mohunroy  (the  title  of  Eajah,  of  no  very  defined  import, 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  king  of  Delhi,  the  remaining 
shadow  of  th6  great  Mogul).  I  had  entertained  a  strong 
prepossession  against  him,  had  no  wish  to  see  him,  but 
could  not  avoid. it,  when  he  was  come  to  the  house  of  our 
young  landlady.  Miss  Castle. 

"My  prejudice  could  not  hold  out  half  an  hour  after 
being  in  his  company.  He  was  a  very  pleasing  and 
interesting  man ;  intelligent  and  l2H*gely  informed,  I  need 
not  say — ^but  unaffected,  friendly,  and,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word;  polite.  I  passed  two  evenings  in  his  company, 
only,  however,  as  an  unit  in  large  parties ;  the  latter  time, 
however,  in  particular  and  direct  conversation  with  him, 
concerning  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Indian  philoso- 
phers, the  political,  civil,  and  moral  state  of  the  Hindoos. 
In  the  former  instance,  when  the  after-dinner  company 
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eonslsted  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Bundiy  other  doctors  and 
gentlemen,  churchmen  and  dissenters,  he  was  led  a  little 
into  his  own  religious  history  and  present  opinions.  He 
ayowed  his  general  helief  in  Christianity  as  attested  by 
miracles  (of  which  I  had  understood  that  he  made  very 
light  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  since),  but  said  that  the 
internal  evidence  had  had  by  much  the  greatest  force  on  his 
mind.  In  so  very  heterogeneous  a  company,  there  was  no 
going  into  any  very  specific  particulars.  Carpenter,  in 
whose  company  I  have  since  dined  at  Dr.  Prichard*s,  very 
confidently  claims  him  as  of  the  '  modem  Unitarian '  school. 
....  It  may  be  that  he  was  finally  near  about  in  agreement 
with,  that  school,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  any 

exact  knowledge  of  his  opinions Here  he  went  to 

several  churches,  and  to  hear  Jay  on  a  week-day  at  Bridge 
Street,  as  well  as  sometimes  to  Lewiu's  Mead,  where  the 
fiunily  in  which  he  was  visiting  constantly  attend.  There  is, 
or  a  few  days  since  there  was,  a  great  perplexity  how  to 
dispose  of  his  remains.*  He  had  signified  his  wish  not  to 
be  committed  to  any  eeclesiastieal  burying-ground,  but,  if  it 

*  **The  knowledge  that  the  rajah  had,  in  yarious  wa3r8,  manifested 
solidtude  to  presenre  his  caste  with  a  view  hoth  to  his  usdiilness  and  to 
the  security  of  his  property,  and  the  helief  that  it  might  be  endangered  if 
he  were  buried  among  other  dead,  or  with  Christian  rites,  operated  to 
raeyent  the  interment  of  his  remains  in  any  of  the  usual  cemeteries. 
Besides  this,  the  rajah  had  repeatedly  expressed  the  wish,  that  in  case  of 
his  dying  in  England,  a  small  piece  of  freehold  ground  might  be  purchased 
for  his  burying  place,  and  a  cottage  be  built  on  it  for  the  gratuitous 
residence  of  some  respectable  poor  person  to  take  charge  of  it.  Every 
difficulty  however^  was  removed  by  the  o£fer  of  Miss  Castle  ....  to 
appropriate  to  the  object  a  beautifully  adapted  spot,  in  a  shrubbery  near 
her  lawn,  and  under  some  fine  elms.  There  this  revered  and  beloved 
persoi^  was  interred  on  the  18th  of  October,  about  two  p.m.  The  coffin 
was  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  without  a  pall,  and  deposited  in  the  grave, 
without  any  ritual  and  in  silence.  .  .  .  Those  who  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  and  sorrowed  there,  were  his  son  and  two  native  servants,  the. 
members  of  the  fiunilies  of  Stapleton  Grove  and  Bedford  Square,  the 
guardians  of  Miss  Castle,  and  two  of  her  nearest  relatives,  Mr.  Estlin,  Mr. 
Foster,  and  Dr.  Jerrard,  together  with  several  ladies.** — Dr.  Carpenter** 
Discourse,  Appendix,  p.  122. 
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might  be  so  managed,  deposited  in  some  quiet  corner  of  the 
mere  profane  earth.  His  principal  London  Mend  (a  Mr. 
Hare  &om  India),  thioks  it  the  most  desirable  that  he  were 
conyejed  to  India.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  short 
illness  (it  was  an  affection  of  the  brain),  he  was  in  a  ^tate 
of  such  torpor  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  communication. 
Dr.  Frichard,  who  attended  him  during  the  latter  days, 
sajs,  he  did  not  utter,  while  he  was  with  him,  ten  distinct 
sentences.  As  far  as  I  have  heard  there  was  nothing  said  to 
indicate  the  state  of  his  mind.  There  were  actions  (of  his 
hands,  &c.)  which  his  own  attendants,  said  were  the  usual 
ones  that  accompanied  his  devotional  exercises.  To  me,  and 
seyeral  of  our  order  of  Mends,  who  were,  the  latter  eyening 
to  which  I  haye  referred  (at  Mrs.  Cox's)  in  such  dose  and 
interesting  conversation  with  him,  then  apparently  in 
perfect  healthy  but  then  within  hardly  two  days  of  the 
commencement  of  his  fatal  illness,  it  was  emphatically 
striking,  nine  or  ten  days  afber,  to  think  of  him  as  no 
longer  in  our  world.  This  event,  together  with  the  almost 
sudden  removal  of  Anderson  (and  if  my  old  Mend  from 
youth,  Hughes,  be  not  already  gone,  he  is  on  the  very  last 
brink  of  life),  seem  to  press  on  me,  with  a  tangible  presence, 
as  it  were,  of  the  other  world.  And  then  where  is  she  that 
Was  with  me  so  lately?  so  lately — ^for  it  is  amazing  how 
rapidly  thirteen  months  have  passed  away — where  is  she  ? 
and  where  is,  my  dear  friend,  your  beloved  companion  that 
was — ^but  that  will  he  again  ?  May  Heaven  prepare  us  to 
meet  them  erewhile,  with  ecstatic  joy — joy  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  us ;  for  with  rapturous  emotion,  they  will  welcome, 
when  they  arrive,  those  whom  they  have  left  behind !".... 
The  Serampore  controversy,  in  addition  to  his  domestic 
concerns,  so  fully  absorbed  Foster's  attention,  that  for 
nearly  nine  years  he  prepared  nothing  for  the  press,  with 
*the   exception  of  the  "Observations  on  Mr.   Hall  as  a 
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Freacber,"  and  a  new  editioii  (the  ninth)  of  the  Essays 
after  subjecting  them  to  a  final  revision  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Anderson,  ^'  the  acute  literary  friend"  alluded  to  in  the 
preface ;  besides  two  letters  on  the  Church  and  the  Yolun- 
tary  Principle,  which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
Oct.  2  and  3,  1834;  aud  five  letters  on  the  Ballot  to  the 
editor  of  the  same  Journal,  in  1836. 

In  1837,  when  the  Eclectic  Seyiew  passed  into  the  hands 
of  its  present  editor,  Foster  allowed  his  name  to  stand  in 
the  list  of  contributors,  but  without  pledging  himself  to 
more  than  an  occasional  article.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Price, 
(Feb.  24, 1837),  he  says,  "Not  one  of  the  Oxford  Tracts 
has  come  in  my  way.  There  is  a  dozen  of  the  men  named 
in  your  muster-roll,  much  more  qualified  than  I  am,  to  take 
account  of  such  a  business.  But  has  that  little  knot  of 
Papists  any  such  hold  on  any  considerable  section  of  the 
'  religious  public,'  as  fairly  to  call  for  a  dissenting  proclama- 
tion against  them  ?  In  so  recluse  a  Hfe,  I  have  very  little 
information  about  the  dimensions  in  which  any  religious  or 
church  peculiarity  stands  before  the  public.  I  very  rarely 
see  any  of  the  contemporary  publications  of  ojiy  kind,  in 
books  or  periodicals,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  leading 

Quarterly  Eeviews I  am  sorry  to  be  making  this  sort 

of  pleading  off.  I  did,  however,  when  you  were  here, 
represent  (I  think  very  expressly)  that  I  could  not  engage 
myself  for  more  than  a  very  inconsiderable  and  unfrequent 
quantum  of  service.  If  I  can,  or  rather  could,  do  any  thing 
in  the  composition  way,  there  are  some  tasks  for  a  more 
permanent  purpose  which  I  ought  to  attempt;  and  am 
mortified  to  have,  fi:om  year  to  year,  left  untouched,  partly 
from  the  miserable  laborio^sness  to  me  of  any  sort  of  com- 
position, and  partly  from  a  haunting  consciousness  of 
incompetence. 

.   .   .  .  "  As  to  reading,  why  one  can  read  little  else  than 
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the  newspapers  just  at  present.  I  do  not  know  wliere^ 
abouts,  on  the  thermometer,  you  may  be  in  political  con*- 
cems ;  if  high,  you  will  have  exalted  at  the  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  I  have  but  just  now  seen  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle.*  To  say  that  the  present  crisis  is  most 
portentous,  is  no  common-place  extravagance  of  phrase ;  for 
evidently  the  consequences  will,  ere  long,  be  dreadM,  if,  by 
the  resistance  of  the  execrable  tory  and  church  &ction,  the 
measures  in  fJEtvour  of  Ireland  shall  continue  to  be  firus- 
trated." 

Within  the  period  to  which  this  part  of  the  memoir 
relates,  Eoster  was  deprived  of  his  only  brother,  and  of  one 
of  his  few  early  associates.  ''  As  to  companions  and  Mends 
of  early  times,"  he  saySjt  "they  have  almost  aU  left  the 
world.  My  only  brother  (the  only  one  who  lived  to 
maturity)  died  a  year  and  some  months  since,;]:  my  junior 
by  several  years.  '  I  had  not  seen  him  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  having  never,  during  all  that  time,  revisited  my 
native  place  in  Yorkshire.  Now  I  probably  never  shall; 
for  the  only  other  person,  with  whom  I  had  maintained  any 
communication,  Mr.  Eawcett  (son  of  Dr.  Eawcett,  my  old 
tutor),  a  friend  of  my  youth,  of  about  the  same  age,  and  a 
very  valuable  man,  lately  went  the  way  of  all  the  eartk 
The  unlooked-for  intelligence  did  cause  me  a  very  pensive 
feeling ;  it  broke  the  last  link  of  my  connection  with  the 
scenes  and  society  of  my  early  life ;  all  would  be  strange 
and  foreign  to  me  if  I  were  to  go  thither  now ;  very  few 
persons  alive  with  whom  I  was  ever  in  any  sense  acquainted; 
perhaps  not  one  with  whom  it  would  not  be  mutually  a 
difficult  effort  to  retrace  any  thing  in  person  that  either  had 

*  Lord  F.  £gertoii*8  motion,  lor  the  abolition  instead  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations,  which,  after  three  nights'  debate,  was 
rejected  by  322  to  242. 

t  To  the  Rev.  Josiah  Hill,  Feh»  22, 1888. 

%  June  19,  1886,  aged  61. 
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ever  seen  above.  The  very  localities,  I  am  told  by  one  who 
has  rather  lately  been  there,  are  strangely  transformed: — 
roads  turned;  woods  cut  down;  free  open  tracts  occupied 
and  built  upon ;  romantic  glens,  where  I  had  so  many  soU- 
taty  rambles  along  by  their  wild  brooks,  profaned,  as  I 
should  then  have  called  it,  if  I  could  have  anticipated  such 
a  change,  by  manufactories,  and  the  swarming,  noisy 
activity  of  a  population  of  a  temperament  infinitely  alien 
from  reflective,  pensive,  and  imaginative  musings. 

'^  It  is  in  vain  to  wonder — on  supposition  those  scenes 
had  not  become  changed,  and  that  I  were  now  to  revisit 
them,  and  wander  alone  a  number  of  hours  in  one  or 
another  of  them — ^how  I  should  feel  now  in  comparison  (if 
I  had  remembrance  enough  to  make  the  comparison)  with 
the  feelings  of  those  times.  But  how  emphatic  would  the 
consciousness  be,  that  though  they  were  the  same,  /  was 
prodigiously  changed!  Though  the  feelings  of  the  early 
time  might  have  often  been  pensive,  tinged  with  a  degree 
of  melancholy,  still  there  was  the  vital  mihatratum,  so  to  call 
it,  of  youth  and  anticipation.  An  interval  of  more  than 
forty  years  makes  all  the  difference  between  the  morning  of. 
life  and  its  evening ;  the  mind,  in  the  one  position,  occupied 
with  imagination,  conjecture,  possibilities,  resolutions, 
hopes; — ^in  the  other,  looking  back  to  see  that  visionary 
speculation  reduced  to  the  humility  of  an  experience  and 
reality,  in  which  there  is  much  to  regret  and  much  for  self- 
reproach  ;  and  looking  forward  to  behold,  in  near  approach, 
another  future,  of  how  different  an  aspect  from  that  pre- 
sented to  the  youthfrd  spirit !  Here,  my  friend,  we  stand, 
yourself  at  no  great  distance  behind  me.  What  a  solemn 
and  mighty  difference  it  is,  that  whereas  we  then  beheld 
LIFE  before  us,  we  now  behold  death.  Oh,  what  cause  for 
earnest  care,  and  strife,  and  supplication  to  Heaven ;  that 
when  the  moment  comes,  which  every  moment  is  bringing 

h2 
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nearer,  tbat  we  Bball  have  passed  that  portentous  shade,  and 
hehold  the  amazing  prospect  beyond  it  opening  upon  us,  it 
may  present  itself  under  the  light  of  the  divine  mercy, 
beamiQg  upon  us  from  "FTim  who  has  the  keys  of  death  and 
the  invisible  world." 


LETTEES. 


CLXY.  TO     THE   SET.  THOMAS   COLES. 

Bowrtofif  September  13, 1832. 

In  addressing  to  you  a  few  lines  in  relation  to  the 
moumM  scene  in  which  we  are  to  be  indebted  to  your 
kindess  on  Saturday,  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  fiilly  assure 
myself  you  will  not  feel  as  if  I  were  assuming  to  preserve 
to  you  m  your  ministerial  character,  while  I  just  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  what  are  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  all  the 
family  party,  and  emphatically  mv  own.  These  wishes 
would  be  that  the  service  might  be  brief,  and  with  the  least 
possible  of  any  personal  references. 

I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  dear  deceased  would  have 
earnestly  deprecated  any  marked  reference  to  her;  and  as 
to  the  survivors,  all  of  them,  and  myself  especially — ^I  need 
not  say  ^ou  can  perfectly  understand,  that  it  is  a  sorrow  that 
seeks  privacy,  that  earnestly  shrinks  from  public  gaze  and 
furiosity. 

But  for  the  consideration  of  what  is  conventionally  re- 
garded as  due  on  such  an  occasion,  my  own  preference — 
I  may  say  infinite  preference— would  be  that  it  were  an 
office  perRurmed  at  midnight,  in  perfect  silence,  and  with  no 
atten^ince  but  that  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned. 
The  vulgarizing  curiosity,  what  will  be  said  of  the  deceased 
— how  the  survivors  comport  themselves,  whether  they  ap- 
peared distressed  or  stoical — ^which  of  them  the  most  or 
least — ^and  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  occasion — 
are  repugnant  and  irksome  in  the  last  degree.    Therefore 
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the  utmost  brevity  and  abstmehce  from  personal  references 
that  can  comport  with  what  you  can  feel  the  propriety 
of  the  occasion  is  what  we  shall  feel  very  grateful  to  you 
to  maintain*  In  any  reference  to  the  relatives,  in  the 
address  or  in  the  prayer,  will  you  permit  me  to  entreat  it 
of  yonr  Mendship  not  to  individualize  P  Any  distinct 
pointed  reference  to  me  individually — ^though  I  most  sin- 
cerely believe  that  no  man  in  the  world  would  do  it  with 
more  delicacy  and  kind  appropriateness  than  yourself — 
would  be  exlremely  painful,  so  that  I  should  earnestly  wish 
each  sentence  and  each  word  to  be  the  last*  K  you  should 
even  think  this  a  morbid  excess,  yet  let  me  entreat  your 
kind  indulgence  to  the  weakness :  there  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
affectation  in  it.  .  .  • 


CLXVT.     TO   THE   EEV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

BourUm,  September  13,  1832 
....  It  has  repeatedly  occurred  to  my  thoughts  that 
there  is  something  remarkably  parallel  between  your  ex* 
perience  and  mine.  You  lost  a  favourite  son  of  just,  I  think, 
the  same  age  as  mine,  and  within  a  short  interval  of  the 
same  time.  The  duration  of  my  happy  union  was  nearly 
twenty-five  years ;  must  not  that  'have  been  very  nearly 
the  same  term  as  in  your  case  ?  Were  not  you  the  senior 
to  your  wife  by  a  few  years  ?  So  was  I»  Mine  departed 
at  just  the  age  of  fifty-six — how  near  that  was  your  wife  ? 
— ^probably  a  few  years  less  ; — ^perhaps,  indeed,  hardly  fifty. 
Even  you  are  c^proachin^  old  age,- — though  I  suppose  some 
years  short  of  sixty-two.  Both  our  dear  wives  left  us  at 
what  might,  in  a  certain  comparative  sense,  be  called  an 
immature  age ;  from  fifty  to  fifty- six  may  be  so  accounted. 
Both  our  wives  suffered  a  protracted  decline.  Were  not  yoii 
absent  at  the  exact  moment  that  yours  expired — or  at  least, 
when  she  could  speak  to  you  no  more  ?  Each  of  us  has 
two  surviving  children.  I  need  not  add,  that  we  both 
deeply  loved  them,  were  beloved  tenderly  by  them — have 
a  perfect  assurance  they  are  now  celestially  happy — would 
not  recall  them  if  we  could — ^hope  to  meet  them  aagin  iu 
eternal  affection. 
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Bo  advert  .diHmcthf  to  each  of  these  conjectures  when 
you  shall  favour  me  with  a  letter.  I  hope  we  shall  return 
to  Stapleton  in  less  than  a  week.  And  a  letter  received 
from  jou  therCy  as  in  a  com^aratifoe  solitude,  will  be  of  more 
value  to  me  than  received  during  the  divers  arrangements 
for  moving  which  will  occupy  the  interval  here,  f&er  the 
last  sad  transaction. 


CI/XVII.     TO  THE   BET.  JOHK  PAWCETT. 

Octo60r  19, 1832. 

....  If  you  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  her 
whom  the  sovereign  Disposer,  in  perfect  wisdom  and  good- 
ness I  know,  has  taken  from  me,  after  a  happy  union  of 
very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  you  would  have  had  the 
most  perfect  evidence  of  the  eminent  value  which  you 
ascribe  to  her,  chiefly  on  my  own  constant  testimony. 

She  was  in  all  respects  eminently  estimable.  Her  intel- 
lect was  of  superior  order ;  dear,  sagacious,  and  of  extensive 
application.  Her  perception  (that  which  belongs  to  taste 
and  feeling  rather  than  to  bare  understanding)  was  ex- 
quisitely just  and  discriminative.  She  was  conscientious 
in  aU  tiunfi^B ;  and  a  habitual  piety  pervaded  her  thoughts 
and  her  life.  But  that  piety  was  of  a  nature  involving 
much  that  was  pensive  and  even  painful.  She  constantlv 
said  that  a  hard  discipline  had  been  requisite  to  establish 
and  maintain  its  predominance  in  her  spirit.  It  was  apt  to 
be  invaded  by  gloomy  sentiments  respecting  the  awful  moral 
condition  of  our  nature,  and  the  tremendously  mysterious 
economy  of  the  divine  government  of  this  world.  This 
tendency,  existing  in  a  considerable  degree  irom  even  child- 
hood, was  no  doiu)t  augmented  by  her  long  ill  health.  The 
exercise  of  faith  in  the  divine  goodness  was  therefore,  often 
a  painful  struggle^  requiring  a  resolute  effort,  to  repress  the 
propensity  to  wide  and  gloomy  speculation,  and  to  preserve 
that  submissive  humility,  which,  however,  she  was  enabled 
to  preserve  in  an  exemplary  degree.  She  was  rigorous  in 
judging  of  herself,  while  (though  of  very  fastidious  taste) 
candid  in  judging  of  others — increasingly  so,  she  would  say, 
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the  longer  she  liyed,  and  the  more  she  reflected  on  the 
evils  of  her  own  mind.  But  she  has  passed  out  of  this 
sphere  of  darkness,  and  now  exults  in  a  final  deliverance 
from  aU  that  affects  the  body  or  the  mind^  .  .  . 


OLZTIII.     XO  THI  BBT.  J08IAH  HILL. 

Oelober  29,  1832. 
....  Your  letter,  like  the  preceding  ones,  is  greatlj 
in  sympathy  with  my  own  state  and  feelings.  I  earnestly 
hope  there  will  be  the  same  conformity  in  that  most  im- 
portant point  that  you  mention — ^namely,  a  wiritually  hene^ 
JicidL  result  of  the  painful  visitation ;  and  I  hope  I  may  say 
that  thus  far  it  hu  been  so ;  but  am  very  solicitous  it  may 
be  so  in  permanent  continuance,  to  the  very  end  of  life ; — 
"  solicitous"-^!  have  good  reason  to  say,  when  I  recollect, 
with  deep  regret,  how  many  former  admonitions  (but  none 
so  impressive  and  affecting  as  this)  have  gradually  lost 
their  efficacy.  A  certain  conscious  tendency  to  religious 
inertness  hAS  sometimes  brought  to  me  the  menacing 
suggestion,  that  I  needed  some  more  solemn  and  striking 
measure  of  discipline  from  the  Father  of  Spirits  to  rouse 
and  impel  me.  I  had  even  sometimes,  since  my  loved 
wife's  decline  in  health  became  more  sensible  and  threaten- 
ing, had  the  pensive  thought — ^^  Suppose  she  should  be  soon 
taken  from  me — ^how  should  I  feel  that  as  an  admonitory 
chastisement  ? — ^may  not  that  be  inflicted  upon  me,  to  bring 
me  nearer  to  G-od  and  heaven;  to  excite  me  to  pass  the 
residue  of  my  time  with  a  most  constant,  earnest  reference 
to  eternity  ?"  That  reverting  to  the  poet — ^living  more  in 
the  past — ^which  you  describe  as  your  experience,  is  partly 
realized  in  mine,  and  probably  will  be  more  so.  There  is 
a  strong  tendency  backward  to  the  periods  and  scenes  and 
incidents  spread  over  the  long  space  of  the  more  than 
thirty  years  of  our  mutual  attachment ;  a  recollection  vivi- 
fied at  times  by  a  look  into  one  and  aoiother  of  the  five 
hundred  and  more  letters  of  our.  correspondence.  But  as 
yet,  this  reverting  tendency  is  often  mterfered  with  by 
amazement  at  the  present ;  by  a  feeling — ^is  it  possible  that 
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the  relation  between  ns  is  so  changed, — ia  become  so 
stupendously  different  ?  Can  it  be — how  is  it — what  is  it— 
that  we  are  now  not  inhabitants  of  the  same  world — ^that 
each  has  to  think  of  the  other  as  in  a  perfectly  different 
economy  of  existence  ?  Whither  is  she  gone — ^in  what 
manner  does  she  consciously  realize  to  herself  the  astonish- 
ing change — how  does  she  look  at  herself  as  no  longer 
inhabiting  a  mortal  tabernacle — ^in  what  manner  does  she 
recollect  her  state  as  only  a  few  weeks  since — in  what 
manner  does  she  think,  and  feel,  and  act,  and  communicate 
with  other  spiritual  beings — what  maimer  of  vision  has 
she  of  Grod  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world — ^how  does  she 
review  and  estimate  the  course  of  discipline  through  which 
she  had  been  prepared  for  the  happy  state  where  she  finds 
herself— in  vmat  manner  does  she  look  back  on  deaths . 
which  she  has  so  recently  passed  through, — and  does  she 
plainly  understand  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon  so  awfully 
mysterious  to  the  view  of  mortals  ?  How  does  she  remem- 
ber and  feel  respecting  us,  respecting  me?  Is  she  associated 
with  the  spirits  of  her  departed  son,  and  two  children  who 
died  in  infancy  ?  Does  she  indulge  vdth  delight  a  con- 
fident anticipation  that  we  shall,  after  a  while,  be  added  to 
her  society  ?  If  she  should  think  of  it  as,  with  respect  to 
some  of  us,  many  years,  possibly,  before  such  an  event,  does 
that  appear  a  lon^  time  in  prospect,  or  has  she  begun  to 
account  of  duration  according  to  the  great  laws  of  eternity  ? 
Earnest  imaginings  and  questionings  like  these  arise  with- 
out end ;  and  still,  still,  there  is  no  answer,  no  revelation* 
The  mind  comes  again  and  again  up  close  to  the  thick  black 
veil ;  but  there  is  no  perforation,  no  glimpse.  She  that 
loved  me,  and  I  trust  loves  me  still,  will  not,  cannot,  must 
not,  answer  me.  I  can  only  imagine  her  to  say,  "  Come 
and  see ;  serve  our  Grod  so  that  you  shall  come  and  share, 
at  no  cdstant  time."  One  of  the  most  striking  circum- 
stances to  my  thought  and  feeling  is,  that,  in  devotional 
exercises,  though  she  comes  on  my  mind  in  a  more  affecting 
manner  than  perhaps  ever,  I  have  no  longer  to  pray  for  her. 
By  a  momentary  lapse  of  thought  I  have  been,  I  think, 
several  times  on  the  point  of  falling  into  an  expression  for 
her  as  if  still  on  earth  ;  and  the  mstant  "  No  !  no  more 
for  her,^^  has  been  an  emotion  of  pain,  and  as  it  were  dis- 
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appointment ;  till  the  thought  has  come,  **She  needs  not ; 
she  is  now  safe,  beyond  the  sphere  of  mortals  and  their 
dangers  and  wants,  in  the  possesnon  of  all  that  prayer 
implored."  Even  after  this  consolatory  thought  there  has 
been  a  pensive  trace  of  feeling,  sometning  luce  pain,  that 
sympathy,  care  for  her  welfare,  should  now  be  superfluous 
to  her  and  finally  extinguished. 

You  mentioned  having,  in  your  recollections,  felt  a  de- 
gree of  compunction  for  not  having  been  as  sedulous  as  you 
now  feel  you  might  have  been,  to  promote  the  spiritual 
:welfare  of  your  dear  departed  compamon.  I  believe  I  have 
more  cause  for  such  regret,  and  it  invades  me  sometimes  in 
a  painful  degree.  Both  my  beloved  associate  and  myself 
had  the  disadvantage  of  a  naturally  and  habitually  re- 
served disposition.  Mine  had  been  confirmed  such  by  my 
having  been  during  aU  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  very 
much  a  solitary  bemg,  and  during  many  years  a  kmd  of 
wanderer  in  the  earth,  under  circumstances  which  could 
have  left  no  youthful  promptitude  to  frank  and,  as  it  were, 
necessary  ingenuousness  (if  I  had  ever  had  it)  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  when  the  domestic  union  took  place.  This 
caused  a  certain  inaptitude  on  my  part,  to  full  habit/ual^ 
communicativeness  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  personally 
applied,  and,  of  consequence,  a  very  great  defect  of  habitual 
efibrt  to  render  such  religious  aid  as  I  often,  even  then, 
felt  that  I  ought,  to  my  dear  companion.  I  have  some- 
times now,  therefore,  a  self-reproachful  reflection,  which 
would  go  into  something  like  a  wish  that  she  could  be 
with  me  again  for  a  whSe,  in  order  that  I  might  repair 
that  great  deficiency  in  such  a  manner  as  her  loss  makes  me 
feel  that  I  ought  to  have  been  o/  this  value  to  her^  That  the 
fault  is  now  irreparable,  absolutely  and  finally  so,  is,  at 
times,  a  very  painful  thought.  The  consolation  is,  that  she 
had  a  divine  instructor,  and  that  the  great  object  is  accom- 
plished. This,  however,  does  not  suppress  the  regret  that 
she  does  not,  in  that  happy  state,  owe  more  to  me.  The 
thought  sometimes  arises  in  my  mind,  in  what  manner, 
divested  of  all  mutual  regret,  may  we  revert  to  this  in  our 
communicated  reminiscences  in  that  happy  world,  if,  as  I 
earnestly  hope,  I  shall  meet  her  there  again,  to  be  sepa- 
rated no  more  ?     There  is  this  thought  again — "  What  joy 
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it  will  be  to  her  if  I,  and  if  the  children,  shall  then  haye  to 
tell  her  and  prove  to  her,  that  the  sad  event  of  our  losing 
her  has  been  rendered,  by  the  divine  Spirit,  a  powerfm 
mean  toward  our  better  progress  in  that  piety  which  shall 
have  prepared  ua  for  the  happy  reunion."  .  .  . 


CLXIX.     TO   SIB  J.  SXBTHOPS,  BABT. 

Stapleion,  Feb,  8, 1833. 

....  Eor  myself,  when  I  look  at  the  dreadAil  array  of 
affairs  which  our  legislators  have  before  them,  and  pressing 
on  them  dose,  and  thick,  and  immediate,  I  am  the  reverse 
of  sanguine,  whether  I  regard  the  question  of  power  or  of 
mU.  There  is  that  most  appaUine  state  of  Ireland.  I 
have  no  degree  of  confidence  that  the  ministry  have  even 
the  mil  to  adopt  the  bold,  and  radical,  and  comprehensive 
measures  which  alone  coidd  avail  there.  How  obvious  is 
the  necessity  for  some  imperious  enactment,  to  compel  that 
base,  detestable  landed  interest,  to  take  the  burden  of  the 
poor,  instead  of  driving  them  out  to  famish,  beg,  or  rob, 
and  murder,  on  the  highway ;  or  throwing  them  by  tens  of 
thousands  on  our  coast,  to  devour  the  means  of  support  to 
our  own  population.  It  would  be  a  measure  which  would 
first  astound,  but  speedily  enrage,  the  whole  selfishly  base 
proprietary  of  Irehmd.  I  have  no  hope  that  the  mmistry 
have  the  resolution  for  so  mighiy  a  stroke :  and  then  the 
Irish  church.  The  plain  sense  of  the  thing  is,  that  about 
two-thirds,  or  rather  four-fifths  of  it,  ought  to  be  cut  down 
at  once,  «and  that  proportion  of  the  property  applied  to 
national  uses.  But  the  very  notion  of^such  a  thing  would 
be  enough  to  consign  —  to  one  of  the  wards  in  St. 

Luke*s.    And  what  would sav,  if  Lord  Gfrey  dared 

even  to  whisper  such'  a  thing  to  mm  ?  And  yet,  unless 
some  such  thing  be  done,  it  is  as  clear  as  noon-day,  that 
Ireland  will  continue  a  horrid  scene  of  distraction  and 
misery ;  growing,  month  by  month,  more  ferociously  barba- 
rous, and  to  be  kept  down  by  nothing  but  the  terror  and 
occasional  eiqploits  of  an  immense  standing  army,  at  the 
cost,  too,  of  this  our  own  tax-consuming  country. 
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....  The  session  now  opening  will  be  of  immense 
interest:  it  is  an  anxious  and  fearful  question, — ^**Wliat 
will  the  government  have  done  by  this  day  seven  months  P" 

But,  my  dear  friend,  how  many  persons,  who  may  now 
be  taking  a  deep  interest  in  this  prospective  speemation, 
are  not  to  stay  long  enough  in  this  world  to  see  that  ques- 
tion answered;  and  how  much  more  solemn  a  question  it 
is  to  the  individuals  themselves  P — ^what  their  state,  their 
feelings,  their  views,  will  be  in  a  world  elsewhere.  Pew 
persons  at  this  time  last  year,  could  take  a  deeper  interest 
in  the  great  reform  measure,  and  the  results  to  be  hoped 
for  from  it  than  she  who  was  then  my  wife ;  but  she  did  not 
stay  to  witness  an^  of  those  results,  she  was  destined  to 
behold  something  mcomparably  more  new,  and  wonderful, 
and  delightful,  than  any  thing  that  can  come  to  pass  in 
this  land  or  on  this  planet ;  but  how  dark  a  veil  on  the 
whole  economy  of  that  other  world !  my  thoughts  go  again 
and  again,  without  end,  into  the  unanswered  and  unan- 
swerable questions: — ^where  and  what  is  the  region,  what 
the  manner  of  existence,  what  the  visions,  the  emotions, 
the  employment  of  that  other  life;  and  what  the  com- 
parison between  it  and  the  life  and  the  world  from  which 
the  spirit  has  passed  awavp  The  impatiently  inquiring 
thoughts  are  still  constantly  sent  back  to  this  one  con- 
sideration, that  in  due  time  we  shall  ourselves  go  to  see ; 
and  who  knows  how  soon  that  time  may  comeP  At  my 
age  it  cannot,  at  all  events,  be  very  remote ;  and  I  am  in- 
cessantly admonished  how  fast  the  successive  portions  of 
time  are  vanishing.  I  am  abnost  surprised  to  think,  that 
it  is  this  day  five  months  since  my  iaestimable  companion 
left  me ;  and  thus,  my  dear  friend,  what  may  remain  to  us 
of  life  will  rapidly  pass  away;  our  months,  our  years,  if 
years  remain,  will  each  be  gone  almost  before  we  are 
aware ;  and,  unless  we  become  more  seriously  and  anxiously 
vigilant,  without  owr  having  improved  them  to  the  great  last 
pwrpose  of  life,  I  am  often  painfully,  and  even  alarmingly, 
admonished  of  this  last  most  pressing  consideration ;  and, 
i  trust,  my  dear  friend,  it  will  henceforth  press  on  your 
mind  also  with  all  its  force ;  and  do  not  let  your  unsatis- 
factory remembrances  of  the  past  produce  any  despondent 
feeling,  while  there  is  every  divine  assistance,  so  rally  and 
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mercifully  offered  and  promised,  to  sincere  determination 
and  effort.  Every  unfavourable  habit  can  be  corrected; 
every  injurious  influence  can  be  coimteracted ;  religion  can 
make  us  happy ;  and  I  earnestly  and  confidently  hope  that 
it  will 


CLXX.      TO   THE   EEV.   JOSIAH   HILL, 

June  27|  1833. 

....  I  have  left  no  space  of  paper  for  commenting  on 
your  citations  of  high  authorities  for  my  indoctrination  in 
theology,  in  reference  to  the  oracles  stated  to  have  been 
pronounced  by  Watson.  I  never  thought  of  questioning 
the  fact,  that  many  pious  men  have  had  and  have,  in 
respect  to  their  being  in  a  state  of  acceptance  and  sadva* 
tion,  a  certain  testimony  in  feelvna,  not  very  definable,  and 
(I  would  not  say  independent  of,  but)  distinguishable  from, 
a  deliberate  accoimt  taken  of  evidences,  by  what  may  be 
called  a  sober,  investigating  self-examination ;  but  certainly 
there  are  many  genuine  Christians  who  have  noty  to  their 
own  consciousness,  this  happy  kind  of  testimony ;  and  m* 
asmuch  as  there  is  here  a  very  great  and  dangerous  liability 
to  delusion,  it  must  surely  be  imwise  and  pernicious  to  be 
insisting  on  this  to  the  neglect  or  exclusion  (as  W.  was 
reported  to  me  to  have  done)  of  all  strict  inquisition  into 
the  evidences  of  a  definable,  and  so  to  call  it,  tangible  kind. 
Have  you  not  seen  cause  to  believe,  that  in  your  con- 
nexion this  has  been,  to  very  many,  a  &tal  mischief? 

....  I  am  very  sincerely  sorry  for  the  calamity  of  so 
prodigious  a  loss  as  you  are  suffering  in  preachers ;  and, 
may  I  say,  not  sorry  to  hear,  that  in  other  respects,  your 
denomination  is  so  nourishing - 


OLXXI.     TO   THE   BEY.   JOSLIH  HILL. 

Ju/y,  J833. 

....  My  delay  in  writing  has  been  owing  to  an  incon* 
siderable  cause — ^that  I  would  not  write  till  I  could  men* 
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tion  tliat  a  parcel  bad  been  sent  or  was  immediatelj  to 

be   sent  from  bere Tbe  thm^  to  be  packed  was 

Bracker's  Sistoria  Fhilosaphiw,  in  six  quartos,  a  work  of 
established  reputation  and  immense  learning.  A  number 
of  years  since  I  bad  it  from  Lonp^an's — ^a  fool  was  I,  at 
^7  &g6»  a^d  ^^^  ^^  failing  sight,  to  tbink  of  sucb  a 
ttSng — ^but  it  was  a  famous  book — a  sort  of  dictionary  of 
all  ancient  and  much  modem  wisdom  (and  folly  too),  and 
80,  seeing  it  in  tbe  catalogue,  I  must  send  for  it, — ^and  tbat 
in  baste  too,  less  some  otber  aspirant  to  wisdom,  as  old 
and  witb  sucb  feeble  eyes  and  slender  acquirements,  should 
lay  hands  on  it  before  me.  But  for  John,  voracious  of 
knowledge,  and  witb  I  hope  at  least  fifty  years  before  him, 
it  may  prove  an  useful  repository  to  consult  occasionally. 
"When  1  had  it,  not  a  sheet  had  ever  been  cut  open ;  it  is 
perfectly  clean,  and  I  took  the  long  trouble  of  giving 
every  volume  a  firmer  covering  by  pasting  millboards  to 
the  sides  within  the  blue  papers.  Its  disappearance  here 
will  a  little  abate  the  vexation  with  which,  as  I  said  before, 
I  sometimes  look  on  these  piles  of  books  which  I  can 
never  use. 

There  is  nothing  to  tell  you  here.  I  hardly  ever  go  into 
the  town,  and  very  seldom  see  any  one  that  inhabits  it.  I 
think  that,  literally,  I  have  spent  but  few  hours  there  for 
several  months  past.  There  has  grown  upon  me  a  kind  of 
indisposition  to  see  anybody,  or  to  be  seen, ....  I  shall  be 
out  of  date  with  the  few  friends  I  have — or  had — ^in  the 
place.  I  just  stay  with  the  girls,  who  are  good  and  affec- 
tionate, but  cannot  compensate  for  the  companion  that  I 
have  lost — ^but  woidd  not  recall,  if  such  a  thing  were  per- 
mitted in  the  divine  economy.  The  pensive  sense  of  that 
loss  is,  at  some  moments,  almost  changed  into  gladness  by 
tbe  thought  of  what  she  has  gained — and  what  she  has 
escaped ;  and  bv  a  hope  that  the  dispensation  will  be  salu- 
tary to  myself,  in  regard  to  the  most  important  interest.  I 
tbink  it  has  been  so  hitherto  in  some  degree.  It  certainly 
has  been  made  the  cause  of  very  many  pious  emotions,  and 
wishes,  and  penitential  regrets,  and  prayers,  beyond  my 
previous  habitude  of  mind.    I  go  often  into  the  past,  as  you 

Predicted ;  but  often  the  present  and  the  future  almost  pre- 
ominate — the  thought  of  her  as  now,  and  the  anticipation 
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of  seeing  her  again,  varied  through  innumerable  suggest 
tions,  imaginings,  and  inquiries.  STo  doubt  such  musings 
have  often  employed  your  mind  also.  We  must  remain  in 
this  darkness,  and  this  disseverment  yet  a  while,  perhaps 
but  a  little  while.  But  oh !  what  joy  to  hope,  that  through 
sovereign  mercy  we  shall  regain,  never  more  to  lose,  the 
society  of  our  beloved  departed  companions,  and  with  the 
ultimate  addition,  I  hope,  of  all  those  younger  ones  that 
still  remain  with  us.  May  the  great  Father  of  Spirits  take 
benignant  charge  of  us  all,  and  grant  us  all  to  meet  at 
length  where  those  who  are  gone  before  us  will  feel  ecstatic 
joy  to  receive  us,  all  redeemed  through  the  merit  of  the 
great  Sacrifice.  Both  i/ou  three  and  we  three  have  now 
some  affecting  relations,  points  of  interest  and  attraction, 
with  the  invisible  world,  more  than  we  had  a  few  years 
since.  I  have  suggested  this  consideration  to  the  two  chil* 
dren  here.  The  deep  interest  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to 
think  more,  and  to  read  a  little  more,  concerning  that  mys- 
terious hades.  How  strange  that  revelation  itself  has  kept 
it  so  completely  veiled.  Many  things  in  that  economy^  pro- 
bably could  not  be  made  intelligible  to  us  in  this  our 
grossly  material  condition;  but  there  are  many  questions 
which  could  be  distinctly  and  intelligibly  answered.  How 
striking  to  consider  that  those  who  were  so  lately  with  us, 
asking  those  questions  in  vain,  have  now  the  perfect  experi- 
ment^ knowledge.  I  can  image  the  very  look  with  which 
my  departed  Maria  would  sometimes  talk  or  muse  on  this 
subject.  The  mystery,  the  frustration  of  our  inq^uisitive- 
ness,  was  equal  to  us  both.  What  a  stupendous  difference 
now  !  And  in  her  present  grand  advantage  she  knows  with 
what  augmented  interest  of  solemn  and  affectionate  inquisi- 
tiveness  my  thoughts  wiU  be  stUL  directed,  and  in  vain, ,  to 
the  subject.  But  she  knows  why  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
for  a  while  continue  still  in  the  dark, — should  share  no  part 
of  her  new  and  marvellous  revelation 
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CLXUl.     TO  MBS.  AlTBBBSOir. 

[On  the  death  of  Mr.  AadenoiL] 

Siapkkm,  1833. 

My  deab  Mabak,  ....  I  wa43  glad  to  hear  jou  had 
changed  the  scene  so  far  as  to  pass  some  days  at  Ovem. 
The  recollection  of  recent  mournful  events  very  often  came 
on  me  amidst  the  beautiful  and  sublime  scenes  that  I  have 
been  passing  through.  It  appeared  to  me  so  strange  to 
think  that  I  should  not  have  to  tell  of  anything  I  had  seen 
to  the  estimable  friend  with  whom  I  had  so  often  and  so 
lately  communicated.  That  he  was  actually  no  longer  on 
earth  seemed  again  and  again  what  I  could  hardly  realize  as 
a  certain  fiact.  It  was  a  pensive  thought  that  there  was  one 
^important  person  the  less  for  me  to  return  to.  And  the  loss 
came  with  double  force,  as  being  in  addition  to  the  irretriev- 
able absence,  the  final  disappearance,  of  one  other  person, 
to  whom,  during  a  former  tour  over  the  same  interesting 
tracts,  I  expected  to  return  with  narratives  and  observations 
which  now  she  hears  no  more. 

For  you  there  is  a  long  train  of  pensive  remembrances, 
reflections,  and  monitions;  but,  I  triist,  the  benign  influ- 
ences of  religion  will  both  soften  the  painful  sentiments,  and 
render  them  salutary  in  respect  to  the  highest  interests. 
Por  myself,  I  have  felt  that  some  afflictive  dispensation  was 
necessart/  for  the  purpose  of  solemn  admonition.  How  un- 
apt we  are  to  send  forward  our  thoughts  into  the  invisible 
future  world,  toward  which  we  are  continually  approaching 
nearer !  we  have  now  a  strong  circumstance  of  attraction  of 
our  thoughts  thitherward — a  new  relation  formed  with  that 
world,  by  the  removal  thither,  and  the  dwelling  there,  of 
those  who  were  so  lately  our  habitual  and  beloved  com- 
panions here 


CIiXXIII.     TO  THE  BET.  JOSEPH  HTTOHES. 

Sept,  18,  1838. 
....  The  thought  of  my  dear  and  ever  faithM  friend,  as 
now  standing  at  the  very  verge  of  life,  has  repeatedly  car- 
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ried  me  back  in  memory  to  the  period  of  our  youth,  when 
more  than  forty  years  since  we  were  brought  into  habitual 
society,  and  the  cordial  esteem  and  attaclmient  which  have 
smrived,  undiminished,  through  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  and 
so  much  separation.     Then  we  sometimes  conjectured,  but 
in  vain,  what  might  be  the  course  appointed  us  to  run,  and 
how  long,  and  which  might  first  come  to  the  termination* 
jNow  the  far  greater  part  of  that  imknown  appointment  has 
been  unfolded  and  accomplished.    To  me  a  little  stage 
further  remains  under  the  darkness;  you,  my  dear  friend, 
have  a  clear  sight  almost  to  the  concluding  point.    And 
while  I  feel  the  deepest  pensiveness  in  beholmng  where  you 
stand,  with  but  a  step  between  you  and  death,  I  cannot  but 
emphatically  congratulate  you.   I  haye  often  felt  great  com- 
placency in  your  behtklf,  in  thinking  of  the  course  through 
which  Providence  has  led  jrou, — complacency  in  regard  to 
the  great  purpose  of  life,  its  improvement,  its  usemlness, 
and  its  discipline  and  preparation  for  a  better  world.    You 
are,  I  am  sure,  grateful  to  the  sovereign  Disposer  in  the 
review'of  it.    You  have  had  the  happiness  of  faithfully  and 
zealously  performing  a  great  and  good  service,  and  can 
rejoice  to  think  that  your  work  is  accomplished,  with  a 
humble  confidence  that  the  Master  will  say,  "  Well  done,   • 
good  and  faithftil  servant,"  while  you  will  gratefully  exult 
in  ascribing  all  to  his  own  sovereign  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ. 
But  oh!  my  dear  friend,  whither  is  it  that  you  are 
going  P    Where  is  it  that  jrou  will  be  a  few  short  weeks  or 
days  hence  P    I  have  affecting  cause  to  think  and  to  wonder 
concerning  that  unseen  world ;  to  desire,  were  it  permitted 
to  mortals,  one  glimpse  of  that  mysterious  economy,  to  ask 
innumerable  questions  to  which  there  is  no  answer — ^what 
is  the  manner  of  existence, — of  employment, — of  society, — 
of  remembrance, — of  anticipation  of  all  the  surrounding 
revelations  to   our   departed   friends?     How  striking  to 
think,  that  ske^  so  long  and  so  recently  with  me  here,  so 
beloved,  but  now  so  totally  withdrawn  and  absent,  that  she 
experimentally  knows  all  that  I  am  in  vain  inauiring ! 

And  a  little  while  hence  you,  my  friend^  will  be  an  object 
of  the-  same  solemn  meditations  and  wandering  inquiries. 
It  is  most  striking  to  consider — to  realize  the  idea — that 
you,  to  whom  I  am  writing  these  lines,  who  continue  yet 
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among  mortals,  who  are  on  this  side  of  the  awful  and  mys- 
terious veil, — ^that  you  will  be  in  the  midst  .of  these  grand 
realities,  beholding  the  marvellous  manifestation,  amassed 
and  transported  at  your  new  and  happy  condition  of  exist- 
ence, while  your  friends  are  feeling  the  pensiveness  of  your 
absolute  and  final  absence,  and  thuiking  how,  but  just  now, 
as  it  were,  you  were  with  them. 

But  we  must  ourselves  follow  you  to  see  what  it  is  that 
the  emancipated  spirits  who  have  obtained  their  triumph 
over  death  and  all  evil,  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  find 
awaiting  them  in  that  nobler  and  happier  realm  of  the  great 
Master's  empire ;  and  I  hope  that  your  removal  will  be  to 
your  other  friends  and  to  me  a  strong  additional  excitement, 
under  the  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  apply  ourselves 
with  more  earnest  zeal  to  the  grand  business  of  our  high 
calling. 

It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  be  assured,  on  the  authority 
of  revelation,  of  the  perfect  consciousness,  the  intensely 
awakened  faculties,  and  all  the  capacities  and  causes  of 
felicity  of  the  faithful  in  that  mysterious,  separate  state ; 
and  on  the  same  evidence,  together  vrith  every  other 
rational  probability,  to  be  confident  of  the  reunion  of  those 
who  have  loved  one  another  and  their  Lord  on  earth.  How 
gloomy  beyond  all  expression  were  a  contrair  anticipation ! 
My  friend  feels  in  this  concluding  day  of  his  sojourn  on 
earth  the  infinite  value  of  that  blessed  faith  which  con- 
fides alone  in  the  great  Sacrifice  for  sin — the  sole  medium 
of  pardon  and  reconcilement,  and  the  ground  of  immortal 
hope ;  this  has  always  been  to  you  the  very  vitality  of  the 
Cmristian  religion ;  and  it  is  so — it  is  emphatically  so — ^to 
me  also. 

I  trust  you  vnll  be  mercifully  supported, — ^the  heart 
serene,  and,  if  it  may  be,  the  bodily  pain  mitigated  during 
the  remaining  hours,  and  the  still  sinking  weakness  of  the 
mortal  frame ;  and  I  would  wish  for  you  abo,  and  in  com- 
passion to  the  feelings  of  your  attendant  relatives,  that  you 
may  be  favoured  so  &r  as  to  have  a  gentle  dismission ;  but 
as  to  this,  you  will  humbly  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

I  know  that  I  shall  partake  of  your  kindest  wishes  and 
remembraace  in  your  prayers, — ^the  few  more  prayers  you 
have  yet  to  offer  before  you  go.     When  I  may  follow  you, 

TOL.  II.  I 
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and,  I  earnestly  hope,  rejoin  you  in  a  far  better  world,  must 
be  lefb  to  a  decision  that  cannot  at  the  most  be  yerj  remote; 
for  yesterday  completed  my  sixty-third  year.  I  deplore 
before  Gk)d  my  not  having  lived  more  devotedly  to  the 
grand  purpose ;  and  do  fervently  desire  the  aid  of  the  good 
Spirit,  to  make  whatever  of  my  life  may  remain  much  more 
ettectually  true  to  that  purpose  than  all  the  preceding. 

But  you,  my  friend,  nave  accomplished  your  business — 
our  Lord's  business  on  earth*    Go,  then,  willing  and  de- 

;hted,  at  his  call 

Here  I  conclude,  with  an  affecting  and  solemn  conscious- 
ness that  I  am  speaking  to  you  for  the  last  time  in  this 
world.  Adieu!  then,  my  ever  dear  and  faithful  friend. 
Adieu — for  a  while!  may  I  meet  you  ere  long  where  we 
shall  never  more  say  farewell ! 


CLIXIV.    TO  THE  KEY,  DB.   CAEPBlTrBB.* 

Siapleton,  Oct,  U,  1833. 
Deab  Sib, — My  memory  is  so  very  defective  that  I  have 
no  doubt  your  own,  and  that  of  each  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  party  at  Stapleton  Qtrove,  will  have  more  faithfully 
retained  many  piurticulars  of  the  conversation  with  that 
I  most  interestmg  person,  the  Bajah  Sammohunroy.  I  can- 
not recollect  whether  in  replying,  with  promptitude  and  the 
utmost  apparent  frankness,  to  the  respectful  inquiries  con- 
cerning his  religious  opinions,  he  expressed  in  so  many 
exact  words  his  "  belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  Christ." 
But  it  was  virtually  such  a  declaration,  when  he  avowed,  as 
he  did  unequivocally,  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  Christian  miracles  generally.  At  the  same  time 
he  said  that  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity  had  been 
the  most  decisive  of  his  conviction.     And  he  gave  his 

*  This  letter  is  taken  from  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Caxpentei^s  Discourse 
on  the  death  of  the  rajah,  where  it  is  introduced  in  the  following  terms. 
<<  After  I  had  dedded  to  print  the  foregoing  Discourse,  I  wrote  the  follow- 
ing note  to  the  Hev.  John  Foster,  whose  religious  sentiments  I  was  well 
aware  would,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  gpive  a  superior  sanction  to  hut 
testimony;  and  whose  uprightness  of  mind,  in  connection  with  his  well 
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opinion  with  some  reasons  for  it,  tliat  the  miracles  are  not 
tne  part  of  the  Christian  evidence  the  best  adapted  to  the 
conviction  of  sceptics. 

This  led  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  observe,  that  surely  the 
sceptics  must  admit,  t^t  if  the  miracles  recorded  were  real 
facts,  they  must  be  irrefiragable  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
were  wrought  to  attest ;  and  that  in  so  serious  an  affair  the 
sceptics  are  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  examine  faithfully 
the  evidence  that  they  were  actually  wrought,  which  if  they 
did,  they  would  find  that  evidence  decisive. 

The  rajah  instantly  assented  to  this;  but  I  thought  I 
perceived  hj  his  manner  that  he  had  a  slight  surmise  that 
the  observation  might  possibly  be  meant  to  bear  on  hinuelf, 
with  some  implication  of  a  doubt,  in  consequence  of  what  he 
had  said  of  the  inferior  efficacy  of  the  proof  from  miracles, 
whether  he  had  an  entire  conviction  of  the  reality  of  those 
recorded  miracles:  for  he  said  veiy  pointedly,  that  any 
argument  on  that  subject  was  quite  superfluous  as  to  Aim, 
for  that  he  did  believe  in  their  reality. 

known  acutenesB  of  discernment  and  the  profoundly  reflectire  character  of 
his  understanding,  would,  I  well  knew,  secure  tiiat  testimony  a  ready 
reception  in  the  judgment  of  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate  him  and  his 
writings. 

TO  THX  BBV.  JOHN  FOSTER,  8TAPLET0N. 

Greai  George  Street,  Oct,  12,  1833. 

DxAB  Sib, — You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  remarkable  conversation  at 
Stapleton  Grove  on  the  11th  ult,  principally  between  Dr.  Jerrard  and  the 
lajah  on  the  subject  of  the  extent  and  reasons  of  the  Christian  belief  of  the 
latter.  May  I  solicit  your  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  following 
position — ^that  the  rajah's  declarations  at  that  time  authorize  the  conviction 
that  he  believed  in  the  divine  authority  of  Christ,  though  he  rested  this 
belief  on  internal  evidence,  and  that  he  believed  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ! 

May  I  further  ask,  if  any  thing  that  passed  elsewhere  in  your  hearing 
threw  any  doubt  into  your  mind  whether  he  believed  in  the  divine  authority 
ofChnstI 

If  you  deem  the  portion  correct,  and  answer  the  inquiry  in  the  negative;, 
may  I,  to  that  extent^  speak  of  you  as  among  others  at  the  conversation  to 
which  I  refer.    I  am,  &c.  Lant  Ca&penteb. 

To  this  I  received  the  following  reply,  which  must  set  the  question  at  rest. 
For  the  fulness  of  its  statement,  and  for  the  permission  to  employ,  it,  I  feel 
greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Foster,  as  will  also  many  other  friends  of  tiie  rajah." 
— />r.  Carpenter's  Disccurse  (Appendix  T.),  pp.  82,  83. 

I  2 
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It  was  of  sceptics  generally  that  be  spoke ;  but  I  tbougbt 
it  probable  (from  recollection  of  something  in  one  of  his 
writings),  that  be  bad  especially  in  bis  mmd  tbe  Hindoo 
sceptics,  wbose  imaginations  bave  been  so  familiarized  with 
tbe  enonnons  prodigies  of  tbe  Brabminical  mjtbology,  tbat, 
in  spite  of  tbeur  rejecting  tbem  as  monstrous  fables,  tbey  re- 
tain an  exaggeration  of  ideas,  an  incapacity  of  apprebending 
tbe  true  proportions  of  things,  which  will  not  allow  tbem  to 
see  any  thing  great  and  impressive  in  the  far  less  prodigious 
wonders  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures;  besides 
this,  their  revolt  from  tbe  belief  of  tbe  &du1ous  miracles 
creates  in  tbem  a  tendency,  unchecked  by  any  due  strength 
and  discrimination  of  reason,  to  reject  all  others. 

In  tbe  conversation  with  the  rajah  in  a  party  who  bad 
tbe  gratification  of  meeting  him  a  few  days  later,  there  was 
not  any  distinct  reference  to  bis  religious  opinions.  It 
turned  on  tbe  moral  and  political  state  and  prospects  of 
India;  and  on  an  elucidation,  at  great  length,  oi  certain 
dogmas  of  the  Indian  philosophers. 

If  these  few  sentences  can  be  of  tbe  smallest  use  to  you, 
in  anv  statement  you  may  bave  to  make  or  maintain  respect- 
ing the  rajah's  professions  on  tbe  subject  of  religion,  they 
are  quite  at  your  service  for  tbat  purpose. 


CLXXV.    TO   MISS   SHEFFABD. 

Jan,  17,  1834. 
Madam,  ....  While  I  must,  and  without  tbe  least 
affectation,  attribute  to  tbe  warmth  of  a  youthful  spirit,  a 
certain  friendly  excess  in  your  estimate  of  what  I  bave 
endeavoured  in  the  way  of  writing,  I  cannot  but  be  gratified 
that  it  has  been  tbe  means  of  imparting  some  pleasure  and 
some  improvement  to  such  a  mind.  Nor  can  I  be  willing 
to  entertain  the  ungracious  anticipation  (according  to  my 
own  experience,  in  regard  to  some  books  and  some  kinds  of 
writing),  that  at  some  future  time,  when  the  youthful  feel- 
ings shall  be  somewhat  cooled,  when  your  judgment  shall 
have  become  more  rigorous,  and  your  taste  more  fastidious, 
you  will  altogether  revolt  from  the  style  of  sentiment  which 
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has  bad  your  approbation  in  tbe  juvemle  season.  At  least, 
as  &r  as  rebites  to  religion,  I  trust  you  will  always  be 
substantially  in  agreement  witb  tbe  principles  and  intention 
of  tbose  pages,  wbatever  colour  of  sentiment  and  cast  of 
composition  you  may  bereafber  come  to  prefer. 

Do  you  ever,  now  in  your  prime,  look  forward,  tbrougb 
an  extended  course  of  years  (wbicb  I  bope  is  reserved  for 
you  on  eartb),  to  imagine  wbat  cbanges  time  may  work  in 
your  feelings  and  tastes  P 

Ferbaps  it  is  well  tbat  an  animated  young  person  cannot 
do  tbis  successfully.  But  in  tbe  advance  of  life,  and  tbe 
progress  of  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  you  will  come 
to  feel  tbat  you  are  on  a  somewbat  different  tract  of  exist- 
ence; tbat  you  are  more  apt  to  descry  &ults  and  make 
exceptions ;  tbat  you  are  more  slow  to  make  a  favourable 
judgment;  tbat  your  approbation  (I  mean  not  of  books 
merely,  but  of  sentiments,  language,  cbaracters,  buman 
beings,  conduct,  almost  every  tbing)  is  ifiore  limited,  more 
cautious,  less  complacent ;  tbat  many  pleasing  tbings  bave 
lost  mucb  of  tbe  bri^btness  and  attraction  tbe^  bad.in  tbe 
morning  of  life.  Tbis,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  is  tbe  inevi- 
table experience  of  advancing  life.  It  is  unpleasing,  it  is 
grievous,  tbat  it  sbould  be  so.  But  never  mind,  if  tbe 
grand  cbief  business  of  bfe  go  on  weU.  If  tbere  be  a 
maturation  of  judgment,  a  constant  progress  to  a  confirmed 
state  of  wisdom,  excellence,  and  piety,  we  can  afford  to 
lose  tbe  vernal  luxury  of  life,  obtaming  more,  beyond  com- 
parison, tban  a  compensation  for  tbe  loss.  And  besides, 
religion  bas  an  invaluable  power  oi  presermng  tbe  anima- 
tion of  tbe  soul,  after  tbe  otber  sources  of  it  become  less 
copious,  and  some  of  tbem  are  dried  up.  An  bumble  as- 
surance of  tbe  divine  favour,  tbe  consciousness  of  £utbfuUy 
endeavouring  to  serve  Gbd,  a^d  tbe  prospect  into  immortal 
life,  for  wbicb  tbat  service  is  tbe  preparation  and  intro- 
duction, will  be  a  spring  of  vital,  and  sometimes  vivid  senti- 
ment, wben  life  bas  passed  away  from  its  youtbful  animation, 
or  is  declining  into  decay  towards  its  conclusion. 

Kevertbeless  I  will  conp;ratulate  my  imknown  friend  on 
ber  youtb,  wben  tbe  mmd  and  tbe  beart  are  in  full 
activity,  witb  all  tbe  fresb  vigour  of  feeling ;  since  I  can 
assure  myself  sbe  is  resolved  to  secure  tbe  bigbest  advan- 
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tage  of  her  life,  by  the  best  exercise  and  improvement  of 
her  faculties,  and  their  consecration  to  the  noblest  purpose 
of  existence. 

I  hardly  know  how  I  have  been  led  into  this  kind  of 
observations,  but  let  me  assure  you,  they  are  not  meant  as 
one  of  the  grave,  cold  lectures  of  age  to  youth.  I  wish  you 
may,  as  Ion?  as  possible,  retain  the  delightful  interest  of 
that  stage  of  life,  and  may  have  the  least  possible  cause  to 
regret  it  when  it  shall  be  past.  Tour  kind  and  too  flatter- 
ing reference  to  the  pleasure  and  advantage  you  have  derived 
from  mj  printed  writings,  claims  from  me  all  the  cordial 
good  wishes  for  vour  happiness  in  every  respect. 
With  which  I  am,  madam, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.    FOSTEE. 


OLXXVI.    TO  JrOHK  SHEPPABD,  ESQ. 

Jan.  23,  }%U, 
....  There  seems  to  be,  in  the  lingo  of  criticism,  a 
certain  factitious  law  or  standard  of  poetry,  by  authority  of 
which  the  critic  (or  would->be  critic)  shall  take  upon  him 
" to  pronounce— " This  is  " — or  "this  is  not,  poetry  " — often, 
most  likely,  not  knowing;  exactly  what  it  means.  I  wonder 
whether  Lord  Byron  did,  when  he  pronounced,  as  I  have 
seen  him  quoted  somewhere,  that  Cowper'a  writings  were 
not  poetry. 

But  whatever  poetry  may  really  be  (and  whether  it  be 

rt  settled  among  them  tonat  it  is,  is  more  than  I  know), 
can  see  no  maimer  of  reason  why  just  and  interesting 
thoughts  on  any  subject,  but  especially  a  serious  and 
elevated  one,  should  not  be  given  out  in  verse,  if  the 
writer  be  adequately  master  of  that  mode  of  constructing 
language.  And  if  the  structure  be  smooth  and  easy  to 
read,  and  the  diction  be  perspicuous,  natural,  and  uncon- 
torted,  the  majority  of  readers  would  prefer  to  have  an 
imaginative  subject  in  a  poetic  form.  Simplicity,  natural- 
ness of  diction,  is  a  grana  merit,  utterly  forfeited  by  many 
of  our  aspirants,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  while  aiming  at 
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effect^  as  they  call  it,  bj  artificial  trickeiy,  or  bj  a  stately, 
stilted  maren  of  language.  An  artificial  style  of  compo- 
sition can  please  only  when  it  has  the  exquisite  grace,  and 
finish,  and  clear-pointed  thought  of  Pope,  or  the  power 
and  dignity  of  Milton.  One  does  not  forget  Johnson's 
observation,  that  CMi  Soliloquy  is  an  instsuice  to  prove, 
that  the  most  solemn  and  elevated  thought  may  be,  in  the 
most  impressive  manner,  conveyed  in  language  of  the  ut- 
most simplicity. 

....  It  does  always  appear  to  me  very  unaccountable 
(among,  indeed,  so  many  other  inexplicable  things),  that 
the  state  of  the  soul,  after  death,  should  be  so  completely 
veiled  from  our  serious  inquisitaveness.  That  in  some 
sense  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  so,  needs  not  be  said. 
But  is  not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  so,  the  eame  sense  in 
which  it  is  proper  there  shonld  be  punitive  circumstances, 
privations,  and  inflictions,  in  this  our  sinful  state?  For 
one  knows  not  how  to  believe,  that  some  revelation  of  that 
next  stage  of  our  existence  would  not  be  more  influential 
to  a  right  procedure  in  this  first,  than  such  an  absolute 
vnknovm.  It  is  true,  that  a  profound  darkness,  which  we 
know  we  are  destined  ere  long  to  enter,  and  soon  to  find 
ourselves  in  an  amazing  light,  is  a  striking  object  of  con- 
templation. But  the  mind  still,  again  and  again,  fii.lls  back 
from  it,  disappointed  and  uninstructed,  for  want  of  some 
defined  forms  of  reality,  to  seize,  retain,  and  permanently 
occupy  it.  In  defiralt  of  revelation,  we  have  to  frame  our 
conjectures  on  some  principle  of  analogy  which  is  itself 
arbitrary y  and  without  any  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  test 
of  reason. 

....  It  is  a  subject  profoundly  interesting  to  myself; 
my  own  advance  into  the  evening  of  life  is  enough  to  make 
it  so;  and  then  the  recent  events!  You  have  your  own 
special  remembrances,  though,  as  to  several  of  the  ob- 
jects, going  to  a  considerable  time  back.  I  have  one  most 
interesting  recent  object:  and  there  are  —  were  —  Hall^ 
Anderson^  Sughes ;  where,  and  what  are  they  now  ?  at 
this  very  instant  how  existing,  how  employed  P  ....  I 
have  but  just  room  for  kind  remembrances  to  the  yet 

living The  rapid  passing  away  of  life !    In  lookmg 

back  last  week,  into  one  of  my  early  letters,  to  her  who  has 
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left  me,  I  found  that  it  is  exactly  thirty  years  since  I  became 
acquainted  with  ^ou  and  them. 


CLXXTII.      TO  THE   KEY.   DE,  LEIFCniLD. 

March  15,  1834. 

....  ,1  passed  some  time  with  him  [Mr.  Hughes]  in 
the  Academy,  ending  1791,  1792.  We  both  had  all  the 
spirit  of  youth,  and  were  yery  confidentially  intimate.  But 
I  then  went  away  to  various  distances,  and  did  not  see 
him  for  some  years,  nor  exchange  with  him  but  the  fewest 
letters.  I  hardly  know  how  this  happened,  but  I  was  led 
into  widely  different  associations,  though  hardly  into  any 
equally  intimate  friendship.  I  subsequently  passed  some 
months  at  Battersea,  chiefly  in  his  house ;  but  since  that 
period  have  rarely  seen  him,  and  that  only  in  short  snatches 
of  time,  which  occurred  in  his  Bible  Society  journeys. 
Nor  was  our  correspondence  more  frequent  than  those 
brief  interviews.  All  this  time,  nevertheless,  we  main- 
tained (I  can  answer  for  myself,  and  I  think  for  him  also) 
a  fixed  sincere  regard  for  each  other,  not  altered  by  time 
or  absence.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  though 
invincibly  amiable  to  each  other,  we  differed  on  various 
jpoints,  and  good  humouredly  rated  each  other  upon  them 
when  we  met.  This  did  not  at  all  unsettle  the  firmly 
established  mutual  esteem,  whatever  it  might  do  with  the 
compUusency  of  an  occasional  short  season  of  intercourse. 
But  I  shall  convey  a  wrong  impression,  if  anything  I 
have  suggested  should  seem  to  say  that  the  friendship 
between  us  was  slioht.  It  was  firm,  cordial,  unalterable, 
iu  spite  of  personal  non-intercourse  and  slight  shades  of 
difference. 

He  had  great  mental  activity,  quickness  of  apprehension, 
and  discriminate  perception.  He  had  considerable  am- 
bition of  intellectual  superiority,  but  less  I  think  for 
any  purpose  of  ostentation  than  for  the  pleasure  of  mental 
libeity  and  power.  He  was  apt,  like  other  young  men, 
to  be  somewhat  dazzled  by  the  magniloquent  style  in 
writing;  but  at  the  same  time  always  jusUy  appreciated 
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plain,  strong,  good  sense,  whether  in  books,  sermons,  or 
•  conversation.     A  defect  of  simplicity  and  obvious  directnets 
in  his  own  writing  and  preaching,  was  I  think  not  a 
little  owing  to  his  admiration  at  the  time  in  question  (and 
I  suppose  an  earlier  one)  of  certain  writers  of  the  eloquent 
class  whose  style  was  somewhat  stilted — too  artificial  and 
rhetorical.    His  preaching,  as  a  young  man,  was  often 
very  animated,  rather  unmethodical  and  diffuse,  and  ex- 
tremely rapid ;    in  this  last  respect  in  perfect  contrast 
to  his  pulpit  exercises  towards  the  close  of  life.     His 
temperament  was  what  is  called  mercurial;  lively,  hasty, 
earnest,  versatile,  and  variable.     He  was  kind  and  candid, 
yielding  the  sympathies  of  frie^idship,  warm  in  its  feelings, 
and  prompt  in  its  appropriate  offices ;  &ee  from  acrimonious 
and  resentful  feelings,  and  from  those  minor  perversities 
of   temper  or  whim,  which,  without   being  regarded  as 
great  faults,  are  very  annoying  in  social  life.      There  is 
nothing  I  retain  a  stronger  impression  of,  than  the  proofs 
he  habitually  manifested  of  a  sincere  and  firmly  established 
piety,   which  so  attempered  his  youthful  vivacity  as  to 
restrain    it   in   its   gayest   indulgences   and   sallies   from 
degenerating   into    an  irreligious,    or   in  any  other  way 
offensive  levity.    I  can  remember  that  in  hours  when  we 
gave  the  greatest  social  indidgence  to  our  youthful  spirits, 
he  would  fall  on  serious  observations  and  reflections,  in 
the  unforced  and  easy  manner  which  indicated  the  pre- 
valence of  serious  interest  in  his  mind.    The  hold  which 
the  great  and  vital  principles  of  religion  had  upon  him 
was  not  slackened  by  his  indecision,  his  incompleteness 
of    theological    system,    respecting    secondary   points    of 
doctrine.     His  public  discourses  were  too  little  in  obvious 
and  studied  conformity  to  any  established  model  to  be 
acceptable  to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  hearers.     In 
addition,  his  voice  would  sometimes,  independently  of  his 
will   and  almost    of   his   consciousness,  take  and   retain 
through  the  whole  service  a  pitch  above  its  natural  tone, 
necessarily  causing  an  unpleasant  monotony,  which  had 
a  disadvantageous  effect,  as  it  always  must,  for  attraction 
and  impression.    But  I  think  that  he  was  ofbcner  in  pos- 
session of  his  natural  voice 
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CLXXYin.      TO  THE  BEY.  J08IAJS  HILL. 

Stapleion,  the  longett  day  1834. 

•  •  •  The  thing  most  on  mj  mind  just  at  this  instant  is 
—chagrin,  vexation,  mortification,  self-accusation,  for  a 
chief  folly  of  my  life — having  hottght  so  many  hooks;  which 
are  looking  insultingly  at  me  from  their  crowded  shelves  all 
round  the  room ;  and  I  seem  to  hear  a  note  of  scorn  from 
within  sundiT  boxes,  in  which  are. immured  a  score  or  two 
of  the  splendid  and  costly  ones — ^in  which  score  or  two  is 
sunk  a  sum  which  would  have  furnished  a  very  decent  whole 
library  for  a  dissenting,  or  even  a  Methodist  preacher. 

I  am  the  more  irritably  sensitive  to  this  mockery  of 
theirs  from  the  condition  of  my  0yef,"which,  during  all  the 
summer  part  of  the  year  (and  this  year  especially)  cannot 
endure  the  business  of  reading,  without  a  very  painful  force 
put  on  them. 

When  to  this  disablement  of  the  reading  organ,  I  add  the 
^  consideration  that,  however  good  that  organ  were,  a  whole 
c^itury  of  years  from  this  time  would  not  suffice  to  read  once 
through  all  these  volumes — and  then  the  other  circumstance, 
that  1  forget  every  thing  I  read  or  have  read — and  then  cap 
this  accumulation  of  considerations  with  one  more,  or  rather 
the  double,  consideration  of  what  has  been  expended,  not 
only  of  income,  but  of  hundreds  of  pounds  of  principdl  sunk 
— and  the  difference  between  what  they  cost  and  what  the 
very  same  books  might  be  had  for  now — ^when  I  put  all 
these  items  of  mortification  together,  the  result  is  a  very 
hot  caustic  on  my  conscience  as  well  as  on  other  parts  of  the 
mental  sensorium. 

....  To  be  sure,  some  of  those  things  may  have  been  of 
some  little  value,  for  pleasure  or  perhaps  a  certain  kind  of 
instruction,  in  the  mean  time,  but  nothing  like  enough  to 
compensate  the  difference.  A  rich  man  would  not  need  to 
care,  but  when  I  consider  how  straitened,  during  a  whole 
quarter  of  a  century,  mg  limited  means  have  been,  by  the 
indulgence  in  the  fine  sort  of  literature,  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing mortification  and  self-reproach.  EspeciaUy  I  feel  so  at 
the  thought  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  expenditure,  if  I  could  really  spare  it, 
to  have  gone  to  the  service  of  charitable  and  religious 
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oljects.  Not  that  I  hare  not  managed  to  do  mj  share  in 
tJurt  way  also ;  perhaps  beyond  some  of  my  better  endowed 
neighbours  ;  but  I  should  most  willingly  have  done  more  in 
that  way  but  for  the  unfortunate  dram  aforesaid.  And  so 
too  would  my  late  beloved  associate,  one  of  the  most  libend- 
minded  of  human  beings.  It  is  indeed,  one  of  my  regrets 
in  the  remembrance  of  her,  that  this  imprudent  expenditure 

imposed  too  hard  an  economy  on  her  benevolence 

But  for  a  very  unexpensive  manner  of  life  (the  preclusion 
of  luxury,  travelling,  &c.)  the  expenditure  in  question  would 
have  been  impossible.  I  am  reminded  of — "  Whose  shall 
those  things  he  which  thou  hast  provided  f^^  The  book-and- 
print  fineries  will  most  likely,  as  in  all  other  cases,  go  to 
the  auction  room  one  day  or  other,  and  will  bring  for — ^who 
can  tell  whom  ?  perhaps  a  fourth  part  of  what  they  cost. 
As  to  the  crowd  of  the  common  order  of  books,  I  should 
willingly  make  presents  of  some  hundreds  of  volumes  ;  but 
I  find  that,  excepting  such  as  I  am  still  unwilling  to  dislodge 
from  the  shelves,  they  are  for  the  most  part,  not  of  a  kind 
to  be  of  anv  use  to  the  persons  I  would  give  them  to. 
Sundry  usend  and  some  i^uable  ones  I  have,  for  several 
years  past,  given  to  some  of  the  most  meritorious  of  the 
students  in  the  Academy ;  and  a  number  (such  as  the  late 
Anderson  judged  to  be  necessary  and  useful)  have  gone  to 
its  library. 

....  Do  you  stand  quite  fdoof  from  the  grand  dissenting 
commotion  f  They — (I  say  not  toe,  for  I  should  not  have 
been  a  concurring  particle  in  the  dust  the  dissenters  have 
raised, — I  mean  as  to  the  extent  of  their  demands)  have 
mistaken  their  policy  in  calling  out  (at  present)  for  the 
"  separation,^^  a  flung  most  palpably  impracticable,  till  a  few 
more  Olympiads  have  passed  over  us 


CLXXIX.     TO  THX  BST.   THOlfAS   COLES. 

Siapietim,  December  22, 1834. 
....  Prom  time  to  time  we  have  heard,  with  sincere 
sympathy,  of  the  increasing  debility  and  sufferings  of  her 
who  now  suffers  no  more.    It  was  painful  but  to  think  of 
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what  was  endured  by  the  victim  of  the  long  progress  and 
continual  aggravation  of  such  a  disease,  which  the  affection- 
ate and  deeply  interested  attendants  feel  themselves  unable 
to  arrest  or  materiallj  to  alleviate.  In  such  a  case,  it  is 
distressing  for  them  to  feel  that  the  doomed  object  must 
.  suffer,  must  inevitably  hear  it  all,  whatever  be  their  affection- 
ate care,  whatever  be  their  willingness,  if  that  were  possible, 
to  lighten  the  pressure  by  bearing  themselves  a  share  of  it. 
How  distinct  and  separate,  how  solitary  in  this  sense  is  the 
individual,  who  might  say,  "  I  am  very  grateful  for  all  your 
svmpathy  and  assiduous  kind  offices,  but  still  it  is  I  ^one 
that  am  to  feel  my  strength  diminishing,  to  struggle  with 
suffocation,  and  to  go  through  the  aggravating  malady  to 
the  last  conflict."  Nevertheless  it  is  a  consoktion  to  the 
survivors,  when  an  aihiable  sufferer,  like  your  daughter,  has 
had  all  the  alleviations  which  can  be  given  by  vigilant  affec- 
tion, combined  with  domestic  accommodation  and  medical 
aid,  so  different  from  the  melancholy  condition  of  many, 
who  languish  into  death  in  poverty  and  every  kind  of  desti- 
tution. 

It  would  also  have  been  consolatory,  no  doubt,  to  have 
received  some  more  distinct  expression  of  a  clieering  view 
into  the  future  scene,  in  the  near  approach  to  the  entrance 
into  it»  But,  I  trust,  that  no  gloomy  sentiment  will,  on 
this  account,  rest  on  your  mind.  The  divine  mercy  may 
well  be  confided  in,  much  beyond  the  extent  of  the  specific 
decided  indications  displayed  by  those  who  are  the  objects 
of  it.  I  would  not  doubt,  that  in  the  silent  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  your  child  that  mercy  was  desired,  and  that  it 
has  been  found.  The  reluctance  to  leave  this  life  is  in  a 
young  person,  to  whom  it  has  been  pleasing  in  possession 
and  nattering  in  prospect,  very  compatible  with  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  safe  for  leaving  it.  A  high  satisfaction,  or 
animated  pleasure,  in  the  prospect  of  death,  is  probably 
granted  but  to  very  greatly  the  minority  of  such  voung 
persons,  who  yet  leave  us  no  ground  for  distrust  that  to 
them  it  is  a  happy  change. 
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OLXXZ.      TO  THE  BET.   JOHK  FAWCETT. 

SlapleUm,  Feb,  16,  1835. 
My  beab  old  FBnsin), — ^I  need  not  say  again  that  I  am 
always  interested  by  what  you  tell  me  of  yourself  and 
domestic  associates,  and  of  the  neighbourhood;  partly 
because  as  to  the  latter  I  am  &  stranger,  and  as  to  the 
former  (yourself  and  Mrs.  F.)  I  do  not  feel  myself  a 
stranger.  You  two  have  remained  in  my  memory  and 
regard  as  the  same,  while,  as  to  the  neignbourhood,  the 
inhabitants  that  I  knew  are  almost  all  swept  away ;  and  I 
am  told  that  almost  the  very  face  of  the  country  is  changed. 
Some  descriptions  to  this  effect  were  given  me  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  whom  I  saw  at  Bath  a  few  days  since.  He  told 
me  how  Hebden-Bridge  is  grown  into  a  town ;  how  certain 
gloomy  and  romantic  glens,  the  scenes  of  my  solitary  wan- 
derings some  forty  or  more  years  since,  are  cleared  of  their 
forest-shades,  opened  into  thoroughfares,  and  occupied  with 
cotton-mills — and  he  added — ^meetmg-houses.  How  strangely 
would  the  sight  of  this  break  up  my  ancient  associations ! 
and  with  a  feeling  of  the  uncomplacent  kind ;  though,  as  to 
one  of  the  intrusive  novelties — ^meeting-houses — I  certainly 
ought  to  regard  them  as  a  good  exchange  for  the  ancient 
resorts  of  owls  and  foxes.  By  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  I  endea- 
voured at  a  combination  of  the  modem  with  the  ancient 
geography.  But  indeed  in  simply  recovering  the  ancient 
there  were  difficulties,  such  as  I)*Anville  had  probably  to 
encounter  in  his  verifications  of  places  in  the  ancient  world. 
In  some  instances  I  remembered  places  of  which  I  had  lost 
the  names.  In  others  there  were  names  remaining  in  my 
memory  disconnected  &om  the  places.  ...  I  am  never  so 
unpatriotic  as  to  depreciate  my  native  locali^.  I  have 
always  and  everywhere  constantly  asserted  that  1  have  seen 
very  few  places  more  remarkable, in  the  quality  denominated 
fncturesque  than  that  district.  Its  bold  and  varied  features 
will  remain  in  my  imagination  as  long  as  I  live.  And  they 
have  not  been  the  less  cherished  there  for  that  wild  and 
moor-land  gloom,  which,  on  some  sides,  invades  and  bounds 
them.-  This  circumstance  has  always  been  congenial  with 
my  habits  of  feeling.  A  gloomy  and  solitary  tendency 
belonged,  I  suppose,  to  my  nativity. 
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If  I  were  with-  you,  it  would  be  yery  interesting  to  go 
into  a  long  and  patient  comparison  of  our  parallel  series  of 
feelings,  impressions,  notions,  habits :  though  I  confess  it 
would  be  a  very  imperfect  and  faded  recollection  that  I 
could  make  of  my, own.  You  and  our  friend  Mr.  Greayes, 
are  the  only  coeyals  from  youth,  with  whom  this  social  and 
comparatiye  retrospect  could  haye  a  strong  and  sympa- 
thetic interest.  Su^hes  was  the  one  other  indiyidual.  ^d 
with  him  the  social  comparison  would,  in  a  great  degree, 
haye  been  under  the  same  predicament  in  one  respect — ^that 
the  intimate  personal  ajssociation  was  much  the  greatest  in 
the  early  part  of  life.  For  more  than  thirty  years  past  I 
haye  but  yery  rarely  and  briefly  seen  him — flight  snatches 
of  time,  when  his  Bible  Society  trayerses  brought  him  in 
my  way,  at  interyals  of  one,  two,  or  eyen  three  years ;  and 
communications  by  letter  were  hardly  more  frequent. 

I  am  gratified  oy  what  you  allow  me  to  beheye  of  your 
own  and  my  old  friend  Mrs.  Fawcett's  health.  Do  you 
both  fairly  and  fully  take  to  it  that  you  are  old  people  P  I 
can  now  land  then,  in  particular  circumstances,  detect  my- 
self in  a  certain  sort  of  reluctance  to  recognize  that  fact  as 
to  myself.  I  dare  not  assert  that  the  most  musical  notes 
that  I  could  hear  would  be — "  Old  Foster," — ^a  designation 
which,  though  I  may  not  happen  to  hear  it,  I  dare  say 
slides  into  the  colloquial  speech  of  those  who  haye  to  make 
a  reference  to  me,  notwithstanding  there  being  no  younger 
male  branch  of  iSf  family  to  make  such  epithet  necessary 
for  distinction.  But  any  feeling  I  eyer  haye  of  this  kind 
brings  with  it,  sensibly  and  inyariably,  a  sentiment  of  self- 
reproach,  in  the  admonition  that  a  conscious,  full,  decided, 
satisfactory  preparation  for  another  life  and  a  higher  state 
of  existence,  would  associate  a  pleasing  sentiment  with 
eyery  thing  that  would  remind  me  how  near,  comparatiyely 
at  all  eyents,  I  am  approaching  to  the  momentous  and 
mysterious  transition.  And  I  do  earnestly  implore  the 
heayenly  grace  which  alone  can  render  that  preparation* 
decided  and  satisfactory.  The  retrospect  of  my  long  life  is 
deeply  humiliating,  whether  judged  of  absolutely,  or  by- 
comparison  with  indiyiduals  who  iaye  gone  from  indefati- 
gable Christian  service  to  their  fi:loriou8  reward.  In  this 
view  it  is  not  without  a  profoundly  mortifying  emotion  that 
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I  can  repeat  the  name  of  Dr.  Cabey,  unquestionably  the 
very  foremost  name,  of  our  times,  in  the  whole  Christian 
world,  AVliat  an  entrance  his  has  been  into  that  other 
world!  .... 


OLXXXr.     TO  THE  BET.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

May  21,  1835. 

I  have  to  confess  I  am  far  too  much  your  fellow  sinner  in 
the  matter  of  beine;  too  much  occupied  with  politics ;  and  I 
feel  somewhat  of  the  bad  effect  which  you  complain  of.  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  world  at 
this  period  are  prodigiously  important  to  the  interests  (and 
not  exclimvely  the  temporal  ones)  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  mankind,  one  makes  out  for  one's  self  a  partiid  justifica- 
tion. The  point  is,  how  and  where  to  adjust  the  limitation 
that  ought  to  be  imposed  by  higher  interests,  while  one 
looks  at  the  momentous  crisis  for  good  or  evil  at  which  the 
course  of  time,  and  we  may  say  of  Providence,  has  now 
arrived.  But  these  newspapers — ^these  newspapers;  to  think 
how  neaorly  they  constitute  my  whole  reading !  I  am  mor- 
tified at  it,  and  want  to  see,  and  resolve,  how  to  mend.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  not  sorry  for  the  non-appearance  here  of 
that  "  TFatchnum,**  There  was  evidently  a  very  competent 
ability ;  but  I  was  digusted  with  the  spirit — ^the  servilily, 
the  time-serving,  the  jpractical  disavowal,  if  not  expressly 
in  words,  of  the  principles  but  for  the  assertion  of  which, 
hj  nobler  spirits,  Methodism  itself  would  never  have  enjoyed 
such  immunity  and  privilege.  The  last  number  you  sent 
having  dilated  with  high  complacency  on  the  complete  estab- 
lishment in  power  of  Sir  E.  Peel,  ana  the  gradual  subsidence 
into  impotence  and  insignificance  of  the  fectious  opposition 
to  him,  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see  what  would  be  »&idjtist 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  cfter,  of  the  fall  of  the  idol,  on 
whose  "  honoured  brow'*  (that  was  the  phrase)  the  national 
approbation  and  the  crown  of  enduring  power  had  de- 
scended and  planted  themselves.  But,  of  course,  it  would  be 
described  as  one  of  the  "  awful  and  inscrutable  dispensations 
of  Providence,"  inscrutable  except  as  vindictive,  it  being 
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methodisticallj  certain  that  in  no  other  waj  than  as  a  na- 
tional judgment  for  our  sins,  Providence  would  permit  the 
recovered  ascendencj  of  a  party  who  are  latent  on  abating 
the  pestilent  nuisance  of  the  Insh  Church. 


CLIXXII.     TO   H.   HOBSFAIiL,  ESQ. 

StapUlon,  June  27, 1835. 

Mt  deab  old  FBiEin),  ....  What  should  this  letter 
say  ?  What  should  it  be  an  answer  to  ?  What  should  be 
taken  for  granted  in  it  P  I  may  well  ask  myself  such  ques- 
tions, since  I  have  under  my  hand  a  letter  &om  you^  dated 
— exctcthf  eleven  years  hack. 

....  But  to  think  of  the  long  tract  of  years  since  our 
last  personal  communication !  That  was  at  a  time  when 
we  might,  with  tolerable  propriety,  be  called  yowfig  men ; 
whereas  now,  I  dare  say  I  am  denominated  among  my 
acquaintance,  "  old  Foster ;"  and  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  Mr.  Haxnilton's  expression — "  old  Mr.  Horsfall." 
"  OldV*  I  thought,  that  sounds  very  strange;  my  image  of 
him  is  that  of  a  yatmg  man.  But  I  soon  recollected  myself, 
and  thought,  what  should  he  be  else,  (and,  at  the  same 
time,  what  should  I  be  else?)  since  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  have  intervened  between  the  present  time  and 
the  time  on  which  my  memory  is  resting?  There  was 
the  additional  consideration,  that  in  your  case  there  is  a 
younger  man  of  the  same  name.  I  have  no  son  to  require 
or  suggest  that  note  of  distinction.  He  that  might  have 
been  the  cause  of  such  a  distinction  has  been  nine  years  in 
the  grave. 

What  changes  in  the  world,  in  our  native  place,  in  our- 
selves, since  the  time  we  were  familiarly  associated!  I 
wonder  in  what  manner  and  degree  you  are  changed,  in 
every  respect,  of  personal  appearance,  of  habits,  character, 
opinions,  dispositions.  As  to  the  visible  exterior,  we 
doubtless  might  pass  each  other  without  the  slightest  re- 
cognition, the  least  hint  of  feeling  that  we  had  ever  seen 
each  other  before.  You  would  be  never  the  wiser  on  the 
matter  for  a  portrait  which  I  see  you  mention  in  your 
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letter  to  have  seen,  if  it  wer^  the  one  which  I  just  recollect 
to  have  seen  in  some  magazine  which  I  chanced  to  open  in 
Bome  house  where  I  had  occasion  to  call.  There  could 
have  been  no  authority  for  putting  it  there ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me  a  paltry  imitation,  with  very  little  likeness, 
of  a  larger  engraving  made  from  a  drawing  for  which  I  very 
reluctantly,  at  the  rei^uest  of  some  £nends  hereabouts,  con- 
sented to  sit  to  a  painter  here ;  which  drawing  was  very 
true  to  the  subject  about  a  dozen  (or  perhaps  more)  years 
since.  .  .  . 

But  as  to  character,  feelings,  opinions, — ^perhaps  I  may 
not  be  £u  wrong  in  presuming  that  an  uniform  tenor  of  life, 
in  an  imchanged  locality  of  residence,  has  prevented  any 
other  great  change  than  what  is  inevitable  m>m  the  effect 
of  passing  through  so  long  a  course  of  time  and  eiperience. 
As  to  myself,  I  can  hardly  tell  whether  I  am  much  like  what 
the  young  man  was,  or  not.  In  truth,  I  have  a  strangely 
imperfect  recollection  of  what  I  was  in  early  life ;  nor  could 
I,  whatever  effort  I  might  deliberately  make,  draw  out  any 
clear  account  of  what  progressive  time,  though  through  a 
life  of  few  incidents,  and  Httle  change  of  external  circum- 
stances, has  wrought  upon  me.  Lideed,  I  should  have 
difficultjr  enough  to  describe  what  I  am  now.  The  thing  I 
have  the  strongest  impression  of  is,  that  I  am  far  different 
from  what  I  wish  I  were ;  that  my  improvement  through  so 
long  a  life  has  been  miserably  deficient ;  that,  in  the  review, 
I  have  a  profound  conviction  of  the  need  of  pardoning 
mercy  over  it  all ;  and  that  I  earnestly  hope  the  remainder 
of  life,  of  whatever  duration,  may  be  much  more  faithfully 
devoted  to  the  great  purpose  of  preparing  for  another — that 
mysterious,  unveiled,  and  awfol  hereafter,  on  which  both  of 
us  shall  make  the  grand  experiment,  at  no  very  distant  time 
at  the  furthest. 

You,  I  believe,  rather  frequently  preach,  and  I 

hope  you  will  long  be  able  to  do  so ;  though  in  your  letter, 
so  long  since,  you  call  yourself  an  "  old  man,"  too  old  to 
journey  hither ;  and  I  thiok  I  am  too  old  to  journey  your 
distance  northward.  And  what  should  I  find  if  I  did,  in  all 
the  circuit  with  which  I  was  acquainted  ?  Perhaps  Jive  or 
six,  at  most,  surviving  of  my  ancient  coevals !  Happy,  those 
of  them  who  are  gone  whither  may  the  Q-od  of  all  grace 
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prepare  us  to  follow  them !....!  know  not  whether  I 
should  superscribe  you  Beverend.  I  thank  no  one  for  fso 
designating  me. 


OLTTTm.    TO  JOHISr  EASTHOFE,  ESQ. 

Augutt  26,  1835. 

....  The  plot  thickens  rarely  in  its  progress ; — ^but  for 
the  what,  how,  and  when,  of  the  denouement  r 

Though  chagrined  in  the  immediate  view  of  the  matter, 
there  is  another  larger  view  in. which  I  am  extremely  grati- 
fied. This  great  lumpish  nation,  so  long  and  wilfingly 
gulled  with  a  stupid  superstition  for  what  it  calls  its  "  yene- 
rable  institutions"  of  constitution ...  admirably  adjusted 
balance  in  the  legislature,  and  aU  that,  has  needed  and  stiU 
needs,  all  that  is  now  and  latterly  exhibiting,  in  ord^r  to 
bring  it  to  its  senses.  But  now  that  it  is  fumbling  up 
those  senses  at  last,  how  is  it  to  make  a  practical  use  of 
them  ?  Tell  me  that.  It  is  like  a  man  who  having,  during 
a  long  fit  of  drunkenness,  been  bamboozled  into  surrenders, 
pledges,  signatures,  and  so  forth,  and  recovering  his  sense 
at  length,  stares  round  in  dismay  at  what  he  has  done,  and 
is  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy.*  In  your  paper  iust  now 
brought  me,  you  say,  "  But  they  "  [the  Lords]  "  will  see,  to 
their  mortification,  with  wh^t  ease  a  great  tMtion  mil  do 
itself  justice,*^  Now,  my  good  Mend,  they  will  see  no  such 
thing.  This  is  one  of  those  idle  bravados  which  you  jour- 
nalists think  it  good  policy  to  sport,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  party.  When  you  are  asked 
how  ?  how  ?  how  ?  you  are  discreetly  silent.  As  to  the  effect 
of  the  popular  manifestation  of  opinion,  by  meetings,  reso- 
lutions, speeches,  petitions,  and  so  forth,  why  it  is  in  the 
full  view  and  easy  defiance  of  all  this  that  their  Lordships 
are  going  on  without  the  least  demur  or  wavering,  to  do 

*  **  The  English  nation  are  like  a  man  in  a  lethaigj ;  they  are  never 
roused  from  conservatism  till  mustard  poultices  are  put  to  their  feet.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  they  would  have  remained  hostile  to 
the  Reformation.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  butcheries  of  Jefl&ies  they 
would  have  opposed  the  Revolution." — Dr.  Arnold  (in  1836).  See  bis 
I^e  and  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.  p.  63. 
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just  all  that  the  people  are  protesting  and  clamouring 
against.  This  that  the  people  are  doing  is  of  no  avaiL — 
what  else,  what  more  are  they  to  do  P 


OLXXXIT.    TO  JOHK  EASTHOFE,  ESQ. 

Nwember  20, 1835. 
....  The  Mommg  Ohrtmiele  has  shown  a  signal  and 
progressiye  improvement  in  execulion,  in  deamess,  force, 
point,  happy  illustration,  range  of  allusion,  and — quofwHty. 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  make 
a  remaric  on  now  and  then,  if  I  had  been  sitting  quietly 
with  you  as  at  Cheltenham,  or  walking  as  at  Malvern, — 1 
mean  the  mode,  sometimes,  of  referring  to  the  Catholic 
(t.  e.  Popish)  religion; — a  slight  tinge  of  that  which  makes 
the  antithesis  to  the  Kodens,  O'SuUivans,  and  Co., — some- 
thing like  an  implication,  or  negative  admission,  at  the 
least,  that  Popery  is  not  so  bad  a  thing,  that  it  is  a  religion 
of  charity  as  well  as  any  Protestant  mode  of  religion — some- 
thing that  seems  to  assert  or  assume  that  those  fiirious  and 
mischievous  declaimers  are  in  the  wrong  in  toto, — in  their 
reprobation  of  popery  itself,  as  well  as  their  violence  of 
temper  and  language,  and  perhaps  the  base  principle  and 
motive  of  some  of  them.  Now  surely  we  are  not  coming 
round  to  a  virtual  disavowal  of  the  Beformation,  by  a  dis- 
covery at  last  that  Popery  is  not  a  most  execrable  and 
pernicious  imposture,  a  deadly  corruption  of  Christianity, 
and  a  system  essentially  intolerant,  tyrannical,  and  malig- 
nant. JNo  doubt  it  has,  as  a  practical  system,  come  under 
some  degree  of  compelled  modification  m  countries  where 
liberty  and  knowledge  have  acquired  the  ascendant.  But 
let  it  not  take  the  credit  of  that.  It  is  in  itself  (as  indeed 
itself  awows)  unchangeable.  Let  these  eompellinff  influences 
(which  it  has  always  done  all  it  could  to  resist)  have  the 
credit,  and  not  Popery  itself,  of  whatever  mitigation  has 
practically  taken  place.  The  modem  Catholics,  in  this 
cotmtry^  «^c\i  as  the  late  Butler  and  Eustace,  the  present 
Murray,  O'ConneU,  &c.,  are  protesting  against  the  imputa- 

£2 
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tion  to  them  and  their  church  of  the  penecating  spirit  and 
the  noxious  principles.  They,  and  their  religion  too,  are 
all  charity,  candour,  and  beneyolenoe— if  you  will  believe 
them.  But  I  cannot  belieye  them.  How  shodld  I,  while 
they  at  the  same  time  avow  and  swear  a  firm  fidelity  to  a 
church  which  by  the  unalterable  laws  of  its  institute  makes 
intolerance — ^the  extirpation  of  heretics — a  duty?  When 
they  come  talking  or  canting  in  this  strain,  I  would  say  to 
them,  Your  Church,  your  sovereign  authority,  to  which,  on 
peril  of  your  souls,  you  must  maintain  an  inviolable  fidelity, 
—has  it  ever  revoked  its  tenguinary  decrees  and  injunc- 
tions P — ^but  indeed  the  veiy  idea  is  foolish,  since  an  mfal- 
lible  and  unalterable  authority  cannot  revoke  its  decrees.  I 
would  say.  Do  you  disown  tne  grand  and  final  standard  of 
your  church,  the  Council  of  Trent  P  Answer,  like  honest, 
plain-spoken  men,  Yes,  or  No;  and  don't  be  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  us.  If  you  say  JVb,  it  is  then  in  vain  for  you 
to  pretend  to  charity,  liberaHty,  and  all  that ;  in  vain  that 
you  charge  us  with  bigotry  and  injustice  in  imputing  to  you 
the  odious  principles  which  are, essentially  inherent  in  your 
institution.  If  you  say  Tes,  and  yet  profess  to  adhere 
firmlj  to  your  Church,  what  becomes  of  your  fidelity,  your 
consistency,  your  honesty  P  K  you  can  thus,  just  as  it  serves 
your  purpose,  be  off  and  on  with  your  adored  Church — 
your  very  religion  itself— how  can  we  defend  on  your  in- 
tegrity in  any  thing  else  ?  What,  at  this  rate,  really  are 
your  nrincipfesP  and  what  is  your  unalterable,  infallible 
Cbiurcn  P  Do  not  palter  and  mystify ;  but  either  explicitly 
declare  that  you  abjure  the  mtolerant  and  murderous 
maxims  which  that  Church  binds  you  to  maintain,  and  thus 
bravely  incur  its  anathema,  or,  distinctly  avow  that  you 
maintain  those  maxims, — ^and  then  we  shall  know  on  what 
ground  to  meet  you,  and  on  what  terms  to  give  you  that 
toleration  which  you  virtually  tell  us  you  could  not  in 
conscience  ffrant  to  ««,  if,  as  m  Italy  or  Spain,  you  were 
powerful  enough  to  withhold  it.  Tell  us  you  approve  that 
exercise  of  the  Church  authority  under  which,  in  Italy,  &c., 
a  man  (not  having  the  rights  and  exemptions  of  a  foreigner) 
could  not  publicly  avow  himself  a  Protestant  but  at  the  cost 
of  his  property,  liberty,  and  probably  his  life.  This  would 
be  honestly  telling  us  that  if  only  you  had  the  jpower^  you 
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wotild  do  the  same  here  and  every  where. — ^It  is  onlj  on 
this  sanguinary  and  exterminating,  but  ettentialy  principle  of 
the  Bomish  church  that  I  am  commenting.  As  to  the  many 
fooleries  and  corruptions  of  what  may  be  called  simply  reh- 
(jious  doctrine  and  institution,  let  them  pass,  as  not  directly 
interfering  with  the  civil  peace  qf  society.  Between  these, 
howeyer,  and  the  bloody  maxims  of  the  Popish  church,  the 
O'Sullivans,  Boytons,  &c.,  are  furnished  with  weapons  which, 
vilely  as  they  use  them,  there  is  no  fiedrly  getting  out  of  their 
hands.  And  little  less  to  be  condemned  than  their  fanati- 
cism on  the  one  hand,  is,  on  the  other,  that  sort  of  cant  of 
liberalism,  now  in  vogue  in  some  of  our  journals  and  speech- 
makings,  which  deprecates  all  zeal  against  Popery,  assuming, 
by  implication  at  least,  that  one  mode  of  rehgion  is  just  as 
good  as  another,  that  is,  that  none  of  them  has  any  real 

basis  in  truth  and  Divine  authority 

There  has  been  expressed  a  great  deal  of  contempt  for 
the  handle  made  by  the  fanatics  of  Den*s  Theoloyy;  and 
some  of  the  Irish  Catholic  prelacy  have  affected  to  consider 
that  as  but  a  sort  of  obsolete  thing,  and  to  wonder  it  should 
have  been  brought  from  some  musty  recess  against  them. 
Now  it  did,  I  recoUect,  appear  to  me,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  decisively  saddled  those 
ecclesiastics  with  that  book,  as  a  work  authorized  by  them 
both  formerly  and  at  the  present  time. — ^Those  Irish  Catho- 
lics have  been  most  infamously  treated,  all  along,  by  the 
Gbvemment  and  the  Protestant  Ascendency;  but  at  the 
same  time  their  leading  ecclesiastics  are  evasive,  equivocat- 
ing, disingenuous  men — not  to  use  a  harsher  epithet 


OLXXXV.  TO  B.   STOKES,  ESQ. 

Siapleim,  March  2i,  1836. 
....  I  feel  a  very  significant  intimation  of  old  age  in  ex- 
treme reluctance  to  any  journeying  and  visiting  movement, 
even  when  it  is  to  see  persons  and  things  that  I  cannot  but 

be  gratified  to  see One  thing  is,  that  I  have  grown 

into  a  great  reluctance  to  meet  strangers — strangers  of 
any  order  whatever.     I  acknowledged  this  to  E.,  who  kindly 
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said,  "Then  we  will  heme  no  strangers  beyond  one  or 
two,  whom  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  see."  Ab 
to  seeing^  beyond  seeing  him  and  family,  and  seeing  you, 
the  object  is,  to  see  London.  I  was  amused  by  his  telling 
me,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  I  should  be  as  quiet  and 
retired  as  I  pleased,  have  country  air,  Ac.,  while  my  ob- 
ject was  not  to  be  retired  at  all,  and  to  take  in  as  little 
as  I  could  help,  of  country  air.  What  I  should  be  after, 
would  be  in  the  thick  of  the  town  every  day — ^m  perfect 
contrast  to  the  seclusion  and  rural  scene  and  aar  at  Staple- 
ton The  British  Museum  will  be  a  very  chief  object 

with  me;  especially  the  apartment  entirely  occupied  l^ 
engramf^9*  My  taste  has  been  in  that  way,  to  an  unfor- 
tunate excess,  and  there  may  there  be  inspected  innumer- 
able fine  and  rare  things  hardly  to  be  seen,  (at  least,  by 
me)  any  where  else.  It  is  too  likely  I  shall  want  several 
days,  chiefly  in  that  enormous  assemblage  of  art  and 
nature.  Amidst  such  spectacles,  however,  it  is  a  great 
grievance,  and  partly  a  suame,  to  me,  to  be  so  destitute  as 
I  am,  of  seiewHJic  knowledge.  I  can  only  gaase  and  admire 
in  a  mere  outside  way, — just  so  far  as  the  things  are  a 
show  to  the  sight.  It  is  now  too  late  in  life  for  me  to  aim 
at  any  other  than  the  most  superficial  knowledge. 


CLXXXVI.  TO  JOHN  XASTHOPE,  ESQ. 

Simpleton,  Aprii  8, 1836. 
....  The  special  and  duplicate  paj^er  ....  instantly 
explained  its  purpose,  on  my  opening  it.  I  had  failed  to 
notice  particularly  the  "  Poets'  Comer,"  as  I  remember  the 
old  newspapers,  in  Yorkshire,  used  to  have  it. — The  suc- 
cessive pieces  have  been  unequal,  but,  for  the  greater  part, 
sparkling  and  mischievous  enough.  Capitally  fantastic, 
witty,  and  brilliant,  that  about  JzqtUer's  breakfast.  There 
is  the  veiy  vipeif  s  tooth  in  the  two  pieces  about  the  Ohim^ 
pamee.    How  one  should  like  to  have  seen  its  effect  on  that 

coxcomb .    Do  you  ever  happen  to  hear  how  these 

detonating  balls  are  actually  taken  by  those  they  are  thrown 
at  ?    The  thorough  veterans,  one  has  always  heard,  main- 
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tain  their  philosopliy  perfectly  well  under  such  assailments ; 
but  to  the  greener  sort  one  would  fancy  they  may  be  rather 
annoying. 

The  graver  people  (of  whom  I  am  one)  have  their  objec- 
tion, and  may  have  it  without  being  at  all  ultra-puritanical, 
to  that  tinge  of  prof  oneness  which  the  satirist  infuses  into 
some  of  his  pieces.  Perhaps  Jupiter  and  Hebe  might  very 
well  be  allowed  to  qonsign  themselves  to  the  Devil,  but 
they  had  better  not  have  done  it  in  the  hearing  of  the 
many  decorous  and  even  religious  people  who  may  be 
supposed  to  read  the  Morning  Chronicle.  It  is  reallv  not 
wcQl-judged,  even  on  the  score  of  good  taste,  and  what  I 
may  call  literary  dignity,  to  make  no  higher  reference,  in 
the  most  witty,  as  well  as  most  injgenious  and  elegant  ^oet 
now  alive,  to  indulge  himself  in  diction  and  allusions 
accommodated  to  the  appetite  of  men  who  trifle  with  the 
most  serious  subjects — an  appetite  which  he  probably  does 
in  his  own  mind  hold  in  condemnation  and  contempt.  .  The 
wit  and  the  penal  justice  of  satire  should  eschew  such  an 
unworthy  association. 


CLXZXVII.     TO  THE  B£V.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

Stapleton,  Aug.  19, 1836. 
....  With  about,  perhaps,  one-tenth  part  of  your 
experience  in  the  business  of  local  removals,  I  can  yet 
w^  understand  what  an  annoyance  it  is.  Have  you  any 
particular  feeling  about  becoming  attached  to  a  spot, 
simply  as  a  place  of  residence?  I  have  always  felt  an 
indisposition  to  contract  such  an  attachment, — independ- 
ently of  not  having  had  any  strong  local  cause  for  it, — and 
from  a  kind  of  feeling  of  incongruity  between  such  ad- 
hesions and  our  grand  destiny  to  leave,  ere  long,  all 
eartlily  localities — ^to  abandon  the  globe  itself.  I  have 
mused  sometimes  in  wonder,  when  I  have  seen  persons, 
perhaps  far  forward  beyond  the  youthful  age,  building 
houses,  laying  out  grounds,  contriving,  and  assiduous  in 
making,  what  are  called  "improvements;"  delighted  with 
the  spot,  pulling  their  frienas  about  through  walk  after 
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walk,  aud  from  point  to  point,  to  show  them  how  beauti- 
ful, how  commodious,  how  improyed  from  its  original  con- 
dition ;  how,  perhaps,  picturesque ;  "  /*»V  it  a  pleasant 
spot  to  set  one*s  self  down  in  r  **  One*s  silent  reflection 
was — "Yes;  and  for  how  long?**  Some  of  them  will 
say,  it  is  in  consideration  of  their  families,  of  "  my  son ;  *' 
— but  the  truth  is,  almost  always,  that  it  is  chiefly  their 
own  passion  for  the  thing,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  frmeral 
that  will,  one  no  immensely  distant  day,  be  seen  passing 
from  this  pleasant  abode  to  one  narrow,  cold,  and  dark 
enough.  I  have  always  thought,  that  were  I  a  man  of 
fortune,  and  located  in  what  is  called  a  ^'  seat,"  I  should 
take  no  kind  of  interest  about  its  adjustments  and  '*  im- 
provements,*' beyond  some  matter  of  mere  immediate  con- 
venience. 

....  I  felt  no  very  strong  excitement  (too  old  and  too 
cold)  among  the  wonders  and  grandeurs  of  the  great 
Babylon,  but  on  returning  into  the  stillness  of  this  obscure 
dcD,  I  felt  for  a  week  or  more,  as  if  I  could  do  nothing  but 
sleep.  .  .  :  .  In  looking  from  the  top  of  the  Colosseum, 
over  the  city,  the  first  on  our  planet  beyond  all  doubt  or 
comparison,  one  could  not  help  the  invadmg  thought.  What 
au  awfiil,  what  a  direful,  spectacle  it  was,  in  one  view, — ^the 
stupendous  amount  of  ^  in  it.  Oh,  when  will  the  pre- 
dicted better  age  arrive  ?  * 

*  The  following  quotations  from  Mr.  Foster's  Letters  on  the  Metropolis 
(Vol.  I.  p.  291,  2nd  edit.),  describe  some  of  his  first  impressions  of  "the 
great  Babylon." 

'*  London  is  really  a  very  wondeifbl  place.  I  do  not  so  much  refer  to 
its  prominent  inanimate  features,  its  great  buildings,  its  repositories  of  art 
and  curiosities,  its  shipping,  and  its  magnificent  mass  of  habitations. 
Accumulations  of  brick,  stone,  and  wood,  are  of  very  subordinate  account, 
except  indeed  as  some  of  them  are  monuments  of  the  industry,  ingenuity, 
or  superstition  of  past  ages,  and  others  the  condication  of  the  condition 
of  the  present  inhabitants.  What  strikes  me  infinitely  more,  is  the 
astonishing  assemblage  of  human  beings.  One  human  individual  is  to  a 
thoughtful  mind  a  most  wonderful  object;  but  in  the  midst  of  London  you 
are  conscious  of  being  surrounded  with  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand  such 
individuals,  collected  together  so  thick  and  close  as  to  give  at  some 
moments  the  idea  of  qne  undivided,  enormous  living  mass,  of  which  the 
numerous  streets  are  as  the  arteries  and  veins  through  which  the  stream  oa 
vitality  is  for  ever  flowing.  You  may  walk  on,  and  wonder  where  the 
moving  mass  will  end.  But  there  is  no  end;  an  unnumbered  succession  of 
feces  still  meets  you,  while  you  recollect  at  every  step,  if  thinking  of  what 
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Thanks  for  the  Watchmaii ; — but  you  will  not  send  the 
other  number ;  nobodj  in  this  world  is  willing  to  let  one 
know  the  wh6le  truth  of  things 
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Stapleton,  Aufftut  26,  1836. 
....  T  am  veiy  much  gratified  by  the  information,  that 
you  have  resumed  your  proper  position,  as  adherent  and 
assistant  to  the  Baptist  mterest  in  Dublin.    No  man  can 

you  see,  *  These  are  not  the  same  that  I  saw  the  last  mcHnent ;'  and  again, 
*  These  are  not  the  same  that  were  passing  me  when  I  made  that  remark ; 
what  is  become  of  all  that  are  gone  by  V  Yoa  are  apprised  at  the  same 
time  that  there  is  a  much  greater  nmnber  in  the  houses  that  you  pass. 
Some  parts  are  so  crammed  that  one  might  suppose  tiiere  was  not  a  single 
square  league  of  ground  unoccupied  on  this  side  the  Arctic  or  Antartic 
Circle;  or  that  if  tiiere  be^  some  powers  of  pestilence  and  death  possess  it, 
and  prohibit  the  intrusion  of  man  to  seek  there  space,  air^  and  freedom. 
Image  to  yourself  at  the  same  time,  if  you  can,  all  the  other  numerous 
streets  with  their  moving  crowds,  and  the  numbers  in  the  houses  on  each 
hand;  and  finally  recollect  that  each  of  all  this  multitude  has  his  thoui^hts, 
his  tempers,  his  interests,  and  his  cares,  measuring  still  the  importance  of 
interests  and  cares  to  each  person  by  the  importance  which  you  feel  in 
your  own,  and  you  will  soon  find  that  the  contemplation  and  the  scene 
contained  within  a  few  square  miles,  grows,  like  that  of  infinity,  into  a 
magnitude  beyond  the  compass  of  the  mind. 

'*  The  extreme  activity  that  prevails  on  every  side  would  seem  partly 
allied  to  cheerfulness;  but  I  own  that  the  reflections  by  which  I  am  subject 
to  be  haunted  amidst  this  vast  display  of  eager  and  gay  activity,  are  not  of 
a  very  cheerful  cast.  I  should  have  a  mean  opinion  of  the  moral  sensibility 
of  the  man  that  should  not  be  moumfiilly  impressed  by  a  view  of  the 
depravity  that  is  obvious  and  apparent,  and  which  is  but  the  slight-  external 
ngn  and  indication  of  the  enormous  measure  of  unseen  evil.  This  great 
dty  in  desolation  and  ruins  would  be  deemed  a  most  melancholy  spectacle; 
but  is  it  not  much  more  melancholy  to  see  on  so  vast  a  scale  the  dignity  of 
man  in  ruins !  Do  you  not  feel  it  an  awful  consideration  as  you  traverse 
the  dty,  that  there  constantly  rests  on  a  few  square  miles  around  you,  a 
measure  of  vice  suffident  to  poison  an  universe  <^  corruptible  beings  I  Do 
you  not  feel  something  like  what  might  have  been  felt  by  a  man  standing 
amidst  the  streams  of  Egypt,  when  Moses  had  turned  the  waters  into  blood! 
If  depravity  as  an  abstraction  could  be  clothed  m  a  form  which  would 
render  it  perceptible  by  the  eyes,  the  collective  depravity  of  this  magnificent 
dty  would  be  the  most  terrific  and  ominous  apparition  that  man  ever 
beheld.  The  fires  and  smoke  that  ascended  from  Sodom  on  its  final 
morning,  were  not  so  dreadful  an  appearance  as  would  have  been  such  A 
viaon  of  its  wickedness,  and  as  would  be  such  a  vision  of  the  vice  of  a 
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baye  a  higher  respect  than  I  (as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes) 
for  the  Moravians.  But  I  confens  I  was  sorry  for  your 
(apparent)  secession  from  what  I  will  call  ".the  good  old 
cause,"  in  the  long  protracted  day  of  its  adversity. 

A  good  while  since  I  heard  of  the  relinquishment  of 
Swift's  Alley.  I  am  now  gratified  by  Mr.  Bhss's  informa- 
tion, that  a  substitute  is  rising,  or  on  the  point  of  rising,  in 
so  vastly  a  dijBTerent^  locality  as  Stephen's  G-reen.  If  the 
change  in  the  condition  of  what  we  name  the  irUerest,  shall 
at  all  correspond  to  such  a  change  oi  place,  a  happy  season 
will  come  at  last.  .  .  .  What  a  long  history  of  depression ! 
dating  from,  and  including,  my  own  temporary  occupation 
there.  I  am  too  conscious  of  my  own  great  deficiency  in 
my  duty  there,  to  have  anything  to  say  of  my  many  suc- 
cessors ;  in  all  reason  and  candour,  I  ought,  and  am  most 
ready,  to  believe  that  none  of  them  has  been  equally 
deficient. 

This  self-accusatoiy  recollection  put  aside,  how  many 
images  belonging  to  those  times  arise  in  my  memory! 
Your  estimable  parents  it  were  superfluous  even  to  name, 
or  your  sister There  was  Meath  Street  dwelling, 

modem  great  dtj.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  language  of  excess.  Even 
the  man  who  would  take  only  the  laws  of  the  land  for  his  rule  of  judging, 
if  he  believe  or  nearly  believe  the  statements  and  conjectures  of  the  author 
of  'The  Police  of  the  Metropolis/  will  stand  aghast  at  the  view.  How 
much  more  melancholy,  then,  must  it  appear  to  a  Christian  moralist  who 
applies,  even  in  the  most  candid  spiiit,  the  laws  which  determine  the 
opinion  of  the  Judge  of  the  world  I 

^  •  .  •  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  there  is  in  London,  a  laige  measure  of 
sincere  Christianity,  but  the  whole  mass  of  misery  which  might  be  relieved 
and  is  not,  shows  you  whtU  a  metumre  there  is  not;  that  b  to  say,  if  our 
Lordls  prophetic  description  of  the  last  judgnient  do  really  exhibit  the 
gr^t  test  of  Christian  character.  But  if  the  whole  amount  of  that  suffering 
which  the  affluent  might  remove  without  reducing  their  enjoyments  below 
a  sober  Christian  estimate,  be  so  much  crime,  is  not  the  charge  of  very 
awful  magnitude,  however  it  may  be  divided,  or  wherever  it  may  mainly 
Ml  I  It  appears  to  me  of  urgent  and  solemn  importance  to  each  of  the 
rich  people  who  make  a  particular  profession  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  to  be 
able  to  stand  forth  and  say,  *  I  am  not  guilty  of  this  charge ;  on  others  be 
this  sin,  which  will  meet  the  strongest  condenmation  of  the  last  day ;  all 
that  an  individual  can  do,  I  do.*  And  can  they  pronounce  this  deliberately 
and  firmly  amidst  that  style  of  luxury  and  conformity  to  the  world,  in 
which  you  have  had  occasion  to  see  that  some  of  them  indulge !" — Mr, 
Foiter  to  Mias  M,  Snooke,  March  14,  and  April  2, 1803. 
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Montpelier,  the  scenes  of  the  Ticimty,  the  park,  the  bar- 
racks, the  school-room  on  (was  it  not  P)  Asrran  Quaj ;  the 
numberless  talks  among  us,  on  numberless  subjects,  your- 
self a  prompt  and  very  shrewd  interlocutor.  There  were 
the  ^  Sons  of  Brutus,"  watched,  they  were  told  after  they 
had  ceased  to  meet,  by  Major  Sirr,  and  among  them  the 
intelligent  Green,  master  of  some  parish  school.  (On 
second  thought,  I  am  not  sure  he  woa  of  them,  or,  I  should 
say,  w.) 

....  Perhaps  it  is  probable  that  I,  having  an  insulated 
remembrance — a  retrospect  enclosed  and  secluded,  as  it 
were,  within  a  section  of  time  severed  from  the  before  and 
after — ^may  have  a  more  marked  and  distinct  ideal  visioil 
than  you;  since,  Hving  on  permanently,  on  the  same 
ground,  you  would  partly  lose  the  things  of  that  time  in 
their  sequel,  seeing  many  of  them  gradually  and  insensibly 
changing  and  passing  away,  by  a  process  that  had  no  one 
great  clmsm,  to  separate  off  the  former  stage  as  one  scene 
remaining  alone  in  your  memory.  As  to  some  other  things 
(localities,  and  objects  not  subject  to  change),  haying  con- 
tinued habitually  familiar  to  you,  they  are  to  you  simply,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  what  they  are^  and  not  what  they  stand 

Eictured  eidusively  in  remembrance — a  remembrance  that 
iys  the  scene  in  a  far-off  time. 

I  have  stiU  to  confess,  and  am  somewhat  vexed  at  it,  the 
total  want  of  power  in  my  mind  to  make  cne  person  of^you 
two,  the  hoy  whom  I  so  vividly  remember,  and  the  midole- 
aged  man  whom  I  had  the  surprise  and  pleasure  of  seeing 
one  day  here.  I  even  doubt  whether,  if  I  were  to  pass 
weeks  and  months  daily  with  you,  I  should  be  able  to  make 
anything  like  a  complete  personal  identification.  I  do 
believe  the  John  Purser  of  far  toward  forty  years  since, 
would  be  continually  coming  in  upon  me  as  if  he  must  be, 
or  have  been,  somel^ody  else  than  the  person  I  was  actually 
seeing  and  conversing  with.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  partly 
the  same  with  respect  to  Mrs,  Purser,  of  whom  I  retain  a 
distinct  image ;  though  my  being  so  much  less  familiar  with 
her  at  that  time  might  somewhat  lessen  this  insuperable 
sense  of  douhleneas.  The  experiment,  at  any  rate,  would,  to 
me,  be  very  curious  and  interesting. 

....  My  dear  friend,  the  retrospect  over  which  I  have 
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been  glancing,  pensiyelj  as  a  preyailing  sentiment,  seems  to 
cany  us  rather  afar  on  a  track  which  we  can  tread  no  more ; 
but,  how  reduced  to  nothing  is  the  distance  in  comparison 
of  the  stupendous  prapect!  While  called  upon  to  be 
mteful  for  idl  that  a  good  Proyidence  has  done  for  us  in 
the  past,  and  to  implore  pardon  in  the  name  of  our  Lord, 
for  eyery  thing  which  we  haye  cause  to  wish  had  been 
differently  done  on  our  part,  we  are  soleninly  admonished  to 
be  looking  forward  with  increasing  seriousness  to  ike  gr<md 
Fighi/rUy,  Whateyer  tokj  be  our  appointed  remaining  time 
on  eartn,  we  are  sure  it  is  little  enough  for  a  due  prepara- 
tion to  go  safelj  and  happilj  forward  into  that  eternal 
Hereafter.  ... 


CLXXXIX.  TO  KBS.   STOKES. 

Bourian,  OeL  7,  1836. 
My  deab  Madam, — (but  rather  say,  my  good  and  dear 

old  friend) In  this  house  and  yicinity  there  are  many 

things  to  remind  me  of  the  past.  I  haye  not  in  my  mind  a 
strongly  astoeiating  principle.  There  are  certain  temporary, 
inyoluntary,  and  apparently  casual  moods  of  feeling,  which,  in 
whateyer  place  they  may  occur,  reyiye  the  images  and  senti- 
ments of  the  past  more  yiyidly  than  they  would  be  brought 
back  by  the  mere  force  of  objects  and  places  associated  with 
those  retrospeetiye  interests.  Still,  there  are  here  objects, 
apartments,  garden-walks,  with  which  an  interesting  and 
pensiye  memory  is  inseparably  connected.  They  tell  me  of 
one  inestimable  being,  united  with  me  here,  here  separated 
firom  me,  and  now,  here  or  elsewhere,  with  me  no  more  on 
earth.  I  often  imagine  what  it  would  haye  been,  and  would 
be,  to  haye  her  with  me  still.  But  when  I  consider  what  a 
drooping,  suffering  life  was  appointed  to  her  during  the 
latter  part  of  her  presence  with  me,  and  what  I  am  confident 
she  has  gained  by  the  change,  the  regret  for  my  loss  is 
sreatly  counteryalled  by  the  delight  of  thinking  of  her 
felicity;  of  the  smpassirg  superiority  of  what  she  has 
enjoyed,  and  is  enjoymg,  o  er  all  she  could  haye  experienced 
in  this  mortal  state,  eyen  had  it  been  much  more  propitious  to 
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her  than  it  could  have  been  under  the  circumstances  of  frail 
and  shattered  health,  and  a  painful  oyer-susceptibility  of 
mind.  To  rejoin  her  at  length,  is  mj  earnest  desire  for  her 
daughters  and  myself.  As  to  them,  I  am  exceedingly  far 
from  indulging  anj  gratifying  anticipations  with  respect  to 
this  life.  I  have  uniformly  a  melancholy  idea  of  the  aestiny 
of  women,  considering  how  many  kinds  of  danger,  and  how 
much  of  the  grievances  and  sufferings  of  life  there  are  often 
in  their  allotment.  Hpw  I  marvel  at  the  thoughtless 
pleasure  of  parents,  in  seeing  t^eir  children  grow  up,  and 
dreaming  about  their  future  prospects !  I  often  say,  what  is 
become  of  their  eyes  or  any  of  their  senses,  while  there  is 
the  actual  world  around  them,  to  tell  them  what  is  the  very 
possible  destiny  in  this  life,  to  say  nothing  of  another,  of  the  . 
young  creatures,  about  whom  they  have  so  many  thought- 
lessly sanguine  fancies  P  I  will  hope  better  things  for  these 
girls ;  but  I  ;aever  dream  such  dreams,  and  never  did. 

Worcester,  also,  had  its  reminiscences.  What  a  lapse  of 
years  since  the  first  time  that  I  experienced  there  the  cordial 
friendship,  of  which  I  have  had  so  many  gratifying  proofs,  in 
the  long  subsequent  interval;  and  since  the  £rst  of  our 
little  soSal  travelling  adventures,  which  were  to  be  followed 
by  our  delightful  excursions  in  North  Wales.  More,  much 
more,  than  one  third  part  of  life,  taken  at  its  long  reckoning 
of  "  three  score  years  and  ten,"  gone  away,  since  that  point  of 
our  mortal  sojourn !  How  many  events,  changes,  mercies, 
admonitions,  in  this  long  period.  Would  that  the  improve^ 
mentSy  of  the  most  important  order,  had  corresponded  to  this 
great  sum  of  the  motives,  and  aids,  and  progressively  louder 
calls  to  that  improvement.  My  own  reflections  are  deeply 
accusatory.  I  often  think,  what  insupportable  melancholy 
would  oppress  and  overwhelm  me,  ir  there  were  not  the 
grand  resource  of  the  one  all-sufficient  Sacrifice  ofiered  for 
sin.  At  the  same  time,  let  us,  each  and  all,  entreat  the 
Divine  assistance  that  whatever  remainder  of  time  is  reserved 
for  us  may  be  so  improved,  as  to  be  greatly  the  lest  part  of  a 
life  which  is  so  rapidly  hastening  to  its  termination. 
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0X0.    TO  J.   WADE,  ESQ. 

Deeember  21,  1836. 
....  But  what  base,  worthless  wretches  those  fellows  are. 
It  is  reallj  grievous  and  surprising  that  never  once  can  a 
sober  honest  man  be  found,  that  will  do  just  the  very- 
moderate  duty  that  you  require.  .  It  makes  one  sometimes 
almost  ashamed  of  one's  democracy,  to  have  so  many  glaring 
proofs  of  the  utterly  unprincipled  character  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  what  are  callea  the  "  lower  orders,"  in  a  nation  so 
vaunted  for  "  enlightened,"  "  civilized,"  "  Christiany'  and  all 
that.  One  is  amazed  to  hear  any  intelligent  advocate  of  the 
^^ popular  figMs,^^  stickling  for  " universal  suffrage"  Think 
01  such  fellows  as  you  have  had  to  do  with,  being  qualified  to 
have  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  le^lators  !  ! 


CZOI.    TO  THE   BEY.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

February  18, 1837. 

....  We  of  this  little  family  are  not  duly  thankful  to  the 
protecting  Providence  for  having  all  escaped,  while  multi- 
<  tudes  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood  have  been  visited, 
and  very  many,  as  I  hear,  fatally.  At  this  instant  I  see, 
through  the  window,  the  top  of  a  mourning  coach,  following 
a  hearse.  Strange  and  sad  consideration!  that  prevailing 
sickness  and  death  are  the  desired — welcomed  (?)  means  of 
life,  gain,  prosperity,  to  a  portion  of  the  feUpw  mortals  of 
the  sufferers  and  victims.  Doctors,  druggists,  and  under- 
takers, are  flourishing  on  this  calamity,  like  gay  flowers 
about  the  graves  in  a  church-yard. 

The  disastrous  and,  one  thinks,  unprecedented,  season 
does,  at  length,  give  some  wavering  and  reluctant  signs  of 
change.  The  change  has  not  been  waited  for  by  the  inti- 
mations of  spring,  in  snow-drops  and  crocuses.  Welcome 
are  they  once  more,  though  they  seem  to  tell  me,  most 
pointedly,  how  short  a  time  it  is  since  their  tribe  was  here 
before,  and,  therefore,  with  what  appalling  velocity  life  is 
running  off. 

Your  guess  is  true,  that  I  have  been    though  not  vio- 
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lentlj  against  my  will)  veiy  nearly  a  prisoner  during  the 
•  past  ten  months.  As  to  '*  company,"  dinneivparties,  tea- 
visits,  they  have  been,  with  very  small  exception,  out  of  the 
question.  I  have  been  under  peremptory  medical  inhibition 
to  be  out  in  the  night-air.  A  cough,  first  occasioned  b^  the 
old  cause,  the  miserable  heating,  and  subsequent  chilling 
from  the  wet  clothes  in  summer,  and  renewed  at  intervals 
down  into  the  foggy  autumn,  produced  at  last  an  effect 
which  I  was  forced  to  regard  as  somewhat  serious — ^an 
e^sion  (not  large,  and  not  repeated)  of  blood,  firam — Dr. 
Stenson  told  me— the  windpipe;  and,  together  with  pre- 
scriptions, enjoined  me  to  keep  within  the  house,  and  to 
avoid— one  thing  and  another — as  especially  preaching,  an 
infrequent,  indeed,  but  now  and  then  occurring  exercise.  I 
have  Deen  tolerably,  though  (except  on  the  last  point)  not 
punctiliously  obsequious,  have  had  no  return  of  the  ominous 
symptom,  and  have  very  little  cough, — ^but  find  myself  far 
more  liable  to  its  retium,  from  a  very  slight  cold-taking, 
than  a  person  sound  in  the  affected  part  would  be. 

....  As  to  public  and  parliamentary  affairs  you  complain 
that  we  are  to  have  the  same  old  battled  businesses  over 
again.  But  how  else  can  any  good  be  gained,  against  the 
obstinate  resisters  of  all  improvement  ?  As  O'Connell  wa^ 
lately  telling  them  in  Ireland,  it  is  only  by  keeping  at  it, 
by  persisting,  reiterating,  hammering,  that  an  effectual  im- 
pression can  be  made  on  the  public  mind,  and,  through 
that,  on  the  hostile  obstinacy,  or  sluggish  indifference,  of 
those  on  whom  immediately  the  business  depends.  Some 
parts  of  that  busiaess  are  of  an  importance  and  an  urgency 
quite  portentous.  Think  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  in  the 
event  of  the  frustration  of  the  measures  in  its  favour — such 
a  frustration  as  should  not  leave  any  hope  of  a  success 
within  near  and  assured  prospect.  Those  who  can  coolly 
look  at,  and  hazard,  the  probable  consequences,  must  be 
either  villains  or  madmen 
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oxen.  TO  THE  BEY.  J08IAH  HILL. 

Stapleton,  April  8, 1837. 

....  I  do  hope  in  the  diyine  clemency  that  another  visit- 
ation is  not  approaching  you. 

....  I  remember  a  man  of  great  piety  and  intelligence 
saying,^  *'  I  think  I  could  be  willing  to  follow  all  my  chil- 
dren to  the  grave,  on  the  condition  of  having;  a  satis&ctorj 
assurance  of  their  happiness  beyond  it."  This  was  said  in 
relation  to  the  death  of  my  son,  concerning  whom  I  felt  this 
assurance.  And  I  think  I  could  cordiaUy  adopt  his  words 
with  respect  to  my  retnaining  children.  There  is  something 
more  pleasing  than  sad  in  the  idea,  if  God  willed  it  so,  of 
seeing  them  happily  gone  before  me ;  of  not  leaving  them 
behind,  but  seeing  them  safe  out  of  an  evil  world  before  I 
quit  it, — of  seeing  the  end  of  their  dangers,  and  being 
finally  sure  of  them.  Females  I  have  said,  especially ;  for 
only  tljink  what  a  lot  is  that  of  a  very  large  proportion  of 
women ! 

Still  I  will  hope  you  are  not  destined  to  be  yet  deprived 
of  so  beloved  a  daughter.  But,  whatever  be  the  sovereign 
appointment,  I  trust  in  the  divine  mercy  that  her  mind  mil 
be  relieved  from  its  painful  apprehensions.  Let  it  dwell 
much  on  the  gracious  and  consolatory  aspects  of  religion, 
This  I  am  sure  you  will,  without  any  suppression  of  faith- 
fulness  to  truth,  inculcate  upon  her.  You  will  tell  her  to 
do  justice  to  the  Divine  Mercy  by  believing  its  thousandfold 
declarations  and  promises.  But  it  is  not  that  she  doubts 
the  Divine  willingness  to  bless  and  save,  or  the  all-sufficient 
merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  It  is  that  she  fears  her 
mind  is  not  in  the  right  state  to  receive,  to  appropriate, 
that  supreme  good.  But  is  it  in  the  right  state  to  seek  it  ? 
That  is  the  essential  thing.  Ja  she  deeply  in  earnest  to 
obtain  it?  Is  she  resolved  to  make  humble  persevering 
application  to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace  for  the  right 
state  of  mind  itself  and  all  the  blessings  which  belong  to 
it  ?  Then  there  is  the  strongest  cause  for  hope  and  con- 
fidence. To  doubt  it  would  be  to  distrust  the  mercy,  the 
declarations  of  God.  This  genuine  earnestness  itself  is,  so 
far,  the  very  condition  of  soul  that  is  desired.  K  faithfully 
maintained,  it  engages  Him  that  created  the  soul  to  wort 
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in  It  the  whole  bappy  fitness  for  its  el^mal  salvation.  But 
it  is  superfluous  for  me  to  be  writing  thus.  It  is  what  she 
is  constantly  bearing  from  you,  and,  I  trust,  receiying  with 
a  consolatory  influence.  I  shall  be  greatly  interested  to 
bear  firam  you  soon  what  are  the  appearanoes,  as  to  the 
debilitated  mortal  part,  and  what  the  feelings  of  the  spirit 
which  80  precariously  dwells  in  it ;  and  I  pray  the  Father  of 
mercies  to  lift  up  the  light  of  bis  countenance  both  on  her 
and  yourself. 


CXOni.    TO  THE  EBT.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

Stapleion,  April  15, 1887. 
....  You  are  hardly  unaware  that  there  is  something  a 
little  fallacious  in  your  mood  of  thinking  and  feeling  about 
actiyity  in  public  affairs.  If  all  well-principled  and  able 
men  were  to  indulge  that  mood,  the  great  interests  of  the 
community  would  go  desperately  to  corruption  and  ruin. 
Just  think,  for  want  of  the  requisite  number,  actiyity,  and 
co-operation  of  such  men,  what  a  condition  those  interests 
baye  been  in,  for  a  long  succession  of  years,  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  recent  national  rousing.  A  yast  hell  of 
wars ;  bad  legislation ;  profligac;^  in  all  aoministration ;  all 
correction  of  old  r6tten  institutions  resisted ;  total  indiffer- 
ence to  the  uneducated,  barbarous  condition  of  the  people; 
eyery  kind  of  corruption  practised  with  impunity,  under 
protection  of  a  monopoly  of  power;  hatred,  almost  or 
wholly  to  the  length  of  persecution,  of  those  who  .have 
dared  to  expose  the  iniquities  and  preach  reform.  Has  it 
not  struck  you,  over  and  over  again,  that  every  part  of  the 
system,  on  coming  at  last  under  resolute  investigation,  has 
turned  out  worse  than  all  previous  opinion  or  suspicion  had 
surmised  P  Now  are  good  men  to  be  toLd,  that-  all  this  is 
no  concern  of  theirs,  and  on  the  plea  of  not  involving  them- 
selves in  the  turmoil  of  worldly  and  political  affairs,  quietly , 
and  piously  to  let  it  all  go  on,  from  bad  to  worse ;  to  leave 
it  all  in  the  same  profligate  hands, — ^till  Providence  shall 
work  a  miracle  for  its  reformation  P  It  is  but  slight  rebuke 
that  you  will  incur  for  one  particular  in  your  avowal,  that 
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jovL  '^  care  far  more  about  my  poor  Catherine  and  John^ 
than  for  either  king  or  country,  Church  or  State;"  but 
when  jou  say  the  same  thing  of  what  constitutes  the  collec- 
tive  community,  with  their  immense  collective  interests,  dp 
you  forget  that  there  are  unnumbered  thousands  of  other 
Johns  and  Catherines,  to  be  affected  for  good  or  evil,  in 
numberless  ways,  by  the  beneficial  or  injurious  operation  of 
the  national  system?  If  all  had  acted  on  the  principle  of 
caring  little  about  any  but  their  own,  we  should  have  had 
no  public  spirited  men ;  no  patriots ;  no  magnanimous  vin- 
dicators of  the  rights  of  the  oppressed;  none  who,  while 
their  oivn  families  were  the  first  in  their  regard,  yet  felt  in- 
dignant that  myriads  of  other  flEunilies  were  the  worse,  in 
various  ways  and  degrees,  for  a  corrupt  and  pernicious 
management  of-  the  concerns  of  the  community.  The  crisis 
of  the  affairs  of  this  country,  balancing  and  wavering  be- 
tween the  growing  impulse  toward  improvements  of  incal- 
culable value,  and  the  powerful,  obstinate  resistance  made 
by  the  old  corrupt  system — a  crisis,  including  the  perfectly 
tremendous  state  and  possibilities  of  Ireland,  and  mvolving 
the  interests  of  perhaps  a  million  of  families  there,  are  not, 
methinks,  matters  which  any  of  us  should  deem  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  our  own  domestic  interests.  Unless  a 
vast  number  and  combination  of  men,  while  maintaining  all 
due  regard  for  what  they  respectively  have  at  home,  will 
yet  take  a  zealous  and  untiring  concern  in  these  public 
affiurs,  designs  of  immense  utility  will  be  frustrated,  and 
there  will  inevitably  be  a  long  course  of  agitation,  danger, 
and  disaster. 

....  So  ends  my  sermon,  and  most  likely  with  the  same 
effect  as  too  many  other  sermons 


CXOrV.      TO  J.   PUESEE,  JTJW.,  BSQ. 

StapUUm,  May  30,  1837. 

....  Many  of  my  recollections  of  early  life  have  faded, 

and  they  never  had  the  captiv^tion  and  complacency  which 

some  men  seem  to  feel.     But  the  sojourn  in  Dublin  is  often 

revived  in  my  memory  with  peculiar  distinctness,  and  pleaa- 
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ing  though  pensive  interest.  In  the  time  and  scene  thus 
recalled,  you,  as  in  your  early  juvenility,  are  a  conspicuous 
figure.  1  have  a  very  marked  image  of  your  appearance  and 
looks — of  which  I  dare  say  you  yourself  have  retained  no 
image  at  all,  no  more  than  I  have  of  mine,  as  at  that  or  an 
earlier  stage  of  life. — Can  you  shape  any  thing  like  a  defined 
conception  of  what  were  your  prevailing  feelings,  notions, 
tastes,  aspirations,  at  that  time  r 

What  an  immensity  of  things  have  passed  over,  and  away 
from,  every  earthly  scene  in  this  interval  of  forty  years! 
Tou  say  that  in  Dublin  I  should  "  find  much  to  revive  old 
recollections."  I  almost  doubt  it.  A  few  localities  ex- 
cepted, there  must  be  so  complete  a  sweep  from  the  stage, 
that  the  things  for  recollection  to  hold  hy  are  gone.  There 
cannot  be  the  lingering  remainders,  to  recall  what  was.  As 
to  the  living  world,  it  would  be  just  wholly  new,  not  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  by  retaining  still  some  portion  of 
it,  to  verify  the  relationship,  to  show  it  to  be  in  cotitmuity  and 
succession.  Why,  there  is  not  probably  one  single  human 
being,  besides  yourself  and  your  wife,  that  would  be,  or  could 
be  made,  an  object  of  my  recollection.  One  other  there  would 
have  been,  it  seems,  very  recently.  My  eye  was  very  strongly 
arrested  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Butler.  How  well  1  remem- 
ber her !  What,  then,  she  has  lived  throughout  this  wide 
interval,  approaching  to  half  a  century,  and  having  not  been 
a  young  person  at  its  so  remote  commencement!  She 
would  have  been  one  of  the  diminutive  number  of  the  vital 
threads  of  connection  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  between  the 
existing  generation  and  that  which  has  vanished.  But  the 
feeling  at  sight  of  her  would  have  been  something  like  what 
should  say,  "Why  are  you  lingering  here,  belonging  so 
plainly  as  you  do  to  the  great  company  that  is  departed  f " 

The  class  of  us  the  most  advanced  in  age  are  for  the  most 
part  so  blended  and  implicated  with  the  next  in  order,  and 
the  next  after  that,  that  it  requires  some  thought  to  detach 
ourselves  so  as  to  see  plainly  where  we  stand.  We  are  apt 
to  be  looking  too  much  around  us,  and  behind  us,  to  observe 
how  near  we  are  to  the  brink.  If  even  I,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  sixty-seven,  and  much  apart  from  society  and  worldly 
concerns,  need  continual  admonitions  about  tms,  you,  at  a 
dozen  or  more  years  behind  me,  and  so  closely  surrounded 
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hj  nnmerouB  and  diversified  familj  interests,  with  businesis 
in  addition,  will  be  verj  apt  to  need  eyeiy  monitoiy  inti* 
mation  bow  much  of  Irfe^is  gone,  and  bow  fast  tbe  remainder 
is  going. 

I*or  myself,  I  baye  recently  bad  some  extra  and  ominous 
bints,  or  ratber  very  direct  warnings.  A  succession  of  colds 
and  cougbs,  witbin  tbe  last  year  or  two,  added  to  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tbe  tbroat,  wbicb  twenty  or  more  years  since  disabled 
me  for  regular  preacbing,  bas  bad  tbe  effect  of  leaving  me 
liable  to  an  effusion  of  blood,  from  tbe  rupture  of  some 
vessel  adjacent  to  tbe  tbroat.  Tbis  bas  occurred  several 
times  within  tbe  last  baLf  year,  tbe  worst  instance  of  it 
being  witbin  tbe  last  few  days.  I  am  not  advised  tbat  tbis 
involves  or  indicates  ''immediate  danger"  (tbat  is  tbe 
pbrase  you  know),  but  tbat  it  imjperatively  speaks  tbe 
necessity  of  great  caution,  medical  asistance,  tbe  avoidance 
"for  tbe  present"  (another  of  tbe  phrases)  of  all  consider- 
able exertion  in  the  way  of  speaking,  and  a  total  final  inters 
diet  on  preacbing. 

You  speak  of  "  grey  hairs  and  some  debility  of  action." 
Quite  in  the  natural  course ;  and  you  will  lay  your  account 
with  an  increase  (perhaps  in  an  mcreasing  ratio)  of  these 
significant  intimations.  Tet  I  hope  you  will  yet  long  (but 
in  bow  modified  sense  of  tbat  word !)  retain  a  competence 
of  strength  and  health  for  much  useM  activity,  combined 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  tbe  enjoyment  of  life ; — still 
with  a  constant  recollection,  tbat  it  is  an  introduction,  and 
38  verging  continually  and  fast  toward  a  solemn  junction 
with  that  to  whidi  it  is  the  introduction.  And  what  will 
thai  be  ?     Ob,  the  mystery  of  that  great  Hereafter ! 

I  congratulate  you  sincerely  on  the  pleasure,  and  every 

other  advantage,  caused  you  by  an  excellent  wife  and 

eiffhi  descendamts !  You  would  show  me,  you  say,  aia;  sons  ; 
— ^but  I  should  be  frightened; — ^nay,  what  is  to  insure  me 
against  actual  dtmger?  Six  young  Irishmen, — ^and  Irish- 
men being  such  as  you  describe  them,  that  is  to  say,  of 
**  ferocious  disposition,"  needing  strong  coercion  for  the 
safety  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  them.  Assuredly  I 
shomd  not  dare  to  confront  these  redoubtable  sdc  one 
moment  sooner  or  longer  than  you  were  present,  and  indeed 
Jirs.  P.  in  addition,  in  order  to  secure  the  mitigating 
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lenient  effect  of  female  influence.  With  this  and  a  few 
other  provisoes  I  should  enter  your  house  (castle)  with 
very  great  interest,  and,  by  the  time  I  was  certain  of  safety^ 
should  stay  some  time  there,  and  thereabout,  with  very 
great  pleasure.  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  invita- 
tion. I  have  never  quite  surrendered,  the  idea  and  the  hope 
of  revisiting  Dublin ;  but  I  am  become  to  a  strange  degree 
a. sort  of  local  fixture;  not  haviog,  for  instance,  till  last 
summer,  reached  so  far  as  London  for  sixteen  years.  And 
now  the  recent  indications  as  to  health  tend  to  throw  doubt- 
fulness on  all  projects  and  prospects 

Every  body  in  his  right  senses  here  deplores  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  abhors  that  Ascendency  which  has  hitherto 
been  its  plague,  and  has  yet  a  formidable  power  to  frustrate 
the  endeavours  at  a  better  policy.  Our  government  is  in  a 
strangely  anomalous  and  perilous  position.  There  will  be  a 
long  protracted  and  mortal  conflict. 

....  I  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Osbom  of 
Cork,  for  whom,  as  Ann  Bichards,  I  had  a  great  partiality. 
I  have  regretted  to  understand  that  she  was  a  confirmed 
Socinian ;  greatly  regretted  it ;  for  it  does  appear  to  me  a 
tremendous  hazard  to  go  into  the  other  world  in  that  cha- 
racter. The  exclusion  from  Christianity  of  that  which  a 
Socinian  rejects  would  reduce  me  instantly  to  black  despair* 


OXOY.     TO  THE  BSY*  JOHN  PAWCSTT. 

Stapleton,  June  2,  1837. 
.  ,  .  .  It  must  be  since  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  had  a  long 

conversation  with  Mrs.  J ,  lately  of  Hebden  Bridge,  in 

which  I  obtained  several  points  of  information  concerning 
the  terra  mcogmta  of  that  neighbourhood.  As  to  Hebden 
Bridge  itself,  she  described  it  as  stretched  out  into  a  long 
continuity  of  houses,  reaching;  I  forget  how  far.  This,  on  a  ^ 
more  moral  account  than  its  breaking  up  the  old  picture  in 
my  imagination,  did  not  please  me  at  all.  It  was  just  say- 
ing there  were  so  many  more  sinners  in  the  locality.  Unless 
mankind  were  better,  an  augmented  number  is  nothing  to 
be  pleased  with*    On  the  contrary  I  am  always  apt  to  be 
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pleased  'at  seeing  vacated  sites,  and  houses  deserted  and  in 
ruins.  .This  gratification  is  too  seldom  afforded  in  these 
times.  It  is  a  considerable  number  of  years  since  I  had  it 
to  my  full  contentment,  at  a  place  a  good  way  down  on  the 
west  coast,  where  a  score  or  two  of  houses,  visited  some 
years  before  by  the  reform  of  a  fire,  remained  as  dilapidated 
walls  going  fast  to  decay.  I  have  always  a  restive  feeling 
that  knows  not  how  to  go  into  pleasure,  at  the  promises 
sometimes  made  to  the  Jews  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  a 
prodigiously  multiplied  posterity.  Now  you  are  smiling 
(or  i^ecting  to  smile)  at  all  this  as  a  cynical  whim,  a 
wanton  perversity.  But  pray  now,  do  look  at  the  collective 
moral  and  religious  state  of  the  species,  even  in  this  so 
vaunted  nation,  exhibiting  so  bad  a  preponderance  of  what 
is  not  good,  in  the  high  and  alone  satisfactory  sense ;  and 
soberly  consider  whether  an  augmentation  of  such  an  exist- 
ence be  really  a  cause  for  exultation. 

A  better  age,  both  for  this  and  every  other  country,  will 
come,  assuredly.  But  do  you  not  sometimes  muse  in  a  kind 
of  jgloomy  wonder  on  the  present  dark  aspect  of  the  world, 
— ^in  which  even  the  precursory  signs  of  the  approach  are  so 
faint  or  dubious  ?  "x  ou  were  not,  I  think,  quite  so  sanguine 
in  early  life  as  I  was.  Becollecting  my  morning  crude 
prospective  dreams,  I  can  imagine  what  a  damp  it  would 
have  been,  what  a  heavy  snow  in  May,  if  I  coulclhave  fore- 
seen, at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  century  forward,  the 
state  of  the  world  just  as  it  actually  is  at  this  day.  In  those 
visions  there  was,  no  doubt,  much  of  what  a  sound  mature 
judgment  might  at  the  time  have  convicted  of  folly.  The 
grand  excitement  had  far  too  little  in  it  of  a  moral  and 
religious  principle,  far  too  little  reco^ition  of  the  Governor 
of  the  world,  to  authorize  such  magnificent  anticipations  oi 
moral  and  political  good.  But  still,*  methinks,  it  might 
(before  the  proof)  have  been  assumed  as  probable  that  such 
a  prodigious  awakening  of  human  energy  would  be  directed 
by  that  sovereign  Power  to  the  destruction  of  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  fearful  system  of  evils  that  still  lies 
and  tyrannizes  on  the  human  race.  On  every  field  of 
thougnt  the  awful  mystery  of  the  Divine  Q-ovemment  sur- 
rounds us  with  its  darkness,  and  abases  our  speculations  and 
presumptions.    • 
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The  political  state  of  tliis  nation  is  becoming  formidable, 
the  war  being  mortal  between  the  two  orders  of  principles, 
with  their  respectively  arrayed  masses.  No  peace  but  bj 
the  subjugation  of  one  of  the  antagonist  powers.  Which  is 
it  to  be  ?  Not  the  democratic  certainly,  for  it  is  in  a  pro- 
cess of  continually  augmenting  force,  notwithstanding  any 
temporary  interruptions  and  defeats.  But  it  is  in  vain 
to  calculate  the  duration  of  the  conflict  before  the  other 
can  be  prostrated,  possessed  as  it  is  of  such  vast  advan- 
tages. 

How  do  the  affairs  among  you  as  between  the  Church 
and  Dissenters  shape  themselves  P  I  hope  the  latter  will 
not  be  wanting  in  spirit  to  assert  themselves.  They  see 
clearly  now  that  they  have  no  other  remedy  but  what  is  in 
their  own  hands.  Let  them  every  where  avail  themselves 
of  that,  and  the  government  will  at  last  be  forced,  even  for 
the  Churches  sake,  to  do  them  justice.  Our  great  desideratum 
is  (what  we  cannot  have  yet,  nor  for  a  long  time)  a  genuine 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  present  thing  so  called  there 
are  many  scores  of  knaves  and  fools  who  got  there  by  the 
vilest  means. 

We  (you,  jrour  wife,  and  I)  shall  not  live  to  see  any  great 
amendment  m  the  world.  Shall  we,  when  in  that  other  to 
which  we  are  going,  receive  any  information  of  the  changes 
on  that  which  we  shall  have  left?  But  think  of  the 
stupendous  change  and  novelty  of  hein^  m  another  world! 
And  it  will  not  De  very  long  before.  Each  of  us  in  near 
approach  to  seventy  I  1  believe  you  have  both  had  good 
health.  I  hope  you  still  have—;^  that  age,  I  have  been 
in  this  respect  highly  fevoured  through  life.  But  recently, — 
I  may  say  at  this  hour,  I  have  some  very  monitory  omens, 
being  under  rigid  medical  treatment  in  consequence  of  the 
ruptiire  of  some  vessel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  throat, 
indicated  by  a  very  considerable  effusion  of  blood  twice 
within  ten  days.  I  am  told  that  great  and. protracted  care 
may  arrest  the  evil.  But  it  is  a  formidable  intimation ;  and 
will,  I  hope,  have  the  effect,  under  divine  influence,  of 
rendering  me  more  earnest  in  preparation  for  the  demoli- 
tion, at  whatever  time,  of  the  whole  tabernacle.  A  circum- 
stance of  the  same  kind,  but  not  in  the  same  degree. 
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occurred  to  me  about  half  a  year  since.    So  long  exempt 
from  any  recurrence,  I  have  not  been  duly  carefuL  .  •  •  • 


GXCn.   TO  B.   STOKZS,  I8Q. 

June  9, 1837. 

....  It  often  occurs  to  me,  when  thinking  of  striking 
spectacles  here  and  there  on  the  earth  that  I  can  never  see, 
''  But  I  shall  inMlibly  behold,  at  no  distant  time,  something 
incomparably  more  striking,  new,  and  marvellous."  To 
behold,  to  be  in  the  midst  o^  another  economy,  another 
world !  And  with  an  amazing  change,  of  the  very  manner^ 
personally,  of  existence;  to  be  in  communication  with  a 
new  order  of  realities  b;|^  a  totally  different  medium  of  per- 
ception; having,  in  relinquishing  this  world,  relinquished 
also  the  entire  organization  by  which  the  spirit  maintained 
its  connection  with  it. 

Imagine  a  very  brie^  as  nearly  as  might  be  a  sudden, 
transition  from  the  ordinary  state  of  feelmg,  to  that  which 
would  be  caused  at  sight  of  the  most  striking  phenomenon 
on  earth ;  and  then  imagine,  just  at  that  highest  excitement 
of  emotion,  an  instant  transition  by  death  into  the  other 
world ; — ^would  not  this  second  rush  of  amazement  on  the 
soul  transcend  the  previous  one  to  a  far  mightier  degree 
than  that  previous  one  would  have  surpassed  the  ordinary 
state  of  feeling? 

But  again,  and  again,  comes  the  thought,  ''Though  I 
shall  never  behold  the  supposed  grand  phenomena  of  this 
world,  that  other  transcendent  amazement  I  am  certain  to 
experience ;  and  the  more  mighty  vnll  it  be  that  I  have  no 
previous  knowledge  or  conjecture  concerning  the  manner  of 
it." 

And  how  mortifying,  what  reason  for  intense  self* 
reproach,  that  with  this  certainty  before  me,  and  in  a  con* 
tinual  approximation,  the  mysterious  prospect  should  not 
have  a  more  habitually  commanding  influence  over  me; — 
over  my  thoughts,  devotions,  and  habits  of  life!  A  cor* 
rection,  a  reformation,  a  renovation  of  feeling,  is  the  thing 
imperatively  demanded*  .  .  •  • 
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CXOVn.    TO  THS  BSY.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

September  23, 1837. 

.  .  •  ,  This  il  All*SaintB'  day  with  the  Independent  tribe 
in  Bristol ; — speeches  by  exhibiters  fresh  from  all  nations^ 
peoples,  and  languages.  I  was  something  like  disposed  to 
force  my  inclination,  and  go  to  see  arid  hear, — ^for  the  tuejul 
sake,  to  myself  I  mean,  of  witnessing  the  character  and 
Tarieties  of  the  spectacle;  but  the  inveterate  repugnance 
was  invincible.  But  really  I  wish  it  had  not.  Por  I  am  so 
totally  secluded  here  that  I  have  no  immediate  impression  of 
what  men  are,  or  are  doing.  «... 

It  seems  that  even  you  ....  could  not  keep  the  soul 
of  which  you.  are  the  owner  from  getting  a  wlurl  in  the 
late  great  yortex;  wishing,  hoping,  fearing;  disappointed, 
mort^ed,  indignant ;— -just  all  the  same  unhallowed  emo- 
tions as  one's  self.  It  is  trul^  a  grievous  result,  and  a  dis- 
astrous predicament.  Interminable  war,  now;  with  very 
small  and  dearly-bought  successes  to  the  liberal  cause; 
merely  an  exemption  from  absolute  defeat;  the  grand 
measures  of  national  improvement  (education  among' the 
rest)  either  not  (from  hopelessness)  attempted,  or  con- 
temptuously quashed.  Why  is  this  suffered  to  be — ^under 
the  government  of  the  Supreme  Authority,  the  only  Poten- 
tate? Just  because  the  nation  is  wicked  and  is  to  be 
plagued.  It  is  a  judicial  dispensation.  This  is  the  idea 
often  enforced  on  one's  mind,  in  looking  over  the  state  ot 
the  world.  What  a  most  glaring  instance  is  Spain!  One 
Ivould  think  that  it  is  beyond  mere  human  stupidii^  and 
perversity  to  manage  the  nation's  affairs  so  wretchedly. 
There  must  be  a  special  IHvine  malediction,  dooming  that 
barbarous,  cruel^  superstitious,  and  bigoted  people  to 
miseries  from  which  tnere  seems  no  escape ;  theur  counsels 
and  proceedings  under  a  continual  infatuation;  the  most 
&vourable  occasions  lost ;  the  efficient  means  systematically 
thrown  away;  the  whole  condition  of  life's  interests  in 
distraction.  •  .  •  • 
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CXOmi.   TO  B.   BTOKEB,   ESQ. 

Siapleton,  Nov.  25^  1837. 
....  Our  good  M.  p.  has  but  littde  in  prospect,  in  tliat 
public  capacity,  to  set  against  what  in  his  private  one  he 
feels  so  painftillj.  He  enters  the  service  justlj  indignant 
against  eveiy  party,  and  has  little  or  nothing  better  to  look 
forward  to  than  a  long,  vexatious,  and  nearlj  useless  course 
of  toil  and  conflict,  perhaps  to  end  in  a  break-up  of  the 
whole  rotten  concern.  I  wish  he  were  out  of  it,  if  only 
there  were  another  honest  man  to  take  his  place.  But  that 
sort  of  thing  is  most  scandalously  scarce-^-the  sort  of  thing, 
that  is  to  say,  which  every  man  in  the  world  ought  to  be. — 
It  is  fearful  to  think  what  the  final  account  must  be,  at  the 
award  of  infallible  Justice,  for  the  immense  multitude  of 
accountable  creatures.  And  how  desperately  heedless  of  all 
such  consideration  they  are,  even  those  who,  as  in  our 
nation  ^d  time,  are  the  most  instructed,  or  have  the  means 

of  being  so,  and  are  therefore  the  most  accountable 

But  these  politics  run  away  with  one,  even  when  talking  to 
old  friends,  with  whom  one  has  so  many  recollections,  lively 
or  pensive,  and  has  spent  so  many  hours,  djEkYB,  and  weeks, 
amidst  interests,  occupations,  and  scenes,  mr  apart  from 
political  affairs.  Lately  I  was  recollecting  our  first  inter- 
view, when  Mr.  Coles  brought  a  stranger,  in  whom  I  could 
not  foresee  so  cordial  a  friend,  for  so  long  a  period ;  as  to 
whom  and  myself  it  was  little  within  the  probaoility  of  life's 
duration  that  I  should  at  this  (then  very  far  off)  time  be 
writing  to  him.  I  proceeded  on,  from  that  original  point  of 
remenH)rance,  through  the  successive  periods  of  the  long 
lapse  of  nearly  thirty  ;^ears ;  dwelling  a  while  on  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  rames  and  scenes,  down  to  the  social 
weeks,  or  rather  months,  of  the  last  year ;  and  to  the  time 
when,  excepting  a  few  pleaaing  hours,  I  was  disappointed  of 
seeing  you  here.  A  long  series  of  interestm^  remi- 
niscences,— combiuing  what  is  gratifying  in  friendship  with 
what  is  memorable  in  situations  and  incidents.  All  this  is 
of  the  past ! — ^and  the  review  brings  us  to  the  solemn  re- 
flection, what  a  very  large  portion  of  our  allotted  sojourn  on 
earth  has  been  expended  and  has  vanished,  between  the  first 
term  and  the  last  of  the  retrospect ;  which  reflection  passes 
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immediately  into  the  emphatic  monition,  How  near  we  are 
coming  to  the  termination  of  that  sojourn,  to  the  moment 
of  tr^sition  to  another  world;  and  how  earnest  and 
habitual  should  be  our  solicitude  and  our  diUgenoe  to  be 
prepared  for  that  world  where  there  may  be.  a  happy  and 
an  endless  friendship 


OXOIX.    TO  JAMES  TAWOETT,  ESQ. 

Februmy  24,  1838. 

....  The  feelings  with  which  I  heard  of  the  decease  (not 
till  several  weeks  after  the  event)  of  my  valued  old  friend, 
your  excellent  father,  were  pensive  even  to  sadness.  He 
and  Mr.  G^reaves  were  the  peculiarly  &vourite  friends  of  my 
youth.  And  so  deeply  fixed  was  my  conviction-  of  his 
virtues,  and  so  faithfru  my  memory  of  his  cordial  kindness 
at  that  far-off  period,  and  additionally  testified  by  his 
letters,  that  I  have  retained  invariably,  my  friendly  regard 
throughout  the  long  absence  of  not  less  than  thirty-five 
years.  Since  the  information  of  the  npioumM  event,  I  have 
often  retraced  in  thought  the  scenes,  the  intercourse,  the 
little  social  adventures  and  incidents,  of  that  early  time ;  his 
person,  voice,  habits,  and  domestic  associates  and  circum- 
stances, vividly  presented  to  my  imagination.  I  cannot  but 
feel  regret,  now  when  it  is  in  vain,  at  the  entire  loss  of 
personal  intercourse,  caused  by  great  distance,  my  dislike  of 
travelling,  my  feeling  no  attraction  to  my  native  place,  as 
such,  and  our  respective  occupations.  I  am  wondering  how 
he  appeared  in  advanced  a^e ;  the  image  of  him  in  my  mind 
being  exclusively  that  of  his  appearance  in  youth,  or  before 
the  attainment  of  middle  age.  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time, 
one  transient  hour,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London :  but  I 
think  it  was  not  mthin  the  long  period  that  I  have 
mentioned.  Doubtless  if  we  had  met  at  any  recent  time, 
without  being  previously  apprised,  it  would  have  been,  till 
explanation,  as  perfect  strangers ;  mutually  the  victims  and 
monuments  of  Time. 

....  Tou  will  all  have  been  consoled  amidst  your 
affectionate    sorrow,  by .  the  consideration  of  his   happy 
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exchange;  an  event  deferred,  too,  for  the  sake  of  those 
whomhe  loved  and  who  loved  him,  to  so  late  a  period  of 
life  that  any  great  prolongation  would  have  been  a  stage  of 
infirmitj,  decline,  and  perhaps  the  pain  which  inflict,  as  it 
were,  a  portio^i  of  death  before  the  termination  of  life.  Ko 
had  Uvea  abo  to  see  his  family  advanced  to  maturitj,  acting 
their  appointed  parts  in.  life;  and  all,  I  hope  and  trust, 
entered  on  and  pursuing  a  course  which  will  bring  each  of 
them  one  day  to  an  end  like  his.  You  have  the  pleasure 
also  of  reflecting  on  his  consistent,  honourable,  useful  life, 
from  his  pious  childhood  to  his  latest  day; — a  well-sustained 
religious  character,  for,  I  may  say,  iupty  years^  for  he  must 
at  Ms  decease  have  been  borc[ering  on  seventy, 

A  loss  which  nothing  now  in  this  world  can  adequately 
compensate  will  have  caused  your  mother  a  painful  sense  of 
desolation,  at  an  age  which  no  longer  retains  the  elasticity  of 
spirit,  the  animated  force  of  reaction,  by  which  younger 
people,  in  active  excitement  and  with  life  before  them,  are  so 
soon  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  such  a  dispensation.  I 
trust  resignation  to  the  JDivine  will,  the  looking  forward  to  a 
better  world,  combined  with  the  affectionate  interest  in  her 
children,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  wise  and  good, , 
and  favoured  by  Providence,  wiU  impart  to  her  a  consolation 
effectual  to  cheer  the  remainder  of  her  life.  How  well  I 
remember  her  cheerfulness,  her  vivacity  of  spirit,  near  forty 

years  since I  am  glad  of  [your]  brother's  favourable 

prospects  for  usefulness  and  happiness,  and  hope  that  a 
name  so  long  honoured  in  connexion  with  religion  will  long 
continue  faithfully  in  that  connexion 


CO.     TO  THE  BBY.  DB.  PBIOB. 

February y  1838. 
....  Professor  Elton  of  Ehode  Island,  has  sent  me  a  very 
curious  book  of  the  date  indeed  of  three  or  four  years  back, 
written  by  an  "  Honourable  Mr.  Durfee,  Supreme  Judge  in 
that  island."  It  is  a  poem  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as 
Paradise  Lost,  under  the  grotesque  title  of"  Whaf-Cheerr 
which  was  an  exclamation  of  a  party  of  friendly  savages  on  a 
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particular  occa«ioii,  very  long  since.  The  time  is  some  two 
centuries  since;  the  starting-point-fact  is  a  case  of  per- 
secution by  the  rigorous  good  Puritan  bigots  of  New 
England,  against  an  assertor  of  religious  freedom,  a  man. 
memorable  and  yenerable  in  the  American  ecclesiastical 
history.  This  persecution  drives  him  out  into  the  wilderness, 
in  the  horrid  snowy  desolation  of  mid-winter,  still  heroically 
trusting  in  Froyiaence.  He  goes  among  the  savages,  and 
his  adventures  with  them,  and  the  strange  wild  characteristic 
scenes  and  transactions  in  their  society,  form  the  eventful 
narrative.  I  hardly  know  what,  exactly,  to  say  of  the 
poetry;  but  it  is  at  least  stnkingly  graphical,  perspicuous  in 
detail  and  narrative,  and  in  a  plain  unaffected  language,  a 
little  of  the  antiquish,  and  periectlv  suitable  to  the  subject. 
It  is  founded,  in  part,  on  the  actual  recorded  history  of  the 
hero;  and,  as  to  the  general  character  of  the  ezhibitiony 
seems  a  faithful  picture  of  the  then  manners,  customs  and 
notions  of  the  Aborigines.  I  dare  say  there  can  have  been 
no  notice  of  such  a  production  in  the  Eclectic,  or  probably 
any  other  of  our  Eeviews.  And  I  think  a  moderate  article 
of  considerable  interest  and  curiosity  might  be  made  of  it. 
With  your  leave  I  will  try 


CCI.  TO  THE  BBV.  THOMAS  OOLBS. 

August  3,  1838. 
....  It  gives  me  very  special  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  very 
favourable  state  and  prospects  of  your  situation;  not  the  less 
so,  of  course,  that  I  nave  always  wished  that  you  might  find 
good  reason  to  decide  against  transferring  your  public 
services  from  where  they  had  been  patiently  prosecuted  so 
long.  It  is  highly  gratifyin|^,  that  in  what  may  be  called  the 
autumn  of  your  me  and  mmistry,  a  kind  of  spring  season 
should  return  in  the  conp;regation,  in  the  growing  up  of  a 
youthful  race  in  a  disposition  of  mind  as  to  many  of  them,  so 
pleasing  and  hopeful.  I  will  hope,  that  in  this  you  will  find, 
in  no  small  degree,  a  reward  of  your  patient  perseverance 
through  years  of  less  pleasing  experience,  through  various 
discouragements  and  vexations. 
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You  are  reported  in  a  high  state  of  health,  promising,  I 
hope,  a  long  postponement  of  the  infirmities  of  declining 
age.  How  long  would  you  wish  to  live,  if  the  term  were 
supposed  to  be  placed  at  your  choice  P  If  the  Power,  who 
has  the  disposal  might  be  supposed  to  put  before  you  a 
succession  of  figures,  70, 76, 80, 85, 90, — ^and  say — "  Choose, 
and  it  shall  be  so,"  uncanditionalUf  as  to  what  should  be  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  each  term,  that  being  left  in  total 
uncertainly  as  to  t/our  knowledge— would  you  be  g^atly 

Serplexed  r  would  it  take  you  a  long  time  and  hesitation  to 
ecide  on  which  of  the  numbers  you  should  place  your  finger, 
that  act,  that  single  touch  being  an  absolute,  irrevocable 
decision  P  One  is  ofben  reproachfully  reminded,  that  with 
our  confident  belief  of  the  grand  superiority  of  another  life 
and  scene,  if  he  had  the  fiill,  deliberate  consciousness  of  a 
due  preparation  for  it,  there  would  require  an  effort,  a 
repressive  effort  of  submission  to  the  Divine  disposal,  to 
prevent  an  ever-rising;  impatience  of  the  soul  to  escape  from 
this  dark  and  sinfm  world,  and  go  out  on  the  sublime 
adventure. 

You  now  stand,  as  it  were,  between  two  equal  divisions  of 
your  family,  three  of  them  remaining  on  earth,  and  three 
you  feel  assured  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  happier  existence 
elsewhere.  You  have  thus  a  social  and  fjEimily  relationship, 
in  equal  proportions,  with  two  different  provinces  of  the 
great  kingdom 


ccn.  TO  DB.  STEirSOK 

1838. 

"We  must  acknowledge,  my  dear  sir,  that  it  is  well  there 
should  be  a  sanguine  spirit  in  the  enterprises  for  reforming 
the  world.  Enthusiasm  is  as  necessary  as  any  other  element. 
A  cool,  strict,  cautious  calculation,  would  never  give. impulse 
enough.  How  many  things  have  been  effected,  which  any 
thing  short  of  this  enthusiasm  would  have  deemed  it  folly  to 
attempt.  Think  of,  Luther!  I  have  lately  read,  with  much 
interest,  part  of  a   recent   French  work,  "Memoirs   of 
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Luther,  written  by  himself."*  The  title  is  verified  by  the 
plan,  which  is  thia.t  of  selecting  and  putting  in  orderly 
series,  the  great  numbers  of  passages  m  Luther's  books, 
letters,  Ac,  which  relate  personally  to  himself^  with  only 
sometimes  a  few  sentences  by  the  editor  to  link  them 
together.  The  effect  of  the  work  is,  that  while  the  ^res,t 
reformer  stands  forth,  in  all  his  energy  and  intrepidity, 
there  is  manifested  a  sensibility,  a  softness  and  tenderness  of 
feeling,  which  one  woidd  not  have  expected  in  so  lion-like  a 
piece  of  humanity.  Who  would  have  imagined  him  looking 
with  a  gentle  emotion,  at  a  little  bird  in  a  tree  ?  The  good 
and  noble  fellow  was  sometimes,  even  after  he  was  become  so 
publicly  conspicuous,  so  poor  that  he  could  not  afford  him- 
self a  new  coat,  and  tells  now  he  was  forced  to  pawn  a  silver 
goblet,  which  he  happened  to  possess  by  inheritance,  as  his 
only  article  of  value.  When  far  on  in  his  life  and  victorious 
success,  his  spirit  sometimes  drooped  quite  into  melancholy 
at  sight  of  the  perversities,  the  refractoriness,  the  jars,  the 
counteractions,  and  self-interested  competitions,  which 
arose  among  even  the  reformers 

*  Memoirs  de  Luther,  ftc,  par  M,  Mieheleif  &c.,  rinoe  tranalated  by 
W.  Hazlitty  Esq.,  for  Bogtu^t  European  Library.    London,  1846. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

LA.8T  BBVIBW — LETTEB  TO  MB.  GBEATBiS — ^YISIT  TO  BOUBTOK 
IK  1840 — ^DEATH  OP  MB.  COLES — ^TISIT  TO  LOISTDOW  Ef 
1841 — lUilTESB — LAST  TI8IT  TO  BOITBTOK  MT  1842 — THE 
CHABTISTB  AND  THE  ANTI-COBK-LAW  LEACHJB — ^NATIOKAL 
SDUCATIOIT — ^LABT  ILLKESS  AND  DEATH. 

1839— 1843, 

Mb.  Posteb  closed  bis  literary  labours  by  an  article  on 
PolacJe^i  New  Zealand^  wbicb  appeared  in  tbe  Eclectic 
Beyiew  for  July,  1839. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.'  Ghreaves*  (April  26,  184fO),  to  wbom 
during  bis  residence  at  Brearley  be  bad  stood  in  tbe 
twofold  relation  of  friend  and  pupil,  be  r^yiews  tbe  cir- 
cumstances of  tbeir  early  acquaintance  and  course  in 
after-Hfe.  ^'Wbat  a  widtb  of  time  it  is  to  look  back 
over! — approacKSig  to  balf  a  century.  How  far  tbose 
youtbful  interests,  tbose  social  scenes,  tbose  amicable 
colloquies,  tbose  little  adventures,  bave  receded  away! 
How  many  witb  wbom  we  were  babitually  or  occasionally 
associated,  bave  vanisbed  from  tbe  world !    How  cbanged 

*  WiUiain  GieaYes,  Esq.,  who  subaequentlj  remoyed  to  Clapham, 
where  he  died  in  the  same  week  with  Mr.  Foster,  was  in  early  life  chuBical 
tutor  at  Brearley,  an  office  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted,  both  by  his 
attainments  as  a  scholar,  and  by  aU  the  higher  moral  qualifications  required 
in  an  instructor  of  youth.  <*  He  was  a  singularly  amiable  man,  ^  of 
beneyolence  and  kind  consideration  for  the  wants  and  feelings  of  others. 
His  heart  was  formed  for  firiendsbip,  and  he  had  an  acute  discernment  of 
what  was  proper  in  human  conduct  and  the  Tarious  relations  of  life.  His 
taste  was  formed  on  the  best  models,  and  though  not  an  author  hunself,  hp 
was  ever  ready  to  undertake  all  kinds  of  useful  offices  for  his  literary 
ftiends.** 
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are  we  ourselves  from  what  we  were  then!  And  then 
the  reflection,  not  the  less  striking  for  being  too  self- 
evident  almost  to  be  put  in  words,  that  all  these— ean 
return  no  more ! 

''It  would  be  very  interesting  to  me  to  have  a  long 
quiet  comparison  and  intercommunication  with  you,  of  our 
respective  and  mutual  remembrances,  seated  alone  by  the 
nightly  fire-side.  Some  of  these  recollections  would  be 
simply  those  oifuct;  some  would  be  invested  with  grave 
and  pensive  sentiment.  And  they  would  have  the  interest 
of  being  exclusive  to  ourselves,  as  the  solitary  occupants, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  departed  and  far  back  tract  of  time; 
belonging  to  a  period  which  none  around  us  belong  to; 
the  survivors  of  those  who  shared  its  interests  with  us, 
but  share  them  no  more.  We  should  ba  something  like 
two  men  left  on  a  solitary  shore  by  a  wreck  in  which 
their  companions  had  perished.  We  should  feel  to  helong 
to  the  race  who  were  then  our  coevab,  whatever  subse- 
quent interests  and  relations  we  have  been  involved  in. 
You  can  in  mere  memory  go  back  to  those  times  and 
scenes ;  but  can  you  recall  the  order  of  ideas  and  feelings 
in  such  manner  as  to  reanimate  them,  as  it  were,  for 
a  transitory  moment,  so  as  to  have  a  lively  sense  of 
what  they  were?  Por  myself,  I  have  very  long  lost 
any  such  power.  A  great  difference  will  have  been  made 
in  your  case  from  mine,  as  to  the  continuity  and  pro- 
longation of  interest  in  the  scene  of  our  early  life  and 
in  its  inhabitants,  by  your  practice  of  rather  frequently 
revisiting  it.  It  is  not,  as  to  me,  like  an  insulated 
territory,  with  a  wide  waste  of  sea  between.  Your  dis- 
connexion from  the  social  economy  there  (I  mean  our  early 
associates)  has  been  gradual,  by  the  successive  decease 
of  one  and  another.  And  perhaps  in  some  certain  degree 
they  were  replaced  to  you  by  those  not  of  the  primeval 

TOL.  .II.  M 
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age.  Whereas  I  have  been  nearly  forty  years  ( ! )  with- 
drawn totally  from  personal  communication.  I  cannot 
exactly  tell  how  it  came  to  be  so.  My  parents  surviTed 
a  considerable  number  of  years  after  the  time  that  I  saw 
them  last.  But  besides  the  immediate  circumstances  of 
my  remote  local  situations,  I  felt  a  strong  recoil  at  the 
thought  of  going  to  see  them  for  absolutely  a  last  time. 
I  knew  they  were  surrounded  by  kind  Mends,  and  sent 
them  a  little  pecuniary  assistance.  I  confess  also  that 
I  feared  lest  I  should  witness  a  painfully  sensible  decline 
of  mental  &culties.  I  heard  of  the  decease  of  one  and 
another  of  the  plain  worthy  persons  (the  Qreenwoods, 
for  instance,  whom  you  will  remember)  to  whom  I  had 
been  partial.  For  our  coeval  Mend  Fawcett,  I  felt 
invariably  a  most  genuine  esteem  and  regard.  But  pro- 
gressive years  were  still  bringing  additional  circumstances 
to  diminish  the  inducements  to  a  revisit  of  the  place  of 
my  nativity.  And  always  the  thought  that  such  a  visit 
would  be  made*  with  the  consciousness  it  was  to  be 
the  last.  I  may  add,  a  great  aversion  to  long  tedious 
travelling;  and  also,  that  during  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  long  period,  I  could  ill  spare  the  expense. 

'*  Probably  neither  of  our  lives  since  that  remote  period 
of  separation  would  famish  a  long,  varied,  eventful  history. 
It  is  strange  to  think  how  short  a  record  would  suffice 
for  my  seventy  years,  though  a  sojourn  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  situations.  Great  and  marked  chmges  for  the 
letter  yrojjldi  be  the  gratifying  thing  to  tell  of;  but  one's 
telf,  one's  very  self,  is  so  sadly  the  same  in  eveiy  place, 
and  through  every  stage; — ^the  greater  reproach  as  Pro- 
vidence has  been  faithfully  kind.  With  some  minor 
deductions  I  have  been  lughly  favoured  in  respect  to 
health,  in  point  at  least  of  exemption  from  painful  and 
oppressive  disorders ;  having  never  been  confined  one  day 
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to  my  bed  in  lialf  a  century,  and  having  never  in  my 
life  suffered  from  headache.  My  eyes,  indeed,  have  hardly 
been  in  a  sound  condition  during  the  last  forty'  years,  but 
never  so  as  to  be  long  disabled  for  their  valuable  function, 
-with  the  aid,  for  many  years  past,  of  strongly  magnifying 
spectacles.  I  am,  however,  not  without  apprehension  that 
their   service  cannot  last  with  any  long  protraction  of 

life In  one  point  our  experience  has  been  parallel ; 

each  has  possessed,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  the 
blessing  of  an  estimable  and  afiectionate  mfe ;  and  many 
years  since  each  has  lost  it. — ^But  think  what  they  have 
attained  and  enjoyed  since  they  left  us!  Would  we,  if 
we  might,  recall  them  from  their  happy  abodes  ?  I  have 
the  same  consolation  respecting  ji  son,  who  withered 
away  when  near  the  age  of  maturity,  years  before  the 
decease  of  his  mother.    Your  Mary's  amiable  descendant, 

now  branching  out  into ^how  many? — will  contribute 

much,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  cheer  your  evening  of  life. 

To  me  are  left  two  daughters Though  within  three 

miles  of  our  great  town,  we  live  in  complete  seclusion; 
having  very  few  acquaintance,  and  almost  nothing  of  what 
may  be  called  visiting  company,  either  here  or  in  the 
town.  I  have  long  felt,  and  every  year  more  of,  disincli- 
nation to  mixed  society ;  and  of  the  very  diminutive  num- 
ber of  more  select  individuals  whom  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  see,  no  less  than  three,  of  my  own  or  even  a  more 
advanced  age,  have  ^ed  within  less  than  the  last  year 
and  a  half;  so  fast  and  urgently  are  admonitions  repeated ; 
in  addition  and  enforcement  to  those  brought  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  in  the  very  palpable  signs  and 
infirmities  of  old  age.  It  is  very  far  from  likely  that 
1  am  appointed  (and  how  should  it  be  desirable?)  to 
make  any  near  approach,  I  do  not  say  to  my  father's 
age  of  nearly  ninety — ^but  even  my  mother's— past  eight}* 
M  2 
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On  mj  already  long  life  I  look  back  with  little  com- 
placency (except  as  to  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence), 
rather,  with  heavy  condemnation.*  Comparatively  with 
what  it  might  and  should  have  been,  it  has  been  an  indolent 
and  profitless  life, — of  extremely  slight  intellectual  dis- 
cipline, very  defective  cultivation  and  advance  of  personal 
piety,  and  little  faithful  exertion  to  do  good — a  most  power- 
ful antidote  to  all  pharisaism ;  from  which,  indeed,  I .  do 
think  I  am  wholly  clear — and  strange  if  I  were  not.  But 
for  that  blessed  refuge  in  the  atonement  of  our  Mediator  I 
should  be  in  utter  despair.  But  that,  Heaven  be  praised,  is 
all-sufficient  and  alone. 

'^  I  named  '  intellectual  discipline ;'  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  write  such  a  word  as  study;  anything  that  ought  to  have 
answered  to  that  name,  has  been,  to  the  last  degree,  shallow 
and  desultory.  Not  for  want  of  copious  aids,  which  should 
also  have  been  excitements.  For  I  have  most  foolishly 
accumulated  books,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand 
volumes,  some  of  them  of  a  costly  order,  and,  collectively 
taken,  at  an  expense  which,  with,  such  limited  means,  I  had 
no  business  to  afford,  and  did  not  afford  without  often 
trenching  on  much  more  useM  and  necessary  expenditures. 
And  it  would  be  most  mortifying  to  me  i^  besides,  I  were 
to  hear  a  true  voice  telling  me,  how  many  of  these  same 
volumes  have  heexx^toholly  unread. 

'*....  My  memory,  never  good,  has  become  so  miserably 
faithless,  that  reaiding  is  of  little  use  to  m^.  Do  you  keep 
up  your  taste  and  habits  in  that  way  P 

*  **  Much  as  I  am  condemning  men  and  mankind,  I  do  really  think  that 
a  larger  portion  of  aociuatory  thought  is  directed  on  the  evil  at  home  than 
on  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  Very  often  I  am  amazed 
and  confounded  to  think  how  I  can  have  lived  so  long  to  make  such 
miserable  attainments  in  plain,  vital,  practical  Christiamty',  and  to  think 
how  grievously,  prodigiously  difficult  it  is  to  subdue,  or  even  reduce,  any 
one,  great  or '  small,  of  the  evil  principles  of  this  our  evil  nature." — Mr. 
F9tter  to  Dr.  Stenton, 
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^  My  political  and  anti-hierarcMcal  feelings  and  opinions 
have  been  but  little  modified  hj  age.  And  tbeir  abatement 
is  little  likely  to  be  a  oonsequenoe  of  tbe  present  glaring 
manifestation  of  aristocratic  arrogance  and  high-church 
intolerance.  I  meet  with  no  thoughtful  man  who  does  not 
apprehend,  that  the  course  of  national  affiurs  will,*  after  a 
while,  be  precipitated  to  some  fearful  extremity  or  cata- 
strophe. 

"  But,  my  dear  Mend,  let  me  not  seem  to  forget  that  this 
is  a  communication  between  two  persons  who  will  soon  have 
done  with  sublunaiy  concerns.  You  are,  I  think,  two  or 
three  years  in  advance  of  me.  Both  approaching  the  ex- 
treme verge.  A  few  years  more,  at  the  utmost,  and  where 
shall  we  be  ?  Oh  may  our  dwelling  and  our  meeting  be  in 
a  fiur  better  and  happier  economy ;  where  already  so  many 
of  our  dear  departed  friends  are  exulting  in  a  final,  eternal 
escape  from  all  evil ;  to  which  contemplative  thought  often 
tries  to  follow  them,  with  the  earnest  but  unanswered  ques- 
tions— ^where  P — ^what  manner  of  existence  and  employment? 
— ^But  suffice  it  that  they  are  happy,  and  that  we  are  in- 
vited to  go  and  see,  and  to  mingle  our  .happiness  with 
theirs.  Earnest  assiduous  preparation,  then,  is  the  solemn 
concern  of  this  concluding  portion  of  our  life." 

In  the  summer  of  1840  Mr.  Foster  visited  his  friends  at 
Bourton.  Writing  to  Mr.  HiU  (June  30)  he  says,  "  There 
is  nothing  to  tell  you  of  here.  I  am  in  a  most  worthy  as\d 
friendly  family,  and  have  been  met  with  marks  of  pleasure 
by  the  remaining  few  of  the  good  people  with  whom  I  was 
acquainted  or  intimate  in  a  period  of  residence  which  ended 
something  more  than  tvoenty  years  since !  How  few  they 
ace,  and  how  changed  in  appearance!  And  doubtless  I 
appear  to  them  changed  no  less.  I  am  not,  I  hope,  un- 
thankful to  the  good  Providence  that  was  indulgent  to  me 
when  here,  and  has  not  deserted  me  during  the  long  course 
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of  years  since  and  elsewliere.  But  a  review  of  my  life — of 
m78elf-*-back  through  all  these  years,  brings  bitter  reflec- 
tions on  the  wretched  deficiencies,  neglects,  and  vanities,  of 
a  life  that; might  have  been  (nd^^t  have  been!)  wholly, 
earnestly,  and  delightfully,  devoted  to  God  and  Christ.  My 
daily  and  ahnost  hourly  prayer  is,  '  Qod  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner  I'  I  do  think,  that  if  there  be  any  one  thing  that 
I  am  fiilly  clear  of^  it  is  self-righteousness.  I  am  sometimes 
almost  a&aid  I  shall  err  in  praying  so  little  against  this,  in 
consequence  of  feeHng  (as  I  think)  so  very  absolute  an 
extirpation  of  it  from  my  mind." 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  friend  (July  9)  he  says, 
'^  I  look  with  pensive,  and  not  a  little  of  painfiil  emotion,  at 
the  rooms  I  frequented,  the  house  I  inhabited,  the^roral 
walks  which  I  trod,  during  a  course  of  many  years,  since 
the  end  of  which  a  much  longer  series  has  passed  away.  It 
wa«  here  I  formed,  and  for  a  long  time  had  the  happiness 
of  an  union,  now  many  years  since  dissolved.  But  the  pain 
of  a  more  austere  kind  than  that  of  pentwenesa  is  from  the 
reflection,  to  how  little  purpose,  of  the  highest  order,  the 
long  years  here,  and  subsequently  elsewhere,  have  been  con- 
sumed away — ^how  little  sedulous  and  earnest  cultivation  of 
internal  piety — ^how  little  even  of  mental  improvement — ^how 
little  of  zealous  devotement  to  God,  and  Christ,  and  the 
best  cause.  Oh,  it  is  a  grievous  and  sad  reflection ;  and  it 
drives  me  to  the  great  and  only  resource,  to  say,  '  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner  T — ^I  also  most  earnestly  implore 
that,  in  one  way  or  other,  what  may  remain  of  my  life  may 
be  better,  far  better,  than  the  long-protracted  past.  Fast  ! 
— ^what  a  solemn  and  almost  tremendous  word  it  is — ^when 
pronounced  in  the  reference  in  which  I  am  here  repeatijig 
it!.... 

"  After  several  weeks  spent  here,  with  a  throwing  aside 
of  a  cumbrous  task  or  two,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to 
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work  off  my  bands,  I  have  the  horrid  business  before  me,  as 
soon  as  there  shall  be  a  space  of  true  summer  weather,  of 
going  about  what  I  have  shrunk  from,  one  year  after 
another,  all  the  while  knowing  it  to  be  necessary,  of  making 
something  Uke  a  clear  reformation  of  my  part  of  the  house^ 
which  is  infested  with  the  dust,  damp,  book-worms,  and 
chaos  of  all  sorts  of  accumulations  of  jimibled  valuables  and 

rubbish I  must  be  in  superintendence  of  the  business 

myself,  taking  as  small  a  part  of  the  hard  work  as  I  can 
help.  This  ugly  transaction  will  take,  even  with  fine 
weather,  several  weeks ;  and  by  the  time  it  is  ended  I  shall 
veiy  much  want  to  sit  down  motionless  and  quiet  and  also 
to  try  whether  I  can  make  some  little  use  of  the  room  for 
its  proper  business.  How  it  ever  is  to  be  done,  I  do  not 
venture  yet  even  to  imagine.  It  is  a  hard  matter  oi  faith 
that  it  cam,  be  done  at  aU." 

On  his  return  to  Stapleton  he  writes  (July  24),  "  The 
Augean  business  here  has  not  yet  been  entered  on.  Besides 
the  shrinking  horror,  the  weather  has  been  untoward,  from 
wet  and  cold.  If  the  present  apparent  promise  of  its 
*  taking  up'  shall  prove  true,  I  must  force  myself  to  the 
resolution  (1  mean  I  hope  I  shall  be  forced  to  the  resolu- 
tion— you  know  by  what  power),  to  make  a  beginning  with 

the  beginning  of  next  week A  few  days  since,  as  a 

very  rare  occurrence,  I  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  a 
curious  literary  acquaintance  from  Leicester,  to  have  a  look 
of  inspection  into  the  den,  of  which  he  said  he  had  heard 
frightful  reports,  made  on  surmise.  And  though  I  assured 
him,  in  the  way  of  preparation,  that  they  could  not,  though 
made  on  conjecture,  without  actual  knowledge,  have  ex- 
ceeded the  truth,  he  appeared  &irly  taken  aback  at  the 
spectacle,  and  muttered,  ^  This  i%  chaos  indeed !'  " 

Though  all  the  assistance  was  given  to  Mr.  Foster  which 
he  would  allow,  in  this  troublesome  and  fatiguing  business, 
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the  exertions  he  made,  together  with  the  extreme  sultriness 
of  the  season,  obliged  him  for  a  time  to  remit  it ;  and  when 
accomplished,  he  fonnd  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
medical  aid.  It  increased  a  morbid  affection,  which  he  had 
experienced  for  the  last  two  or  three  months,  a  kind  of 
habitual  dull  heaviness,  which  was  more  annoying,  and 
excited  more  apprehension,  from  his  having  been  absolutely 
free  from  common  head-ache  during  all  his  previous  life ;  a 
circumstance  rather  remarkable  in  one  whose  time  had  been 
so  devoted  to  literary  labour,  and  who,  in  other  ways,  very 
sensibly  felt  the  effects  of  it  on  his  bodily  frame. 

Not  long  after  his  return  home,  he  received  the  unex- 
pected intelligence  of  the  decease  of  his  valued  friend,  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Coles,  after  a  very  short  illness.  "  The  sad 
event,"  he  says,*  '^  comes  with  such  a  surprise  that  one 
seems  hardly  able  to  believe  it  a  reality.  To  think  how  I 
saw  him,  evening  after  evening,  but  a  few  short  weeks 
since !  betraying  no  signs  of  the  infirmities  of  age ;  vigorous, 
animated,  and  in  various  activity ;  a  man  for  whom  one  was 
pleased  to  predict  a  physical  and  mental  competence  for  hia 
work,  for  towards  twenty  years  to  come.  How  strange  and 
striking  if,  the  last  morning  of  being  with  him,  at  his  cheer- 
ful break£sbst,  some  secret  prophetic  intimation  had  come 
into  my  mind,  that  by  the  time  I  am  now  writing  he  would 
be  silent,  insensible,  and  waiting  but  a  few  hours  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  grave !  What  a  change  it  would  have  brought 
in  the  silent  consciousness  of  the  mind,  over  every  look,  and 
sentence,  and  tone  of  his  voice ! .  .  .  .  To-morrow  the  pulpit 
will  be  beheld  with  a  kind  of  dubious  wondering  sentiment, 
that  will  say,  *  "Will  he  really  be  seen  there  no  more  ? 
Have  there  proceeded  thence  his  final  address  and  final 
prayer?  "Will  every  voice  now  to  be  heard  there  be  a 
memento  that  his,  which  has  been  heard  these  forty  years, 
*  To  Dr.  Stenson,  September,  1840. 
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is  now  for  ever  silent,  when  there  seemed  every  probability 
that  it  would  continue  to  be  heard,  through  many  years  to 
come,  in  which  many  of  his  hearers  would  be  withdrawn 
*  from  the  congregation  and  from  the  living  world,  leaving 
him  still  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministration  P 

".  .  .  .  Mr.  Coles  was  insinuating  me  a  half  request 
to  be  there  [Bourton]  at  this  very  day,  for  the  missionary 
meeting.  What  an  astounding  thing  it  would  have  been 
had  there  been  an  inspired  seer  to  say,  *Mr.  Coles,  you 
will,  at  that  time,  be  in  an  assembly  elsewhere,^  " 

In  the  summer  of  1841  Mr.  Foster  spent  several  weeks 
with  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Easthope  and  his  family;  part 
of  the  time  was  passed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  17,  he  says,  referring  to  his  jour- 
ney from  Southampton,  "A  gentleman  on  the  railway 
mentioned  some  remarkable  antiquities  dug  up  in  cutting 
the  road,  and  gave  directions  for  them  to  be  shown  to  me, 
and  where  I  should  find  them.  They  are  various  pieces  of 
ancient  British  pottery,  some  of  them  of  forms  not  exactly, 
that  I  remember,  described  by  Sir  E.  Hoare.  They  are 
chiefly  basins  and  urns,  large  and  small :  a  large  urn  con- 
taining human  bones  and  a  skull.  The  shape  of  some  of 
them  may  be  called  elegant.  They  were  found  not  very  deep 
in  the  earth,  and  where  there  was  no  sign  (tumulus  or 
the  like)  on  the  surface.  I  am  always  interested  by  these 
primitive,  or  call  them  primeval  antiquities." 

This  was  the  ast  time  that  he  visited  London.  He  was 
there  for  many  weeks  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1836,  at 
the  house  of  the  same  friend ;  and  after  his  return  often 
spoke  in  grateful  terms  of  the  kindness  which  he  met  with 
from  every  member  of  the  family.  On  both  occasions  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  various  exhibitions  and 
works  of  art  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere.  "  I 
stayed,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  five  or  six  hours 
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in  the  British  Institution,  wishing  to  liave  all  the  pleasure, 
and  eyeiything  also  that  could  be  obtained  by  a  yeiy  long 
and  repeated  look  at  the  long  array  of  fine  things.  ...  I 
suppose  almost  all  fine ;  but  there  are  some  half  dozen  of 
the  strongest  captivation — one  by  Guercino, — one  or  two 
by  Euysdael, — one  by  Salvator,— one  by  "Wilson.  That  by 
Guercino,  a  Magdalen,  I  could  haye  looked  at  a  whole 
hour.  It  is  something  much  more,  and  of  a  higher  cha- 
racter than  merely  beautiful.  It  is  not  exactly  strictly  its 
beauty  that  arrests  and  captivates.  It  has  a  refined  grace, 
and  what  may  almost  be  denominated  sanctity.  It  is 
represented  as  totally  abstracted,  withdrawn  from  all  around, 
and  with  a  calm  expression  of  sorrow.  There  is  one 
unpleasant,  almost  mischievous  effect,  of  seeing  so  many 
impo»ng  or  captivating  ideal  forms  of  humanity,-^that  it 
creates,  or  rather  augments,  a  repulsion  to  human  beings 
such  as  they  are  actually  seen.  To-day,  for  example,  in 
seeing  the  numberless  multitude,  as  they  were  passing 
backward  and  forward,  or  standing  in  ranks,  one  glanced 
at  their  countenances  with  a  sort  of  recoil  from  each  and 
almost  all ;  not  from  the  mere  effect  of  their  material  cast, 
but  also  and  very  strongly  from  the  apparent  expression  of 
character, — even  of  those  who  were  evidently  not  of  what 
we  mean  by  the  vulvar, 
"  In  seeing  such  vast  multitudes,*  one  is  often  struck 

*  ^  Another  came  of  the  little  regard  felt  hy  mdiyiduals  for  the  mass  of 
humanity  in  a  great  city  is,  that  number  depreciates  value.  Human 
bdngs  are  made  too  vulgar  and  plentiful  to  be  any  ^hing  worth.  You  can 
find  them  in  multitudes  any  time,  any  where,— are  common  as  swarms  of 
flies  on  a  sommer^S  day,  and  reduced  to  nearly  the  same  insignificance,  by 
the  marrellous  excess  of  their  number  (one  is  inclined  to  say  quantity),  and 
by  the  trivial  importance  which  each  u  felt  to  bear  to  the  whole ;  which 
whole,  as  I  have  said  before,  you  can  bring  within  no  feeling  of  friendly 
approximation.  The  whole  is  a  world,  and  an  individual  is  but  an  atom ; 
the  one  is  too  vast  for  your  benevolent  reg^,  the  other  too  small. 

**  It  would  be  curious  to  make  a  scale  of  degrees  of  importance  which 
human  beings  may  bc^r  to  eadi  other,  according  to  the  d^ees  of  the 
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with  the  thought  how  each  one  is  aU-important  to  individual 
selff  and,  in  most  instances,  considerably  so  to  some  other 
indiyiduaLs ;  and  yet  how  totally  insigni&cant  to  all  besides, — 
whether,  or  how,  they  live  or  die.  What  a  consideration  it  is, 
that  since  I  came  hither,  as  many  at  least  as  three  thousand 
have  died  in  this  city — all  unknown  and  indifferent  to  me." 
Near  the  end  of  December  he  was  attacked  with  bron- 
chitis,  '^  a  visitation"  which,  he  remarked,  "  came  as  a  very 
straoge  one  to  a  man  who  had  not  for  fifty  years  been 
confined  to  bed  a  single  day."  He  kept  his  room  somewhere 
about  two  months.  He  manifested,  throughout,  the  greatest 
patience;  and  his  letters,  written  when  he  became  con- 
valescent, disclose  how  anxiously  he  sought  to  derive 
spiritual  improvement  &om  the  affliction:  '^I  hope,"  he 
says,*  "  this  season  of  imprisonment  has  not  been  without 
a  real  advantage  in  respect  to  the  highest  concern.  It  has 
brought  with  it  many  grave,  earnest,  and  painful  reflections. 
The  review  of  life  has  been  solemnly  condemnatory — such 
a  sad  deficiency  of  the  vitality  of  religion,  the  devotional 
spirit,  the  love,  the  zeal,  the  fidelity  of  conscience.  I  have 
been  really  amazed  to  think  how  I  could — ^I  do  not  say, 
have  been  content  with  such  a  low  and  almost  equivocal 
piety,  for  I  never  have  been  ajb  all  content — ^but,  how  I 
could  have  endwed  it,  without  my  whole  soul  rising  up 
against  it,  and  calling  vehementlv  on  the  Almighty  Helper 

facility  of  meeting  with  them.  I  would  begin  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  to 
whom  the  appearance  of  a  man  was  a  circumstance  of  infinite  interest ;  I 
would  advance  next  to  a  thinly  scattered  population,  like  that  of  the  back 
settlements  of  America,  where  the  infi-equent  visit  of  a  neighbour,  who 
travels  leagues  for  the  interview,  must  be  a  welcome  surprise;  and  so 
forward  through  the  various  stages  of  population  till  I  come  to  London. 
What  a  difference  between  the  feeling  of  the  solitary  islander  at  the  sight 
of  a  human  countenance,  and  that  with  which  you  meet  or  pass  any  one  of 
the  men  or  women  in  Fleet  Street  1" — Mr,  Foster  to  Miss  M,  Snooke^ 
March  U,  1803. 
♦  To  the  Rev.  Josiah  HiU,  February,  1842. 
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to  come  to  mj  rescue,  and  never  ceasing  till  the  blessed 
experience  was  attained.  And  then  the  sad  burden  of 
accumulated  guilt ; — ^and  the  solemn  future  ! — and  life  so 
near  the  end ! — 0  what  dark  despair  but  for  that  blessed 
light  that  shines  &om  the  Prince  of  Life,  the  only  and  the 
all-sufficient  Deliverer  from  the  second  death.  I  have  prayed 
earnestly  for  a  genuine  penitential  living  £aith  on  Him. 
Do  you  pray  for  me.  Thus  I  hope  this  temporary  experience 
of  suspended  health  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  souVs 
health.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  exercises  of  mind  are  a 
new  thing,  brought  on  by  this  visitation.  They  have  grown 
upon  me  in  this  late  declining  stage  of  life.  But  for  every 
thing  that  enforces  and  augments  them  I  have  cause  to  be 
thankful.  There  is  much  work  yet  to  be  done  in  this  most 
unworthy  soul ;  my  sole  reliance  is  on  Divine  assistance  ; 
and  I  do  hope  and  earnestly  trust  (trust  in  that  assistance 
itself)  that  6very  day  I  may  yet  have  to  stay  on  earth,  will 
be  employed  as  part,  of  a  period  of  persevering,  and  I  almost 
say  passionate,  petitions  for  the  Divine  Mercy  in  Christ, 
and  so  continue  to  the  last  day  and  hour  of  life,  if  con- 
sciousness be  then  granted.  .  .  .  Often  I  am  making 
humbling  comparisons  between  my  lot,  and  that  of  the 
many  ten  thousands  who  are  suffering  at  this  time  all  the 
miseries  of  hopeless  destitution.  "Why  am  I  so  favoured, 
and  millions  so  wretched  P".  .  .  . 

Mr.  -Poster  went  to  Bourton,  for  the  last  time,  in  the 
middle  of  September,  1842.  He  stayed  about  six  weeks, 
and  returned,  looking  rather  stouter  and  apparently  some- 
what invigorated.  He  seemed  to  have  enjoyed  his  visit. 
very  much, — to  have  been  gratified  by  the  cordial  hospitality 
and  kindness  of  his  relations  and  old  acquaintance,  and  to 
have  felt  much  interest  in  wandering  about  his  old  haunts. 
In  writing  while  there  to  one  of  his  nephews,,  he  thus 
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adverts  to  the  state  of  public  affairs :  "  I  suppose,"*  he  says, 
**  you  have  the  pestilent  Chartists  in  your  part  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  a  very  stupid  and  pernicious  set ;  some  of 
their  leaders  great  rogues ;  the  whole  tribe  a  sad  nuisance. 
They  have  done  what  they  could  to  frustrate  the  exertions 
for  obtaining  the  only  public  benefit  which  there  is  the 
smallest  chance  of  getting  at  present,  or  for  a  long  time  to 
come ;  that  is  an  alteration  or  abrogation  of  the  Com  Laws, 
a  thing  which  would  immediately  be  a  most  important  relict 
to  that  commercial  interest  on  which  so  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands are  depending.  And  while  they  are  doing  this  mis- 
chief they  are  brawling  about  universal  sifffra^e,  a  thing  as 
much  out  of  reach,  for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  as  any 
thing  they  could  dream  of.  And  yet,  unless  they  can  get 
this,  they  say,  they  will  accept  no  other  change  for  the 
amendment  of  their  condition.  What  fools !  And  to  judge 
of  their  recent  proceedings  they  are  themselves  wholly  unfit 
for  such  a  suffirage.  What  a  fine  and  valuable  thihg  the 
su&age  would  be  to  men  whose  chosen  business  it  has  been 
to  go  and  disturb  and  break  up  with  noise,  and  violence, 
and  abuse,  the  important  meetings  for  discussing  the  best 
eipedients  for  alleviating  the  public  distress ! — ^No,  no ;  they 
have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  they  will  be  fit  for  a 
considerate  and  judicious  voting  for  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. I  wish  the  people  had  the  Universal  SuflSrage,  pro^ 
yided  they  were  better  educated,  more  intelligent,  more 
sober,  more  moral ;  but  not  in  their  present  state  of  igno- 
rance and  rudeness.  Their  being  so  is,  as  to  some  of  them, 
their  own  fault.  But  the  main  weight  of  the  reproach  falls 
on  the  Government  and  the  Church,  which  have  left  the 
people  in  this  deplorable  state  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. There  ought  to  have  been,  long  since,  a  general 
national  education^  which  would  have  made  sure  of  all  being 
•  To  Mr.  John  Foster,  September  22,  1842. 
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educated,  in  some  decent  measure, — ^as  is  the  case  in  Prus- 
sia, and  some  parts  of  Germany.  But  high  statesmen  and 
high  churchmen  have  never,  till  a  little  lately,  given  them- 
selves any  concern  about  the  matter 

''A  sojourn  in  this  village  brings  back  many  remem- 
brances. What  a  change  of  the  inhabitants !  All  the  then 
old  people  vanished,  and  those  who  were  in  the  vigour  of 
middle  life  now  withering  into  age, — ^and  myself  as  much  so 
as  any  of  them.  If  I  observe  some  of  them  stooping  as 
they  walk,  my  attention  instantly  turns  on  myself,  and  I 
perceive  that  I  do  so  too;  especially  since  the  long  and 
weakening  disorder,  which  last  winter  confined  me  many 
weeks  to  my  chamber,  and  several  weeks  to  my  bed.  "Within 
and  without  are  the  admonitions  that  life  is  hastening  to  a 
close.  I  endeavour  to  feel  and  live  in  conformity  to  this 
^Uimonition;  greatly  dissatisfied  with  myself  and  my  past 
life,  and  having  and  seeking  no  ground  of  hope  for  hereafter 
but  solely  the  all-sufficient  merits  and  atonement  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  If  that  great  cause  of  &ith  and  hope 
were  taken  away  I  should  have  nothing  left." 

In  another  letter,  of  rather  later  date,  he  refers  again  to 
the  same  topics.  ^'It  must  have  been  a  most  harassing 
time  for  you  all,"  he  says,*  "when  you  had  those  late 
tumults  about  you.  The  tumults  and  outrages  will  subside, 
from  the  conviction  and  experience  that  no  good  can  come 
of  them,  but  much  evil,  aggravating  the  evil  there  was 
already.  But  though  the  violence  will  be  put  down,  the 
spirit,  the  resentment,  and  the  sense  of  oppression  and 
injustice,  in  the  state  of  the  people,  must  remain,  and 
mcrease,  tiU  some  great  change  shall  come  at  length,  but 
not  soon.  One  is  astonished  at  the  stockish  stupidity  of 
those  Chartists,  if  they  really  did  and  do  dream  of  obtaining 
what  they  demand  in  their  charter.  It  is  impossible  but 
♦  To  Mr.  John  Foster,  October  1, 1842. 
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some  of  the  bad  men  who  have  been  exciting  tbem,  and 
making  tbeir  own  base  advantage  of  tbem,  must  know 
better.  Till  tbe  times,  the  nation,  and  themselvefi,  shall 
have  vastly  changed,  they  might  as  well  think  of  going  to 
the  moon.  They  have  greatly  damaged  the  whole  cause  of 
reform,  by  setting  the  middle  as  well  as  the  higher  ranks 
more  agaiost  them  than  they  were  before.  Nothing  could 
be  more  mad  and  mischieyous  .than  their  proceedings 
respecting  the  great  question  of  the  com  laws.  Besides  the 
extrayagance  of  some  of  their  demands,  their  irreligious  and 
profligate  character  has  made  them  detested,  and  would 
make  them  feared  if  they  had  any  real  power.  As  to  their 
power,  do  they  not  see  how  impotent  they  would  be,  what- 
ever were  their  numbers,  against  a  large  disciplined  military 
foTCBy  of  which  fifty  thousand  would  soon  be  brought  into 
action  if  there  were  any  occasion  for  it?  There  is  no 
chance  for  the  ^popular  righUy  tiU  the  people  become  better 
educated  and  more  morally  respectable.  And  I  fear  their 
chance  for  better  education  is  but  small,  since  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  Church  have  very  Httle  disposition  to  promote 
that  important  object."  » 

About  Christmas,  Mr.  Foster  had  one  or  two  attaeks  of 
spitting  of  blood,  and  again  about  the  middle  of  January, 
184i8.  These  attacks  did  not  confine  him  at  all  to  his  bed 
or  to  his  room,  but  obliged  him  to  be  very  careful,  and  to 
remain  in  the  house  for  many  weeks.  As  the  milder 
weather  came  on,  he  ventured  out  again,  and  did  not  seem 
in  a  very  perceptibly  different  state  from  what  he  had  been 
in  during  the  previous  summer.  He  was  somewhat  thinner 
and  more  languid — ^less  disposed  and  less  able  to  move 
about.    His  cough  also  was  often  very  troublesome. 

He  continued  to  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  public 
affairs,  especially  the  great  question  of  National  Ediica- 
tion ;  so  intense  was  his  anxiety  that  some  measure  should 
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be  taken  to  raise  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  he  would 
have  acquiesced  ia  a  measure  that  would  have  substan- 
tially effected  this  object,  eyen  though  accompanied  with 
restrictions  inconsistent  with  what  he  deemed  a  just  and 
enlightened  policy.  ''As  to  the  Education  project,"  he 
says,*  "the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  will  wholly 
fall  to  the  ground,  so  that  our  rising  race  of  sayages 
and  pagans  will  continue  to  grow  up  in  the  hideous  condi- 
tion which  has  been  so  frightfully  brought  to  view.  Por 
the  almost  universal  remonstrance  of  the  Nonconformists 
mtist  have  a  great  effect  to  deter  the  ministry  from  persist- 
ing in  the  bill  as  it  stands ;  and  there  is  small  chance  that 
the  Church  arrogance  will  permit  any  conciliatory  modifi- 
cation. Horrid  bad  either  way;  on  the  one  hand,  indefi- 
nitely prolonged  and  increasing  barbarism,  and  on  the  othef, 
the  hateful  and  intolerable  domination  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  Methodist  folk  are  going  too  far,  in  declaring 
against  the  bill  absolutely  and  altogether ;  whereas  the  case 
is  so  alarmingly  urgent,  that  if  such  modifications  as  those 
proposed  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  or  even  the  most  material 
part  of  them,  were  admitted,  one  would,  however  reluc- 
tantly, and  with  a  feeling  of  submitting  to  some  injustice, 
make  considerable  concessions,  in  order  that  the  wretched 
populace  might  have  a  certainty  of  some  good  in  the  way  of 
cultivation,  rather  than  be  consigned,  downright  and  hope- 
lessly, to  the  great  pestilent  swamp  of  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism. What  a  tale  is  told  of  our  opulent  and  powerful 
Church  and  State  by  the  present  mental  and  moral  condi-' 
tion  of  the  million !  What  a  fearful  account  elsewhere  they 
— ^that  is,  the  persons  and  classes  of  chief  authority  and 
ability — ^have  gone  to  render!  One  sometimes  feels  the 
rising  of  an  impatient  indignation  which  is  ready  to 
transgress  the  great  law  of  piety,  by  asking,  in  a  temper 
*  To  the  Rev.  Jodah  Hill,  AprU  21, 1843. 
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wliich  requires  to  be  repressed,  'Why  does  the  Supreme 
Governor  permit  sucli  a  course  of  tilings  P'" 

Mr^  Foster  regarded  very  favourably  the  Prussian  system 
of  education ;  and  on  its  being  represented  to  him  by  a  friend 
that  &om  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Laing  and  others,  it  appeared 
that  the  plan  was  open  to  grave  objections — that  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  it  on  the  individual  wUl,  checked 
the  generous  growth  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  induced 
laxity  in  the  domestic  relations — ^he  manifested  surprise  and 
disappointment.* 

The  last  time  of  his  appearing  on  any  public  occasion  was 
in  June,  1843,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Baptist 
CoUege,  when  he  attended,  as  he  had  been  wont  for  many 
preceding  years,  the  theological  examination.  This  proof 
of  his  undiminished  attachment  to  the  Institution  was 
entirely  spontaneous,  for  much  as  his  presence  on  these 
occasions  was  valued,  the  failing  state  of  his  health  quite 
forbade  the  expectation  of  being  favoured  with  it.  During 
the  period  of  his  final  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  had 
taken  the  most  lively  interest  in  its  transactions;  par- 
ticularly  on  any  important  emergencies,  as  at  the  decease 
of  the  president  Dr.  Eyland,  in  1825,  when  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  more  efficient  system  of  education,  in  order 
to  meet  the  general  progress  of  society  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  denomination.  In  1823,  he  wrote  an  address  in  behalf 
of  the  College,  and  furnished  the  most  important  paragraphs 
in  the  annual  reports  for  1826  and  1838.t 

*  Vide  Notes  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France 
Russia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  present 
century,  by  Samuel  Laihg,  Esq.,  2nd  edit.,  184*2,  ch.  6,  7,  and  8. 

f  **  We  may  presume  that  not  many  persons  in  our  denomination  to 
whom  we  might  apply,  would  plainly  say  they  do  not  wish  the  Institution 
to  be  supported  and  prosperous ;  that  they  do  not  care  what  its  situation 
may  be.  . .  •  Nor  will  they  say  they  are  indifferent  as  to  the  intellectual 
qualifications  of  the  men  who  are  to  be  public  instructors;  that  an  illiterate 

VOL.  II.  IT 
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Towards  September  aU  the  imfavourable  symptoms  be- 
came much  aggravated.  "  The  three  years  that  I  am  in 
advance  of  you,"  he  writes  tp  Mr.  Hill  (Aug.  81),  "  have 
brought  on  me  the  most  cogent  mementos  of  mortality. 

or  slenderly  cultivated  pieacher  will  do  as  well,  provided  he  posBess  piety 
and  zeal,  as  another,  who  shall  combine  with  tiiese  eneotial  qualifications, 
the  advantage  of  a  mind  regularly  disciplined  to  the  exercise  of  thinking, 
and  the  acquirement  of  valuable  knowledge.  We  sometimes  hear  th^n 
saying,  with  respect  to  one  or  other  of  the  less  cultivated  preachers  (whose 
labours^  however,  when  their  situation  has  denied  them  the  time  and  means 
f(fx  adequately  supplying  the  deficiency,  we  do  not  undervalue),  *  What  an 
excellent  preacher  he  would  have  been,  if  he  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
a  good  education  !'  They  profess  to  be  sorry  for  the  difference  between 
what  he  is,  and  what  be  might  have  been ;  between  the  measure  of  good 
he  is  able  to  do  now,  and  that  which  he  might  have  effected  if  competently 
trained.  And  will  they  refuse  the  necessary  means  of  obviating  just  that 
difference  in  the  case  of  young  men  of  piety  and  prominng  ability,  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  Uie  service  1 

**  While  solicitous  to  have  their  children  well  educated,  they  would  deem 
it  absolutely  a  calamity  that  their  families  should  grow  up  in  attendance  on 
a  ministry  unqualified  to  convey  religious  instruction  in  a  manner  that 
should  command  respect ;  unadapted  to  enlighten,  convince,  and  persuade. 
How  would  they  like  to  have  the  task,  after  each  service,  of  pleading,  to 
the  sharper  of  Uieir  young  people  (whose  first  essays  of  criticism  are  sure 
to  have  the  preacher  for  the  subject)  for  candour  to  his  literary  and  mental 
deficiencies;  of  excusing  the  inaccurades  of  his  language,  helping  out  the 
lameness  of  his  argument,  and  urgmg  (alas !  vainly  urging)  that  religion  is 
not  the  less  true  and  important  for  the  incompetence  of  its  advocate  1  And 
surely  they  would  wish  that  fiimilies  everywhere  should  be  saved  from  an 
evil  which  they  would  so  deprecate  for  their  own. 

**  But  the  pleading  is  not  the  leas  valid,  if  we  turn  firom  this  supposed 
order  of  hearers  to  the  very  uncultivated  portion  which  must  make  a  large 
part  of  most  of  our  congr^tions ;  and  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  to  draw  thither  in  increaang  numbers.  No  mistake  is  more  gross 
than  that  of  imagining  that  undiscijdined  teachers  are  the  fittest  to  deal 
ufith  ignorance  and  mental  rttdeness.  On  the  contrary,  to  force  the  njB 
of  thought  intelligibly  through  so  opaque  a  medium,  demands  peculiarly 
and  emphatically  a  great  clearness  and  prominence  of  thinking,  and  an 
exact  feeling  of  the  effect  of  words,  as  to  l^  chosen,  combined,  and  varied. 

"  The  character  of  the  age  we  live  in  is  a  frequent  topic  of  our  discourse. 
We  are  all  saying.  What  a  wonderful  movement  in  the  general  mind ; 
what  an  awakened  start  from  the  monotony  of  our  forefathers'  life ;  what 
an  amazing  development  of  the  powers  of  sdence  to  wield  the  powers  of 
nature;  what  an  impetus  and  acceleration  of  human  action;  what  n 
creation  of  means  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  what  sigaa,  surely,  of 
some  grand  approaching  change !  We  look  on  this  great  improvement 
and  exclaim,  taking  credit  for  pious  zeal  while  we  are  exclaiming,  'O  that 
the  cause  of  Religion  were,  through  every  section  of  it,  in  equally  energetic 
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Within  less  tlian  two  years^  two  protracted  seasons  of  very- 
great  prostration,  resulting  in  a  settled  debility  whieh  will 
continue  through  whatever  remains  of  Kfe.  I  have  the 
great'  grievance  of  a  cough,  of  an  anomalous  kiad,  having 
apparently  nothing  to  do  with  the  chest,  but  caused  by  a 
,local  irritation  somewhere  at  the  bottom  of  the  throat.  No 
medicaments  take  any  effect  on  it.  Of  a  dozen  things  tried, 
laudanum  is  the  only  one  to  which  it  yields.  An  unwel- 
come resource,  which  I  use  as  sparingly  as  I  can ;  for  I  feel 
it  has  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  head."  .... 

In  his  last  letter  to  the  same  friend,  of  rather  later  date 
(Sept.  18),  he  says,  "  This  is  a  grand  missionary  week  in  our 
town ;  of  which  I  shall  not  see  a  particle,  or  hear  a  sen- 
tence. 1  shall  not  be  called  on  by  any  of  them ;  it  being 
understood  that  I  cannot  work  a  conversation*  talkiag 

forward  impulse  in  our  land  T  But  there  should  be  some  voice  at  hand,  to 
name  to  us  a  certain  article,  which  is  supplied  in  immense  profusion  to 
empower  those  Other  mighty  agencies ;  and  but  for  whieh  the  bold  experi- 
ments, the  engines,  the  railroads,  the  improved  processes,  the  compelling  of 
rude  substances  to  valuable  uses,  the  printing  presses,  the  myriads  of 
labourers,  would  be  all  at  a  stand. 

**  To  diis  suggestion  will  the  man  wh6  was  profesmng  hit  desire  for  the 
accelerated  progress  of  the  Christian  agency  reply,  that  those  other  enter- 
prises have  the  captivating  recommendation,  that  the  expenditure  of  money 
is  expected  to  return  in  meney  to  the  expenders ;  whereas,  in  a  case  like 
ours,  unfortunately,  th&  expenditure  would  give  no  return  other  than  that 
of  sometime,  in  some  degree,  making  some  men  wiser,  better,  and  happier  ! 
Is  it  an  insignificant  promise,  *  Thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just  V  "—Report,  1838. 

•  "  Work  a  conversation,**  This  expresmon  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
C9rtract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hill,  written  about  1819 — ^  You  mentioned 

some  expectation  'of  seeing  B in  Wales.    Now  in  good  truth,  my  dear 

sir,  if  I  knew  at  what  time,  I  would  make  some  arrangement  or  other  that 
should  authorise  me  to  say,  that  I  could  not  possibly  visit  you  at  that  time. 
In  my  present  state  of  debility  I  feel  an  absolute  horror  of  the  necessity  of 
long  laborious  talks,  such  as  would  be  inevitable  in  a  constant  association 
with  a  man  like  him — a  thorough  College  man,  hard  disciplined,  doggedly 
literary,  and  nearly  a  stranger.  One  day  of  it  (I  know  by  experience) 
would  do  me  more  miscbief  than  a  week's  idleness  would  undo.  With 
pou  the  case  is  quite  different ; — ^we  are  old  acquaintances,— there  is  no 
obligation  of  ceremony,— we  can  talk  just  about  what  we  like,— read 
Walter  Scott, — ^be  under  no  necessity  of  mental  exertion,  but  just  as  £u 

V  2 
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being  sure  to  irritate  a  very  mjimoua  cough.  On  this 
account,  last  evening  I  sent  away  without  seeing  him  the 
person  whom^  at  all  times,  I  am  more  pleased  to  see 
than  any  one  else  from  the  town.  I  fancy  some  'little 
abatement  of  the  extreme  debility.  Any  material  amend- 
ment will  be  slow;  as  to  recovery^  in  any  moderate  or 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  I  never  think  of  it.  It  may  be 
that  life  may  last  on  two  or  three  lingering  years ;  as  the 
constitution,  radically,  is  of  the  sounder  order,  and  very 
sound  till  within  the  last  two  years.  But  my  business  is  to 
be  looking  habitualLy  to  the  end,  and  making  aU  serious 
preparation  for  it,  mider  such  constant  strong  admonition. 
In  considering,  a  day  or  two  since,  the  balance  of  good 
and  evil  of  this  last  year  and  more,  I  hoped  I  could  say,  I 
am  a  gainer,  by  the  salutary  effects  I  hope  I  have  reaped 
from  this  discipline.  I  never  prayed  more  earnestly,  nor 
probably  with  such  faithful  frequency.  *  Pray  witJiout 
ceasmg^  has  been  the  sentence  repeating  itself  in  the  silent 
thought ;  and  I  am  sure,  I  think,  that  it  will,  that  it  rnust, 
be  my  practice  to  the  last  conscious  hour  of  life.  Oh  why 
not  throughout  that  long,  indolent,  inanimate,  half-centuiy 
past !  I  ofben  think  mournfully  at  the  difference  it  would 
have  made  now,  when  there  remains  so  little  time  for  a 
more  genuine,  effective,  spiritual  life.  "What  would  become 
of  a  poor  sinfiil  soul,  but  for  that  blessed,  all-comprehensive 
Sacrifice,  and  that  intercession  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high  ?" 

On  the  24th  of  September  he  took  to  his  room,  which  he 

as  we  find  it  agreeable, — debate  with  the  young  ones, — ramble  hither  and 
thither  (that  is,  when  you  are  not  engaged), — ^in  short,  be  always  at  our 
ease;  anything  more  formal,  more  laborious,  and  more  continued  than 
this,  miserably  jades  me.    It  would  be  as  bad  as  having  to  preach  every 

day.    I  admire  B 's  intelligence  and  attainments,  but  his  being  such, 

urUeit  he  were  an  old  familiar,  would  render  prolonged  conversation  with 
him  a  kind  of  college  exercise,  of  which,  to  repeat  the  word,  my  state  of 
health  gives  me  the  utmost  horror." 
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neyer  again  left.  There  exists  no  doubt  that  his  lungs  had 
been  diseased  for  manj  years.  With  very  rare  and  slight 
exceptions,  he  betrayed  none  of  the  irritability  so  generally 
attendant  upon  the  disease.  The  religious  remarks  and 
admonitions  addressed  to  those  around  him  were  deeply 
interesting  and  affecting ;  but  it  was  not  often  that  his 
cough  and  extreme  weakness  allowed  him  to  say  much.  On 
one  occasion,  howeyer  he  spoke  at  great  length  on  "the 
duly  of  earnest,  persevering,  importunate  prayer ;"  and  at 
another  time,  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  castiilg  ourselves 
on  the  mercy  of  Gk>d  in  Christ  Jesus,  concluding  in  the 
following  words, ''  We  can  do  nothing  in  our  own  strength ; 
we  must  look  to  Jesus — our  only  Mediator — our  only  Ee- 
deemer — our  only  hope."  But  no  exhortations  could  have 
been  half'  so  impressive  as  the  uniform  patience  he  dis- 
played, and  the  self-condemnatory  remarks  he  often  made, 
indicating  a  profound  feeling  of  the  evil  of  sin. 

One  evening  when  he  appeared  very  much  exhausted,  it 
was  remarked,  "  Tou  are  very  languid  to-night."  "  Yes," 
he  replied,  "  I  shall  languish  out  of  this  mortal  life  some- 
time not  long  hence."  On  being  told  of  the  frequent  kind 
inquiries  made  for  him  by  Mends  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
said,  '*  To  all  inquiries  it's  always  the  same  answer,  and  the 
last  wiU  be  the  best  of  all."  On  the  sabbath  previous  to 
his  death,  while  a  Mend  was  reading  to  him  one  of  Dod- 
dridge's Sermons,  he  fell  asleep ;  on  awaking  he  said,  in  a 
tone  very  expressive  of  a  grateful  feeling,  ''  'Tis  a  thankless 
office  to  read  to  sleepy  people." 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  illness  he  was  very  much  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  value  of  time,  and  sometimes 
quoted  Young's  lines  on  the  subject.  Another  frequent 
topic  of  conversation  was  the  separate  state.  After  the 
death  of  any  Mend,  he  seemed  impatient  to  be  made  ao- 
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quainted  witli  the  (secrets  of  the  invisible  world.*  On.  one 
occasion  of  this  kind  (rather  more  than  a  twelvemonth 
before  his  own  decease)  he  ezdaimed,  '^  They  don't  come 
back  to  tell  us !"  and  then,  after  a  short  silence,  emphafci- 
callj  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table,  he  added,  with  a  look 
of  intense  seriousness,  "  But  we  shall  know  some  time  /" 

He  sat  up  for  a  few  hours  almost  daily  till  the  day  before 
his  death.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  time  he  often, 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  left  alone  for  a  little  while,  saying, 
that  there  was  much  he  ought  to  think  o^  and  that  in  a 
state  of  great  debility  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  think. 

During  the  whole  course  of  his  illness  he  showed  the 
greatest  consideration  for  the  servants  and  all  about  him, 
and  was  anxious  to  give  them  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 
He  never  allowed  any  one  to  sit  up,  even  for  part  of  the 
night — he  would  not  listen  to  such  ft  proposal,  and  when 
urged  would  say,  that  it  would  so  annoy  him  as  to  prevent 
his  sleeping. 

Speaking  of  his  weakness  to  one  of  his  two  servants,  who 
had  both  lived  with  him  for  about  thirty  years,  he  men- 
tioned some  things  which  he  had  not  strength  to  perform ; 
and  then  added,  "  But  I  can  pray,  and  that  is  a  glorious 
thing."     On  another  occasion  he  said  to  his  attendant, 

*  ^  The  nearer  I  approach  by  advancing  age  to  the  ^rand  experiment^ 
the  more  inquisitiye— I  might  almost  say,  restlessly  inqmsitiye, — I  become 
respecting  that  other  scene  and  state  of  oi^r  existence.  ....  The  wonder 
is,  after  fdl,  and  the  self-reproach  too,  there  should  be  a  difficulty  to  keep 
the  mind  in  a  habit  of  earnest  preparatum  for  making,  as  our  friend  ex- 
preesed  it, '  the  grand  and  final  journey.'  •  •  .  Still  another  surprise  (but 
truly  the  uncertainty  of  life,  under  idmost  any  circumstances,  $hould  not 
surprite  us)  was  caused  me  by  the  information  of  the  decease  of  Mr.  G.'s 
dau^ter;  no  other,  I  believe,  than  the  pleasing  young  lady  who  took  my 
arm  in  walking  to  the  muno-meeting  at  the  cathedral.  How  little  did  I 
think  of  her,  m  that  blooming  youth  as  bearing  the  &tal  mark  of  an 
appointment  to  be  so  prematurely  withdrawn  from  life.  If  that  had  been 
a  mtible  mark,  what  an  emotion  would  have  been  excited  in  looking  at  my 
companion  It'— Mr,  Foster  to  Mrs.  Stokes,  June  14, 1839. 
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**  Trust  in  Christ — ^trast  in  Christ."  At  another  time,  the 
serrant  heard  him  repeating  to  himself  the  words,  "  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
Thanks  be  to  Gk>d,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.*' 

On  October  3rd  he  wrote  to  Sir  J.  Easthope,  and  stated 
that  he  had  no  expectation  of  surviving  more  than  a  veiy  few 
months,  but  though  he  felt  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  a 
personal  interview,  he  "  would  not  yet  say  Parewell."  Two 
days  later,  howev^,  his  debility  had  increased  so  rapidly, 
'  that  he  limited  his  expectations  of  prolonged  life  to  only  a 
few  days,  and  ended  his  last  letter  to  the  same  firiend  with 
the  words,  "  I  commend  you  to  the  God  of  mercy,  and  very 
affectionately  bid  you — Farewell " 

His  family  were  much  struck  by  the  perfect  dignity  and 
composure  with  which,  as  soon  as  he  relinquished  all  hope 
of  even  a  partial  recoveiy,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  divine 
appointment. 

On  Saturday,  October  14th,  the  day  before  his  death,  he 
complained  of  feeling  some  confusedness  in  his  head,  and  was 
much  oppressed  in  his  breathing ;  he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  desist  that  day  from  his  usual  practice  of  hearing  some 
one  read  to  him;*  and  finding  it  very  difficult  to  converse, 
he  requested  to  be  left  quite  alone  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  This  desire  was  complied  with ;  some  of  his  family 
going  occasionally  into  his  room,  but  so  as  not  to  disturb 
him,  till  the  usual  hour  of  retiring  to  rest ;  they  then  par- 
ticularly requested  that  some  one  might  be  allowed  to  sit 
up  vnth  hipi  through  the  night.    This,  however,  he  steadily 

*.  One  of  the  last  works  read  to  him  was  a  s6rmon  by  Dr.  Doddridge  on 
"  the  incapadty  of  an  unregenerate  soul  for  relishing  the  enjoyments  of  the 
heavenly  world."  He  was  so  much  struck  with  this  sermon  that  he  desired 
his  daughters  to  promise  him  they  would  read  it  every  month,  saymg  that 
he  thought  no  one  could  r^id  it  often  without  a  salutary  effect.  Dunng 
the  last  two  or  three  days  of  his  life,  the  Scriptures  (chiefly  the  Psalms) 
were  by  his  own  dedve  exclusively  read  to  him. 
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refuBedy  though  in  consequence  of  a  long-continued  fit  of 
coughing  he  was  in  a  state  of  greater  exhaustion  than  usual. 
The  kind  old  servant  who  attended  upon  him,  from  an 
apprehension  lest  she  should  disturb  him,  did  not  go  at  all 
into  his  room  in  the  course  of  that  night,  as  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  doing  every  night  for  the  past  fortnight. 
But  towards  four  o'clock  she  went  to  the  door  of  his  room 
to  listen,  and  being  satisfied  from  the  sound  she  heard  that 
he  was  sleeping,  returned  without  going  in.  At  about  six 
o'clock  she  went  again  to  the  door,  and  this  time  hearing 
no  sound  she  went  in,  and  found  that  he  had  expired.  His 
arms  were  gently  extended,  and  his  countenance  was  as 
tranquil  as  that  of  a  person  in  a'peaceful  sleep.  Death  had 
taken  place  but  a  very  short  time,  for  only  the  forehead 
was  cold.* 

*  A  volume  of  Sermons  and  Sacramental  Addresses,  by  a  venerable 
minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  James  Hay,  D.D., 
has  recently  (1851)  been  published,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by 
Dr.  Mackelvie,  in  which  the  followmg  gratifying  reference  is  made  to  the 
present  work. 

*'  During  his  last  illness  Dr.  Hay  frequently  referred  to  *  Foster's  Cor- 
respondence,* expressing  his  liveliest  gratitude  to  God  for  directing  ids 
attention  to  such  a  work  as  a  fit  preparation  for  his  dying  bed,  and  making 
special  mention  of  passagecr  in  it  from  which  he  thought  he  had  derived 
edification  and  comfort.  It  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  become  so 
deeply  interested  in  and  impressed  by  the  work  referred  to,  for  never  were 
two  men  so  diverse  in  every  respect,  piety  excepted,  as  John  Foster  and 
Dr.  Hay.  The  one  was  continually  looking  at  the  sombre^  the  other  at  the 
bright  side  of  things;  the  one  was  pensive,  the  other  cheerful;  the  one 
contemplative,  the  other  active ;  the  one  retiring,  the  other  bustling ;  the 

one  speculative,  the  other  practical But  Dr.  Hay  found  in  the 

letters  of  John  Foster  a  freshness  of  thought,  vigour  of  intellect,  inde- 
pendence of  judgment,  and  earnestness  of  manner,  which  accorded  with 
the  yoathfiil  ener;^  of  mind  he  retained  to  the  last,  and  made  him  feel  as 
if  he  had  met  with  something  new  in  literature.  Besides,  the  frequent 
allusions  in  those  letters  to  the  unseen  world,  and  the  departed  relatives 
who  people  it,  stirred  the  under  current  of  Dr«  Hay^s  feelings,  which  other 
authors  seldom  reached,  and  filled  his  mind  with  images  of  objects 
exquisitely  lovely  and  peculiarly  dear  to  him.  How  often  does  the  ocean 
seem  smooth  on  its  surface,  while  there  is  a  ground-swell  that  is  agitating 
all  beneath ;  and  so  it  is  with  a  heart  that  has  known  much  sorrow ;  its 
sadness  continues  long,  long  after  the  exciting  cause  has  died  away,  and 
when  the  countenance  seems  to  be  wearing  a  perpetual  smile.    The  state 
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On  the  following  Saturday  his  remainB  were  laid  in  the 
grave,  which  just  seventeen  years  before  had  been  opened 
to  receive  those  of  his  son,  in  the  burial-ground  belonging 
to  the  chapel  at  Downend,  where  he  formerly  preached. 

of  Dr.  Hay's  mind  was  the  type  of  our  remark,  and  his  general  deportment 
the  embodiment  of  our  figure.  But  an  additional  cause  of  his  deep 
interest  in  this  book  was  the  fact  that  the  death-bed  scene  of  John  Foster 
given  in  it,  was  the  last  he  ever  contemplated,  was  one  he  greatly  admired, 
and  one  which  as  far  as  possible  he  sought  to  realize  in  his  own.  In  short, 
,  that  interest  was  a  practical  commentary  which  he  was  affording  without 
intending  it,  on  the  text, '  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteoud^  and  Jet 
my  last  end  be  like  his.'" — Memoir,  p.  100. 
His  biographer  quotes  the  following  entiy  in  Dr.  Hay^  diary: — 
'*  February,  1848.  We  have  gone  through  Macauley's  two  volumes  of 
the  History  of  England,— a  work  which  discovers  great  talent  and  research. 
We  read  it  with  bJte^less  anxiety,  but  felt  more  satisfaction  from  the 
perusal  of  Noel's  book  on  the  Sepiuration  of  Church  and  State. .  • .  Much, 
however,  as  we  enjoyed  Macauley  and  Noel,  the  interest  created  by  each 
and  both  fell  greatly  short,  to  me  at  least,  of  that  excited  by  the  ^  liife 
and  Correspondence  of  John  Foster.'  That  was  a  mait  of  a  bold,  powerful, 
and  daring  mind, — sometimes  too  daring,  for  he  occasionally  wandered 
from  the  truth  in  his  gropings  after  it.  Still  he  kept  in  the  path  that  leads 
to  glory;  and  no  doubt,  has  found,  and  is  now  enjoying  it.  I  always 
admired  him,  but  never  so  much  as  after  I  had  read  his  letters,  and  came 
to  know  his  experiences.  I  am  content  with  one  reading  of  Macauley  and 
Noel,  but  I  shall  turn  again  and  again  to  Foster.  His  letters  to  the  Rev. 
Josifdi  Hill  afforded  me  high  though  melancholy  satisfaction.  What  a 
touching  scene  he  opens  up  in  one  of  them,  where  he  refers  to  the  death  of 
his  son !  and  how  solemn  the  question  he  puts  in  connection  with  it !  .  .  • 
0  how  fidly  my  mind  and  heart  respond  to  these  sentiments  and  feelings. 
The  reading  of  them  touches  a  chord  in  my  soul  which  I  thought  had 
ceased  to  vibrate,  and  seems  to  recall  a  solemn  dirge  in  which  I  had  often 
taken  part."— Pp.  97—99. 

It  will  enable  the  reader  to  enter  more  fiilly  into  the  force  of  Dr.  Hay's 
last  observation,  to  be  informed  that  he  lived  to  the  age  of  fourscore,  and 
of  his  eleven  children  survived  all  save  one. 
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OOm.   TO  MBS.   BTOEES. 
[On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Stokes.] 

SiapUion,  Feb.  20,  1839. 

Mt  deab  old  Ybjxsd, — ^For  how  truly  I  may  name 
you  80,  when  I  am  looking  back  over  a  period  or  nearly 
thirty  years,  that  have  passed  away  since  I  was  first  re- 
ceived m  your  house,  with  all  the  kindness  of  yourself  and 
of  him  who  was  then  your  companion  there ;  and  during 
which  there  has  been  a  succession  of  times  and  scenes 
which  we  have  all  three  happily  enjoyed  together. 

Within  the  last  two  months,  one  of  these,  and  then 
another,  and  another,  has  been  brought  back  in  lively 
images  to  my  memory,  with  an  interest  in  which  a  painful 
sentiment  has  deeply  mingled  with  that  of  pleasure. 
Pleasing  events  and  experiences  which  are  long  pafit  and 
gone,  bring  a  jpensiveness  in  the  reflection  itseu  that  they 
are  past  and  irrevocable.  This,  feeling,  however,  can  l)e 
somewhat  relieved  so  long  as  there  remain  the  possibility 
and  the  means  of  renewing  the  pleasure,  and  being  happy 
again  in  the  same  manner  from  the  same  causes.  But 
when  the  final  withdrawment  of  one  indispensable  partici- 
pator of  those  pleasures  has  taken  away  that  possibility, 
the  remembrance  of  them  is  accompanied  by  a  very  mourn- 
ful sentiment.  It  is  with  a  melancholy  emotion  that  we 
say,  ''With  him  I  can  behold  those  scenes,  converse  on 
those  subjects,  share  the  social  animation — no  more." 
Ofben  I  have  in  imagination  placed  myself  in  some  de- 
lightful spot  or  stage  in  North  Wales,  and  thought  how  I 
should  feel  if  I  were  to  be  there  again ;  what  a  strong  and 
mournful  admonition  there  would  be  of  the  absence  of  our 
friend;   how    memory  would    interfere    to    preclude   l^he 

Sleasure;  how  every  object  adapted  in  itself  to  inspire 
elight,  would  remind  me  of  something  that  was  fatally 
wanting.  And  in  the  more  quiet  situations,  in  the  domes- 
tic intercourse  or  the  social  party,   the  silent  thought 
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(wliile  eveiy  Mend  was  contibuting  to  the  pleasure),  the 
thought  would  be,  "  Where  is  Aw  intelligent  and  friendly 
countenance  and  animated  voice  P" 

You  will  often  have  felt  a  momentaiy  prompting  to  look 
at  a  part  of  the  room,  or  at  a  chair,  where  he  ui^  more 
commonly  to  sit ;  to  see  the  door  opening  into  your  apart- 
ment with  a  feeling  as  if  it  should  be  7^  that  is  coming  in : 
to  look  at  and  handle  some  article  of  his  apparel,  or  some 
implement  of  his  fiimiliar  use,  or  some  favountie  book,  with 
a  sentiment  that  almost  says,  *'  Is  it  absolutely  true  that  he 
has  used  this  for  the  last  time  ?" 

Among  the  feelings  caused  by  the  loss  of  domestic 
friends,  ww  thin^  have  in  my  own  case  been  more  striking 
than  the  impression  of  their  absolute  and  entire  turrender 
of  the  things  that  specially  and  individually  belonged  to 
them.  This  or  that  was  lus  or  hers, — ^peciUiarly  and  per- 
sonally so ;  perhaps  a  favourite  article ;  but  they  make  no 
claim  to  it  now;  it  is  totallv  yielded  up ;  let  go,  absolutely 
and  for  ever ;  it  is  now  a  thing  infinitely  indSerent  to  the 
person  who  called  it  "mine;"  it  may  be  taken  by  any 
person,  or  for  any  use.  The  late  proprietor  wants  it  no 
longer,  knows  it  no  more. 

No  doubt  the  real  principle  of  the  pensive  emotion  ex- 
cited by  this  surrender  and  relinquishment  is,  that  it  tells 
us,  in  this  secondary  manner  of  evidence,  that  he  has  also 
quitted  rs;  has  withdrawn  his  claims  upon  us,  and  has 
ceased  to  interfere  with  our  concerns  and  proceedings. 

Yet  it  will  often  occur  as  an  idea  nowise  irrational  or 
improbable,  that  perhaps  the  loved  and  departed  friend,  in 
what  is,  as  to  our  perceptions,  an  absence  entire  and  ab- 
solute,  may  not  really  have  become  a  siranger.  I  have 
often  thought  it  highly  probable  that  the  departed  friends 
who  took  a  warm  and  faithful  interest  in  our  welfare  may 
do  so  still.  A  benevolent  remembrance  of  us  they  necei' 
sarUy  have.  But  why  not  much  more  than  that  ?  "Why 
should  it  appear  improbable  that  they  have  the  means  of 
being  apprised  of  our  situation  and  conduct,  and  even  our 
feelings;  and  that  they  maintain,  in  a  continuance^  a 
frienfiy  interest  for  us ;  watching,  as  it  were,  our  progress 
toward  the  appointed  moment  of  our  passing  affcer  them 
through  death  i*    Some  good  and  wise  men  have  even  mi^- 
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tained  it  as  not  improbable  that  thej  may  be  employed  in 
kind  offices  for  their  pious  survivors,  in  numble  co-opera- 
tion with  angelic  agents.  We  cannot  know  it;  but  we 
ma^  be  allowed  to  indulge  a  pleasing  and  coosolatoiy  idea 
which  contradicts  no  principle  of  reaflon,  and  no  doctrine 
of  revelation.  At  the  very  least  we  may  feel  confidently 
assured  that  they,  retain  us  so  much  in  mind  as  to  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  our  final  welfare,  and  in  the  anticipation 
of  our  transition  to  their  society.  The  day  of  resurrec- 
tion is  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  the  consummation  of 
the  felicity  of  the  follower^  of  Christ.  But  that  event 
must  certainly  be  far  distant ;  and  I  sometimes  wonder  that 
religious  teachers  advert  so  little,  in  any  distinct  terms,  to 
the  state  immediately  afber  death ;  which  inspiration  has 
so  expressly  asserted  to  be  a  state  of  consciousness,  and  of 
happiness  to  faij}hful  souls. 

It  is  true  (and  it  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  mys- 
terious things  in  the  economy  of  the  divine  government), 
that  the  information  afforded  us  by  revelation  on  this  sub* 
ject  is  extremely  limited.  But,  assume  only  that  the  state 
of  good  men  immediately  afber  death  is  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness, of  deliverance  from  all  the  iUs  of  mortality, 
and  above  all  from  sin,  and  then  what  a  grand  series  of 
felicities  they  have  in  prospect  before  the  resurrection  which 
is  yet  at  the  distance  of  many  ages,  possibly  of  thousands 
of  years.  Their  close  vicinity  to  that  state,  on  which  they 
are  to  enter  afber  a  few  years  at  all  events,  and  many 
of  them  in  much  shorter  time,  may  weU  bring  the  sub- 
ject and  the  anticipation  to  press  with  a  more  immediate 
interest  than  even  the  resurrection  itself.  How  short  a 
time  comparatively,  at  the  most,  you  will  have  to  wait 
for  the  call  to  rejoin  the  friend  who  is  gone  before  you. 
How  near,  how  very  near,  he  was  to  the  other  world  and 
the  other  life,  when  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  me,  in 
which  he  made  so  striking  a  reference  to  the  '*  grand  and 
final  journey,"* — ^being  then  not  more,  I  think,  than  about 

*  **  But  siould  these  pleasmg  antidpations  be  suspended,  by  any  one  or 
more  of  us  being  called  away  on  tfuU  grand  and  finai  journey  from  the 
world,  for  which  we  were  all  sent  into  it,  may  that  event  prove  to  those 
who  depart,  rather  a  glorious  compensation  for,  than  disappointment  of, 
whatever  pleasures  we  had  been  promising  ourselves  here^  and  an  efficient 
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eight  weeks — eight  little  weeks !  from  his  departure  to  the 
pther  world.  Oh  what  an  emphasis  of  interest  if  he  could 
have  known  how  near  he  was !  But  he  needed  not  this 
knowledge  as  a  warning  ;  he  had  taken  the  solemn  warning 
long,  long  before;  and  sought  to  be  in  a  habitual  pre- 
paration. Let  us,  unknowing  where  in  the  dark  distance 
before  us  is  the  appointed  hour,  let  us  eaxnestlj  do  the 
same. 

You,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  need  to  be  instructed  in  the 
topics  which  are  available  for  both  consolation  and  admo- 
nition.   Your  own  thoughts  remind  you  that,  estimable  as 
was  the  friend  who  had  been  called  away,  and  deserving  of 
a  warm  affection  while  present,  and  still  when  now  absent, 
there  is  yet  one  being,  the  Supreme  Friend,  who  claims  a 
still  more  devoted  affection,  and  that  the  affection  due  to 
him,  infinitely  due,  includes  submission,  acquiescence,  re- 
signation; and  even  an  approbation  of  his  proceedings. 
You  know  that  he  can,  by  an  increased  sense  of  his  favour, 
make  a  compensation  for  what  he  takes  away,  and  that  his 
throne  of  mercy  is  constantly  accessible  to  the  petitioner 
for  that  blessing;  and  that  there  is  an  all-powerful  In- 
tercessor there.    You  are  reminded  that  a  Christian  is  not 
"  to  sorrow  as  those  that  have  no  hope."     You  are  aware 
that  life,  while  continued  to  you,  has  still  its  duties,  which 
are  incompatible  with  a  yielding  up  of  the  mind  to  be 
"  swallowed  up  of  overmuch  sorrow."     Affection  for  the 
friend  who  has  been  withdrawn  from  you,  in  order  to 
be  what  it  should  be,  will  include  a  grateful  pleasure  in 
thinking  what  he  has  gained  by  the  removal.    You  have 
to  consider  also  through  what  a  very  long  period  you  ha/oe 
possessed,  what  is  now,  wisely  and  for  the  best  beyond  all 
doubt,  withdrawn  from  you.     Gratitude  for  that  should 
not  be  lost  in  present  sorrow.    True,  indeed,  the  having 
lost  a  blessing  long  enjoyed  might  be  lamented  with  bit- 
terness almost  unminglea,  if  there  were  nothing  in  pros- 
pect, if  the  loss  were  total  and  final.    But  how  different  is 
your  anticipation  of  hereafter;  and  this  difference  should 
have  its  effect,  it  claims  to  have  its  effect, — ^in  counteracting 

incitement  to  those  left  behind  more  diligently  and  ardently  to  seek  and 
insure  their  interest  in  the  solid  and  permanent  enjoyment  of  those  sublime 
scenes  and  that  exalted  companionship.'' — Mr.  Stokes  to  Mr,  Potter, 
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the  sorrow.  Time  also,  though  you  may  as  yet  hardly  be 
able  to  beKeve  it,  unll  hj  degrees  have  a  softening  in- 
fluence. And  meanwhUe,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  you 
should  have  the  resolution  to  resume  somewhat  of  the 
activities  of  life,  and  of  the  former  social  habits,  as  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  your  situation  may  admit,  or  may 
supply  occasions. 

....  You  will  well  believe  that  I  set  a  very  special  value 
on  the  boa,  which  you  so  kindly  gave  me  as  a  token  for  the 
remembrance  of  our  departed  mend.  How  often  and  how 
many  years  it  has  served  as  a  kind  of  medium  of  pleasant 
commimication  between  us ! 

The  flowers  wiQ  soon  appear  in  your  garden.  I  fear  they 
will  not  appear  quite  so  beautiful  and  cheerful  as  they  were 
wont  to  do.  But  still  I  hope  the  reviving  spring  will  not 
have  lost  all  its  attractions.  A  poet  has  said  mournfully, 
that  no  spring  returns  to  man.  But  this  is  not  true  of 
pious  men.  The  case  is  only,  that  it  is  a  spring  season 
lon^  deferred.    But  it  is  in  reserve,  and  will  come  at  last. 


CCIV.     TO   THE   EEV.   B.   ELTOK,  D.D.,   OF  BBOWK 
UHriVEESITT,  BHODE   ISLAKD,   TJ.  S. 

March  24,  1839. 

My  deab  Sib. — "  The  Great  "Western  "  is  expected  to  be 
soon  in  here,  shortly  to  be  off  again  toward  your  side  of 
the  Atlantic ;  and  1  am  unwilling  that  its  vast  lading  of 
letters  (hundreds  of  thousands  I  am  told)  should  not 
include  a  few  lines  to  Ehode  Island,  the  first  I  think  I 
have  ever  written  to  America. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  recent  note,  accompanying 
a  volume  of  the  "  Collections,"  and  also  for  a  favour  of 
long  previous  note,  the  packet  which  conveyed  a  friendly 
letter  from  you  with  several  pamphlets,  and  the  very  remark- 
able poem  "What  Cheer."* 

....  That  "  What  Cheer "  is  truly,  as  I  have  already 
described. it,  a  very  remarkable  performance,  in  every  sense ; 
the  wild  and  gloomy  scene ;  the  strange  adventures ;  the 
*  Tide  Letter  cc.  to  Rev.  Dr.  Price,  p.  156. 
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singular  character  of  Williams ;  the  eminent  fact  of  his 
being  the  first  protester  for  absolute  religious  liberty; 
and  the  great  poetic  power  with  which  the  whole  is  dis- 
played; power  in  all  ways,  of  giving  a  distinct  visible 
reality  to  every  scene,  object,  and  transaction ;  of  inventing 
striking  incidents ;  of  discriminating  characters ;  of  carry- 
ing a  pervading  intellectual  tone  of  interesting  sentiment 
and  reflection  through  what  is  in  substance  so  wild,  stem, 
and  rugged ;  and  of  dear,  succinct  narrative ;  really  rapid, 
while  a^arenthf  '*  progressing "  with  a  quiet,  unagitated 
movement. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Eclectic  Eeview  (recently 
taken  up  in  a  new  series,  with  much  improved  execution), 
finds  its  way  to  Ehode  Island.  Some  months  back  it  had 
rather-  a  long  article  on  the  "  What  Cheer,"  much  in  the 
form  of  an  analysis  of  the  stoiy,  adapted  to  exhibit  the 
work  as  of  extraordinary  interest,  with  the  material  defect 
(acknowledged  by  the  writer),  of  not  giving  a  due  share 
of  specimens.  It  would,  however,  I  uiink  rather  please 
the  poet  than  otherwise,  if  he  happened  to  see  it.  Can 
this  De  the  only  production  of  a  man  of  such  conspicuous 
talent  P  ^It  should  not  be  so.  At  tjie  same  time,  I  dare 
say  he  feels  that  he  would  look  around  in  vain  for  another 
subject  so  striking,  so  new,  so  capable  of  being  displayed 
in  strange,  vivid,  and  imposing  imagery.  It  is  well,  at 
all  events,  that  such  distin^shed  ability  is  in  exercise 
for  pubHc  service,  in  a  judicial  capacity  when  not  in  a 
literary  one. 

Here  we  have,  as  you  observe,  suffered  a  serious  and 
irreparable  withdrawment  of  mental  abililyfrom  public 
usefulness,  since  you  were  here.  There  needs  no  mention 
of  Hall;  but  in  a  different  and  much  less  conspicuous 
way,  Anderson  was  a  man  of  very  great  value,  of  strong 
mind,  ample  and  various  attainments,  and  intent  on  ren- 
dering them  useful  in*  his  position  as  a  tutor.  The  regret 
for  his  loss  had  the  aggravation  that  he  was  as  to  age  in 
what  might  be  regarded  as  the  prime  of  life  and  mental 
power,  not  having  attained  his  fiftieth  year.  His  successor 
is  a  very  worthy  young  man  jfrom  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

I  am  glad  you  can  speak  so  favourably  of  the  progress 
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and  prospects  of  your  Institution.  It  is  gratifying  to 
think  of  the  ^reat  ntmher  of  your  American  seminaries, 
and  of  there  being  in  your  vast  community  so  prevalent 
a  desire  for  instruction  of  all  kinds,  but  especially  of 
religious  instruction,  as  to  absorb,  so  to  speak,  the  living 
knowledge,  and  all  the  Christian  teachers  continually  sent 
out  from  so  many  schools.  I  believe  there  is  not  in  your 
general  population  anything  near  such  dreadful  proportion 
of  ignorance,  as,  to  the  disgrace,  the  infamy  of  all  the 
**  Church  and  State  "  authorities  from  age  to  age,  and  of 
the  whole  aristocracy,  has  been  suffered  to  continue  in 
this  country,  down  to  this  hour.  And  at  this  hour  there 
is  no  hopeful  prospect  of  cmy  great  national  measure  to 
remove  or  mitigate  the  curse  and  plague.  Our  present 
liberal  government  (nominally  the  government)  are  power- 
less to  accomplish  any  grand  scheme  of  national  improve- 
ment, however  well  disposed.  We  are,  spite  of  Keform 
BlQs  kad  all  that,  under  a  decided  and  undisguised 
domination  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  they,  the  great  majority 
of  the  church  included,  have  no  desire  but  the  contrary, 
for  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  popular  mass,  by  education 
in  any  fair  sense  of  that  word.  * 

It  is  now  many  years  since,  that,  in  a  piece  named  an 
Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance,  I  attempted  a 
briei  exposure  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  people 
in  this  respect,  and  of  its  mischiefs  and  calamities.  Tnough 
it  has  never  excited  much  attention,  there  is  now  printing 
here  in  Bristol  a  new  edition  to  be  sold  very  cheap,  which 
I  have  very  carefully  revised,  making  very  many  verbal, 
and  a  few,  very  few,  more  material  corrections;  so  that 
I  should  not  in  any  event  correct  it  any  more.  I  ought 
to  be  something  better  than  pleased — thankful — ^for  any 
good  that  I  hear  of  as  effected  by  the  Introduction  to 
Doddridge. 

....  As  to  national  affairs  we  continue,  and  are  likely 
to  continue,  in  the  same  wretched  plight.  Each  year,  and 
each  parliamentary  session,  our  boasted  Beform  Bill  has 
sunk  lower  and  lower  in  worthlessness. 

Tours,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect, 

J.  FOSTEB. 
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CCnr.    TO  THE  BEY.   T.   CLOWES. 
[On  the  Intermediate  State,] 

June  23, 1839. 

Allow  me  to  apologize  for  not  having  long  since  acknow- 
ledged your  letter,  and  attempted  something  in  the  way  of 
answer.  "But  truly  I  hare  much  more  need  to  ask  for,  than 
competence  to  offer,  anything  to  be  called  opinions  on  the 
interesting  subject  of  which  you  write. 

It  would  seem  that  the  generality  of  oiur  fellow  Christians 
are  content  to  have  no  such  opinions.  Beposing  on  an 
indistinct  idea,  or  an  idea  formed  on  common  figures  and 
analogies,  of  heaven,  and  going  to  heaven,  they  are  exempt 
from  any  restless  curiosity  about  an  intermediate  state. 
This  does  appear  somewhat  strange,  when  it  is  considered 
how  very  distinct  a  state  there  must  be  fipom  that  which  is 
to  follow  the  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment ;  when  it 
is  considered  too,  that  while  the  latter  is  at  a  vast  distance, 
(as  we  measure  time),  a  few  years  at  the  most,  possibly,  as 
to  some  of  us,  but  a  few  months,  or  even  days,  lie  between 
us  and  the  next  stage  of  .our  existence.  What  we  shall 
behold,  and  shall  be,  so  very  soon^  is  surely  a  matter  of 
mighty  interest. 

IVom  the  consideration  of  its  close  approach,  almost,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  to  contact  with  so  advanced  an  a^.  as 
mine,  it  has  often  an  ascendency  in  my  thoughts  over  the 
ultimate  state  beheld  in  such  remoteness  of  prospect. 

I  assume  with  entire  confidence  the  soul's  consciousness 
after  death ;  this  is  implied  in  many  passages  of  Scripture ; 
but  a  number  of  them  (often  cited)  assert  it  in  so  plain  a 
manner,  that  nothing  but  the  most  resolute  perversity  of 
criticism  can  attempt  to  invalidate  them. 

But  it  often  appears  to  me  one  of  the  dark  thin^  in  the 
divine  government  that  revelation,  considered  as  intended 
to  impress  and  influence  our  minds,  as  well  as  to  inform 
them,  in  regard  to  our  concern  with  hereafter,  should  have 
limited  the  communication  to  so  very  narrow  an  extent  be- 
yond the  mere  fact.  It  is  true,  that  solemn  mystery  has  an 
imposing  effect  on  minds  habitually  contemplative,  or  oc- 
casionalfy  excited  to  earnest  thought.    But  still,  what  is  so 

VOL.  n.  o 
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very  niTsteriotiB,  so  much  of  the  element  of  darkness,  as  not 
even  to  sliadow  out  any  defined  images,  frustrating  the 
attempt  to  descry  or  shape  them,  is  apt  to  make  but  a  tran- 
sitory impression — an  impression  much  depending  on  the 
mood  of  the  mind,  since  there  are  no  distinct  forms  to 
become  fixed  and  abiding  in  the  understanding. 

It  is  probable  that  some  circumstances  of  the  invisible 
economy  may  be  of  such  a  nature,  so  little  in  analogy  with 
anything  within  our  present  experience  or  knowledge,  that 
they  could  not  be  conveyed  intelligibly  in  the  language  of 
this  world.  But  there  might  be  presented  plainly  to  our 
understanding,  through  that  medium,  by  a  messenger  from 
the  other  wond,  many  things  on  which  a  thoughtful  spirit 
would,  if  permitted,  solicit  a  communication  from  such  a 
messenger.  If  we  might  be  allowed  to  imagine  such  an 
exception  to  a  general  kw,  as  a  brief  visit  from  a  departed 
friend,  with  permission  of  making  to  us  some  disclosures  of 
the  unseen  economy,  an  earnest  inquisitiveness,  heretofore 
indulged  in  vain,  might  prompt  such  inquiries  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Where  is  it — ^in  what  realm  of  the  creation, — and  have 
you  an  abode  fixed  to  one  locality?  Do  you  exist  as  an 
absolutely  imembodied  spirit;  or  have  you  some  material 
vehicle,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature?  In  what  manner  was 
it  at  vour  entrance  verified  to  you  that  you  were  in  another 
world,  and  with  what  emotion?  Was  an  angel  the  con- 
ductor ?  How  does  the  strange  phenomenon.  Deaths  appear 
to  you,  now  that  you  looh  hade  upon  it  P  What  thought  or 
feeling  have  you  respecting  your  deserted  body  ?  "Wnat  is 
your  mode  of  perceiving  external  existence,  and  to  what 
extent  does  that  perception  reach  ?  Do  you  retain  a  vivid 
and  comprehensive  remembrance  of  the  world  and  the  life 
which  you  have  quitted  ?  Are  you  associated  with  the 
friendfr  who  preceded  you  in  death  ?  What  is  the  manner 
of  intercommunication  ?  What  are  specifically  your  employ- 
ments ?  WJiat  account  do  you  take  of  time  ?  What  new 
manner  of  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  ?  Is  there 
a  personal  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ?  Have  you  a 
sense,  a  faculty,  to  perceive  angels,  as  personal  objects^ 
analogously  to  what  we  should  here  call  a  visible  appear- 
ance ?    Are  you  admitted  to  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 
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wise  and  good  of  ancient  times  P  Is  there  an  assignment 
into  classes  ?  Do  the  newly  arrived  acqnire  immediately  an 
adaptation  to  the  amazing  change?  I)o  you  still  take  a 
peculiar  interest  for  those  who  were  dear  to  yon,  whom  you 
have  left  behind  ?  Have  you  any  intimation  how  long  it 
will  be  before  they  follow  ?  Are  you  apprised  continuously 
of  much,  or  of  anything,  that  is  taking  place  on  earth ;  it 
so,  by  what  means,  and  with  what  feelings  ?  Have  you  any 
appomted  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  ?  Is  the 
awful  mystery  of  the  Divine  Gk)vernment  of  this  world  in 
any  degree  cleared  up  to  your  view  P  Is  the  great  intel- 
lectual superiority  which  some  have  possessed  on  earth 
maintained  in  the  other  world  P  Is  there  a  continual  pro- 
gress in  knowledge ;  if  so,  must  not  those  who  have  been  in 
the  spiritual  wond  centuries,  or  thousands  of  years,  be  so 
immensely  in  advance  of  those  recently  entering,  as  to  be 
ahnost  humiliating  to  the  latter  P  In  what  manner  is  the 
retributive  destination  signified? — ^is  it  by  any  formal  ju- 
dicial ac^,  or  only  by  a  deep  internal  consciousness  P  Is  the 
separation  so  wide  between  the  good  and  evil  that  no  dis- 
tinct information  of  the  condition  of  the  one  is  conveyed  to 
the  other ;  or  are  they  so  mutually  apprised  as  our  fiord's 

Cble  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  would  seem  to  intimate? 
r  is  maintained  your  complacency  in  the  appointment  to 
wait  an  indefinite,  out  certamly  very,  very  long  period,  be- 
fore the  attainment  of  complete  and  ultimate  happiness  P 

Such  inquiries  (thus  noted  without  sequence  or  order) 
will  sometimes  be  started  in  meditative  thought ;  and  most 
of  them  could  be  intelligibly  answered  by  the  supposed 
visitant,  bringing  the  experience  of  the  other  world.  That 
which  would  be  the  intelligible  answer,  that  is,  the  state- 
-ment  of  the  truth,  the  &ct,  miffht  have  been,  on  the  most 
important  of  them,  communicated  by  Bevelation.  And  a 
fnoriy  it  might  have  been  conceived  that  such  knowledge, 
in  a  certain  selection  and  measure,  would  be  a  highly  pro- 
per and  almost  necessary  part  of  a  revelation  to  beings  so 
profoundly  interested  in  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
needing  the  utmost  force  of  impression  to  secure  their  due 
attention  to  it. 

Why  then,  did  Bevelation,  while  answering  ^in  the  aflSp- 
mative  the  question, — ^Is  there  a  conscious  state  after 
o2 
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Death?  witbbold  an  answer  to  these  inquiries,  which 
would  solicit  some  knowledge  of  the  manner  and  cirewn- 
etanees  ofitf 

Necessarily  we  are  convinced  that  this  silence  is  for  the 
best;  but  perhaps  not  in  the  sense  which  the  words  would 
at  first  view  seem  to  import ;  namely,  that  the  withholding 
of  the  information  is  more  conducive  to  our  spiritual  in- 
terest than  the  communication  of  it  would  have  been.  Por 
the  best,  it  mu8t  be  in  the  sense  that  it  i«  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  by  which  infinite  wisdom  and  justice  govern 
.the  world.  But  as  a  depraved  race,  we  are  placed  under  a 
punitive  dispensation ;  a  part  of  which  is,  that  many  things 
.which  woula  be  for  our  good,  even  our  spiritual  good,  are 
withheld. 

Divine  grace  itself,  the  supreme  good,  the  sine  qud  nan, 
to  man,  of  happy  existence  here  and  hereafter,  while  not 
conferred  at  all  on  the  vast  majority,  why  so  partially  con- 
ferred on  those  who  do  receive  a  measure  of  it  ?  As  an 
ampler  communication  of  it  would  be  unspeakably  beneficial, 
.the  restriction  must  be  because  a  sinful  race  are  doomed 
not  to  receive  what  would  be  most  for  their  good.  It  may 
be  by  the  same  rule  that  we  are  denied  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  invisible  world  as  would  have  tended  to  make  the 
prospect  of  that  world  more  influentially  impressive.  And 
.it  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  that  a  few  of  the  special 
facts  of  that  world,  revealed  discemibly  through  the  solemn 
mystery,  90  discemibly  as  to  bear  an  evident  character  of 
reality,  though  not  presented  with  an  unshaded  palpable 
prominent  distinctness,  detached  wholly  from  the  mystery 
of  the  scene, — might  and  would  contribute  to  keep  our 
minds  directed,  and  under  a  graver  impression,  to  that 
region  which  it  infinitely  imports  us  to  be  preparing  to 
enter.  That  such  a  disclosure  is  not  made,  may  therefore 
be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  punitive  economy. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  our  Lord  has  said,  "  Neither 
would  they  believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  But 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  understand  this  declaration  as 
regarding  more  than  a  strong  conviction  of  the  general  fact 
of  a  ftiture  state  of  retribution ;  the  evidence  for  which  is 
assumed  to  be  so  sufficient  that  the  rejection  of  it  betrays 
9,  state  of  mind  on  which  any  corroborative  evidence  would 
equally  be  lost. 
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It  would  not  be  a  fair  inference  from  this,  that  to  minds 
fiiUj  convinced  of  that  great  truth,  and  IJioughtful  con- 
cerning it,  some  more  special  information  would  be  useless. 
Even  as  to  the  case  put  by  our  Lord,  it  is  not  said  that 
a  visit  of  one  from  the  dead  would  not  be  a  corroborative, 
and  might  not  be  a  valuable,  circumstance  of  evidence,  but 
that  it  would  be,  with  all  the  other  evidence,  unavailing  to 
minds  of  such  injldel  hardness. 

But,  that  mjjsterious  hereafter ! — ^We  must  submit  to  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  dark ;  and  have  to  walk  by  faith  in  the 
mere  general  fact,  of  a  conscious  and  rembutive  state 
immediately  after  death ;  revealed  without  definitions,  illus- 
trations, and  expansion  into  a  field  of  varieties  and  specific 
forms.  Still,  a  contemplative  spirit  hovers,  with  insup- 
pressible  inquisitiveness,  about  the  dark  frontier,  beyond 
which  it  knows  that  wonderful  realities  are  existing,  realities 
of  greater  importance  to  it  than  the  whole  world  on  this 
side  of  that  hmit.  "We  watch  for  some  glimmer  through 
any  part  of  the  solemn  shade;  but  still  are  lefb  to  the 
faint,  dubious  resources  of  analogy,  imagination,  conjecture ; 
and  are  never  satisfied  with  any  attempt  at  a  defined 
conception,  shaped  by  other  minds  or  our  own.  If  it  be  a 
conception  indistinct  and  variable,  and,  so  to  speak,  merely 
elemental,  it  does  not  take  strong  hold  of  the  imagination ; 
if  it  be  reduced  to  a  decided  and  specific  delineation,  it 
comes  almost  inevitably  into  so  near  an  analogy  to  our 
terrestrial  condition,  that  the  mind  recoils  from  it,  both  as 
being  of  too  familiar  and  homely  an  aspect,  and  as  being 
essentially  improbable  when  we  reflect  what  a  mighly 
difference  there  must  be,  in  the  mode  and  perhaps  the 
scene  of  existence,  between  the  present  state  and  that  of 
a  disembodied  spirit.  How  changed  must  be  the  nature  of 
our  relations  when  we  have  passed  away  from  under  all 
known  laws  of  the  material  world,  and  are  received  inta 
the  spiritual  system.  The  mind  has  not,  therefore,  the 
power  to  accept  a  scheme  which  would  figure  its  new  mode 
of  existence  in  close  analogy  to  the  present. — This  is  felt 
in  reading  Mr.  Sheppard's  very  ingenious,  and  in  many 
parts  beautiful,  ideal  creation  in  his  "  Autumn  Dkbam."* 

<.  *  An  Autumk  Dream  :  Thoughts  in  Yene,  on  the  Intennediate  State 
of  Happy  Spirits,  &c.,  with  a  Dissertation  concerning  the  mind  of  the  lower 
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It  is  an  imagery  very  pleasing  to  look  upon;  but  there 
is  still  a  sentiment  which  prompts  to  say,  No ;  it  is  too 
much  like  this  terrestrial  place  and  state  where  we  are; 
it  is  a  poetical  refinement  rather  than  an  essential  change  ; 
my  mind  cannot  yield  itself;  though  unable  to  dream  a 
fairer  vision.  Indeed  it  cannot  dream  a  vision  to  which 
it  would  or  could  yield  itself  content  that  such  should  be 
the  reality — of  which  it  would  complacently  say,  ^  Let  it 
be  so."  , 

We  wish  to  take  what  advantage  we  can  of  the  few 
intimations  afforded  by  Bevelation.  "  Paradise ;"  "  Abra- 
ham's bosom  ;"  being  "  with  Christ ;"  "  present  with  the 
Lord." 

I  suppose  there  is  an  agreement  of  learned  men  that 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  and  subsequently  the  early 
Christians,  the  term  Paradise  designated  the  happy  part  of 
the  invisible  world — the  Hades,  to  which  departing  spirits 
are  conveyed, — ^and  that  it  must  have  been  employed  by  our 
Lord  and  St.  Paul  in  that  sense. 

It  must  be  &  place  ;  the  existing  spirit  exists  somewheve  ; 
but  whether  within  even  our  mundane  (solar)  system, 
there  can  be  no  surmise,  but  this — ^that  it  woidd  hardly 
seem  probable  the  spirit  should  be  removed  indefinitely 
&r  from  the  world  to  which  it  has  belonged  but  a  moment 
before,  and  which  is  the  old  place  of  sojourn  of  the  order 
of  beings  to  which  it  is  still  inseparably  related.  And 
yet  what  world  in  our  system,  under  the  same  physical 
laws,  by  the  testimony  of  science  as  our  own,  can  be 
conceived  to  have  any  peculiar  fitness  for  the^  receptacle 
and  abode  of  spirits  ?  One  ingenious  speculator  will  have 
the  appointed  place  to  be  the  sun.  In  the  indulgence  of 
imagination  one  would,  certainly,  have  less  objection  to  that 
sublime  luminary  than  to  any  of  his  inferiors.  But  how 
arbitrary  must  be  any  such  conjecture  ;  and  what  should  be 
the  peculiar  ^tnesB  ? 

The  transfer  of  the  attractive  denomination,  Paradise, 
seems  to  affirm  such  an  analogy  as  wiU  authorize  our 
assurance  that  it  is  as  delightful  to  the  dwellers  there  as 
the  terrestrial  Paradise  was  to  man  in  innocence.    And 

animalB.    By  John  Sbeppabd,  author  of  Thoughts  on  Deyotion,  2nd  ed. 
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the  region  and  the  inhabitants  must  Have  as  direct  an 
adaptation  to  each  other  as  the  garden  of  Eden  had  to 
the  comjpotmd  constitution  of  man,  soul  and  hodv.  But 
what  a  strangely  different  mode  of  adaptation !  I^or  how 
can  the  properties  and  phenomena  of  place  be  adapted  to 
disembodied  spirits  ?  K  we  suppose  the  place  to  be  rich 
in  the  characters  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  and  all  other 
physical  quaLLties  displayed  in  material  elements  aud  as- 
pects, such  as  could  be  taken  cognizauce  of  by  means  of 
organs  of  sense  like  ours,  how  can  they  be  apprehended  by 
spirits  divested  of  them  P  And  yet  we  cannot  think,  either 
that  a  place  presented  to  us  under  the  name  and  image  of 
Paradise  can  De  without  some  such  fair  attributes,  or  that 
they  can  be  lost  on  the  perceptions  of  disembodied 
spirits  happily  located  there.  "We  cannot  conceive  of  it 
as  merely  a  place  to  contain  them  in,  while  they  are  in- 
different to  its  material  glories. 

There  arises  a  suggestion  whether,  in  order  to  a  percep* 
tive  intimacy  with  the  material  characters  of  the  place,  it 
be  not  necessary  that  the  spirit  be  invested  with  some  ma- 
terial  vehicle^  to  replace  the  gross  mortal  body  which  it  has 
abandoned.  And  it  is  an  afiowable  conjecture  that  it  may 
have  such  a  medium  of  perception  and  action,  during  the 
interval  of  waiting ;— waiting,  in  the  case  of  so  many  of 
these  spirits,  so  very  long — ^for  the  resurrection.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  conceived  that  even  jmre  ^rits,  if 
we  should  suppose  angels  to  be  such,  should  not  have  a 
most  perfect  vivid  perception  of  all  the  fair  and  magnificent 
materud  phenomena  of  the  scenes  where  they  are  present 
in  execution  of  their  offices.  To  them  such  characters  of 
their  Master's  works  cannot  be  all  blank  and  indifferent. 

The  idea,  "  Abraham's  bosom,"  is  too  figiurative  (and  at 
the  same  time  Judaical)  to  admit  of  de&nite  statement. 
But  it  is  obviously  of  intimately  and  affectionately  social 
import.  Also  it  seems  to  imply  that  good  men  of  a  later 
age  are  conveyed  into  the  society  of  those  who  have  entered 
the  spiritual  world  long  before.  There  is  all  imaginable 
reason  to  believe  that  good  men  will  renew  tiieif  commu- 
nication with   the   Mends  who    have  preceded  them   in 


The  expressions, "  with  Christ,"  "  present  with  the  Lord,'* 
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must  imply  some  much  more  direct,  sensible,  evident, 
manifestation  of  Christ,  than  any  thing  attainable  in  the 
mortal  state ;  something  more  answering  to  the  idea  of 
society^  than  can  be  realized  by  the  most  lively  faith ;  some- 
thing, indeed,  that  sets  faith,  in  any  sublimary  sense  and 
mode  of  it,  aside,  by  what  shall  be  "  far  better."  The 
expressions  would  seem  to  imply  an  object  of  immediate 
perception — d,  personal  recognition. 

The  great  stress  uniformly  laid  in  the  New  Testament  on 
the  resurrection^  proves  that  the  soul  wiU  attain  a  very  high 
advancement  in  whatever  can  form  its  felicity,  by  the  as- 
sumption of  a  glorious  and  immortal  vehicle  formed  from 
the  element  of  earth.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  a  kind  of 
ambitious  aspiring  that  would  almost  wish  to  have  done 
with  matter  tor  ever,  in  the  constitution  of  our  existence. 
If  angels, — any  created  beings — ^be  absolutely  pure  spirits, 
ft  would  seem  as  if  this  combination  of  otir  spirits  with 
matter,  however  refined,  would  mark  us  as  an  order  of 
beings  essentially  and  eternally  inferior.  But  could  we 
have  therefore  a  right  to  complain?  For  there  must  be 
superior  and  inferior  even  in  happy  existence.  Doubtless 
there  are  orders  of  beings  transcencfently,  and  that  must  be 
eternally,  superior  to  the  human, — the  human,  which  is,  as 
a  plain  fact,  the  lowest  of  the  strictly  rational  creatures. 
With  regard  however  to  matter,  any  objection  we  might  feel 
to  be  clothed  with  it  may  be  overruled  by  the  consideration, 
that  our  Lord  himself  appears  to  have  retained  a  coMexion 
with  it  in  his  exalted  state;  whether  for  a  permanence, 
after  he  shall  have  laid  down  his  mediatorial  omce,  we  can- 
not know  and  may  be  allowed  to  doubt. 

Bedeemed  souls  in  the  intermediate  state  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  ample  means  of  happiness,  if  it  were  only  for  this 
plain  reason — ^that  else  the  long  period  of  their  waiting  fop 
the  final  consummation  would  be  insupportable.  To  those 
who  depart  now,  or  departed  recently,  it  will  be  a  duration 
of  very  many  ages ;  and  no  doubt  they  know  it  will.  But 
think  of  the  saints  before  the  deluge,  or  in  the  patriarchal 
ages,  foreseeing  that  consummation,  at  the  distance  of  many 
thousand  years,  or  at  least  having  now  had  the  actual  proof 
of  the  long  delay.  We  must  not  imagine  them  exercising 
,patience,  since  that  implies  something  endured,  suffered; 
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but,  to  cause  them  an  entire  complacency  under  this  im- 
mensely protracted  delay  of  their  highest  felicity, — ^to  secure 
them  invariably  happy  in  their  present  time  and  state, 
century  after  century,  millennium  after  millennium, — ^to 
preyent  such  earnestness  of  anticipation  as  would  partake 
of  restlessness; — ^to  do  this,  what  mighty  resources  for 
enjoyment  they  must  possess  ^  And  these  resources  must 
be  in  the  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  the  affec- 
tions ;  in  attaining  truth,  in  loving  goodness,  admiring 
grandeur,  adoring  the  Divinity,  Nor  can  we  well  conceive 
they  should  be  in  a  state  of  total  inactivity  in  a  more  practi* 
eal  sense ;  that  they  should  be,  so  to  speak,  laid  aside  in  an 
inert  existence,  while  activity  is  prevailing,  in  all  probability, 
through  the  whole  empire  of  the  Almighty.  Should  it  not 
be  probable  that  the  servants  of  God,  of  every  order,  every- 
where in  the  universe,  and  in  every  stage  of  their  existence, 
have  something  to  <fo,  §ome  office  to  execute  ?  And  if  such 
be  the  vocation  of  departed  human  spirits,  it  might  be  na 
violence  of  conjecture  to  suppose  they  may  sometimes,  some 
of  them,  have  appointments  m  a  certain  connexion  with  the 
race  here,  to  which  by  their  nature  they  still  belong,  though 
their  immediate  mortal  relation  to  it  has  ceased. ....  Benevo* 
lent  they  certainly  are ;  and  if  thej^  haoe  active  employments 
assigned  them,  it  cannot  be  conceived  there  are  any  fitter 
objects  of  that  benevolence  than  the  ^oor  sojourners  in  the 
world  they  have  left.  At  all  events,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  manner  in  which  their  faculties,  or  call  them  powers, 
are  exercised,  must  be  that  which  will  make  their  existence 
most  worthy  if  we  may  so  express  it,  in  the  creation, — ^most 
worth  that  they  should  exist  as  inteUigent  beings  ;  and  it 
must  be  that  which  will  render  most  seryice  and  honour  to 
the  Lord  of  all, 

A  thought  is  suggested  as  to  one  great  difference  between 
the  service  so  rendered,  of  whatever  special  kind  it  be,  and 
that  which  was  rendered  by  piety  in  the  mortal  and  partly 
sinfiil  life  preceding.  For  if,  as  we  must  believe,  death  be 
to  good  men  the  end  of  all  sin,  and  the  emancipated  spirit 
be  constituted  immediately  and  absolutely  holy,  then  its 
activity,  being  perfectly  conformed  to  the  divine  law,  will 
need  no  pardon.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  under  the  eco- 
nomy of  redemption^  in  the  same  sense  as  the  very  imperfect 
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obedience  in  the  mortal  state.  What  a  strange  contrast 
this  must  make  in  consciousness  and  review  1 

Another  sugg^tion  arises,  in  respect  to  those  who  have 
aireadj  been  during  an  immenselj  long  period,  according  to 
our  measures  of  tmie,  in  that  separate  state.  Their  recol- 
lected mortal  life  must  appear  to  them,  in  point  of  duration, 
most  insignificant  in  their  retrospect.  What  an  unimagina- 
ble power  of  memoiy  they  must  possess  if  they  retam  it 
Tivi^y  in  sight  after  so  vast  an  mterval,  occupied,  as  we 
assume,  with  a  continual,  and,  perhaps,  very  various  exercise 
of  their  faculties.  But  after  all  our  conjectures,  imag;inings, 
and  almost  impatient  speculations,  here  we  still  are,  m  front 
of  the  awful  unpervious  veil. — ^How  striking  to  consider, 
while  we  stand  here,  that  one  and  another  of  our  friends, 
with  us  just  as  jresterdaj,  inquisitively  conversing,  perhaps 
GBi  this  yery  subject,  are  now,  are  at  this  instant,  in  the 
midst  of  the  reality ;  have  experimental  knowledge  of  two 
worlds,  while  we  are  yet  confined  to  one. 

And  next,  the  consideration  that  we  also  shall  erewhile, 
some  of  us,  very  shortly,  go  into  the  light  and  amazement 
of  that  revelation.  What  an  emphatic  call  to  the  utmost 
diligence  and  earnestness  to  be  ready  for  the  transition, — 
and  what  an  intensely  severe  reproach  to  indifference,  negli- 
gence, and  absorption  of  the  soul  in  temporal  things,  wmle 
ocmsciously  approaching  every  moment  nearer  to  so  porten- 
tous an  event. 

My  dear  sir,  you  will  believe  that  I  am  fully  aware  how 
little  there  is  in  these  pages  to  any  other  effect  than  that  of 
gtiamilatvn^  inquiry,  and  showing  the  impossibility  of  an- 
swering it.  Still*  the  thoughtfid  mind  cofmot^  and  ought 
not,  to  let  the  great  subject  alone.  We  must  continue 
inquiring,  till  we  obtain  an  answer  elsewhere 

P.  S. — ^I  read,  slightly  indeed,  soon  after  its  publication, 
Taylor's  "  Physical  Theory  of  another  Life,"  but,  as  far  as 
I  recollect,  he  takes  no  distinct  account  of  the  intermediate 
state,  speculating  almost  exclusively,  and  yery  ingeniously, 
on  the  Jkud  stote.  The  scriptural  are^uments  (and  the 
others)  for  the  mutual  recognition  after  death  of  those  who 
have  been  friends  on  earth,  are  well  brought  together  in 
one  of  Qishame's  Essays^  in  a  small  volume,  of  which  I 
ibrget  the  exact  title 
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CCrVT.     TO  THS  BEY.   THOMAS  COLES. 

Siapleton,  Aug.  23, 1839. 

,  » . .  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  written  under 
circumstances  of  mournful  interest,  anticipations  so  soon  to 
be  realized.  Then  you  could  hold  converse  with  the  object 
of  your  affectionate  solicitude ;  now  it  is  sUenoe  and  absence 
as  complete  as  two  different  worlds  can  make  it.  How 
strange,  how  striking  it  is  to  reflect,  that  the  loved  person 
who  was  here  in  living  coi^munication  but  a  few  days  since, 
is  now  in  a  realm  invisible  and  unknown,  and  (wherever  it 
is)  unimaginably  different  from  this,  where  he  was  and  is 
not.  How  much  within  this  so  brief  an  interval  he  has 
attained  to  know  which  we  know  not,  and  could  not  know, 
in  even  a  sojourn  on  earth  of  a  thousand  years.  How  vast 
a  movement  forward,  made  in  one  moment,  in  the  career  of 
a  human  spirit !  But  what  other  movements,  thus  sudden 
perhaps,  are  effected  by  the  progress  of  duration,  in  an 
eternal  career!  Am/  view  ot  eternity  is  overwhelming  to 
thought,  but  peculiarly  to  the  thought  that  we,  that  this 
very  soul  shall  exist  for  ever.  Sometunes,  even  apart  from 
the  idea  of  retribution,  it  seems  almost  fearful.  ''  How  can 
I  sustain  an  endless  existence  P  How  can  I  prolong  senti- 
ment and  action  for  ever  and  ever?  What  may  or  can 
become  of  me  in  so  stupendous  a  predicament?  What  an 
accumulation  of  miracles  to  preserve  my  faculties,  my  being, 
from  becoming  exhausted  and  extinct !  '* 

How  can  l£ere  be  an  undecaying,  ever  new,  and  fresh 
vitality  and  animation,  to  go  powermlly  along  with  an  infl- 
nite  series  of  objects,  changes,  excitements,  activities  ? 

While  sympathizing  with  you  under  the  moumftd  dispen- 
sation, I  must  congratulate  you  on  that  by  which  it  is  so 
happily  alleviated,  the  delightful  confidence  that  it  is  well 
with  him  who  has  departed.  And  the  more  cordial  will  be 
this  consolation  from  the  circumstance,  that  (as  we  heard  it 
here),  in  the  earlier  stage  of  his  iUness,  his  mind  was 
oppressed  by  gloomy  apprehensions.  How  happy  a  change 
for  hiniy  as  antecedent  and  preparatory  to  the  still  happier 
change  accomplished  in  his  final  hour.  You  will  have  some- 
times mused  on  what  might  have  been,  if  God  had  willed  it ; 
how  your  soiT,  thus  brought  under  the  full  influence  of 
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religion,  might  have  been  appointed  to  a  protracted  life  of 
Christian  excellence  and  social  usefulness.  You  can  easily 
jG.£;ure  him  as  passing  through  many  years  of  such  a  life,  a 
pleasure  to  yourself  and  a  benefit  to  others.  But  you  know 
that  the  sovereign  will  had  reasons  for  deciding  otherwise, 
and  that  those  reasons,  if  they  could  be  made  intelligible  to 
you,  you  would  absolutely  and  emphatically  approve.  It  is 
probable  that  he,  the  subject  of  the  decision,  does,  by  this 
time,  understand  and  approve  them,  and  has  a  complacent 
confidence  that  you,  not  as  yet  understanding  them,  will 
devoutly  acquiesce,  How  much  he  has  at  present  the  ad- 
vantage of  you,  if  he  has  a  clear  manifestation  of  that  con* 
ceming  which  you  are  called  to  exercise  submissive  faith ! 


CCVI.*TO   THE   BET.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

1839. 

....  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  say,  save  and  except  an 
expression  of  my  gratification  that  we  may  now  be  confident 
of  having  you  here,  for  a  term,  I  hope,  as  long  as  the  life  of 
both  us  two. — ^Which  of  us  is  to  leave  this  (krk  world  the 
first? — On  supposition  that  the  Geeat  Book  should  be 
placed  before  you,  with  intimation  that,  if  you  chose  (being 
permitted)  to  open  at  such  a  page,  you  would  read  the  year, 
the  month,  the  day,  appointed  for  your  entrance  on  another 
world, — could  you  forbear?  Suppose  you  had  opened  the 
volume  where  you  would  have  just  only  to  raise  the  next  leaf, 
would  jou  touch  its  edge,  and,  deliberating,  decide  to  leave  it 
still  lymg  flat,  the  portentous  page  on  the  other  side  ? — I  am 
supposing  that  you  were  assured,  on  the  right  authority,  of 
exemption  from  divine  inhibition,  and  therefore  culpability. 

Thank  you  for  sending  The  Watchman,     Some  of  it  I 

have  read,  and  do  really  mean  to  read  all  in  it  that  relates  to 
the  question.  I  have  read  very  little,  hardly  any  thing,  of 
the  long  debates  filling  one  half-score  of  columns  after 
another  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

As  to  the  whole  affair  that  has  raised  so  prodigious  a 
hubbub,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  worthy  of  all 
satire. 
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A  Kational  JSdueaHon* — There  are  millions  of  cMdren 
and  youth  sorely  wanting  it ;  and  there  is  a  proposition  for 
applying  a  miserable  driolet  of  money  to  such  a  purpose — 
no  less  than  £30,000, — about  as  much  as  is  paid  out  of  the 
public  parse  to  some  two  or  three  sinecurist  placemen — ^not 
one-third  of  what  is  paid  to  the  Queen  Dowa£;er ;  and  what  a 
combustion  about  it  over  all  the  land!  It  is  a  mighty 
engine  constructing,  to  be  worked  by  the  pope  and  the 
devil.  Verily  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  work  so 
cheap.  They  must  have  found  out  how  to  make  a  little  go  a 
great  way,  I  wish  they  would  be  as  moderate  in  all  other 
departments  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures.  We  should 
then  be  able  to  do  without  divers  thmgs,  Methodism  among 
the  rest.  Said  Methodism  has  lent  itself  in  aid  of  what  we 
perfectly  well  know  to  be  the  real  principle,  and  under  but 
thin  disguise,  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
church,  viz.  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  mental  improvement  of 

*  ^ I  should  first  answer  jour  question  respecting  an  article  on 

National  Education,  by  confesmng  that  it  is  not  at  all  ivithin  my  com- 
petence to  produce  the  kind  of  paper  which  is  required,  and  would  alone 
be  considered  of  any  value  at  the  present  juncture. 

'^  As  to  the  urgent  need  of  Education,  as  shown  in  a  sort  of  general 
survey  of  the  mental  education  of  the  people,  I  have  long  since  done  my 
best,  in  a  production  which  has  never  obtained  much  attention,  the  third, 
rather  small  and  very  diligently  revised  edition  remaining  still  a  heavy 
commodity  in  the  market  It  would  be  of  very  small  interest  in  the 
Review  to  go,  now,  on  that  ground.  The  thing  required  is  a  much  more 
particular  and  technical  discussion — turning  on  the  power  and  policy  of 
the  l^iislature-— the  amount,  and  kind,  and  efiect,  of  the  existing  means  of 
education,— the  involvement  of  the  subject  with  tiie  interest  and  claims  of 
the  Established  Church, — statement  and  comparison  of  the  various  plans 
proposed — manner  and  measure  in  which  religion,  the  Bible,  &c.,  should 
be  mcluded  in  any  proposed  scheme — a  reference  to  the  Irish  system  and 
controversy — Lord  Brougham's  proposed  bill — probable  efficacy  or  not,  of 
any  national  system  unaided  by  compulsion,  &c.,  &c.  Now  all  this  would 
require  such  an  extent  of  reading — so  many  miles'  length  of  pamphlets, 
.speeches,  tracts,  &c.,  as  I  have  no  eyes  to  endure,  nor  memory  to  retain-— 
not  to  say  judgment  to  digest  and  estimate.  A  practical  acquaintance  also, 
by  much  and  various  actual  inspection,  of  modes  of  education,  would  be  of 
material  use  as  a  qualification  of  the  writer. 

^  Most  flagrantly  and  infiunously  glaring  as  the  legislative  and  ecclesi- 
astical neglect  has  been  up  to  this  hour,  I  have  yet  but  slender  hope  that 
.  anything  of  great  and  unmixed  good  will  be  accomplished. . .  .  The  affiiir 
of  ^pular  education  is  one  of  the  things  which  sometimes  makes  one  covet 
a  mae  and  virtuous  disposition.'' — Mr,  Foster  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Price,  Feb, 
1838. 
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the  mass  of  the  people.  They  wotdcT  rather  (the  Metho- 
dists I  mean)  that  the  miserable  multitude  should  be  left  in 
their  ignorance  and  barbarism  (an  ignorance  and  barbarism 
no  longer,  as  formerly,  inert,  prostrate,  and  obsequious,  but 
strongly  rankling  and  fermenting  into  active  misdiief),  than 
that  they  should  be  educated  in  any  manner  not  making  the 
specialities  of  religion  the  principal  thing. 

But,  indeed, I  observe,  is  for  making  quite  a  clear 

business  of  it — ^is  for  having  no  national  education  at  aQ, 
since  the  government,  he  says,  have  not  only  no  duty,  but  no 
right  to  take  any  concern  in  the  education  of  the  people. 
Duly  tax  the  people,  and  punish  them  when  they  commit 
crimes,  and  there  their  business  ends ;  for  I  do  not  see  what 
business  they  have  even  to  make  laws  for  them,  to  tell  them 
what  is  wrong;  for  law  is  always  considered  as  a  moral 
edticatian,  not  less  than  a  rule  of  punition. 

....  "Where  there  is  not  downright  hypocrisy,  there  may 
be  affectation  and  cant.  To  hear  this  Methodist  declamation, 
one  might  think  that  JenowledgCy  cultivating  good  sense,  as 
the  opposites  of  brutish  ignorance,  vulgarity,  and  coarse 
sensuahty,  were  of  no  value  at  all,  imless  as  combined  with 
— nat  the  general  principles  of  religion,  but  with  a  special 
creed.  To  read  well,  write  well,  to  understand  the  language 
well;  to  be  ready  in  arithmetic,  to  acquire  some  of  the 
plainer  principles  of  the  most  useful  sciences  were  utterly 
worthless ; — ^as  well  be  without  them,  unless  as  interwoven 
throughout  with  the  catechism.  At  this  rate  a  boy  should 
not  be  taught  a  mechanical  art,  or  a  trade,  unless  in 
immediate  connexion  with  detailed  articles  of  faith.  What 
a  nuisance,  therefore,  are  the  thousands  of  private  day- 
schools  which  are  teaching  these  supposed  usefiil  matters. 
There  is  a  large  quantity  of  ca/nt  in  aU  this. 

Nor  was  it  to  stand  for  any  thing  that  in  the  ffovemment's 
plan  there  was  to  be  a  clergjrman  at  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion, to  see  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  church  pupils, 
and  that  an  arrangement  was  to  be  made  for  the  religious 
instruction,  separately,  of  the  dissenting  portion  of  them. 
As  to  the  Soman  Catholic  portion  (or  popish^  J  would  name 
it),  they  are  to  be  left  in  the  pure  savage  state,  unless  the&r 
own  party  have  adequate  means  and  exertion  to  give  them 
some  little  education. 
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As  to  the  real  intrinsic  cliaracter  of  popery  (which  shows 
itself  when  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  under  restraint  as  in 

Spain),  I  fully  agree  with .    But  he  admits  that, 

practically  it  is  yeiy  greatly  modified  in  this  protestant 
country ;  it  is  so,  too,  in  France^  a  non-protestant  country. 
Eut  then,  does  not  this,  just  in  that  proportion,  modify  and 
reduce  the  harm  of  its  combination  with  the  school-teaching 
in  this  countiy  ?  Or  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  taken  for 
one  of  those  dreamers  who  are  apprehending  the  approach  of 
such  an  ascendency  of  popery  here  as  will  set  loose  its  real 
character  into  action  ?  ....  He  has  great  real  or  pretended 
reverence  for  the  established  church.  But  what  does  the 
increase  of  popery  say  of  the  quality  and  efficacy  of  that 
church  as  a  protestant  guardian  P  And,  l^k  of  popery ! 
It  is  in  the  grand  centre  and  vomitory  of  that  church  tliat 
popery  is  daily  augmenting,  and  threatening  to  inundate  the 
ecclesiastical  domains. 

F.S.  I  have  hardly  expressed  with  due  strength  the  obser- 
vation that and must  wish  that  the  Irish,  and 

equally  any  other  popish  nation,  should  be  left  wholly  and 
absolutely  uneducated^  abandoned  literally  to  the  savage 
state,  since  the  intermixed  popery  vitiates  the  whole  thm^ 
essentially.  Perhaps  they  will  reply,  "  No,  our  objection  is 
to  a  protestant  state  patronizing  and  paying  for  such 
education ;"  it  comes  in  effect  to  the  same.  The  protestant 
state  is  to  refiise  because  such  education  is  absomtely  bad, 
worse  than  nothing,  and  what,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  wished 
that  amf  state  should  confer  or  inflict  on  the  people.  They 
must  deprecate  that  the  Irish  popish  gentry  should,  from 
their  own  private  means,  support  such  an  education.  At 
any  rate,  supposing  that  they  (these  gentry)  could  not  or 
would  not,  and  that  the  people  were  so  imbued  with  popery 
that  they  could  not  (as  how  should  they  ?)  yield  to  receive  an 
expressly  protestant  education,  it  would  then  be  the  duty  of 
the  protestant  state  to  teach  them  nothing  (except  their 
Uabitity  to  he  handed) ,  and  leave  them  to  become,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  like  the  beasts  of  the  fleld. 
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OCYH.  TO  THE  BET.  BOBEST  AIKSLIX. 

[On  Socialist  publicatioiis.] 

Siapletofiy  September  16, 1839. 

lam  truly  obliged  for  the  packet  from  you,  forwarded  to 
me  by  Mr.  "WiUs ;  tbough  I  confess  that  no  envelope,  of 
paper  or  any  other  substance,  ever  brought  me  any  thmg  so 
repulsively  nauseous — a  perfect  moral  oMafostida, 

As  to  the  object  for  which  it  is  sent  to  me  ;*  I  did 
endeavour  to  make  my  answer  unequivocal  when  you  fisir 
voured  me  with  a  short  visit  here.  To  answer  a  poute  and 
estimable  man,  intent  purely  on  a  benevolent  purpose  with 
the  blunt,  curt,  impatient,  "  No,  I  will  not,  " — "  say  no 
more,"  is  very  ungracious  to  the  feeling  of  both  parties.  I 
had  to  plead  off  in  such  shifts  of  language  as  intended  this 
meaning,  without  tm^Aj  saying  it. 

A  man  necessarily  best  knows  what  his  situation  is,  and 
what  are  his  aptitudes  and  abilities  (rather  I  should  say,  in 
this  case,  inahilitiei)  for  any  given  task. 

For  one  thing,  as  to  time.  Tour  letter  says  "a  few  days." 
Now  I  have  the  mortification  to  confess  to  you„  that  to 
compose  a  short  essay  on  the  subject  named  would  take  me 
months,  literally  and  certainly  months, — and  not  the  lowest, 
or  nearly  the  lowest,  number  in  this  plural  term.  With  a 
mind  of  slower  operation  than  any  I  ever  knew  that  could 
operate  at  all,  and  with  eyes  that  painfully  recoil  from  much 
reading,  and  a  memory  that  hardly  retains  any  thing  that  I 
do  read,  I  should  have  (for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tract 
of  say  twenty  pages)  to  go  about  reading,  comparing,  select- 
ing, aigesting,  and  trying  to  condense — ^with  such  an  amount 
of  stiU  unsatisfactory  labour  as  no  one  can  imagine  for  me. 
There  would  be  no  idle  pride  or  vanity  of  doing  the  thing 
weU ;  but  without  such  a  nard  and  slow  labour  I  should  have 
no  feeling  that  it  was  done  well.  And  for  the  labour  of 
composition  I  have,  and  I  may  say,  always  have  had,  a  very 
great  repugnance— often  an  extreme  and  almost  invincible 
repugnance ;  whether  this  be  a  fault,  I  know  not ;  but  it 
is  an  obstacle,  and  in  part  a  disability. 

*  Mr.  Foster  had  been  requested  to  write  a  tract  on  **  The  Existence  of 
God,"  for  the  London  City  Mission. 
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As  another  thing — ^for  any  small  matter  that  I  may  think 
I  can  perform  in  the  writing  way,  I  am  at  present  under  a 
positive  obligation  to  another  quarter, — an  obligation  to 
"which  I  am  so  ill  responding,  that  I  am  mortified  and 
ashamed. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  must  be  a  great  advantage  for  ad- 
dressing the  classes  in  question,  on  any  of  the  proposed 
topics,  that  the  writer  should  be  one  of  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  a  direct  or  very  near  acquaintance  with  the 
parties  to  be  dealt  with,  in  order  to  be  aware  of  the  parti- 
cular  ways  in  which  their  minds  are  perverted,  of  their  sort 
of  notions,  feelings  and  talk,  the  tempers  they  manifest,  the 
modes  of  evasion,  the  signs  they  give  of  sincerity  (in  the 
coarse  sense  of  the  word)  or  of  insincerity.  The  general 
argument  may  thus  have  many  special  adaptations,  accord- 
ing to  characters  and  circumstances.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  can  be  much  better  done  by  an  observant  person  who 
is  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  parties,  so  as  to  have 
something  approaching  to  an  immediate  knowledge  of  their 
current  sayings  and  doings — as  Mr.  GKles  has  been  in  the 
north,  and  as  some  of  your  intelligent  friends  probably  are 
in  London. 

The  gross  stupidity,  together  with  the  desperate,  reckless 
impiety,  manifested  in  some  of  the  pieces  they  are  circu- 
lating, seem  to  preclude  all  hope  of  doing  them  any  good. 
The  thing  seems  like  a  moral  epidemic,  breathed  from  heU, 
destined  to  be  permitted  for  a  time  to  sweep  a  portion  of 
the  people  to  destruction,  in  defiance  of  nil  remedial  inter- 
ference. They  are  a  doomed  race,  and  their  destiny  will  be 
accomplished.  Still  it  is  right  that  means  should  be  tried, 
if  it  were  merely  that  good  men  should  evince  their  own 
fidelity  to  the  good  cause,  fulfilling  a  duty  which  is  such 
independently  of  any  calculation  of  results. 

Unless  I  had  been  in  a  condition  to  render  the  small 
requested  contribution  of  aid,  it  will  seem  a  cheap  and 
thankless  kind  of  benevolence  for  me  to  say  that  I  greatly 
applaud  and  admire  the  system  of  operations  in  which  you 
are  so  meritoriously  concerned.  It  is  however,  a  true 
though  valueless  tribute. 


VOL.  11. 
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CCTIII.     TO  J.   PUBSEB,   ESQ. 

Staplelon,  Febmary  4,  1840. 

....  The  alarming  danger  now  happily,  for  the  present 
and  some  time  to  come,  blown  over,  that  the  Tories  might 
come  into  power,  had  a  main  reference  to  the  too  probably 
dreadful  consequences  in  Ireland.  !For  the  escape,  the 
ieTtvporofiry  escape  of  both  countries,  thanks  to  the  Irish  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  and  to  Don.  as  their  imperial  chief. 
The  hign-sounding  epithet  is  authorized  by  the  plaui  &ct 
that  there  is  no  individual,  probably  in  the  world,  who,  on 
the  strength  of  what  he  is  in  his  mere  self,  in  the  absence 
of  all  accessaries  of  office,  rank,  wealth,  connection,  has  so 
prodigious  a  power.  We  of  the  reforming  (or  call  it  radi- 
cal) class  have  exceptions,  and  graye  ones,  to  take  against 
him,  but  on  the  whole  are  vastly  glad  to  have  him  as  the 
Achilles  of  our  camp.  We  want  every  strong  hand  against 
the  proud  and  powerful  party  arrayed  in  fierce  opposition  to 
every  kind  of  national  improvement.  Do  but  look  at  their 
temper  and  purposes,  more  flagrantly  manifested  of  late 
than  ever  before.  Hatred  of  every  thmg  tending  to  favour 
and  advance  the  interests  of  the  people  ;  hatred  of  popular 
education  on  any  other  condition  than  that  of  rigorous 
subservience  to  the  church ;  hatred  of  dissenters  and  their 
just  claims;  hatred  of  all  attempts  at  the  correction  of 
old  corrupted  institutions ;  higotxj  in  all  forms ;  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  most  loathsome  hypocrisy  under 
the  pretence  and  boast  of  zeal  for  Protestantism ;  a  furious 
bellowing  kept  up  for  the  basest  purposes  by  very  many 
who  neither  know  nor  care  any  thing  at  all  about  real 
religion. 

xou  advert  to  the  "  Oxford  Traef^  concern.  It  is  curious 
enough  that  just  contemporaneously  with  the  loudest  burst 
of  the  cleric  outcry  about  Protestantism,  a  section  of  them, 
rapidly  extending  as  it  is  imderstood,  are  forswearing  that 
same  Protestantism,  and  veering  far  and  fast  toward  Kome. 
I  have  read  very  little  on  the  subject,  not  even  Taylor's 
pieces,*  which  however  I  do  mean  to  read  sometime  soon; 
very  able  and  effective  I  hear  on  all  hands.     It  is  but  small 

*  Ancient  Christianity  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  for  the 
Times.    By  the  Author  of  *  Spiritual  Despotism." 
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interest  that  I  feel  about  the  whole  sffiur,  excepting  in  one 
point  of  view,  its  being  a  schism  in  the  Establishment, 
tending  to  concision  and  dislocation,  an  intimation  of  rot 
and  cracks  in  the  timbers  of  the  old  pernicious  edifice.  On 
this  account  it  pleases  me  much ;  for  while  it  is  too  true 
that  it  is  doing  some  injuiy  to  religion,  I  hope  it  will  do 
much  more  damage  to  what  nas  been  and  continues  infinitely 
pernicious  to  Christianity,  a  state-established  Hierarchy. 

All.  I  hare  lived  to  see  has  confirmed  me  Mthl^  to  the 
principles  of  that  early  time  which  you  well  remember.  I 
want,  if  I  could,  to  repel  the  suspicion  that  my  favourite 
early  associate  fHend,  and — dare  I  say  P — pupil,  has  some- 
what  deflected  toward  the  more  fashionable  side. . . . 


OOIX.  TO   SIB  C.  S.   BUITH,  BUBtT. 

JlfarcA  9,  1840. 

....  On  supposition  that  you  saw  my  letter  to  Dr.  L.,  I 
shall  not  need  to  repeat  in  many  words  what  I  observed  as  to 
the  position  of  writers  in  the  controversy,  that  the  work  is 
most  appropriately  and  advantageously  in  the  hands  of  men 
vigilantly  attentive  to  the  contemporary  movements;  im- 
mediately apprized  of  the  course  of  opinions;  habitually 
inspecting  periodical  publications;  prompt  to  seize  topics 
and  occasions  as  they  arise ;  men  who,  in  a  phrase  of  the 
field,  can  shoot  fljfing.  Here  specialitieg  must  make  a  large 
part  of  the  service; — ^for,  sumy,  we  are  not  now  to  be 
constantly  repeating  the  common-places  of  the  argument. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  intelligent  controversy  will  do 
some  good  in  favour  of  truth.  It  mR  at  least  tend  to  give 
dissenters  a  better  hold  of  their  principles,  of  which  the 
mass  of  them  are  very  ignorant ;  and  it  may  prevent  some 
waverers  from  going  over  to  the  establishment.  Will  it  do 
much  more  ?  Do  you  expect  that  it  will  P  Where  are  the 
proseJiftes  from  the  adherents  to  the  church — adherents 
confirmed  such  by  either  opinion  or  habit  P  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  what  clergyman  (any  thing  worth  as  an 
acquisition  to  us)  has  become  a  dissenter  ?  and  what  laymen 
of  any  account  have  fallen  into  our  ranks  P    My  sphere  of 

p  2 
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knowledge  is  extremely  narrow;  but  I  do  not  learn  that 
even  the  extreme,  and  in  many  instances  violent  and 
outrageous  bigotry  of  the  clergy,  so  glaring  in  the  present 
times,  has  had  the  effect  of  *  exciting  in  church-goers  a 
disgust  against  the  church  itself.  They  cling  to  ^^  in  spite 
of  any  dislike  or  disapprobation  (if  indeed  they  feel  it)  of 
the  spirit  of  so  many  of  its  ministers.  It  seems  to  be  only 
on  those  who  are  adverse  or  indifferent  to  the  church,  that 
this  furious  illiberality  has  the  effect — ^the  good  effect  I  will 
call  it — of  creating  or  confirming  an  antipathy  to  the 
establishment.  And  is  it  not  probable  that  this  virulent 
bigotry  will  do  ten  times  more  for  the  cause  of  dissent  in  the 
way  of  consolidation  among  themselves,  and  of  acquisition 
from  the  intelligent  indifferents,  if  such  there  be,  than  all 
the  theoretical  argumentation?  Argument  will  be  but  a 
subsidiary  force ;  let  it  be  added,  however,  as  a  sort  of  guide 
to  the  action  of  the  stronger  force. 

Here  occurs  to  me  a  consideration  which  strikes  me  very 
strongly.  You  wish  the  controversy  to  be  carried  on  in  an 
amicable  manner.  Q^ite  right  for  an  intercommunication 
direct,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  personal,  between  the  parties. 
But  at  the  same  time  in  an  interchange  of  reasonmgs  on 
these  terms,  the  dissenter  is  precluded  from  by  far  the  most 
effective  of  his  resources ;  I  mean,  an  unqualified  exhibition 
of  the  practical  character  of  the  Hierarchic  reviewed  on  the 
wider  ground  of  history,  or,  (more  immediately  available)  as 
seen  in  our  own  history  during  the  last  few  generations,  and 
as  manifested  in  the  present  times. 

....  Look  at  the  present  state  and  temper  of  the  church ; 
the  intolerance  of  the  most  ostensible  and  prominent  portion 
of  it,  acquiesced  in  by  the  main  or  whole  body,  or  at  least  not 
protested  against  by  any  part  of  it ; — ^the  firm  alliance  with 
political  corruption;  the  opposition  to  all  sorts  of  reform; 
the  identifying  of  Christianity  with  the  establishment,  or 
almost  giving  the  precedence  to  the  latter ;  the  essentially 
worldly  nature  of  the  whole  system  of  appointment  by 
patronage,  purchase  at  auction,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  melancholy 
and  disastrous  feet  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  teach  a 
doctrine  fatally  erroneous,  if  the  doctnne  of  the  reformers  be 
true.  Now,  ml  this  belongs  to.  the  dissenters'  argument,  it 
is  of  the  essence  of  their  case,  and  without  it  they  can  do 
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but  yery  partial  justice  to  that  case.  They  hare  a  right  4io 
insist  on  this  as  manifesting  the  essentiaUy  vicious  nature  of 
an  established  church;  that  these  are  not  mere  incidenU^ 
foreign  and  separable ;  if  they  liad  been  so,  in  what  coun-* 
try  so  likely  as  in  England  should  they  haye  been  cleared 
off,  leaying  the  establishment  a  pure  Christian  institution  ? 
Why  do  I  trouble  you  to  read  this  prolixity  of  sentences  ? 
It  is  to  show  that  the  dissenting  principle  cannot  be 
asserted  in  the  fulness  of  its  legitimate  argument  in  such  a 
controyersy  as  churchmen  will  admit  to  be  amicable  or  eyen 
ciyil.  They  will  ijequire  jou  to  come  away  out  of  sight  of  all 
this,  and  to  go  quietly  with  them  on  some  ideal  ground  of  a 
plausible  theory.  They  will  talk  to  you  (just  as  if  the  thin? 
were  not  palpably  Utopian)  about  a  supposed  ecclesiastic^ 
institution,  that  should  send  throughout  the  country  some 
dozen  thousand  pious,  well-disciplined,  diligent,  exemplary 
instructors,  yigilantly  superintended  by  feithful,  zealous, 
apostolic  bishops,  authorized  and  aided  in  eyery  way  by 
patrons  and  a  goyemment  intent  on  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  people;  and  then  they  will  challenge  you  with  the 
question,  ''  Would  not  this  be  an  excellent  tlung,  far  better 
tnan  leaying  the  important  concern  to  yoluntaryism, 
fanaticism,  and  chance?"  To  which  the  proper  answer 
would  be,  "It  is  not  worth  making  a  question  about 
so  idle  a  fiction ;  wait  till  the  goyemment,  the  prelacy,  and 
the  body  of  aristocratic  patronage  shall  consist  at  least  of 
men  decidedly  religious;  till  the  uniyersities  shall  be 
*  schools  of  the  prophets,*  and  till  young  men  shall  enter 
the  church  no  longer  as  a  mere  prof  ession  or  in  pursuit  of  the 
prizesy  but  from  the  serious  desire  to  promote  religion.  Then 
bring  the  question  into  discussion.  In  the  meantime  we 
must  be  allowed  to  judge  of  an  establishment  according  to 
its  actual  quality  and  working,  as  exemplified  in  such  insti- 
tutions, heretofore  and  at  the  present  time,  and  not  according 
to  any  fanciful  and  impracticable  theory." 

By  all  means,  let  the  arguments  of  a  mere  theoretical  kiad, 
such  as  may  be  debated  amicably  with  the  better  tempered  of 
the  opponents,  and  especially  the  scriptural  one,  so  much 
insisted  on  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  and  others,  be  kept  in  action. 
They  will  be  adapted  to  the  small  proportion  of  speculatiye 
thinkers.     But  for  popular  effect  there  is  incomparably 
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greater  power  in  an  exhibition  of  the  actual  yices  and  mis- 
chiefs of  establishments,  and  our  own  in  particular.  And 
the  recent  and  present  spirit  of  the  church  is  such  as  to 
deserve  no  forbearance  of  this  mode  of  conducting  the  war 
— ^a  defemwe  war  as  it  is.  But  here  I  am  reminded  that  I 
should  not,  before  a  further  inspection  of  the  papers  in  your 
volume,  assume  that  you  have  wholly  forborne  the  use  of 
such  ammunition.  The  Oxford  party  are  working  to  good 
purpose— fast  cutting  away  the  old  boasted  ground  of  the 
establishment — iU  efficacy  to  maintain  an  uniformity  offaiik. 


CCX.     TO   SIB  C.   E.   SMITH,   BAST. 

ulprt/9, 1»40. 

....  I  most  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  gratification  the 
book  has  afforded  me,  and  1  should  add  the  valuable 
instruction — ^but  for  the  misfortune  of-  having  about  the 
worst  memory  of  anybody  in  England,  that  is  not  absolutely 
in  dotage.  !m  strife  against  this  sad  grievance,  I  have  read 
many  of  the  papers  two  or  three  times. 

All  your  readers,  even  your  opponents,  must  have  been 
readj  to  testify  to  the  urbanity,  or  I  should  rather  say,  the 
Christian  spirit,  in  which  you  have  declared  your  opinions  on 
both  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  topics.  I  cannot  add 
any  expression  of  hope  that  those  opponents  will  have  ad- 
mitted any  conviction  from  your  arguments,  judicious  as 
they  are,  and  set  forth  in  so  excellent  a  spirit ;  for  it  is  a 
fact,  all  the  world  over,  that  no  opponent  is  ever  convinced 
by  controversy.  I  cannot  recollect,  that  ever  in  my  Hfe,  I 
convinced  any  person,  even  in  any  degree,  by  opposition  in 
argument.  How  happens  it^  that  all  the  argument  on  the 
subject  of  religious  establishments,  never  has  gained  over  an 
unit  per  thousand  of  some  fifteen  thousand  clergymen,  a 
tolerably  considerable  portion  of  them  being,  it  may  be 
presumed,  men  of  conscience,  and  many  of  these  being  also 
men  of  large  information  and  highly  disciplined  intellect? 

"While  you  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  hopeless  of  the 
clergy,  I  am  glad  that  you  can  see  cause  to  be  even  "  san- 
guine" as  to  a  portion  of  the  gentry ;  since  it  is  a  judgment 
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whicli  you  have  the .  means  of  forming  on  an  extensive 
acquaintance  in  the  country  and  in  London,  with  indi- 
viduals, and  with  the  signs  of  movement  and  change  in 
opinions.  Within  my  most  diminutive  sphere  of  acquaint* 
ance  I  am  not  aware  of  any  favourahle  indications. 

....  We  shall  look  with  much  interest  heyond  mere  cu- 
riosity to  the  consequences  of  the  commotion  in  Scotland ; 
for  a  better  understanding  of  which  I  am  much  indebted  to 
your  papers  on  the  subject.  It  was  not  till  lately  that  it 
attracted  much  of  my  attention.  Some  weU  written  letters, 
in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  within  the  last  few  months,  drew 
my  partiality  towards  the  '*  non-intrusionists."  But  I  was 
taken  considerably  aback  by  the  account  of  a  late  public 

meeting  of  dissenters  in  Edinburgh They  said  very 

justly,  the  movers  of  this  tumult  are,  after  all,  the  deter- 
mined maintainers  of  an  establishmetUy  and  grossly  incon- 
sistent, if  not  dishonest  ones They  want  to  combine 

the  privileges  of  dissenters  (such  as  toe  maintain,  at  a  great 
and  voluntary  cost)  with  the  emolument  and  advantageous 
station  of  an  establishment.  They  would  repel  and  turn  out 
the  state,  at  one  door,  from  claiming  any  interference  in 
their  self-authorized  proceedings,  and  summon  it  in  at 
another,  to  render  them  its  humble  services,  and  pay  their 
stipends  and  all  their  expenses. 

....  I  attempted  to  read  Mr.  Alston's  pamphlet;  I 
mean  to  do  it ;  but  in  the  first  trial  I  stopped  short.  In 
the  first  few  pages  I  was  dumfounded  at  his  ignorance  in 
citing  "  the  parable  of  the  tares,"  and  his  outright  assertion 
(an  assertion  however  |jot  quite  in  vogue),  that  personal 
wickedness  is  no  disqualification  for  the  ministry  of  religion. 
The  grave  avowal  of  this  impious  absurdity  was  not  hkelj 
to  allow  my  memory  of  facts  a  quiet  sleep 

Your  opponent  F.  H.  (Dr.  Arnold  I  believe)  is  evidently 
a  very  intelligent  and  a  candid  man.  But  what  a  plight 
such  a  man  gets  into,  when  he  is  to  defend  an  establish- 
ment. His  sixth  letter  for  instance.  It  appears  to  me  a 
piece  of  inextricable  involvement ;  but  indeed  I  had  such 
difficulty  to  understand  it,  that  I  had  not  patience  to  make 
the  competent  trial.  One  needs  no  elaborate  investigation 
to  be  very  sure  that  all  this  business  of  arrangement,  gra- 
dation, centralization,  &c.,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pWn, 
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simple  concern  of  teaching  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
people.* 

Yet  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  wyme  minds  able  and 
resolute  to  traverse  every  part  of  the  debatable  ground ;  and 
vou  have  done  your  part  most  worthily  thus  far — ^thus  far. 
as  only  an  introduction,  I  trust,  to  a  long  sequel  of  valuable 
service ;  and  while  I  am  too  old  and  frigid  to  be  sanguine 
about  anything  but  the  coming  of  the  millennium  at  some 
distant  period,  I  am  glad  you  can  be  sanguine,  as  a  neces- 
sary temper  of  mind  for  making  zealous  efforts.  Are  you 
able  to  extend  the  warm  play  of  this  feeling  or  temperament 
(if  so,  I  should  greatly  envy  you)  to  the  political  affairs  of 
our  country  ?  "We  were  in  exuberant  delight  (vain  dream !) 
at  obtaining  the  Beform  Bill.  Even  I  was  so  foolish,  in 
spite  of  my  desperate  conviction  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature.  Kow  confidently  we  specified  the  abuse  it  would 
sweep  away ;  the  beneficent  measures,  schemes,  institutions, 
it  would  triumphantly  xarry  into  effect ! 

Well !  we  have  had  this  grand  panacea  coming  now  on 
eight  years ;  and,  through  all  this  long  trial,  its  value  and 
efficacy  have  been  crumbling  away  under  a  powerful  and 
unremitting  process,  so  complete  now  in  system,  means,  and 
agency,  as  to  have  produced  a  general  conviction  that  a 
general  election  would  be  the  regular  funeral  of  the  vaunted 
Bill.  And  what  help  ?  what  resource  ?  there  can  be  nothing 
even  decently  and  distantly,  approaching  to  a  genuine  £e- 
presentative  House  without  the  Ballot,  and  that  we  cannot 
have. 

....  From  an  account  in  yesterdav's  Morning  Chronicle, 
it  seems  probable  that  Thorogood  is  doomed  to  die  in  prison ; 
one  did  rather  feel  as  if  he  carried  the  conscientious  prin- 
ciple to  an  extreme.  I  would  pay  the  church-rate  when 
legally  demanded,  as  I  would  surrender  my  money  to  a 
highway-man,  just  to.  escape  a  greater  evil.  But  still,  his 
sitffering  example  may  do  great  good, — will,  luiless  the 
clergy  and  their  corrupt  adherents  shall  resolutely  and  suc- 
cessfully maintain  their  detestable   courts.    There  is  no 

*  Vide  Dr.  Arnold's  Miscellaneous  Works.  Letters  to  *^  Hertford 
Reformer**  Letter  ii.  p.  436.  Letter  r.  p.  449.  Letter  ix.  p.  466. 
Letter  x.  p.  470.  Letter  xiy.  p.  486.  Letter  xvil  p.  502.  «  Centraliza- 
tion," is  dtBCuased  particularly  in  Letter  x. 
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iiai;eful  pari;  of  their  institutions  which  they  have  not  a 
ihoro^-good  wiU  to  mamtain  and  perpetuate. 

Has  there  fallen  in  your  way  an  **  Essay  on  Apostolical 
Succession,"  written  by  Powell,  a  "Wesleyan  minister  ?  It 
has  very  speedily  come  to  a  second  edition.  Have  hardly 
read  any  of  it  yet :  but  some  intelligent  persons  tell  me,  it 
is  yery  able  and  effectiye.  Ghreat  research  is  evident  on  the 
slightest  gknce. 


00X1.     TO  JAMES  TAWOETT,  ESQ. 
[On  the  chamcter  of  the  late  Dr.  Fawcett] 

March  12,  1(U0. 

Your  friendly  letter  ought  not  to  have  remained  so  long 
unanswered;  and  it  would  not  if  I  had  really  felt  that  my 
slight,  and  I  may  now  say  remote,  reminiscences  of  your 
venerable  ancestor  could  be  of  any  value  for  the  description 
of  his  character.  But  they  can  be  but  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison  with  what  you  have  had  the  mea^s  of  knowing  from 
persons  associated  with  him  during  a  large  portion  of  his 
li^ ;  especially  from  my  estimable  firiend,  your  late  father. 
You  must  yourself  also,  up  to  some  considerable  advance  in 
youth,  have  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  him. 

It  is  now  (oh  the  flight  of  Timet)  nearly  forty  years 
since,  in  a  transient  visit,  I  even  saw  him ;  and  approaching 
to  fifW  since  I  was  habitually  near  him.  I  have  never  heard 
any  mstinct  account,  and  can  have  no  conjecture,  what 
effect  on  his  character  and  habits  was  produced  by  the 
experiences  of  the  many  years  of  his  later  me,  during  which 
I  was  fer  off  and  wholly  a  stranger. 

It  is  very  superfluous  to  say,  that  any  now  surviving  per- 
son who  ever  spent,  as  I  did,  several  years  in  his  house,  his 
society,  and  under  his  instructions,  must  have  retained,  to 
this  day,  a  deep  impression  of  his  excellence ;  and  not  the 
less  so  for  any  recollection  of  minor  points  of  character 
which  they  might  have  considered  as  defects. 

His  piety  was  a  pervading  principle  through  his  whole 
jnind,  and  went  into  all  the  practicable  habits  of  his  life ;  it 
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was  anifonn  and  rational — hj  which  latter  epithet  I  mean 
that  it  was  accompanied,  or  rather  blended,  with  sound 
,  judgment — with  ^ood  sense.  His  social  devotional  exercise? 
(as  in  the  family  worship)  were  remarkable  for  solemnity, 
simplicity,  and  variety,  having  (at  the  time  that  I  was  an 
attendant  on  them)  no  recurrence  of  set  phrases,  but  pass- 
ing &eely  into  any  form  of  thought  and  expression.  His 
preaching,  always  seirious,  instructive,  and  pertinent  to  the 
subject,  was  yet,  I  will  confess,  deficient  in  what  I  may  call 
exciting  and  stimulant  qualities.  It  had  not  bold  prominent 
ideas,  original  or  striking  passages ;  it  was  considerably  of 
the  tenor  usually  denommated  commonrflaee.  And  the 
manner  was  not  advantageous  for  attention  or  attraction. 
There  was  too  intense  a  gramty — ^an  aspect  and  cast  of 
delivery  bearing  a  character  of  sadness,  gloom,  and  aus- 
terity, which  really  had,  on  young  persons  at  least,  a  repres- 
sive  effect.  The  manner  might  almost  be  denominated 
fimereal.  There  was  nothing  assumed  or  affected  in  all 
this;  it  was  expressive  of  the  preacher's  temperament, 
which  was  of  a  deeply  sombre  colour. 

This  was  felt  in  social  intercourse.  His  younger  friends 
could  not  be  on  what  I  may  call  companionable  terms  with 
him.  They  were  kept  at  a  certain  distance  by  the  gravity 
of  his  character,  which  precluded  a  free,  uncautious  fami- 
liarity. It  is  probable  this  temperament,  perhaps  originally 
natural  to  him,  had  been  much  confirmed  by  severe  bodily 
afflictions,  by  difficulties  and  grievances  experienced  at 
times  in  his  ministerial  course,  and  by  a  habitually  gloomy 
view  (a  true  one)  of  the  state  of  tne  world  ana  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature. 

In  applying  the  terms  grave,  gloomy,  austere — I  should 
very  specially  observe  that  there  was  nothing  acrid  or 
cynical ;  he  had  kind  affections  and  genuine  benevolence ; 
compassion  for  distress,  a  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all 
with  whom  he  was  connected,  and  delight  in  the  signs  of 
commencing  piety,  especially  in  young  persons. 

I  should  have  noted  that  at  the  time  when  I  was  most 
with  him,  he  was  in  advanced  age,  and  had  long  held  an 
acknowledged  precedence  in  respectability  and  authority 
to  any  other  minister  in  all  that  part  of  the  countryi  This 
had    contributed   to    render   him  very  sensitive,    rather 
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morbidlj  so,  sometimes,  to  anj  thing  that  looked  like  a 
deficiency  of  respect.  It  was  not,  therefore,  easy  to 
maintain  with  him  any  thing  in  the  form  of  d^ate.  Ho 
was  apt  to  be  hurt  by  opposition  of  opinion,  as  if  it  were  a 
personal  disrespect ;  and  could  not  go  into  a  free  discussion 
on  the  equal  condition  of  "  give  and  take."  He  was  not 
arrogant  and  dictatorial ;  by  no  means ;  but  he  felt  dissent 
or  opposition  as  of  the  nature  of  an  offence^  and  brooded 
over  it  with  a  painful  irritation.  I  do  not  think  he  at- 
tributed to  himself  extraordinary  talent,  or  deemed  hia 
writings  as  above  the  level  of  phdn  performances,  aimed 
to  do  good.  But  he  would  have  been  aggrieved  by  any 
remarks  of  the  nature  of  animadversion.  I  remember, 
when  he  was  about  printing  his  Pamily  Bible,  he  sent  to 
me,  at  a  mat  distamce,  &e  first  two  or  three  printed 
sheets,  with  a'  request  for  any  observations  that  might 
occur  to  me.  But  I  did  not — ^really  felt  that  I  dared  not — 
venture  any  remarks  to  the  efiect  of  indicating^ai/^. 

It  was  the  wish  of  some  of  his  friends,  myself  included, 
that  he  had  more  limited  himself  in  the  matter  of  author- 
ship. He  was,  at  the  same  time,  very  free  from  otientatum 
of  himself  in  that  capacity.  He  rarely  and  but  briefly 
made  any  reference  to  the  works  he  published. 

He  had  a  lively  percepth»n,  and  was  liberal  and  animated 
in  praise,  of  the  merits  of  other  authors,  whether  con- 
temporary, or  of  older  date. 

Considering  that  the  order  of  his  religious  principles 
and  feelings  was  so  much  according  to  what  might  be 
called  the  puritamcal  standard,  it  was  remarkable  how 
little  contracted  were  his  taste  and  compass  of  reading. 
He  read  with  pleasure  any  sort  of  books  that  were  good 
of  their  kind — ^history,  poetry,  fiction,  even  romanceu  I 
remember,  at  this  distance  of  time,  a  conversation  on  one 
of  Meldtn^^s  novels,  his  discriminating  observations  on 
which  showed  how  attentively  and  with  what  inteorest  he 
had  read  it. 

Considering  also  his  tendency  to  gloom  and  sadness,  it 
was  remarkable  what  a  lively  perception  and  relish  he  had 
for  wit  and  humour.  A  short  but  genuine  laugh  would 
show  how  instantly  and  with  what  pleasure  he  took  it.  I 
recollect  his  even  lending  himself,  in  a  sly,  quiet  way,  to 
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humour  a  practical  joke,  rather  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  F., 
on  some  occasion  of  a  violent  and  mistaken  fret. 

He  was  far  from  discouraging  vivacity  in  the  voung 
people  around  him,  to  any  extent  short  of  absolute  folly. 

Ill  short,  as  a  comprehensive  observation  on  all  these 
miscellaneous  particulars,  he  had  in  all  ways  a  candid  and 
liberal  feeling,  as  amiable  as  it  was  remarkable  in  a  person 
of  his  temperament.  Or  if  there  should  appear  to  be  some 
exception  to  this  in  what  I  have  described  of  his  unfor- 
tunate sensitiveness  to  opposition — ^his  aptitude  to  feel  any 
sign  of  disagreement  as  a  deficiency  of  respect — ^let  it  be 
remembered  that  there  was  in  this  feeling  no  harshness, 
bitterness,  or  disposition  to  inflict  pain  in  return.  It  was 
simply  his  o%on painjvl  feelmg,  without  hostile  reaction;  and 
he  was  easily  conciliated  when  shown  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  hurt  or  displease  him. 

One  virtue  was  pre-eminently  his — ^indefatigable  indus- 
try. This  sometimes  made  me  ashamed  when  with  him, 
and  many  times  in  remembrance  since.  Every  part  of* 
every  day,  the  whole  year  round,  he  was  busy  in  some 
useful  employment.  The  only  observable  interval  would 
be,  that  he  would  sometimes  sit  at  ease  smoking  his  pipe 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  took  much  pleasure  in  hook- 
binding;  but  while  employed  in  folding,  stitching,  &c.,  he 
would  always  have  some  one  (often  myself)  employed  in 
reading  to  him,  for  the  benefit  of  both.  During  this  exer- 
cise his  large  various  knowledge  would  afford  many  useful 
points  of  imormation  or  comment.  He  did  not  care  what 
the  book  was,  if  there  was  anything  valuable  in  it.  His 
fftvourite  author  at  that  time  was  Dr.  Johnson. 

The  above,  dear  sir,  is  but  a  very  meagre  sketch ;  I  wish 
my  memory  had  been  more  faithful.  The  time  referred  to 
has  greatly  fstded  on  its  page  of  record.  But  it  will,  to 
the  end  of'^  life,  retain,  faithfidly  engraven,  the  general  lines 
of  a  character  of  extraordinary  excellence.  From  such  a 
character  there  will  be  but  Uttle  detracted  by  such  par- 
ticulars as  I  have  ventured  to  remark  as  weaknesses  or 
defects.  He  was  one  of  the  few  individuals  who  in  that 
period  (at  least  the  earlier  part  of  it),  and  in  that  part  of' 
the  country,  were  conspicuous  as  holding  forth  the  light  of 
evangelical  religion^  and  as  doing  honour  to  the  cause 
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of   dissent.      Bj  many  more  than   his  descendants   his 

character  will  be  long  held  in  veneration 

P.S.  I  might  have  noticed  that  Dr.  Y&wcett\  personal 
presence  was  uncommonly  imposing  and  authoritative.  His 
saturnine  countenance,  the  habitu^  seriousness  of  his  look, 
his  powerful  voice,  his  large  and  tall  figure,  and  a  certain 
unconscious  dignity  in  his  measured  step  would  have  made 
on  even  a  stranger  an  impression  of  something  very  dil- 
ferent  from  an  ordinary  person 


OCXII.     TO   THE   EET.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

Bourton,  July  %  I84LO. 

....  If  one  could  (may  God  do  what  we  cannot!) 
raise  the  minds  of  young  persons  to  a  most  decided  state 
of  conviction,  resolution,  exertion,  and  habitual  solicitation 
of  help  from  Heaven,  as  to  the  grand  purpose  and  effectual 
improvement  of  life !  If  they  could  but  fully  anticipate 
the  feelings  which  are  brought  so  impressively  into  the 
mind  on  a  near  approach  of  the  end  of  life,  combined  with 
Teflection  on  life  in  its  review !  How  often  one  regrets 
the  impossibility  of  imparting  to  youth  some  of  the  gravest 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  age.  But  yet  they  can,  and 
happily  some  of  them  do,  consider  that  life  is  passing  fast 
away, — that  the  one  grand  purpose  of  it  as  a  whole,  is  the 
proper  purpose  therefore  of  each  and  every  part — ^that  at 
any  advanced  point  of  it,  it  is  very  lamentable  to  have  to 
look  back  on  the  past  stage  as  lost  to  that  great  object — 
that  the  race  of  time  to  the  middle  term  of  life  is  com- 
paratively short — that  in  passing  down  to  the  decline^  every 
year  will  seem  shorter — (accor(£ng  to  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  their  seniors)  than  the  preceding — that  there  is 
the  constant  menacing  possibility  of  the  career  being 
prematurely  closed — that  even  "  the  longest  day  will  have 
an  end," — and  then — ^what  then  f 
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CCXIII.     TO  THE  SET.  B.   8.  HALL. 

Baurtcnf  July  17, 1840. 

Deas  old  Faiskb,  ....  What  times  and  events  have 
passed  away  since  Clapton  was  one  of  the  places — the  most 
pleasant  of  the  places — of  friendly  resort.  I  have  looked 
up  that  waj  with  a  de^e  of  regret  that  the  ancient  at- 
tniction  thither  exists  there  no  more,  and  in  all  probability 
never  will  again. 

I  am  glad  to  believe  that  jour  present  position  is  a  more 
useful  one  than  anv  former.  How  utterly  improbable  it 
would  have  appeared,  in  that  long  past  time  to  which  I  have 
referred,  that  your  appointment  m  Providence  should  be 
where  it  has  now  placed  you, — ^and  where  I  trust  its  mer- 
ciful favour  will  abide  with  you  and  your  family.  ^ 

The  changes  and  varieties  in  your  past  life  will  have  been 
a  profitable  discipline  for  your  present  vocation,  as  having 
given  you  much  experience  of  human  nature  and  character 
in  its  varieties  of  good  and  evil.  Numberless  things  will 
be  suggested  from  your  own  practical  knowledge  in  aid  of 
those  j&ustrations  and  instructions  which  ^ou  have  to  admi- 
nister to  your  people.  I  always  consider  it  an  advantage  to 
a  preacher,  if  an  observant  and  reflective  man,  to  have  passed 
through  some  changes  of  situation  and  acquaintance  with 
mankind.  I  should  much  like  to  hear  you  state  some  of 
the  results  of  your  now  long  and  diversified  experience, — 
the  judgments  you  have  been  led  to  form  on  divers  matters 
on  which  we  have  conversed  in  years  £Eir  gone,  or  which 
have  come  in  your  way  during  the  subsequent  course  of 
our  lives. 


COXrV.     TO  THE   BET.  W.   PECHET. 

[On  the  Millennium.] 

Slapleion,  1840. 
Tour  letter  would  not  have  remained  unacknowledged  so 
unconscionable  a  length  of  time,  or  emy  considerable  length 
of  time,  if  I  could  have  given  myself  credit  for  being  able 
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to  write  five  sentenoes  to  the  purpose  on  the  subject  of  it. 
But  in  truth  I  have  never  b^n  led  to  think  particulailj 
on  that  subject. 

The  study  of  Prophecy  (as  to  yet  future  ages)  has  carried 
ingenious  and  learned  men  into  so  many  theories  and  fan- 
tastic presumptions,  many  of  them  already  oonricted  of 
foUy,  that  I  have  never  had  faith  enough  for  it,  except  as  to 
a  few  apparently  infallible  presages — such  as  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  their  ancient  land,  and  the  happv  dispensation 
(call  it  the  millenmum)  reserved  to  shine  on  tnis  dark  world 
sometime — ^but  when  ?  for  how  very  faint  are  any  signs  that 
as  vet  glimmer  on  the  horizon !  At  the  rate  of  the  progress 
hitherto  of  genuine  Christianity  on  the  globe,  thousadds  of 
years  may  pass  away  before  that  millenmum  can  arrive — ^an 
awful  mystery  in  the  Divine  Gk)vemment.  But  one  cannot 
help  indulging  a  hope,  though  resting  on  a  loose  and  ar- 
bitrary  speculation,  that  there  may  come,  in  some  not  very 
distant  period,  a  mighty  acceleration,  with  unprecedented 
and  astonishing  events,  of  the  reforming  process.  If  asked 
the  reason  of  such  a  hope,  the  answer  might  be  little  more 
than  this — ^that  tmless  it  shall  be  so,  the  world  is  doomed 
to  an  awfully  protracted  duration  of  its  past  and  present 
dismal  state;  which  one  is  most  extremely  unwilling  to 
believe. 

It  may  be  well  for  stimulated  exertion  to  entertain  a  very 
exaggerated  estimate  of  what  is  seen  and  is  doing  at  present. 
But  often  one  is  invaded  by  a  chilling  sentiment  in  nearing 
the  effiisions  of  our  good  men,  when  they  speak  of  the  zeal- 
ous operations,  and  the  comparatively  diminutive  though 
welcome  successes,  as  if  actually  the  moral  world  were 
rapidly  changing  under  our  sight,  as  the  physical  is  in  this 
vernal  season. 

But  as  to  the  particular  subject  of  your  letter — the  in- 
spired predictions  of  the  happy  age  which  is  sometime  to  come 
on  the  world,  are  so  strong,  and  so  much  iuNthe  apparent 
language  of  universality,  as  to  allow  a  confidence,  that  lite- 
rally all  the  human  race  will  then  be  under  the  power  of  the 
true  religion, — ^were  it  not  for  a  dark  shade  of  doubt  arising 
from  another  quarter  of  prophecy. 

The  happy  season  anticipated  and  promised  must  be  that 
of  the  one  thousand  years  of  the  Apocalypse,  during  which 
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tbe  influence  of  infernal  power  will  be  banisbed  or  restramed. 
But  tben  wbat  takes  place  at  tbe  termination  of  tbat  bliss- 
ful period  ?  A  tremendous  combination  and  insurrection 
of  wicked  men,  in  countless  multitude,  so  bold  and  fierce 
in  depravity,  as  to  conspire  for  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  saints. 
Now  tbe  plain  question  is,  How  comes  tbis  to  be  possible  ? 
Whbkcb  tbis  multitude  of  wicked  buman  beings,  so  wicked, 
as  to  aim  at  tbe  destruction  ot  tbe  rigbteous, — and  so 
numerous,  as  to  be  confident  of  effecting  it, — ^perbaps  rea-^ 
sonably  confident  according  to  ordinary  calculation,  since  to 
defeat  tbem  requires  a  du^ct  Divine  interposition,  ''fire 
from  beaven  ?" 

Either  there  must  bave  remained,  during  tbe  bappy  period, 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  tbe  earth's  mhabitants  unsub- 
dued to  tbe  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  spirit  hostile  to  it  and 
its  subjects, — or,  if  all  are  good  throughout,  and  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  privileged  period,  there  must  then  take 
place  a  frightful  apostacy  among  them  or  their  descendants. 
And  it  would  seem  that  a  little  time  will  suffice  to  bring 
tbis  grand  eruption  of  evil ;  since  it  appears  to  be  spoken 
of  as  contemporary  with  Satan's  "  being  loosed  for  a  little 
season/' 

Which  part  of  the  alternative  is  the  more  probable — or 
rather  the  less  improbable  ?  for  tbe  phenomenon  is  in  any 
way  marvellously  strange — ^yet  plainly  and  literally  a  fa>ct^ 
if  we  may  at  all  pretend  to  know  when  prophecy  means  a 
literal  fact. 

As  to  tbe  fact  of  there  being  a  sad  prevalence  of  irreligion 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  world,  it  seems  more  than  implied 
by  such  a  passage  as  1  Thess.  v.  3,  "  "When  they  shalf  say 
Peace  and  safety,  &c."  Probably  also  by  Bevelation  i.  7, 
"  Wail,"  &c.  The  same  might  iJe  said  of  our  Lord's  own 
predictions,  if  we  could  be  certain  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  referred  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  what  was 
limited  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

But  the  alternative.  I  confess  I  am  quite  at  fault  for  an 
opinion,  or  a  presumption,  whether  it  be  more  likely  that, 
daring  a  long  succession  of  centuries  and  generations,  in 
defiance  of  such  an  illustrious  manifestation  and  prevalence 
of  Christianity  as  may  be  denominated  tbe  reign  of  Christ 
and  his  saints  on  earth,  (in  accomplishment  of  the  promise, 
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'*  The  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  his  possession"),  there  can  remain  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  race,  any  where  on  the  globe  in 
obstinate  resistance;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  speedily 
after  the  completion  of  a  certain  number  of  those  centuries, 
in  spite  of  the  mighty  power  which  will  have  been  acquired 
by  truth  and  righteousness,  by  virtue  of  long  and  universal 
prevalence  (to  say  nothing  of  the  continuance  of  Divine 
interposition),  there  can  be  a  desperate,  furious,  and  wide 
extended  apostacy.  Either  phenomenon  confounds  one's 
faculty  of  thought.  One  might  suggest  one  consideration, 
which  may  be  <^ed  economical.  Would  it  not  be  a  greater 
sum  of  gain  (so  to  denominate  it)  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
for  the  whole  world — ^for  all  men — to  have  belonged  to 
it  through  so  many  ages,  though  followed  by  such  an 
apostacy,  than,  for  a  considerable  or  large  portion  of  the 
race  to  have  stood  out  all  that  time,  and  to  break  forth  at  last 
into  active  rebellion?  "We  have  to  consider  also  the  radical 
depravity  of  human  nature,  not  essentially  abrogated,  but 
only  counteracted,  repressed,  and  corrected  by  Divine  in- 
fluence even  during  the  happy  ages.  If  there  should,  for 
a  mysterious  reason  in  the  Divine  Government,  be  a  sus- 
pension of  that  influence,  taken  together  with  a  renewed 
permission  (according  to  the  prediction)  of  the  infernal 
influence,  we  may  imagine  the  possibility  of  a  speedy  and 
dreadful  change  in  at  least  an  immediately  succeeding 
generation. 

Taking  this  into  consideration,  and  at  the  same  time 
considering  the  character  of  umversality  in  the  language 
predicting  the  happy  period  in  prospect,  I  should  incline  to 
the  hope  that  literally  all  mankind  wiU  then  be  the  genuine 
subjects  of  Christ. 

1  cannot  expect  that  these  slight  and  sceptical  surmises 
should  give  you  any  satisfaction.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  gain 
it  by  some  better  mode  of  inquiry.  We  shall  leave  this  dark 
and  miserable  world  very  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  bright  era, — even  you  will  though  young ; 
yet  I  hope  you  will  live  to  see  some  highly  favourable  and" 
exhilarating  change.  But  may  Heaven  grant  us  to  attain  a 
far  happier  state  of  existence  elsewhere,  than  that  of  mor- 
tals can  be  even  in  the  Millennium !  .  .  .  . 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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COXY.     TO  JOHK  PUBSEB,  ESQ. 


StapUton,  July  29, 1840. 

Sometime  within  the  three  weeks  that  I  have  been  on  a 
visit  to  some  old  Mends  and  relations  in  a  distant  place, 
which  I  had  not  seen  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
and  maj  never  see  again,  Mrs.  W.  had  the  kindness  to  call 
here,  and,  as  I  was  told,  she  had  signified,  at  jour  request, 
to  make  a  friendly  inquiry.  While  1  was  truly  gratified  by 
this,  I  was  reproachfully  reminded,  once  again,  and  for 
much  more  than  the  thousandth  time,  of  my  vice  of  pro- 
crastination. That  is  the  modified  form  of  delin^uen(rjr  to 
which  I  do  honestly  refer  many  of  my  sins  of  omission,  (and 
certainly  the  one  now  in  question,)  rather  than  to  a  worse 
moral  account.  Do  not  you^  under  the  universal  law  of 
self-love,  always  assign  any  few  faults  that  you  have  to  the 
most  mitigated  species  of  culpability?  If  you  do  not^  it 
would  go  far  to  prove  that  those  faults  ctre  few,  and  are 
very  venial,  which  indeed  I  am  most  willing  to  believe.  I 
have  no  doubt  I  should  have  testimony  to  this  gratifying 
fact  &om  Mrs.  P.  and  six  other  primary,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  secondary,  witnesses  of  most  competent  know- 
ledge ;  and  surely  I  may  add  myself. 

Many  weeks  since,  a  newspaper  under  your  envelope,  in- 
dicated to  me  that  I  was  not  forgotten  amidst  the  domestic 
pleasures  and  varieties  at  Eathmines  Castle,  a  scene  un- 
known to  me  locally,  to  which  I  have  often  teinsferred  my 
imagiaation  from  scenes  which  I  did  know  in  times  now  so 
far  gone  into  the  past,  but  very  often  recalled  in  pleasing 
but  pensive  memory.  The  times  and  scenes  I  can  wel^ 
even  vividly,  recall,  but  not  myself  as  I  then  was.  I  can 
almost  as  little  carry  myself  back  to  realize  my  then  state 
of  feelings,  as  I  can  identify  you  as  you  now  are,  with  you 
as  you  then  were.  For  myself,  I  say  with  a  sigh  of  deep 
regret,  "  If  aU  the  change  effected  by  Time  had  but  been 
for  the  better!"  But  the  evil  things  that  cleave  to,  or 
rather  inhere  in,  this  depraved  nature,  are  the  things  that 

least  give  way  to  the  changing  operation  of  Time A 

strange  feeling  arises  at  the  confronted  looks  of  persons 
mutually  and  distiactly  recollecting  what  those  looks  were 
at  a  distance  of  time  greater  than  the  average  duration  of 
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btunan  life,  when  there  lias  been  no  meeting  in  the  interval, 
to  ffraduate,  as  it  were,  the  appearance  and  perception  of 
chfUQge.  What  a  thing  it  would  be  if  the  souU  could  be 
made  as  plainly  visible  as  the  visages,  in  a  comparison  be- 
tween their  early  and  their  actual  state.  Eor  myself,  while 
acknowledging  that  early  state  to  have  been  mr,  very  far 
indeed,  from  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  I  have  to  acknow- 
ledge also  that  it  would  re(][uire  extreme  hardihood  to  make 
or  allow  a  fiill  plain  exhibition  of  the  present  state,  as  in 
comparison,  to  the  view  of  a  judicial  moral  and  religious 
observer.  "  What !"  he  would  say,  "  this — only  thw — aJfter 
an  interval  of  forty  years  for  correction  and  improvement, 
with  means,  advantages,  and  monitions  innumerable,  and 
convictions  and  eyen  good  resolutions  endlessly  repeated  P" 
I  might  well  be  in  haste  to  close  up  the  miserable  spectacle 
against  farther  inspection,  confining  it  thenceforward  to  my 
own  conscious  reflection.  But  no;  it  cannot  be  so  confined; 
there  is  another  Inspector  and  Judge !  A  solemn  and  alarm- 
ing thought ;  when  I  consider  what  might  and  should  have 
been  effected  in  this  long  interval,  and  the  miserable  account 
of  what  has  been,  adverting  in  addition  to  what  I  believe 
and  know  to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  mind  and  the 
life  of  some  of  my  better  and  wiser  fellow  mortals  and  co- 
evals. I  should  be  sunk  in  the  profoundest  melancholy,  but 
for  the  grand  sole  resource  of  the  Divine  mercy  as  set  forth 
in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Mediator.  I  often  think 
what  a  state  of  feeling  mine  would  be,  under  a  disbelief  of 
this  doctrine.  And  much  I  wonder  how  the  rejectors  of  the 
doctrine,  unless  they  have  a  lofby  opinion  of  their  own 
merits,  can  endure  to  look  forward  to  the  future  accoimt  in 
appearing  before  the  supreme  and  righteous  Judge.  I  never 
recollect  our  friend  Mrs.  O.  without  great  regret  for  what 
you  have  told  me  of  her  religious  faith,  in  which,  however, 
you  said,  I  think,  that  she  professes  to  feel  confident  and 
complacent,  even  in  the  face  of  that  perfect  law,  which  ex- 
acts an  absolute  conformity,  without  failure  or  defect,  as 
the  condition  of  acceptance  for  those  who  refuse  to  plead 
the  atonement  made  by  ''the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh 
awaj  the  sin  of  the  world."  Let  us  be  thankfiil  for  not 
having  been  suffered  to  be  misled  into  so  disastrous  an 

order  of  religious  opinions 
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....  For  Ireland  we  have  been  in  extreme  alarm  during 
the  agitation  of  Lord  Stanley's  detestable  bill,  the  threat- 
ened success  of  which  would  have  rekindled  all  the  inflam- 
mable passions  of  your  island.  You  have  had  Don,  I  see, 
about  you  at  Bathmines,  lately.  He  is  the  man  I  should 
be  more  curious  to  see  and  hear  than  any  other  individual 
in  the  world  whom  I  have  not  seen.  There  is  not,  in  the 
whole  world,  any  other  person  who  has  so  much  moral 
power,  in  virtue  solely  of  the  individual's  own  personal 
qualities.  Our  reformers,  you  may  be  sure,  set  a  very  high 
value  on  his  agency  and  co-operation — to  a  certain  extent — 
but  totally  disown  him  in  his  wild  project  of  "repeal;"  I 
really  cannot  understand  how  he  can  imagine  the  practica- 
bility, or  how  he  can  foresee  in  the  actual  attempt  anything 
less  fearful  than  a  civil  war. ... 


OOXVI.   TO  lots.   STOKES. 

Slapleton,  December  7,  ISiO. 

....  Tou  can  retrace  almost  numberless  circumstances, 
occurrences,  points  of  time,  situations  at  home  and  at  a 
distance,  all  combining  to  tell  the  value  of  a  relationship, 
which  it  has  pleased  the  heavenly  Father  to  dissolve — ^to 
dissolve  as  to  the  present  world ;  but  leaving  a  delightful 
anticipation  of  what  shall  be  recovered  in  another. 

In  the  recollection  of  that  long  course  of  associated  life, 
you  have  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  it  was  a  journey 
in  the  right  direction  for  a  better  world ;  that  thus  it  had 
not  solely  its  present  satisfactions  in  each  passing  stage, 
but  had  its  value  with  respect  to  hereafter.  You  wSl  thmk 
with  gratitude  of  the  vast  difference  between  this  and  a 
case  of  separation  in  which  the  survivor  has  the  melancholy 
consideration  that  the  now  terminated  course  of  united  liie 
had  nothing  in  it  tending  to  a  happy  ftiture ; — nothing  to 
excite  the  joyful  hope  of  a  delightful  meeting  again ;  that 
whatever  satisfactions  and  advantages  it  had,  they  all  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  time  in  which  they  were  possessed, 
were  all  confined  to  the  interests  of  the  present  world,  and 
are  therefore  now  in  all  senses  gone  and  lost,  leaving  no- 
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thing  to  carry  tbe  desolate  mind  forward  in  anticipation  of 
a  blessed  sequel  elsewhere.  You  will  have  pleasure,  too,  in 
considering  now  soon,  comparatively,  at  so  aavanced  an  age, 
you  may  expect  that  the  future  you  are  looking  forward  to 
will  become  present,  and  restore  to  you,  in  a  far  higher  con- 
dition of  excellence  and  felicity,  what  you  are  now  mourning 
as  taken  away  from  you  for  a  while 


CCXni.     TO  THE  EDITOB. 

London,  July  17,  1841. 

....  I  do  most  truly  thank  you  for  your  kind  invita- 
tion, which,  supposing  the  case  exactly  your  own,  you 
would  feel  yourself  imder  an  inhibition  to  avail  yourself 
of.  Imagine  yourself  to  have  been  more  weeks  than  you 
could  reckon,  and  which  you  were  reluctant  to  try  to 
reckon,  absent  from  your  habitat,  workshop,  and  domestic 
associates,  spending  a  long  succession  of  days  in  just 
sidling  about  to  see  sights  for  much  of  the  time,  and 
rambfiag  through  the  Isle  of  "Wight  the  rest  of  it, — 
having  exceeded,  by  at  least  an  entire  month  the  time  you 
had  intended  when  you  left  home— having  three  or  &ur 
times  over  told  the  people  there  that  you  were  on  the  point 
of  returning;  having  not  even  re<id  what  would  turn  to 
sixpenny-worth  of  account — and  having  become,  even  weeks 
since,  desperately  ashamed  of  your  course  of  life — in  such 
a  predicament  you  would  deforced  to  say,  "  No,  much  as 
I  should  like  to  see  my  good  old  friends,  I  must  not  and 
cannot,  for  shame,  take  such  a  new  licence  for  dissipation ; 
the  pleasure  of  the  interview  would  be  interfered  with  by 
the  consciousness  that  I  had  no  business  to  be  there." 

....  I  should  have  delayed  coining  hither  till  after  the 
bustling  season  but  for  the  impleasant  cause  of  coming  at 
all, — my  anxiety  to  obtain  professional  advice  for  some 
morbid  symptom  on  my  omy  remaining  ear  (the  other 
having  declined  its  office  many  years  since).  My  appre- 
hension of  more  than  the  possibility  of  wholly  losing  the 
services  of  the  one  that  has  remained  faithful  hitherto,  and 
by  which  I  have  continued  to  get  on  tolerably  for  the  last 
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dozen  jeani,  is  mucli  alleyiated  by  an  assnrance  from  the 
highest  professional  authority  taat  there  is  not  serious 
cause  for  such  apprehension. 

....  The  removal  of  your  brother  to  a  scene  and  a 
condition  of  existence  how  transcendently  different !  excited 
a  pensive  emotion  in  those  of  us  who  had  seen  him  excited 
and  animated  in  a  social  hour,  even  while  confined  to  his 
bed.  But  another  feeling  mingled  and  even  predomiaated 
— that  which  congratulated  him  in  thought  on  his  blessed 
exchange.  In  attending  his  quiet  funeral  Q'ust  such  a  one 
as  I  should  wish  for  mvself ),  I  thought  of  the  difference 
between  such  a  close  of  life,  such  a  ^m  affectionate  con- 
veyance of  the  remains  to  the  grave,  and  stich  a  sequel  else- 
where, as  compared  with  the  death  and  pompous  obsequies 
of  some  wicked  proud  monarch  or  conqueror. 

....  It  is  odd  I  should  not  till  now  have  been  reminded 
of  political  matters.  Sad  state  of  things, — ^to  result,  at  no 
distant  time,  according;  to  the  auguries  I  am  in  the  way  of 
hearing,  in  great  and  perhaps  terrific  national  calamity. 
No  doubt  G-od  has  a  fearful  controversy  with  a  nation  on 
the  whole  so  irreligious  and  so  immoral;  and  the  in- 
fliction of  a  bad  government  bears  strongly  the  marks  of 
vengeance. 


OOXVITI.     TO  THE  EBZTOB. 

London,  July  20,  1841. 

....  Once  landed  in  Northampton,  I  might  not  be  as 
much  disposed  as  I  ought  to  put  myself  speedily  in  motion 
homeward.  I  can  imagine  strong  on^i-movement  feelings 
and  influences,  quite  additional  to  your  friendly  disposition 
to  induce  a  l(mger  stay. 

I  will  confess  too,  thpt  the  inconvenience  of  travelling  by- 
changed  routes,  brings  all  my  sedentary  and  old  man's  feel- 
ings very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  one  single  run  of  a  few 
hours. 

This  same  marvellous  facility  renders  it  very  much  less 
unlikely  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  that  I  may  be 
here  again  at  no  very  distant  time,  supposing  even  a  short 
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prolongation  of  life,  in  tolerable  healtb.  But  for  tbis  grand 
achievement  of  science  and  energy,  I  might  have  deemed 
it  little  likely  I  should  ever  see  London  again — ^unless 
obliged  by  a  necessity  of  the  same  kitid  as  that  which 
brought  me  hither.  This  matf  recur,  though  professional 
iudgment  seems  to  allow  me  to  hope  not.  But  where  there 
18  something  confessedly,  though  not  ominously  wrong,  one 
cannot  feel  an  assurance  that  it  may  not  become  mare 
wrong.  As  yet  there  is  no  iuterference  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  proper  function  of  the  "  peccant  part,"  nor  any 
actual  inconvenience. 

....  Besides  the  variety  of  sights,  exhibitions,  &c.,  to 
which  I  have  paid  a  competent  attention,  I  have  neces- 
sarily become  a  little  acquainted  with  some  matters  and 
things  not  unreservedly  let  out  through  the  general  public 
channels,  snatches  of  secret  history,  political  intrigue,  elec- 
tioneering tactics,  characters  and  anecdotes  of  considerable 
personages,  &c.  &c.  The  general  effect  of  such  information 
IS,  that  the  state  of  society  is  bad— bad  beyond  any  thing 
that  even  a  cynical  judge  of  human  nature  would  antece- 
•dently  surmise.  A  totsd  want  of  moral  principle  in  the 
vast  majority  of  figuring  persons  is  a  very  sad  phenomenon. 
This  is  proved  against  one  after  another  of  them,  even  of 
some  that  one  might  have  been  disposed  to  think  mode- 
rately weU  of.  A  minor  arraignment  is,  that  of  all  sorts  of 
perversity,  folly,  and  absurdity,  of  opinion  and  prejudice, 
ibid  Beligion !  there  might  be  no  such  thing  recognixed  as 
in  existence,  except  as  an  object  of  jeering  reference  as  em- 
bodied in  a  church  and  parsons.  When  I  say  "jeering,"  I 
speak  of  the  clever  fdlows  of  the  "  liberal "  party,  some  of 
them  in  parliament,  others  the  journalists,  the  literary 
adventurers,  political  economists,  &c.  A  life  spent  much  in 
the  company  of  this  sort  of  people  would  be  very  injurious 
to  a  man's  personal  religion.  I  nave  seen  but  few  of  them : 
but  I  suppose  some  fair  samples. 

....  In  the  first  triumph  of  having  obtained  the  Beform 
Bill  what  augur  would  not  have  been  scouted  as  an  idiot 
who  had  precficted  that  ten  years  of  its  operation  would  end 
in  such  an  election  as  this ! 

I  hope  I  shall  be  just  able,  after  such  an  interval,  to  re- 
cognize the  countenances  of  our  few  Bristol  Mends  when  I 
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meet  them  again.  I  am  saying  "  few ;" — ^to  me  bow  very 
few,  after  the  removals  by  deat£^  and  that  gradual  declining 
out  of  society,  which  has  of  late  years  been  increasing  my 
insulation.  I  earnestly  wish  that  my  diminishing  commu- 
nication with  men  may  be  replaced  by  more  communication 
with  Heayen. 

Still,  and  again,  and  eyer,  wishing  every  blessing  that 
such  an  impenect  state  as  this  morul  sojourn  must  ever 
be,  can  admit  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  B., 

I  remam,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

J.  Foster. 


CCXTX.     TO   THE   BBV.   EDWAED  WHITE. 

[In  aziawer  to  one  iii  which  he  stated  his  inquiries  and  difficulties  on  the 
subject  of  the  etemitj  of  fUture  punishmaits.] 

September  2i^\U\, 
Deab  Sib, — If  you  could  have  been  apprised  how  much 
less  research  I  have  made  into  what  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  your  letter  than  you  appear  to  have  done, 
you  would  have  had  Httle  expectation  of  assistance  in 
deciding  your  judgment.  I  have  perhaps  been  too  con- 
tent to  let  an  opinion  (or  impression)  admitted  in  early  life 
dispense  with  protracted  mquiry  and  various  reading. 
The  general,  not  very  far  short  of  universal,  judgment  of 
divines  in  afi&rmation  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
must  be  acknowledged  a  weighty  consideration.  It  is  & 
very  fair  question.  Is  it  likely  that  so  many  thousands  of 
able,  learned,  benevolent,  and  pious  men  should  all  have 
been  in  error  ?  And  the  language  of  Scripture-  is  formid* 
ably  strong;  so  strong  that  it  must  be  an  argument  of 
extreme  cogency  that  would  authorize  a  limited  interpre- 
tation.* 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  letter,  it  may  be  interesting  to  reflective  readers 
to  compare  Mr.  Foster's  views  with  those  of  his  two  distinguished  con- 
temporaries, Hall  and  Chalmers.  The  following  extracts  (whatever 
estimate  may  be  formed  of  their  argumentative  force)  are  beautifully 
characteristic  of  their  respective  writers,  and  equally  remote  from  the 
dogmatism  and  flippancy  which  are  so  often  displayed  by  inferior  minds. 

'<  For  my  own  part,  I  acquiesce  in  the  usual  and  popular  interpretar 
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Nevertheless,  I  acknowledge  myself  not  conyinced  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine.  If  asked,  why  not  P — ^I  should  have 
little  to  say  in  the  way  of  criticism,  of  implications  found 

tion  of  the  passages  which  treat  on  the  future  doom  of  the  finally 
impenitent.  My  reasons  in  brief,  are  as  follows: — I  assume  it  as  a  majdm, 
that  we  are  utterly  incompetent  to  determine,  eL  ptiorit  what  is  the 
amount  of  guilt  incurred  by  such  as  reject  the  overtures  of  the  gospel,  and 
further  than  God  has  be^  pleased  to  make  it  the  subject  of  express 
revelation;  that  the  terms  expressiYe  of  the  duration  of  future  misery  are 
as  fordble  as  the  Greek  language  supplies ;  that  the  same  term  is  applied 
to  the  duration  of  misery  as  to  the  duration  of  happiness,  or  even  the 
eternity  of  God  himself  (Matt.  zsv.  46;  Rev.  xiz.  3);  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  impenitent  from  happiness  is  asserted  in  the  most  positive  terms — 
*  They  shall  not  see  life,'  &c.,  &c.;  that ^  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their 
fire  is  not  extinguished  f  that  positive  terms  may  be  understood  in  different 
degrees  of  latitude,  but  this  is  impossible  respecting  negative  terms,  ance  a 
negation  admits  of  no  d^^rees. 

**  If  the  eternal  misery  of  a  certain  number  can  be  rendered  conducive  to 
a  greater  amount  of  good,  in  relation  to  the  universe  at  large,  than  any  otiier 
plan  of  action,  then  the  attribute  of  goodness  requires  it ;  for  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  the  Supreme  Being  will  adopt  that  scheme,  whatever  it  be, 
which  will  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  happiness  on  the  whole.  But 
our  Acuities  are  too  limited,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  moral 
world,  and  of  the  relation  which  one  part  of  the  universe  bears  to  another 
too  imperfect,  to  enable  us  to  say  that  this  is  impossible.  For  aught  we 
know,  therefore,  the  existence  of  etermil  misery  may  not  only  consist  with, 
but  be  the  necessary  effect  of  supreme  goodness.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
subject  of  pure  revelation,  on  the  interpretation  of  which  eveiy  one  must 
be  left  to  form  his  own  judgment.  If  the  milder  interpretation  can  be 
sustained  by  a  preponderating  evidence,  I  shall  most  sincerely  rejdce ;  but 
I  have  yet  seen  nothing  to  satisfy  me  that  this  is  the  case. 

^  I  would  only  add,  that  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  future  misery,  metaphysically  considered,  is  not  an 
essential  article  of  &lth,  nor  is  the  belief  of  it  ever  proposed  as  a  term  of 
salvation;  that,  if  we  really  fiee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  by  truly  repenting 
of  our  sins,  and  laying  hold  of  the  mercy  of  Grod  through  Christ  by  a  lively 
faith,  our  salvation  is  perfectly  secure,  whichever  hypothesis  we  embrace  on 
this  most  mysterious  subject.  The  evidence  accompanying  the  popular 
interpretation  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  that  which  establi^es  our 
common  Christianity,  and  therefore  the  fate  of  the  Christian  religion'  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  implicated  in  the  belief  or  disbeli^  of  the  popular 
doctrine." — Robert  Ha.ll  (Letter  to  a  Oentleman  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge),  Works,  v.  527. 

^  On  the  subject  of  the  eternity  of  fiiture  punishment  I  do  not  want 
yon  to  hold  with  me  the  language  of  a  stem  dogmatist ;  but  sure  I  am  that 
the  cause  of  practical  religion  will  suffer  greatly  in  your  hands,  if  you  gloss 
over  or  reduce  the  plain  literalities  of  scripture  on  the  awful  question.  We 
cannot  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  what  the  distinct  understanding  of  every 
plain  unsophisticated  man  must  be  in  regard  to  the  sense  and  doctrine  of 
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or  sought  in  what  may  be  called  incidental  ei^ressiona  of 
Scripture,  or  of  the  passages  dubiouslj  cited  in  fiivour  of 
finaC  universal  restitution.  It  is  the  moral  argument,  aa  it 
ma^  be  named,  that  presses  irresbtiblj  on  mj  mind — ^tbat 
which  comes  in  the  stupendous  idea  of  eternity. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  teachers  and  believers  of  the 
orthodox  doctrine  hardly  ever  make  an  earnest,  strenuous 
effort  to  form  a  conception  of  etemit^r ;  or  rather  a  conce^ 
tion  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  faint  incipient  approxi- 
mation. Because  it  is  confessedly  beyond  the  compass  of 
thought,  it  is  suffered  to  go  without  an  attempt  at  thmking 
of  it.  They  utter  the  term  in  the  easy  currency  of 
language ;  have  a  vague  and  transitoiy  idea  of  something 
obscurely  vast,  and  do  not  labour  to  place  and  detain  the 

the  faiUe  4m  the  imtter  at  iane.  There  etn  be  no  misoonoehing  that;  and 
without  repeating  its  affimiatioiM^  I  mtut  mj,  that  onoe  jou  extenuate  and 
dilute  them,  you  inflict  a  blow  on  practical  religion  of  which  periiapa  you 
are  not  awaie.  .  •  •  The  eeripture  gives  us  no  waiiant  to  beliere  that  our 
all  is  not  staked,  and  imrocabiy  staked,  on  the  fiith  and  obedience  of  the 
present  life.  Be  assured  you  will  paralyze  aU  the  motives  to  practical 
Christianity  by  giring  any  countenance  to  the  opponte  representation,  and 
you  will  not  only  indulge  in  unlicensed  speculation,  by  attempting  to 
dilute  and  do  away  the  obvious  literaiities  of  scripture  on  this  subject,  but 
you  will  find  it  a  speculation  of  most  baleful  influence  on  the  practioe  and 
the  general  principles  of  all  who  are  infected  by  it. 

**....  Let  me  briefly,  and  in  but  one  or  two  sentences,  advert  to  what 
I  hold  an  important  view  connected  with  this  matter.  When  men  talk  of 
the  disproportion  between  the  sins  of  an  ephemeral  life  and  the  penalties  of 
a  never-ending  eternity,  it  should  be  recollected  that  this  is  really  not  the 
light  in  which  the  matter  ought  to  be  regarded.  There  is  a  law  of  habit 
exemplified  within  the  field  of  every  man's  observation,  and  vriuch  he  does 
not  quarrel  with.  In  virtue  of  this  law,  by  eveiry  act  of  obedience,  a  man 
becomes  stronger  in  the  purpose  and  chimicter  of  obedience ;  and  by  every 
act  of  wickedness,  the  propenrities  of  widcednen  lord  it  all  the  more 
strongly  and  resistlesBly  over  him.  Now  just  imagine  the  continuity  of  this 
process  to  be  kept  up  between  time  and  eternity,  and  that  if  we  carry  with 
us  muedaimed  impiety  and  disobedience  across  the  limit  which  separates 
the  two  worlds^  we  sbaU  carry  with  us  into  our  future  state,  the  habits  and 
the  passions,  and  all  the  vitiated  prindples  of  rebellion  against  Grod ;  and 
the  punishments  which  come  on  the  back  of  these  will  not  be  punishments 
for  the  sins  of  the  present  life^  but  fresh  punishments  for  the  fresh  sins  to 
which  the  inveteracy  of  our  diseased  moral  nature  is  ever  hurrying  us — an 
inveteracy  only  to  be  cured  on  this  side  of  death,  and  so  affording  a  most 
impressive  aigument  for  our  strenuous,  and  withal,  our  immediate  repent- 
ance."— Db.  Chaucbbs,  Notes  on  HUl's  Lectures  on  Divinity.  Potihu- 
mous  Works,  voL  is.  p.  416—418. 
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mind  in  intense  protraeted  contemplation,  aeddng  all 
expedients  for  expanding  and  aggravating  the  awful  im- 
port of  such  a  word.  Though  every  mode  of  illustration 
IS  feeble  and  impotent,  one  would  surelj  think  tiiere  would 
be  an  insuppressible  impulse  to  send  forth  the  thoughts  to 
the  utmost  possible  reach  into  the  inunensity — ^when  it  is 
an  immensity  into  which  our  own  most  essential  interests 
are  infinitely  extended.  Truly  it  is  very  strange  that  even 
religious  minds  can  keep  so  quietly  aloof  from  the  amadng, 
the  overwhelmiug  contemplation  of  what  they  have  the 
destiny  and  the  near  prospect  of  entering  upon. 

Expedients  of  illustration  of  what  etemily  is  not^  supply 
the  best  attainable  means  of  assisting  remotely  toward,  a 
glimmering  arppreh^xsion  of  what  it  is.  All  that  is  within 
human  capacity  is  to  ima^e  the  vastest  measures  of  time, 
and  to  look  to  the  termination  of  these  as  only  touching  the 
mere  commencement  of  eternity. 

For  example: — It  has  been  sug^sted*  to  imagine  the 
number  of  particles,  atoms,  contained  in  this  globe,  and 
suppose  them  one  by  one  annihilated,  each  in  a  thousand 
years,  till  all  were  gone ;  but  just  as  well  say,  a  million,  or 
a  million  of  millions  of  years  or  ages,  it  is  lul  the  same,  as 
against  infinite  duration. 

Extend  the  thought  of  such  a  process  to  our  whole  mun- 
dane system,  and  &ially  to  the  whole  material  universe:  it 
is  still  the  same.  Or,  imagine  a  series  of  numerical  figures, 
in  close  order,  extended  to  a  line  of  such  a  length  that  it 
would  encircle  the  globe,  like  the  equator — or  that  would 
run  along  with  the  earth's  orbit  round  the  sun — or  with  the 
out^rmo^  planet,  Uranus-— or  that  would  draw  a  circle  of 
which  the  radius  should  be  from  the  earth  or  sun  to  Sirius — 
or  that  should  encompass  the  entire  material  universe, 
which,  as  being  materml,  cannot  be  infizdte.  The  most 
stupendous  of  these  measures  of  time  would  have  an  end; 
and  would,  when  completed,  be  still  nothing  to  eternity. 

Now  think  of  an  infliction  of  misery  protracted  through 
such  a  period,  and  at  the  end  of  it  being  only  eommencvng, — '• 
not  one  smallest  step  nearer  a  conclusion: — ^the  case  just 
the  same  if  that  sum  of  figures  were  multiplied  by  itself. 
And  then  think  of  Ma/n — ^his  nature,  his  situation,  the  cir- 

*  In  the  Spectator  I  think.    rNo.  575,  Monday,  Avg,  2, 1714.— Ed.) 
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cumstances  of  his  brief  sojourn  and  trial  on  earth.  Ear  be 
it  firom  us  to  ma^e  light  of  the  demerit  of  sin,  and  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Supreme  Judge  against  a  severe  chas- 
tisement, of  whatever  moral  nature  we  may  regard  the 
infliction  to  be.  But  still,  what  is  man  P — He  comes  into 
the  world  with  a  nature  ^.tallj  corrupt,  and  powerfully 
tending  to  actual  evil.  He  comes  among  a  crowd  of  temp- 
tations adapted  to  his  innate  evil  propensities.  He  grows 
up  (incomparably  the  greater  proportion  of  the  race)  in 
great  ignorance ;  his  judgment  weak,  and  under  numberless 
begmlements  into  error;  while  his  passions  and  appetites 
are  strong ;  his  conscience  unequally  matched  against  their 
power ; — ^in  the  majority  of  men,  but  feebly  and  rudely  con- 
stituted. The  influence  of  whatever  good  instructions  he 
may  receive  is  counteracted  by  a  conu)ination  of  opposite 
influences  almost  constantly  acting  on  him.  He  is  essen- 
tially and  inevitably  unapt  to  be  powerfully  acted  on  by 
what  is  invisible  and  future.  In  addition  to  all  which,  there 
is  the  intervention  and  activity  of  the  great  tempter  and 
destroyer.  In  short,  his  condition  is  such  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  him,  but  &om  a  direct  special  operation  on  him,  of 
what  we  denominate  Divine  Ghrace. — la  it  not  so  ?  are  we 
not  convinced — is  it  not  the  plain  doctrine  of  scripture — is 
there  not  irresistible  evidence  irom  a  view  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  human  world, — ^that  no  man  can  become 
sood,  in  the  Christian  sense,  can  become  fit  for  a  holy  and 
happy  place  hereafter,  but  hj  this  operation  oJ  extra?  But 
this  is  arbitrary  and  discrunmative  on  the  part  of  the  Sove- 
reign Agent,  and  independent  of  the  wiU  of  man.  And 
how  aw&lly  evident  is  it,  that  this  indispensable  operation 
takes  place  only  on  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
collective  race ! 

^ow  this  creature,  thus  constituted  and  circumstanced, 
passes  a  few  fleeting  years  on  earth,  a  short  sinful  course ; 
in  which  he  does  often  what,  notwithstanding  his  ignorance 
and  iU-disciplined  judgment  and  conscience,  he  knows  to  be 
wrong,  and  neglects  what  he  knows  to  be  his  duty;  and 
consequently,  for  a  greater  or  less  measure  of  guilt,  widely 
different  in  different  offenders,  deserves  punishment.  But 
endless  punishment!  hopeless  miseiy,  t&ough  a  duration 
to  which  the  enormous  terms  above  imagined,  will  be  abso- 
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lutely  nothing !  I  acknowledge  my  inability  (I  would  say  it 
reverently)  to  admit  this  belief,  together  with  a  beliei  in 
the  Divine  G-oodness — ^the  belief  that  "  G-od  is  love,"  that 
his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  GK)odne8s,  bene- 
volence, charity,  as  ascribed  in  supreme  perfection  to  Him, 
cannot  mean  a -quality  foreign  to  all  human  conceptions  of 
•  goodness ;  it  must  be  something  analogous  in  principle  to 
what  himself  has  de&ied  and  required  as  goodness  in  his 
moral  creatures,  that,  in  adoring  the  Divine  Gt)odness,  we 
may  not  be  worshipping  an  "  imknown  God."  But  if  so, 
how  would  all  our  ideas  be  confounded,  while  contem- 
plating him  bringing,  of  his  own  sovereign  will,  a  race  of 
creati^s  into  existence,  in  such  a  condition  that  they  cer- 
tainly win  and  must, — mu^t,  by  their  nature  and  circum- 
stances, go  wrong  and  be  miserable,  imless  prevented  by 
especial  grace, — ^which  is  the  privilege  of  onlv  a  small  pro- 

Sortion  of  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affixing  on  their 
elinquency  a  doom,  of  which  it  is  infinitely  beyond  the 
highest  archangers  faculty  to  apprehend  a  thousandth  port 
of  the  horror. 

It  must  be  in  deep  humility  that  we  venture  to  apply  to 
the  measures  of  the  Divine  Government,  the  rules  indispen- 
sable to  the  equity  of  human  administration.  Yet  we  may 
advert  to  the  principle  in  human  legislation,  that  the  man 
tempted  to  cnme  should,  as  far  as  is  possible  without  actual 
experience,  be  apprised  of  the  nature  and  measure  of  the 
penal  consequence.  It  should  be  something,  the  main  force 
of  which  can  be  placed  in  intelligible  apposition,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  temptation.  If  it  be  somethmg  totally  out  of 
the  scope  of  his  faculties  to  apprehend,  to  realize  to  his 
mind,  that  threatened  somethmg  is  tmknovm,  has  not  its 
appropriate  fitness  to  deter  him.  There  is,  or  may  be,  in  it 
what  would  be  of  mighty  force  to  deter  him  if  he  could  have 
a  competent  notion  of  it;  but  his  necessary  ignorance  pre- 
cludes from  him  that  salutary  force.  Is  he  not  thus  taken 
at  a  fearful  disadvantage  ?  As  a  motive  to  deter  him  the 
threatened  penalty  can  only  be  in  the  proportion  to  his  (in 
the  present  case)  narrow  faculty  of  apprehending  it ;  but  as 
an  evil  to  be  suffered  it  surpasses  in  magnitude  every  intel- 
lect but  the  Omniscient.  Might  we  not  imagine  the  reflec- 
^  tion  of  one  of  the  condemned  delinquents  suffering  on,  and 
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still  interminably  on,  through  a  thousand  or  a  million  of 
Bjges,  to  be  expressed  in  some  such  maimer  as  this : — Oh ! 
if  it  had  been  possible  for  me  to  conceive  but  the  most 
diminutive  part  of  the  weight  and  horror  of  this  doom, 
eyery  temptation  to  sin  woidd  have  been  enough  to  strike 
me  dead  with  terror ;  I  should  have  shrunk  from  it  with  the 
most  violent  recoil. 

A  common  ar|;ument  has  been  that  sin  is  on  infinite  evily 
that  is,  of  infinite  demerit,  as  an  offence  against  an  infinite 
Being;  and  that  since  a  finite  creature  cannot  suffer  infi- 
nitely in  measwre,  he  must  in  duration.  But  surely,  in  all 
reason,  the  limited  and  in  the  present  instance  diminutive 
nature  of  the  criminal  must  be  an  essential  part  of  the  case 
for  judgment.  Every  act  must,  for  one  of  its  proportions, 
be  measured  by  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  ^ent. 
And  it  would  seem  that  one  principle  in  that  rule  ofpro- 
portion  should  be,  that  the  offending  agent  should  be 
capable  of  being  aware  of  the  magnitude  (the  amount,  if  we 
might  use  such  a  word)  of  the  offence  he  commits,  by  being 
capable  of  something  like  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
being  against  whom  it  is  committed.  A  perverse  child, 
committing  an  offence  against  a  great  monarch,  of  whose 
dignity  it  had  some,  but  a  vastly  inadequate,  apprehension, 
would  not  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  an  offender 
of  high  endowments  and  responsibility,  and  fully  aware  of 
the  dignity  of  the  personage  offended.  The  one  would 
justly  be  sharply  chastised;  the  other  might  as  justly  be 
condemned  to  death.  In  the  present  case,  the  offender 
does  or  may  know,  that  the  Being  offended  against  is  of 
awfiil  majesty;  and,  therefore,  the  offence  is  one  of  great 
aggravation,  and  he  will  justly  be  punished  with  great 
severity ;  but,  by  his  extremely  contracted  and  feeble  fecul- 
ties,  as  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  strictly  rational  and 
accountable  creatures  in  the  whole  creation,  he  is  infinitely 
incapable  of  any  adequate  conception  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Being  offended  against.  Ke  is,  then,  accordiQg  to  the 
argument,  obnoxious  to  a  punishment  not  in  any  proportion 
to  his  own  nature,  but  alone  to  that  infinity  of  the  Supreme 
l^ature,  which  is  to  him  infinitely  unconceivable  and  un- 
known. 

If  an  evil  act  of  a  human  beiag  may  be  of  infinite  demerit, 
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why  may  not  a  good  one  be  of  infinite  excellence  or  merit 
as  having  also  a  reference  to  the  infinite  Being  ?  Is  it  not 
plain  tliat  eveiy  act  of  a  finite  nature  most  have,  in  all 
senses,  the  finite  quality  of  that  nature — cannot,  therefore, 
be  of  infinite  demerit  P 

Can  we,— I  would  saj  with  reyerence— can  we  realize  it 
as  possible  that  a  lost  soul,  after  countless  miUions  of  ages, 
and  in  prospect  of  an  interminable  succession  of  such  enor* 
mous  periods,  can  be  made  to  haye  the  conviction,  absolute 
and  perfect,  that  all  this  is  a  just,  an  equitable,  infiiction, 
and  m>m  a  power  as  yoocJ  as  he  is  just,  for  a  few  short  sinful 
yeais  on  earth — years  and  sins  presumed  to  be  retained 
most  yiyidlj  in  memory,  and  eyenastinglj  growing  clearer, 
vaster,  and  more  terrible  to  retrospective  view  in  their  mag- 
nitude of  infinite  evil—- every  stupendous  period  of  duration, 
by  which  they  have  actually  been  left  at  a  distance,  seeming 
to  bring  them,  in  contrariety  to  all  laws  of  memory,  nearer 
and  ever  nearer  to  view,  by  the  oontmually  aggravated 
experience  of  their  consequences  P 

Yes,  those  twenty,  forty,  seventy  years,  growing  up  to 
infinify  of  horror,  in  the  review,  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance which  the  condemned  spirit  recedes  from  them ; — 
all  eternity  not  sufficiog  to  reveal  failj  what  those  years 
contained  l-^millions  of  ages  for  each  single  evil  thought 
or  word. 

But  it  is  usually  alleged  that  there  will  be  an  endless 
eontimumce  of  sinning,  with  probably  an  endless  aggrava- 
tion, and  therefore  tha  punishment  must  be  endless.  Is 
not  this  like  an  admission  of  disproportion  between  the 
punishment  and  the  origiwfi  cause  of  its  infiiction  ? — ^But 
suppose  the  case  to  be  so— that  is  to  say,  that  the  punish- 
ment is  not  a  retribution  simply  for  the  guilt  of  the  momen- 
tary existence  on' earth,  but  a  continued  punishment  of  the 
continued,  ever-aggravated  guilt  in  the  eternal  state ;  the 
allegation  is  of  no  avail  in  vindication  of  the  disetrine ;  be- 
cause the  first  consignment  to  the  dreadful  state  necessitates 
a  continwmee  of  the  criminality;  the  doctrine  teaching  that 
it  is  of  the  essence,  and  is  an  awful  aggravation,  of  the 
original  consignment,  that  it  dooms  the  condemned  to 
maintain  the  criminal  spirit  unchanged  for  ever.  The  doom 
to  sin  aa  well  as  sufier,  and,  according  to  the  argument,  to 
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Bin  in  order  to  suffer,  is  inflicted  as  thepiimsliment  of  the 
sin  committed  in  the  mortal  state.  Yirtnallj,  therefore, 
the  eternal  punishment  is  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of 
time. 

Under  the  light  (or  the  darkness)  of  this  doctrine,  how 
inconceiyablj  mysterious  and  awful  is  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  economy  of  this  human  world  !  The  immensely 
greater  number  of  the  race  hitherto,  through  all  ages  and 
regions,  passing  a  short  life  under  no  illuminating,  trans-* 
forming  mfluence  of  their  Creator ;  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
of  them  perhaps  having  never  even  received  any  authenti- 
cated message  from  Heaven  i  passing  off  the  world  in  a  state 
unfit  for  a  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  happy  kingdom  elsewhere; 
and  all  destined  to  everlasting  misery. — The  thoughtful  spirit 
has  a  question  silently  suggested  to  it  of  far  more  emphatic 
import  than  that  of  him  who  exclaimed,  "  Hast  thou  made 
all  men  w»  vain  /" 

Even  the  dispensation  of  redemption  by  the  Mediator,  the 
only  light  that  shines  through  this  dark  economy, — ^how 
profoundly  mysterious  in  its  slow  progress,  as  yet,  in  its 
uncorrupted  purity,  and  saving  efficacy.  "What  proportion 
of  the  earth's  inhabitants  are,  at  this  hour,  the  subjects  of 
its  vital  agency  ?  It  was  not  the  Divine  volition  tnat  the 
success  should  be  greater — that  a  greater  number  should  be 
saved  by  it, — or  most  certain^,  most  necessarily,  its  efficacy 
would  have  been  greater,  fiut  in  thus  withholding  from 
so  large  a  proportion  of  mankind  even  the  knowledge,  and 
from  so  vast  a  majority  in  the  nominally  Christian  nations 
the  Divine  application,  indispensable  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  could  it  be  that  the  Divine  pur- 
pose was,  to  consign  so  many  of  his  creatures,  existing  under 
such  fearful  circumstances,  to  the  doom  of  eternal  misery  ? 
Does  the  belief  consist  with  any  conceptidn  we  can  form  of 
infinite  goodness  combined  with  infinite  power? 

But,  after  all  this,  we  have  to  meet  the  grave  question, 
Wluxt  say  the  Scriptures  ?  There  is  a  force  in  their  expres- 
sions at  which  we  well  may  tremble.  On  no  allowable 
interpretation  do  they  signify  less  than  a  very  protracted 
duration  and  a  formidable  severity.  But  I  hope  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact,  that  the  terms 
everlasting,  eternal,  forever,  original  or  translated,  are  often 
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employed  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as  other  writings  under  great 
and  various  limitations  of  import ;  and  are  thus  withd^wn 
from  the  predicament  of  necessarily  and  dbsolvtely  meaning 
a  strictly  endless  duration.  The  limitation  is  often,  indeed 
plainly  marked  by  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  other 
instances  the  words  are  used  with  a  figurative  indefiniteness, 
which  leaves  the  limitation  to  be  made  by  some  general 
rule  of  reason  and  proportion.  They  are  designed  to  mag- 
nify, to  aggravate,  rather  than  to  define.  My  resource. in 
the  present  case,  then,  is  simply  this — that  since  the  terms 
do  not  necessarily  and  absolutelv  signify  an  interminable 
duration,  and  since  there  is  in  the  present  instance  to  be 
pleaded,  for  admitting  a  limited  interpretation,  a  reason 
m  the  moral  estimate  of  things,  of  stupendous,  of  infinite 
urgency,  involving  our  conceptions  of  the  divine  goodness 
and  equity,  and  leaving  those  conceptions  overwhelmed  in 
darkness  and  horror  if  it  be  rejected,  I  therefore  conclude 
that  a  limited  interpretation  is  authorized.  Perhaps  there 
is  some  pertinence  in  a  suggestion  which  I  recoUect  to  have 
seen  in  some  old  and  nearly  unknown  book  in  favour  of 
imiversal  restitution  ; — ^that  the  great  difference  of  degrees 
of  fiitiu'e  punishment,  so  plainly  stated  in  Scripture,  affords 
an  argument  against  its  perpetuity ;  since,  if  the  demerit 
be  infinite,  there  can  be  no  place  for  a  scale  of  degrees, 
apportioning  a  minor  infliction  to  some  offenders ; — every 
one  should  be  punished  up  to  the  utmost  that  his  nature 
can  sustain ;  and  the  same  reason  of  equity  there  may  be 
for  a  limited  measure,  there  may  consistently  be  for  a 
limited  duration.  The  assignment  of  an  unlimited  dura- 
tion would  seem  an  abandonment  of  the  prvncvple  of  the 
discriminating  rule  observed  in  the  adjustment  of  degrees. 
If  it  be  asked,  how  could  the  doctrme  have  been  more 

C"  inly  and  positively  asserted  than  it  is  in  the  Scripture 
guage  ?  In  answer,  I  ask,  How  do  we  construct  our 
words  and  sentences  to  expresd  it  in  an  absolute  manner, 
so  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  understanding  the  language 
in  a  different,  equivocal,  or  questionable  sense  ?  And  may 
we  not  think  that  if  so  transcendently  dreadful  a  doctrine 
bad  been  meant  to  be  stamped  as  in  burning  characters  on 
our  faith,  there  would  have  been  such  forms  of  proposition, 

YOL.  II.  .  B 
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of  circumlocution  if  necessary,  as  would  haTe  rendered  all 
doubt  or  question  a  mere  palpable  absurdity  ? 

Some  intelligent  and  devout  inquirers,  unable  to  admit 
the  terrific  doctrine,  and  vet  pressed  by  the  strength  of  the 
scripture  limguage^  have  had  recourse  to  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  threatened  destruction,  the  eternal  death,  as 
signifying  annikilation  of  existence,  after  a  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted penal  infliction.  Even  this  would  be  a  prodigious 
relief:  but  it  is  an  admission  that  the  terms  in  question  do 
mean  something  final,  in  an  absolute  sense.  1  have  not 
directed  much  thought  to  this  point ;  the  grand  object  of 
interest  being  a  negation  of  the  perpetuity  of  misery.  I 
have  not  been  anxious  for  any  satisfaction  beyond  that; 
though  certainly  one  would  wish  to  indulge  the  hope, 
founded  on  the  Divine  attribute  of  infinite  benevolence,  that 
there  will  be  a  period  somewhere  in  the  endless  futurity, 
when  all  Q-od's  sinning  creatures  will  be  restored  by  him 
to  rectitude  and  happiness. 

It  often  surprises  me  that  the  fearful  doctrine  sits,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  so  easy  on  the  minds  of  the  religious  and 
benevolent  believers  of  it.  Surrounded  immediately  by  the 
multitudes  of  fellow  mortals,  and  looking  abroad  on  the 
present,  and  back  on  the  past  state  of  the  race,  and  regarding 
them,  as  to  the  immense  majority,  as  subjects  of  so  direfiS 
destination,  how  can  they  have  any  calm  enjoyment  of  life, 
how  can  they  ever  be  cordially  cheerful,  how  can  they 
escape  the  incessant  haunting  of  dismal  ideas,  darkening 
the  economy  in  which  their  lot  is  cast?  I  remember 
suggesting  to  one  of  them  such  an  image  as  this : — suppose 
the  case  that  so  many  of  the  great  surrounding  population  as 
he  could  not,  even  in  a  judgment  of  charity,  beheve  to  be 
Christians,  that  is,  to  be  in  a  safe  state  for  hereafter,— 
suppose  the  case  to  be  that  he  knew  so  many  were  all 
doomed  to  suffer,  by  penal  infliction,  a  death  by  torture,  in 
the  most  protracted  agony,  with  what  feelings  would  he  look 
on  the  populous  city,  the  swarming  country,  or  even  a 
crowded,  mixed  congregation?  But  what  an  infinitesimal 
trifie  that  would  be  in  comparison  with  what  he  does  believe 
in  looking  on  these  multitudes.  How,  then,  can  they  bear 
the  sight  of  the  living  world  around  them  ? 

As  to  religious  teachers ;  if  the  tremendous  doctrine  be 
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true,  surely  it  ouglit  to  be  almost  continually  proclaimed  as 
with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  inculcated  and  reiterated,  with 
ardent  passion,  in  every  possible  form  of  terrible  illustration; 
no  remission  of  the  tHann  to  thoughtless  spirits.  What! 
believe  them  in  such  inconceivably  dreadful  peril,  and  not 
multiply  and  aggravate  the  terrors  to  frighten  them  out  of 
their  stupor;  deploring  still,  that  all  the  horrifying  represen- 
tations in  the  power  of  thought  and  language  to  make,  are 
immeasurably  below  the  real  urgency  of  the  subject ;  and 
almost  wishing  that  some  appalling  phenomenon  of  sight  or 
sound  might  break  in  to  make  the  impression  that  no  words 
can  make  ?  If  we  saw  a  feUow  mortal  stepping  heedlessly  or 
daringly  on  the  utmost  verge  of  some  dreadful  precipice  or 
gulf,  a  humane  spectator  would  raise  and  continue  a  shout,  a 
scream,  to  prevent  him.  How  then  can  it  comport  with  the 
duty  of  preachers  to  satisfy  themselves  with  brief,  occasional 
references  to  this  awful  topic,  when  the  most  prolonged 
thundering  alarm  is  but  as  the  note  of  an  infant,  a  bird,  or 
an  insect,  in  proportion  to  the  horrible  urgency  of  the  case  ? 
There  has  been,  in  some  quarters,  what  appears  to  me  a 
miserably  fallacious  way  of  talkuig,  which  affects  to  dissuade 
from  dwelling  on  such  terrifying  representations.  They 
have  said,  These  terrors  tend  only  to  harden  the  mind; 
approach  the  thoughtless  beings  rather,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively, with  the  milder  suasives,  the  gentle  language  of  love. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  mean  to  say,  that  this  also  is  not  to  be 
one  of  the  expedients  and  of  frequent  application.  But  I 
do  say,  that  to  make  this  the  main  resource  is  not  in 
consistency  with  the  spirit  of  the  bible,  in  which  the  larger 
proportion  of  what  is  said  of  sinners  and  addressed  to  them, 
is  plainly  in  the  tone  of  menace  and  alarm.  Strange  if  it 
had  been  otherwise,  when  a  righteous  G-ovemor  was  speak- 
ing to  a  depraved,  rebellious  race.  Also  it  is  matter  of  fact 
and  experience,  that  it  is  very  far  oftener  bv  impressions  on 
fear  that  men  are  actually  awakened  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  Let  any  one  recall  what  he  has  known  of  such 
awakenings.  Dr.  Watts,  aU  mild  and  amiable  as  he  was, 
and  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  congenial  topics,  says 
deliberately,  that  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  his  ministry 
had  been  efficacious,  only  one  had  received  the  first  effectual 
impressions  from  the  gentle  and  attractive  aspects  of  religion; 
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all  the  rest  from  the  awful  and  alarming  ones — the  appeals  to 
fear.  And  this  is  all  but  uniyersallj  the  manner  of  the 
Divine  process  of  conversion. 

A  number  (not  large,  but  of  great  piety  and  intelligence) 
of  ministers  within  my  acquaintance,  several  now  dead,  have 
been  disbelievers  of  the  ooctrine  in  question ;  at  the  same 
time  not  feeling  themselves  imperatively  called  upon  to 
make  a  public  (usavowal ;  content  with  employing  in  their 
ministrations  strong  general  terms  in  denouncmg  the  doom 
of  imoenitent  sinners.  For  one  thing,  a  consideration  of 
the  unreasonaole  imputations,  and  unmeasured  suspicions 
apt  to  be  cast  on  any  pubHcly  declared  partial  defection 
from  rigid  orthodoxy,  has  made  them  thmk  they  should 
better  consult  their  usefulness  by  not  giving  a  prominence 
to  this  dissentient  point ;  while  yet  they  make  no  conceal- 
ment of  it  in  private  communications,  and  in  answer  to 
serious  inquiries.  When,  •besides,  they  have  considered 
how  strangely  defective  and  feeble  is  the  efiBicacy,  to  alarm 
and  deter  careless,  irreligious  minds,  of  the  terrible  doctruie 
itself  notionally  admitted  by  them,  they  have  thought  them- 
selves the  less  required  to  propound  one  that  so  greatly 
qualifies  the  blackness  of  the  prospect.  They  could  not  be 
unaware  of  the  grievous  truth  of  what  is  so  strongly 
insisted  on  as  an  argument  by  the  defenders  of  the  tenet, 
— ^that  thoughtless  and  wicked  men  would  be  sure  to  seize 
on  the  mitigated  doctrine  to  encourage  themselves  in  their 
impenitence.  But  this  is  only  the  same  perverse  and  fatal 
use  that  they  make  of  the  doctriue  of  grace  and  mercy 
through  Jesus  Christ.  If  they  mil  so  abuse  the  truth  we 
cannot  help  it. — ^But  methinks  even  this  fact  tells  against 
the  doctrine  in  question.  If  the  very  nature  of  man,  as 
created,  every  individual,  by  the  Sovereign  Power,  be  in 
such  desperate  disorder  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  con- 
version and  salvation  except  in  the  instances  where  that 
Power  interposes  with  a  special  and  redeeming  efficacy,  how 
can  we  conceive  that  the  maia  proportion  of  the  race  thus 
morally  impotent  (that  is  really  and  absolutely  impoi^ent) 
will  be  eternally  punished  for  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
moral  impotence  ?    But  this  I  have  said  before.* 

*  ^1  wish  that  my  friend  Mr.  Foster  could  have  adjourned  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  exercised  him  to  the  day  when  all  things  shall  be  made 
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StapleUm,  Tue^day^  January^  1842. 

I  am  not  pleased  with  myself  for  not  haTing,  long  since, 
sent  a  line  of  gratefiil  acknowledgment  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Hare,  for  one  kind  fftTCnr  following  another.  I  am  afiraid 
an  extra  lasy  hahit  will  haye  been  superinduced  by  several 
weeks  of  lying  nearly  all  the  time  in  bed.  If  I  had  had 
any  ui^nt  business  or  yocation  I  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  delay  till  within  a  few  da^s  back  the  practice  of 
rising  soon  after  breakfast.  In  mi^ong  any  trial  of  myself^ 
in  any  way  of  exertion,  I  suppose  tiie  proof  of  my  not 
having  risen  yet  to  the  accustomed  level  would  be  a  failure 
of  strength.  Otherwise  I  feel  nearly  what  we  denominate 
toell.  ....  All  about  me  have  been  most  assiduously  kind ; 
and  a  friend's  daughter,  who  has  been  with  us  all  the  while, 
and  can  read  on  interminably  without  physical  injuiy  or  un- 
easiness (which  my  girls  cannot)  has  read  through  I  know 
not  how  many  volumes  to  me. 

In  returning  toward  the  accustomed  mode  of  life,  the 
question  will  be  how  soon  to  leave  the  confinement  to  one 
warm  room  for  the  other  ports  of  the  house, — and  the  open 
air  without  the  house.  The  winter  is  an  imtoward  season 
for  such  experiment — ^the  latter  experiment.  But  while  I 
am  writing  ^'  winter,"  a  warm  splendid  sunshine  is  falling 
over  my  table  and  room,  giving  a  pleasing  intimation  of 
spring  not  very  far  off. 

How  many  returning  springs  you  and.  I  have  seen,  how 
few  more,  at  the  very  utmost,  shall  we  stay  to  see !  There 
is  a  land  where,  in  a  much  higher  sense,  '^  everlasting  spring 
abides,  and  never-withering  flowers."  May  abnighty  grace 
work  and  refine  our  souls  to  a  fitness  for  that  happy  region 
of  our  Esther  and  our  Bedeemer's  kingdom. 

This  time  of  confinement  has  been  to  me  one  of  very 
serious  exercise  of  mind.     A  deep  sense  of  guilt  has 

manifest.  I  greatly  wish  that  he  could  hare  Testrained  his  speculation  on 
the  duration  of  future  punishment,  and  acquiesced  in  the  obyious  language, 
or  at  least  the  obvious  piactical  ksson  and  purpose  of  scripture  upon  this 
question — which  was  to  cut  (^  evexy  pretext  of  postponing  the  care  of  their 
eternity  from  this  world,  and  to  press  home  on  every  unsophisticated  reader 
of  his  bible  the  dread  alternative  of— now  or  never.*'— Da.  Chalmers,  Stib- 
baih  Scripture  Readrnfft^  vol  i.  p.  416. 
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attended  the  review  of  life, — a  life  bo  very,  very  imperfectly 
devoted  to  our  Great  Master's  service.  So  much  luke- 
warmness,  so  little  zealous  service,  so  much  indolent  self- 
indulgence.  I  have  profoiindly  felt  how  sad  and  hopeless  a 
condition  but  for  that  blessed  and  all-sufficient  resource,  the 
atonement  accomplished  by  Him  who  offered  himself  with- 
out spot  to  Gbd. — ^I  cannot  comprehend  the  fortitude  with 
which,  under  a  rejection  of  this  our  only  hope,  a  conscious 
sinner  cau  dare  to  look  forward  to  hereafber.  I  have  been 
highly  gratified  to  hear  favourable  accounts  of  your  health, 
as  being  in  some  respects,  especially  your  eyes,  better  than 
in  past  years.  How  little,  at  some  seasons,  did  you  antici- 
pate staying  so  long  in  this  world.  Wise  is  the  Sovereign 
appointment,  for  those  who  stajr,  and — ^for  those  who  go. 

My  thoughts  are  often  pensively  turning  on  the  enume- 
ration of  those  I  may  call  my  coevals,  and  many  of  them  of 
long  acquaintance,  who  have  been  called  away  within  a  very 
few  years.  An  old  and  much  valued  &iend  at  Worcester, 
from  whose  fiineral  I  returned  little  more  than  in  time  to 
attend  that  of  our  estimable  Mr.  Hare.  Since  then,  your  ex- 
cellent sister, — Mr.  Coles  of  Bourton,  known  and  esteemed 
almost  forty  years, — ^Mr.  Addiugton, — ^lately,  in  Scotland, 
the  worthy  Mr.  Dove, — and  now  last  of  all,  and  so  unexpect- 
edly, Mr.  Eoberts 


coxrr.   TO  the  bev.  t.  gbinfield,  m.a. 

Stapleton,  February  19, 1842. 
I  have  cause  to  be  highly  gratified  by  the  friendly  manoetwre 
devised  to  put  me  in  possession  of  the  view  of  Snowdon.  It 
is  less  faded  than  your  description  had  led  me  to  surmise. 
There  appears  to  be  no  obliteration  of  even  the  finest  lines, 
not  even  those  slight  ones,  denominated  interlines,  traced 

between  the  stronger  cuts  of  the  graver I  add  this 

print  with  great  pfeasure,  both  for  its  own  and  the  friendly 
giver's  sake,  to  my  accumulation  of  Wbollett'Sy  numbering 
to  about  fifty-,  and  including  very  nearly  all  his  engraviugs. 
I  need  not  say  that  this  has  been  the  consequence  of  mous- 
ing  for  them  during  a  good  many  years, — ^watching  and 
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catcHmg  the  occurrence  of  aay  of  them,  within  my  very 
narrow  local  sphere  of  such  opportunities.  The  superlative 
excellence  of  Wbollett's  workmanship  seemed  to  warrant 
this  sort  of  avarice. 

But  for  this,  and  the  other  large  accumulations,  how 
many  times  I  have  called  myself  a  fool ! — money  expended, 
to  an  excess  heyond  all  sober  prudence  in  a  person  of  my 
very  limited  means — ^liability  to  damage,  from,  careless  hand- 
ling, mildew,  &c.,  Ac Thank  you  for  this  well-engraved 

portrait  of  Wilson.  I  have  not  seen  it  before.  I  have  a 
good  portrait  of  Woollett,  to  place  it  beside.  Never  were 
two  artists  more  fortrmate  in  each  other 


CCXXII.     TO  JOHN  PUESEB,  ESQ. 

Stapleton,  Feb.  22,  1842. 

....  When  it  is  considered  that  the  object  (in  theory)  of 
government  is  the  prevention  and  castigation  of  iniquity,  it 
is  striking  and  melancholy  to  see  how  much  of  that  veiy 
iniquity  may  go  into  the  manner  of  constituting  and  admi- 
nistering that  same  government.  For  example,  the  recent 
Dublin  election.  There  cannot  be  one  right-thinking  virtu- 
ous man  in  England  whose  blood  has  not  almost  boiled  at 
the  account  of  the  complicated  villainies  of  that  business. 
....  But  that  we  have  a  Parliament,  for  a  very  large  part 
of  it,  got  together  very  much  by  the  same  sort  of  means, 
one  should  be  confident  that  so  vile  a  job  will  be  flung'* 
over 

....  In  my  retired  life  here  I  see  extremely  few  persons 
who  are  under  the  full  excitement  of  the  present  great 
national  interests,  because  I  see  veiy  few  persons  of  any 
sort ;  but  intelligence  of  the  wide  and  deep  agitation  pours 
in  through  every  channel ;  would  it  might  become  such  an 
earthquake  a|hto  overturn  and  prostrate  the  hateful  domi- 
nation with  miich  the  nation  is  cursed.  The  aristocratic 
ascendency  care  nothing  for  the  destitution  and  misery 
under  which  so  vast  a  number  of  human  beings  are  sinking 
to  the  dust,  literally  to  the  grave ;  their  own  selfish  advan- 
tages held  fast  while  they  see  the  national  resources  fast 
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diaming  away ;  and  the  last  power  of  eflOrontery  asserting 
that  their  monopoly  is  not  at  all,  or  only  in  a  trifling  de- 
gree, the  cause  of  that  ruin  of  commerce  which  is  depriving 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  means  of  exercising  their  in- 
dustry in  order  to  live,  and  millions  of  the  means  of  living 
otherwise  than  in  the  most  abject  penury. 

We  are  not  now,  like  the  ancient  Jews,  living  under  a 
dispensation  of  special  providences,  manifested  often  in 
speedy  vindictive  visitiation  on  oppressors  of  the  poor ;  but 
one  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  some  strong  mark  of  the 
Divine  judgment  will  yet  fall,  in  this  life,  on  at  least  the 
chiefs  in  this  iniquity.  And  in  such  an  event,  very  slowly 
will  compassion  be  drawn  toward  any  calamity  that  may  be 
inflicted  on  them..  "They  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy  who  have  showed  no  mercy."  The  case  with  them 
is,  not  only  that  they  are  rolling  and  rioting  in  wealth  and 
luxury  while  a  vast  multitude  are  sinking  to  the  lowest 
depth  of  penury  and  misery,  but  that  they  obstinately  and 
scornfully  maintain,  as  a  chief  expedient  for  that  wealth 
and  luxury,  the  very  thing  which  is  a  chief  cause  of  that 
deep  and  wide,  and  still  widening  misery.  Ireland  has 
heretofore  been  the  first  in  our  thoughts  and  references  as 
a  scene  of  popular  wretchedness ;  but  now  the  most  imme- 
diate and  engrossing  spectacle  glares  upon  us  in  England. 
Yet  I  have  not  forgotten  M.  De  Beaumont's  description  of 
Ireland,  and  estimate  of  its  odious  and  incorrigible  aristo- 
cracy. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  moral  aspect  of  Ireland,  is  its 
•natural  scenery,  so  abundant  and  various  in  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  grand.  We  have  been  reading  with  great 
pleasure  (as  to  this  latter  view  of  the  country)  the  succes- 
sive numbers  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall's  traverse  of  your  island, 
a  pleasure,  suffering,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  drawback  of 
considering  the  diiference  between  reading  and  actually 
seeing.  A  few,  very  few  of  the  remarkable  places,  indeed, 
I  have  the  remembrance  of  having  seen — ag^the  Hill  of 
Howth,  the  Dargle,  the  GHen  of  the  DownS,  the  Devil's 
Ghlen ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  Wicklow  moun- 
tains. Ton  may  perhaps  hardly  recollect  to  have  heard  that 
once  your  excellent  father,  H.  Strahan,  and  myself,  made  an 
excursion  on  foot  to  some  of  those  romantic  places,  with  an 
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exertion  of  bodily  sizrength  how  fer  beyond  any  thing  I  could 
perform  now! 

I  hope  you  do  not  yet  feel  a  very  marked  decline  in  this 
same  "natural  force,"  though  the  troop  of  stout  fellows  and 
fine  girls  around  you  or  belonging  to  you,  may,  if  there 
were  no  other  memento,  remind  you  that  the  green  age  is 
far  gone  away.  One  can  very  seldom  oongratukte,  without 
much  deduction  and  reserve,  the  father  of  a  numerous  grown 
up  and  nearly  grown  up  family.  Yours  appears  to  be  the 
remarkable  and  felicitous  case  in  which  there  needs  no  such 
reserve,  and  most  cordially  do  I  rejoice  with  you  that  it  is  so. 

For  at  least  fifty  years,  I  have  never  been  confined  to  bed 
for  a  siDgle  day,  rail  within  the  last  two  months,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  I  have  been  confined  to  a  room,  and 
for  a  considerable  number  of  days,  nearly  to  bed,  by  a  cold 
and  cough  of  a  very  severe  and  obstinate  kind.  I  have  now 
very  nearly  regained  my  usual  health,  and  am  only  waiting 
for  a  warm  day  to  venture  out  of  the  house — just  such  a 
day  as  I  have  never  forgotten,  a  first  of  January  in  Dublin, 
in  I  wonder  what  far  off  year  of  the  time  for  ever  gone,  I 
walked  on  the  quays  in  a  warm  delightful  sunshine. 

I  may  guess  that  neither  you  nor  Mrs.  P.  are  much  in 
the  habit  of  "taking  walks"  for  walking's  sake.  If  you 
ever  do  so,  which  of  the  two  has  the  advantage  in  point  of 
physical  strength?  How  much  I  should  like  to  be  the 
third  in  an  amble  by  the  Grand  Canal — or,  on  any  other 
path  or  ground 


OOmil.     TO   THE   EEV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

Siapletan,  May,  1842. 
....  Another  house,  which  I  have  frequented  many 
years,  is  finally  closed  against  me.  You  have  heard  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Wade,  near  the  Hotwells,  Coleridge's  friend. 
I  attended  his  funeral  on  Monday  morning.  He  had  been 
as  well  as  usual  a  fortnight  before ;  but  wsJked  a  great  de-al 
on  one  of  the  hottest  £i,ys,  sometimes  with  his  hat  off,  as 
he  often  did.  The  consequence  was  a  severe  'illness,  which 
the  medical  man  (whom  he  would  not  for  several  days 
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admit)  pronoiinced  from  the  time  he  saw  him,  fatal.  For 
nearly  a  week  I  heard  nothing  of  it.  And  when  I  went 
to  see  him,  he  was  evidently  near  death,  which  took  place 
two  or  three  days  after.  He  was  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and 
unable  to  speak.  I  thought  he  recognized  me  just  for  a 
moment;  as  indicated  by  a  slight  transient  smile.  I  do 
not  remember  how  or  when  I  became  ac<juainted  with  him, 
many  years  siuce.  I  had  always  found  him  extremely  kind 
and  hospitable.  For  years  I  had  dined  with  him  about 
once  a  month,  usually  m  the  company  of  Eoberts,  to  whom 
he  had  been  a  faithful  friend,  and  an  attendant  on  his 
ministry.  A  few  months  before  his  death  he  made  me  a 
present  of  a  very  splendid  set  of  engravings,  which  had 
cost  him  thirty  pounds.  His  age  was  eighty-one.  He  was 
not  a  literary,  nor,  properly  speakiug,  an  intellectual  man ; 
it  having  been  from  mere  generous  good-wiU  to  a  man 
floating  loose  on  society  that  he  had,  some  forty  years 
since,  put  his  house  and  purse  at  the  free  service  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  partly  his  associates.  He  was  wholly  a  man  of 
business  all  his  life,  till  he  retired  about  a  dozen  years  since. 
He  did  not  make,  formally,  what  we  denominate  a  profes- 
sion of  religion;  but  there  were  favourable  indications  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  expressed  himself  in  his  illness.  I 
am  not  quite  self-satisfied  for  not  having  sometimes  more 
expressly  introduced  religion  in  our  conversations.  Thev 
turned  most  on  that  various  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
his  long  and  diversified  experience  of  it  supplied.  On  his 
strict  imiform  integrity  I  never  heard  a  syllaole  of  imputa- 
tion or  doubt. — ^Eeckoning  up  lately,  I  found  him  to  be  the 
eleventh  individual  of  old  acquaintance  carried  off  within 
the  last  three  years  and  a  half,  several  of  them  beyond  my 
own  age,  the  others  not  many  years  short  of  it;  so  that 
there  remain  actually  but  three  or  four  of  you  that  are 

about  my  coevals Emphatically  admonition  upon 

admonition  to  prepare  for  the  removaL  .... 
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CCXXIV.    TO   THE   BET.   DB.   HABBIS. 

Siapleton,  September  13, 1842. 

In  apology  for  so  long  a  delay  in  acknowledging  youp 
valuable  and  elegant  present  of  "  The  Qreat  Commission," 
I  have  to  plead,  partly  as  an  effect  of  the  intense  heat,  and 
partly  as  a  consequence  of  a  debiKtating  indisposition,  a 
state  of  my  eyes  extremely  inconyenient  for  reading  and 
writing.  Certainly  I  ought  to  have  immediately  informed 
you  01  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  book,  leaving  it  to  a 
future  time  to  take  the  liberty  of  making  any  slight  obser- 
vations, if  there  should  occur  to  me  any  such  as  I  could 
think  at  all  worth  your  attention.  But  I  indolently  let 
myself  be  assured  that  you  would  not  suspect  any  failure  in 
the  conveyance. 

I  only  say  what  I  have  said  to  every  one  with  whom  I 
have  spoken  of  the  book,  when  I  express  my  admiration  of 
the  eloquence,  the  comprehension,  the  inexhaustible  inven- 
tion, the  power  of  turning  to  accoimt  both  invention  and 
knowledge,  and  the  energy  and  general  precision  of  lan- 
guage. 

If  I  might  venture  any  hint  on  a  lower  key,  it  would 
perhaps  be, — a  tendency  to  diffiiseness,  or  call  it  amplifica- 
tion, exuberance.  The  writer  luxuriates  in  his  opulence, 
sometimes  diluting  a  little  the  effect  which  a  little  more 
brevity  and  compression  might  have  sooner  and  more 
simply  produced.  Not  that,  if  I  were  asked  to  note  any 
parts  or  passages  better  omitted,  I  should  know  where  to 
point;  it  is  afl  to  the  purpose,  only  I  may  fancy  that  a 
somewhat  less  multifarious  assemblage  of  ideas  would  con- 
verge more  pointedly  to  that  purpose. 

A  reviewer,  I  remember,  wished  that  the  introductory 
section,  the  philosophical  speculation,  had  been  omitted.  1 
should  hardfy  say  so ;  it  is  very  curious,  and  clearly  stated 
and  illustrated ;  though  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
main  object.  Philosophy  does  go  into  a  startling  theory  of 
the  far-spreading,  complicated,  interminable  succession  of 
effects,  both  in  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  the 
world;  making  every  thing  and  all  things  perpetually 
operative,  as  both  effects  and  causes,  to  the  end  of  time, 
and  immeasurably  into  space.    Proximate  dependences  and 
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sequencea  are  obvious  and  important.  And  it  may  be 
assumed  that  effects  of  great  moment  may  come  some 
where  hereafter,  in  the  long  concatenation  and  wide  ramifi- 
cation; proceeding  as  consequences  from  what  may  now 
seem  trivial  things.  But  no  man  will  practically  believe 
the  theory  in  the  unlimited  terms  of  its  exposition.  No 
man  will  realize  to  himself  or  care  to  think,  that  the  present 
Btate  of  his  mind  is  the  result  of  millions  of  agencies, 
brought  down  upon  him  in  strict  succession  of  cause  and 
effect ;  or  will  hold  himself  under  any  responsibility  for  the 
future  millions  to  follow  and  operate  somewhere,  sometime, 
from  every  thing  he  does  or  says.  A  curious  paragraph  is 
quoted  from  Babbage  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  A  captured  negro 
is  flung  alive  into  the  sea  in  the  middle  passage.  Erom 
his  last  gurgle  proceeds  an  effect  (an  actual  physical  effect) 
which  extends  over  the  ocean,  carrying  to  every  solitary 
shore  a  deposition  against  the  crime.  A  man  destitute  of 
science  should  speak  with  modesty ;  but  I  confess  I  have 
no  power  to  believe  that  the  disturbance  of  a  square  yard  of 
water  shall  propagate  a  movement  that  shall  make  its  way, 
and  in  nuniberless  directions,  through  all  the  turbulence 
and  infinite  confusion  and  conflicts  or  the  element  all  over 
its  countless  leagues.* 

*  Of  course,  the  truth  imrolved  in  this  particular  illustration,  and  in  the 
general  law  which  it  illustrates,  is  not  supposed  to  be  measurable  or  appre- 
ciable by  the  coarse  instruments  of  human  science.  As  a  mathematical 
truth,  however,  it  is  demonstrable ;  being  based  on  one  of  the  fundamental 
axioms  of  dynamics — ^that  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  As  a  moral 
truth,  the  doctrine  involved — the  iudestructibleness  of  moral  influences — is, 
though  on  different  grounds,  equally  undeniable.  In  an  all-related  and 
progressive  system,  no  such  influence  or  element  having  once  found 
admission,  can,  in  every  sense,  cease  to  exist.  The  system  can  never 
again  be,  as  it  would  have  been  if  that  element  had  never  come  into  it. 
Each  particular  influence  blends  with  the  ever-augmenting  sum  of 
influences,  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  Anally  accounted  for.  Whether  or 
not  a  man  *'wlll  hold  himself  under  any  respondbility  for  the  future 
millions  [of  effects]  to  follow  and  to  operate  somewhere,  sometime,  &om 
everything  he  does  or  sayB,"  wil]  depend  on  his  mental  and  moral  consti- 
tution and  habits.  If  I  believe  that  the  indestructibleness  of  moral 
influences  is  a  doctrine  of  the  word  of  Grod,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a 
more  affecting  practical  consideration  than  that  all  the  effects  which  I 
voluntarily  originate  are,  in  a  scripture  sense,  "  works,"  some  of  which  **  go 
before  **  me  into  eternity  to  meet  me  on  my  arrival  there ;  and  others  of 
which  will  ^  follow  after  "  at  an  indefinite  interval^  bringing  with  them  all 
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Bat,  to  the  book. — ^You  will  not  wonder  if  a  man,  dried 
and  chilled  bj  seventy  years,  addicted  through  experience, 
if  not  somewhat  given  by  temperament,  to  sombre  medita^ 
tions ;  compelled  to  look  more  on  the  dark  side,  presented, 
as  it  is  in  immensely  greater  breadth,  in  history  and  the 
actual  state  of  the  worid,  than  the  bright  one^  should  thmk 
he  perceives  a  pervading  tone  of  exaggeration*  The  author 
surveys  the  whole  scene  before  him  under  the  gladsome 
light  of  an  orient  and  a  vernal  sun. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  to  imagine  a  parallel  representa* 
tion,  carried  on  step  by  step  with  the  Essayist,  by  such  a 
man  as  I  will  describe.  He  shall  be  an  earnest  lover  of 
truth,  a  decided  believer  in  Christianity,  a  clear  and  impar- 
tial thinker,  (as  &r  as  impartiality  is  an  attainable  thing), 
and  of  ample  information.  He  shall  not  be  repelled  into 
a  temper  of  opposition  by  what  he  may  deem  excessive  in 
the  language  and  the  expectations  of  missionary  advocates. 
'*  Valeat  quantum"  he  will  say, — ^not  in  the  affectation  of 
candour,  out  in  simple  justice.  But  he  shall  say, — "  Let 
us  have  the  plain  positive  truth,  the  matter-of-fact  reality, 
divested  of  the  Mlacies  of  rhetoric,  of  all  factitious  excite- 
ments, and  of  every  thing  which  we  must  in  consdentiouB 
Judgment  ascribe  to  enthusiam." 

This  man  accompanies  the  eloquent  sanguine  missionary 
advocate,  in  his  wide  geographical  tour,  to  all  the  places 
where  the  missionary  cause  is  in  operation,  and  to  those 
where  there  is  the  loudest  call  for  its  introduction,  or  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  its  reception.  And  since 
that  cause,  in  all  its  proclamations,  claims  the  whole  world 

the  friiits  which,  during  that  interval,  they  have* contributed  to  produce. 
The  attenuated  feebleness  and  inappreciable  subtlety  of  many  of  the 
influences  in  question,  are  admitted ;  as  well  as  the  speed  witii  which  they 
pass  beyond  our  power  of  tradng  them,  the  apparently  ineictricable  manner 
in  which  they  become  complicated  with  other  elements  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  the  &ct  that  no  man  will  be  held  accountable  for  all  the  effects  to  the 
production  of  which  his  influence  has  tended.  But  these  conmderations  d6 
not  affect  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  nor  should  they  abate  its  practical 
power.  Their  only  proper  effect  seems  to  be  that  of  making  us  feel  more 
deeply  the  necessity  of  that  final  judgment  m  which  the  chemistry  of  the 
moral  atmosphere  shall  be  perfectly  analysed,  and  of  enlarging  our  views  of 
that  Omniscience  which  will  then  account  for  every  particle  of  the  whole^ 
and  apportion  to  every  one  who  has  breathed  it  his  just  reward. 

J.  H. 
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as  its  rightful  domain,  for  its  activity  and  its  calculation 
of  ultimate  effect,  he  is  authorized  to  make  his  estimates 
'and  proportions  according  to  that  great  scale. 

He  goes,  shall  we  say,  to  the  North  American  Indians, 
a  race  plainly  doomed  to  become  extinct,  except  some  dimi- 
nutive relic,  as  being  irreclaimably  wild,  invincibly  averse 
to  any  mode  of  life  which  would  admit  even  a  protracted 
attention  to  Christian  truth.  And  he  will  ask,  what  is  the 
real  proportionate  amount  of  the  Christian  effect  produced, 
in  present  or  past  time,  on  this  iU-fated,  forlorn  race  ?  And 
what  are  the  circumstances,  what  is  the  value  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, affording  a  presumption  of  future  success  ? 

Next,  he  may  as  well  go  from  the  western  coast,  across 
the  Pacific,  to  China,  with  its  two  or  three  hundred  or 
more  millions  (Japan,  with  its  30,000,000,  he  may  not  even 
touch).  What  is  the  effect  here,  taken  in  cool  statistics, 
and  what  are  the  auspices  ?  How  many  times  ten,  out  of 
these  hundreds  of  millions,  have  received  Christianity  into 
their  minds,  plainly  understanding  it,  and  feeling  its  spi- 
ritual and  moral  power — after  the  long  labours  of  a  number 
of  very  able  and  indefatigable  men  ?  And  of  what  width, 
accurately  measured,  are  those  crevices  and  cracks  which 
are  deemed  to  promise  a  practical  breach  in  that  mental 
wall  arotind  them,  which  has  been  proved  of  fer  more  solid 
and  enduring  consistence  than  the  massive  and  immense 
structure  of  stone  which  encircles  their  empire  ? 

On  his  route  to  India,  our  surveyor  may  take  Tartary  to 
the  north,  with  its  tribes  and  hordes  of  barbarians;  and 
may  cast  a  glance  over  at  the  semi-paganism  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  nomiaally  Greek  church ;  or  he  may  take  a 
southward  sweep  by  the  Archipelago,  Malacca,  Siam,  &c. ; 
and  in  his  traverse  through  those  realms  of  darkness,  a  faint 
glimmer  on  some  spot  or  two,  a  little  taper  as  it  were,  wiU 
tell  him  all  the  difference  between  the  present  condition  and 
the  profoimdest  night. 

In  the  lower  part  of  India,  he  will  find  a  tangible  effect 
of  long  and  multifarious  missionary  exertions.  But  after 
an  expanded  view  over  a  hundred  millions,  it  is  with  a  de- 
pressed foeHng  that  he  wishes  and  tries  to  make  out  a  list 
of  one  thousand  genuine  converts  from  paganism ;  includ- 
ing all  the  deceased.    The  greatest  number  of  those  who 
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renounce  idolatry  pass  into  a  sort  of  deism,  little  less  hostile 
than  paganism  itself  to  Christianitj.  He  sees  with  pleasure 
an  alterative  process,  gradually  corroding  the  old  system  on 
the  southern  border,  and  a  relaxing  power  of  the  super- 
stition, to  a  certain  extent,  into  the  country ;  but  is  quite 
incredulous  of  any  thing  like  a  general  readmess  aud  move- 
ment to  break  from  it.  It  belongs  not  to  himian  nature 
to  make  other  than  a  very  slow  and  difficult  escape  from 
an  inveterate,  complex,  comprehensive  superstition,  which 
pervades  the  whole  economy  of  sentiment  and  life. 

Carrying  forward  with  him  the  large  portion  of  Maho- 
medism  in  India,  to  be  reckoned  into  the  formally  Mahome- 
dan  empire,  our  moral  surveyor  sees  the  prophet  in  such 
absolute  and  hitherto  impregnable  domination,  that  he  asks, 
what  miracle  that  is  to  be  wnich  is  destined  to  break  it  up. 

The  Jeioish  people  he  will  pass  by,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  explorer  of  a  contment  would  touch  and  leave 
the  border  of  a  toact  of  hopelessly  sterile  wilderness.  And 
there  is  the  vast  interior  of  Africa ! 

In  concluding  this  circuit  round  the  globe,  made  in  com- 
pany with  the  missionary  geographer,  he  will  make  account, 
willingly  and  gladljr,  of  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing, 
and  of  all  the  real  signs  and  omens  of  a  brightening  future. 
But  he  will  stiU  insist,  "  Let  us,  for  the  present  at  least, 
keep  faithfully  to  proportion  and  reality.'*  And  then,  to 
how  many  splendid  and  almost  tumultuary  celebrations  may 
there  be,  in  a  low  and  as  it  were  distant  sound,  an  echo 
that  mutters — "  The  day  of  small  things."  And  as  to  the 
wide-spread  agitation,  mobility,  and  upheaving  restlessness, 
which  is  disturbing  the  old  order  of  things,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  having  an  almost  directly  religious  tendency,  as 
if  all  nations  were  simultaneously  awakening  from  their  long 
and  deep  stupor,  and  passionately  crying  out  for  a  true 
religion,  he  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  an  excessive  in- 
dulgence of  excited  imagination.  How  many  voices  of 
intelligent  meaning  in  tMs  cry? — ^how  many  from  China 
and  the  contiguous  regions? — ^how  many  from  Northern 
Asia  and  India? — ^how  many  from  Persia,  from  Interior 
Africa,  from  the  whole  Moslem  world; — from  the  Papal 
dominions  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Central  and  South  America  ? 
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He  may  be  old  enough  to  have  lived  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  most  prodigious  and  overtuminff  commotion 
that,  for  many  ages,  ha^  shaken  and  convulsed  the  world ; 
and  he  deplores  to  see  how  small,  in  proportion,  the  result, 
as  to  any  unequivocal  aid  or  impmsion  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity. 

Why  do  I  say,  and  so  prolixly,  all  this  ?  Certainly  not 
from  a  perverse  disposition  to  depreciate  -what  is  real  and 
true,  in  fact  or  in  prospect ;  but  to  intimate  that  there  may 
be  a  veiT  material  difference  between  the  amount  of  what 
is  strictly  real  and  true,  and  the  magnified  and  ambitious 
conception  that  would  be  formed  from  an  elated  eloquence ; 
and  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  useM  sometimes  to  recover 
from  that  fascination  to  a  calm  and  exact  estimate. 

....  I  must  ask  indulgence  to  my  writing  in  an  uncon- 
nected and  fragmentary  way;  for  it  is  going  much  aside  from 
any  Hue  of  connection  if  I  notice  here  that  part  of  your  doc- 
trine which  inculcates,  for  the  support  of  the  missionary 
system,  such  a  restrictive  economy  of  general  expenditwrCy  as 
would  exclude  every  thing  that  could  be  adjudged  a  super- 
fluity. Now  is  it  not  obvious,  that  in  the  present,  or  any 
thing  like  the  present,  constitution  of  society,  a  practical  con- 
formity to  this  rule  would  have  a  calamitous  consequence  ? 

I  have  sometimes  imagined  a  zealous  advocate  of  mis- 
sions enforcing,  on  a  large  assembly,  this  law  in  application 
to  particulars;  taking  the  licence  of  spedfying  them  by 
name,  in  order  to  make  the  application  express  and  pointed. 
He  shall,  for  instance,  denounce  all  decorative  furniture; 
condemn  all  unnecessary  diversity  of  dresses ;  and  any 
quality  of  the  necessary  ones  beyond  plainness  and  cheap- 
ness— nlks  probably  to  be  renounced,  aU  of  elaborate  and 
ornamental  texture  certainly;  condemn  the  wares  of  the 
silversmith,  and  even  the  watchmaker,  observing  that  a 
pinchbeck  watch-case  will  do  just  as  well  as  a  silver  one 
— gold  not  even  to  be  thought  of; — put  a  very  close  re- 
striction, amounting  to  a  prohibition,  except  in  very  special 
cases,  of  carriages; — ^prohibit  supernumerary  books,  en- 
gravings, &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Well ;  the  next  day  he  calls,  for  a  subscription,  on,  say, 
the  linen-draper,  mercer,  hatter,  or  tailor  (and  observe, 
these  classes  contribute  more  m  jproportion  to  beneficent 
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purposes  than  richer  men).  What  will  the  mercer,  draper, 
cabinet-maker,  &c.,  say  to  him  P  *'  Sir,  you  must  not  come 
to  me ;  for,  if  your  injunctions  were  to  take  full  effect,  my 
business,  the  support  of  my  family,  and  from  which  I  have 
afforded  something  to  your  cause,  would  be  broken  up.** 
If  in  London,  let  him  take  his  answer  from  a  Spitalfields 
manufacturer.  As  to  the  coach-builder,  he  may  dismiss 
immediately  nine  in  ten  of  his  hands,  to  seek  employment 
and  bread  in  some  other  business  equally  cut  down. — ^It  is 
plain  that  society  must  fall  in  pieces,  unless  maintained  by 
a  miracle. 

If  it  shoidd  occur  to  any  one  to  allege  that  the  fitting 
out  of  missionary  enterprises,  on  a  great  scale,  woidd  itself 
bring  into  action  a  considerable  portion  of  employment  and 
trade,  we  have  only  to  ask,  whence  are  the  tradesmen  and 
workmen  to  be  paid,  but  from  the  missionary  funds, — and 
those  funds,  whence  to  be  supplied  f  The  expenditure 
is  mainly  absorbed  by  a  far-off  field,  whence  no  return 
is  to  be  expected,  except  in  the  distant  contingency  of  a 
prosperous  commerce  with  the  remote  region  being  created 
through  the  civilizing  effect  of  the  missionary  establish- 
ments. 

By  such  an  omnivorous  requisition  of  the  missionary 
cause,  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  religious  public 
would  be  reduced  very  much  belotp  a  mere  incmlity  to  con' 
tribute ;  it  would  be,  as  to  a  great  number,  an  inability 
to  live*    Allow  me  a  few  sentences  on  that  which  forms 

*  If  I  had  replied  to  these  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  respectful  and  amicable 
controversy — a  kind  of  repl^,  however,  which,  as  will  be  seen  at  the  close 
of  the  letter,  Mr.  Foster  deprecated — I  might,  perhaps,  have  said  some- 
thing to  the  following  effect : — Your  train  of  remark  on  Christian  expendi- 
ture, considering  <<  the  present  constitution  of  society,**  contains  very  much 
of  affecting  truth.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  in  anything  I  have  said  or  written 
on  the  subject,  I  have  ever  given  utterance  to  sentiments  avowedly,  or  even 
by  fidr  implication,  at  variance  with  it.  My  chief  design  has  been  to 
■how,  not  that  the  sumptuary  habits  of  Christians  are  wrong,  allowing  the 
present  constitulaon  of  society  to  be  right,  but  that  this  constitution  itself  is 
materially  at  issue  with  the  Word  of  God ;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
Christian  has  to  choose  between  inflaming  the  evil,  by  his  conformity  to  the 
particular  iisages  of  society  in  question,  and  the  opposite  course  of  correct- 
ing them  by  making  some  approximation  to  the  scriptural  requirements  of 
self  denial. 

You   say,  that  the  trade  classes  ^contribute  more  in  proportion  to 

TOL.  II.  B 
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the  essence  and  prominence  of  your  theory — ^the  asserted 
obligation  of  all  Christians  to  send  forth,  to  throw  out,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  the  whole  soul,  with  all  its  faculties, 

beneficent  purposes  than  richer  men."  They  do  bo,  and  the  imp(^tant  feet 
inToIves,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  condemnation  of  that  state  of  things 
which  you  view  with  so  lenient  an  eye.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the  fsict 
implies  anything,  it  implies  that  as  the  tradesman  becomes  rich,  he  wiU 
contribute  less  proportionately  to  benevolent  objects  than  he  did  before ;  a 
result  which  I  do  not  see  that,  on  your  principles,  you  could  condemn. 
For,  secondly,  if  you  went  to  him  to  remonstrate  on  the  obvious  inoon- 
sistency  of  his  liberality  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his 
wealth,  he  might  justly  reply»  ^  Sir,  you  must  not  come  to  me ;  for  if  your 
remonstrance  were  to  take  fiill  effect  in  the  reduction  of  my  expenses,  my 
tradesmen  would  have  less  to  give.  I  may  be  told,  indeed,  that  I  shall  be 
held  responsible  by  the  Supreme  for  not  enlarging  my  charities  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  my  means ;  that  I  am  robbing  myself  of  much  true 
and  refining  enjoyment  in  not  b^ng  my  own  almoner ;  and  that  I  cannot 
be  surprised  if  my  tradesmen  imitate  my  example,  and  spend  their  gains 
exclusively  on  themselves,  with  the  excuse  that  the  class  below  them  will 
have  so  much  the  more  to  give ;  and  if  that  lower,  class  again  should  adopt 
the  same  course — pleading  that  which  is  right  for  me  cannot  be  wrong  for 
them.  In  a  word,  acting  on  your  principle,  I  have  less  than  ever  to  con- 
tribute to  the  great  objects  which  you  advocate ;  and  I  rather  expected 
that  you  would  remonstrate  with  me  for  not  having  spent  the  whole.'* 
Now  I  do  not  see  what  you  could  say  consistently  in  reply.  For  if  you 
tell  me  that  your  remarks  only  go  the  length  of  implying  that  all  the 
decorations  and  superfluities  of  the  rich  must  not  be  given  up,  or  the 
tradesman  will  have  nothing  to  impart  to  charitable  objects,  I  might  rejoin, 
that  I  only  imply  that,  unless  some  limit  be  assigned  to  these  superfluities, 
the  rich  will  have  nothing  to  impart,  and  will  be  doing  all  that  example 
can  do  to  lead  the  classes  below  them  to  be  as  self-indulging  and  all- 
absorbing  as  themselves.  While  you,  therefore,  are  saying  to  me,  in  efiect, 
*'  Take  care,  or  the  tradesman  will  not  have  the  means  of  giving  ;**  I  am 
only  saying  to  you  in  effect,  ^  Take  care,  or,  with  the  increase  of  his  gains, 
there  will  be  such  an  increase  of  his  personal  expenditure  as  to  reduce  the 
proportional  amount  of  his  liberality ;  while  the  rich  wUl  consider  them- 
selves exempt  firom  consecrating  more  than  the  minimum  of  their  property 
to  God." 

Now,  dear  sir,  for  which  of  the  two  cautions  is  there  the  greater 
nece^ty  ?  Is  the  danger  on  the  edde  of  too  great  self  denial,  or  too  little  I 
For  about  six  thousand  years  it  has  been,  you  will  admit,  rather  on  the  side 
of  the  too  little.  And  judging  firom  presenl  indications,  the  danger  of  its 
becoming  too  great  is  at  least  six  thousand  years  in  the  future.  Indeed 
the  sumptuary  habits  in  question — ^the  only  ones  which  I  have  ever  decried 
— are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  on  the  increase.  It  is  not  an  evil  that 
cures  itself  by  excess.  Its  •* appetite  grows  by  that  it  feeds  on.'*  Every 
new  prospect  of  getting  wealth,  gives  the  demon  powef  to  take  more  entire 
possession  of  the  soul.    Hence  the  railroad  mania,  by  which  many  of  the 
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passions,  affections,  to  go  into  an  extraneous  and  foreign 
interest  and  agency;  passing  forward,  onward,  in  unre- 
mitting impulse  and  expansion,  to  indefinite  remoteness. 
This  was  the  spirit  indispensable  to  an  apostle,  and  not 
a  little  of  it  is  so  to  ,an  effectiye  missionary.  But  I  own 
my  inability  to  conceive  the  general  realization  of  such 
an  order  of  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  religious  men  as 
possible,  without  a  recasting  of  humanity  and  society  into 
a  most  unnatural  and  factitious  shape;  or  even  as  com- 
patible with  a  due  and  faithful  attention  to  what  is  to 
men,  as  individuals,  the  one  greatest  interest.  The  chief 
concern  of  each  one  is  his  own  final  happiness.  Indeed, 
what  is  the  object  of  the  missionary  cause  itself  bnt 
just  this — ^to  bring  men,  as  individuals,  to  become  earnestly 
intent  on  their  'own  salvation  ?  It  is  to  fix  each  of  them 
there,  as  the  primary  object;  and  not  instantly  to  start 
them  off  as  so  many  missionaries  to  others,  as  if  the 
good  obtained  were  to  be  realized  rather  in  the  trans- 
mission than  in  the  possession.  The  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  others  is  to  come  as  a  secondary  effect  of  the 
..converting  grace. 

And  loo^g  at  the  condition  of  the  generality  of  good 
men  among  ourselves,  I  can  conceive  an  order  of  feeling 
and  reflection  in  many  of  them  nearly  such  as  I  may 
suppose  one  of  them  to  express — "I  wish  well  to  the 
missionary  cause,  and  have  contributed  something  in  aid 
from  my  limited  means,  drawn  upon  as  they  are  in  so 
many  ways.    But  before  I  can  send  out  my  whole  soul 

leligiouB  have  been  **  poesesBed,"  as  well  as  those  who  make  little  or  no 
pretensions  to  religion. 

Nor  does  the  evil  resulting  from  these  habits  limit  its  effects  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Christian  treasury.  If  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
press  is  to  be  relied  on,  the  name  of  the  evil  is  ^  Legion,*'  and  its  effects 
everywhere,  **  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor,"  giving  to  them  the  lowest 
wages  possible,  exacting  from  their  bones  and  sinews  as  mudi  labour  as  can 
be  got,  without  quite  breaking  up  the  human  machine  at  once ;  allowing  to 
one  or  two  millions  of  ^  white  slaves  ^  no  leisure,  and  grudging  them  their 
little  rest,  and  necessitating  a  state  of  brutalizmg  ^  Popular  Ignorance,"  a 
description  of  which  you  have  burnt  into  the  minds  of  your  readers.  Those 
evils  are  only  some  of  the  natural  progeny  of  that  ever-exacting  principle 
of  selfishness  which  robs  the  altar  of  God  for  its  own  table,  crying,  **  Give ! 
give  1"  and  is  never  satisfied. 

•  J.  H. 
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in  a  passionate  concern  for  tlie  remote  tribes  of  the  earth, 
to  glow  with  ardour  unaSating  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  I  must  have  a  less  onerous  pressure  at  home,  in 
the  concerns  of— that  soul  itself.  There  is  the  endless 
conflict  with  its  corrupt  nature,  to  be  maintained  often 
with  indignant  and  melancholy  emotions.  There  are 
the  pains  and  apprehensions  of  conscious  guilt ;  the  temp- 
tations and  the  besettins;  sin;  the  defectiveness  of  my 
faith,  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  devotional  spirit. 
There  is,  in  short,  the  discipline  for  'working  out  my 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.*  And  to  give 
emphasis  to  all  this,  there  is  the  near  aspect  of  Death 
confronting  me.  Under  the  weight  of  this  self-centring 
interest,  real,  immediate,  and  urgent,  I  confess  I  am 
tempted  to  say,  What  are  to  me,  in  comparison,  Africans, 
Hindoos,  Chinese,  Mahomedans;  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  God  all-powerful  and  beneficent ;  and  are  they  to  be 
so  far  transferred  to  me  that  I  am  to  take  it  on  my  con- 
science, that  he  is,  at  this  very  time,  holding  me  responsible 
for  his  own  final  award  to  any  of  them  P  " 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  something  like  this  is  the 
case  with  many  thoughtful  men;  and  most  the  case  with 
the  most  thoughtful,  most  reflective. — The  man  may  have  to 
add  (in  very  many  cases  there  is  oertainU/  this  addition), 
the  cares,  the  often  painfully  absorbing  cares  of  a  family ; 
and  the  laborious,  anxious  occupation,  and  frequent  vexa- 
tions and  hazards  of  a  secular  business,  which  compulsorily 
demands  the  far  greater  part  of  the  man's  time  and  thought; 
especially  and  eminently  so  in  the  pi:esent  state  of  the  world 
and  of  this  country. 

I  put  the  case  rather  strongly,  but  honestly ;  and  I  really 
do  not  see  how  that  effusion  of  the  whole  soul,  in  a  passion 
for  operating  on  the  pagan  world,  can  be  compatible  with 
the  actual  condition,  and  the  most  immediate  and  impera- 
tive duties  and  necessities,  of  the  far  greater  number,  indeed 
of  the  main  body,  of  religious  persons.  I  even  fear  that  a 
certain  portion  (I  should  be  sorry  to  know  how  much)  of 
the  lively  excitement  recently  and  at  present  in  action,  may 
be  at  the  cost  of  some  diversion  &om  a  deliberate  constant 
attention  to  those  most  immediate  and  grave  interests ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  apprehend  how  the  eflect  of  the  dazzle  of  such 
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a  large  and  ambitious  object,  presenting  itself  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  zealous  Christianity,  may  for  awhile  put  out  of 
sight  the  serious  business  which  requires  to  be  transacted 
within ;  and  preclude  or  suspend  the  sense  of  its  necessity. 

When  the  demand  made  on  a  good  man  by  so  many  cares 
of  his  own  allows  him  to  look  abroad,  the  thing  that  first 
and  immediately  meets  his  sight  is  the  nearly  pagan  condi- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  human  creatures  close  around  him ; 
and  the  most  wretched  state  of  education.  Will  it  not  be, 
and  should  it  not  be,  some  time  before  he  can  quite  &eely 
send  off  his  thoughts  to  regions  at  the  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand leagues  ;  for  which  fiight  the  missionary  orator  is 
earnest  to  give  them  wings  P 

....  I  do  not  forget  that  home-operations,  in  promotion 
of  education  and  religion,  have  been  greatly  augmented 
during  the  period  in  which  the  missionary  spirit  has  come 
into  such  extensive  activity.  And  it  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been,  for  the  greater  part,  the  same  principle  that  has 
been  at  work  in  the  near  and  the  far-off  departments.  In 
the  latter,  however,  there  has  been  much  more  of  a  facti- 
tious interest,  from  the  effect  on  imagination  of  what  is 
novel,  foreign,  strange,  picturesque,  and  adventurous ;  from 
the  sympathetic  ignil^on  6f  lar^e  assemblies ;  sometimes 
from  ostentatious  rivalry.  It  is  like  the  descent  from  high 
poetry  to  very  humble  prose,  to  come  back  from  many- 
coloured  tribes,  from  perfumed  groves,  from  grand  remains 
of  fallen  empires,  from  islands  representing  Paradise,  and 
even  from  the  grotesque  enormities  of  idolatry,— to  look  on 
the  state  of  your  own  parish.  I  am,  however,  unwilling  to 
believe  there  are  many  instances  like  one  I  may  mention. 
A  few  days  since  I  was  in  the  company  of  a  very  respect- 
able dissenting  minister,  an  old  acquaintance,  stationed  till 
lately  in  a  rather  prosperous  rural  village.  He  said  the 
missionary  cause  is  in  great  £a.vour  with  the  congregation, 
drawing  from  them  and  the  vicinity  about  sixty  pounds 
a-year ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  thing  worth  the  name  of  ^ 
school  in  the  place,  except  the  little  that  can  be  done  on  a 
'Sunday,  to  be  forgotten  in  the  week.  Again  and  again  he 
had  made  strong  representations  to  them  on  the  subject, 
but  in  vain ;  and  consequently  the  children  have  been  grow- 
ing up  in  gross  and  vulgar  ignorance. — There  is  more  eclat 
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in  contributing  to  promote  education  in  the  West  or  the 
East  Indies,  than  among  the  rustics  in  the  yicinity.*  There 
is  one  other  topic  on  which  I  should  be  tempted  into  an 

*  Here  are  three  objects  specified  as  being,  not  only  distinct  from  the 
miflsionaiy  enterprise,  but  even  endangered  by  it.  The  first  is  **  the  setf- 
centring  interest "  of  a  man's  own  salvation.  As  far  as  I  remember,  I 
have  miiformly  represented  all  relatixfe  benevolence  as  having  its  only 
scriptural  foundation  laid  in  personal  piety;  and  have  repeatedly  cautioned 
the  reader  against  the  danger  of  regarding  tiie  fcmner  as  a  substitute  for  the 
latter.  •  But  is  there  no  danger  on  the  other  side  t  Do  not  Mr.  Foster^! 
remarks  appear  to  imply  that  the  relative  and  other  personal  claims  of 
piety  are  antagonistic;  that  the  one  class  is  defrauded  of  just  so  much  as  is 
given  to  the  other  t  Whereas  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  fellow  man  are 
both  based  ultimately  on  the  same  principle.  A  practical  regard  for  the 
well-being  of  man  is  made,  in  Scripture,  not  only  a  tiffn  of  piety,  but  is  one 
of  the  appointed  meant  for  increasing  it.  So  that  while  it  is  quite  true 
that  ^  the  most  thoughtful  '*  will  take  the  most  comprehensive  views  of  the 
claims  of  their  own  salvation,  it  is  true  also,  that  if  their  thoughtfulness  be 
scriptural,  they  will  take  Uie  most  enlarged  views  of  the  claims  of  their 
fellow  men.  They  will  not  look  for  the  most  eminent  piety  in  men  who 
have  thought  themselves  into  a  cavern  or  a  cell,  but  among  those  whose 
piety  is  alike  devotional  and  active,  personal  and  relative.  This  is  only  in* 
harmony  with  that  general  principle  of  the  Divine  government,  that  ^'he 
who  watereth  others  shall  himself  also  be  watered." 

Anothei  of  the  supposed  claimants  is,  *'  the  painfiilly  absorbing  cares 
of  a  family;''  and  this  especially  owing  to  ^  the  present  state  of  the  world 
and  of  this  countiy.*'  I  doubt  not  that  many  a  good  man  sighs  to  do 
more  than  he  is  doing  for  the  dif^ision  of  the  gospel,  but  is  incapacitated 
by  his  social  condition  as  much  as  if  he  were  a  fettered  captive.  The  bare 
statement  of  this  &ct,  however,  settles  nothing.  It  names  only  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  his  incapacity.  All  the  preceding  causes  are  left  in  darkness. 
HiB  best  friends  may  have  doubted  his  wisdom,  apart  from  all  religious 
considerations,  in  entailing  on  himself  the  cares  in  question.  Or,  if  it  be 
said  that  the  causes  are  of  a  general  nature,  and  arise  from  '*  the  state  of 
this  country;"  this,  it  seems  to  me,  only  brings  us  back  to  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  note.  For  what  is  there  so  disabling  for  beneficence  in  the 
character  of  the  times,  if  it  be  not  the  perpetual  conflict  which  it  has  come 
to  be  the  custom  to  maint.a.in  between  income  and  expenditure!  To 
augment  the  income  there  must  be  untiring  vigilance,  hazardous  specula- 
tions, and  competition  in  all  its  forms.  And  as  such  conduct  in  one  party 
naturally  tends  to  create  sunilar  habits  in  another,  the  painfully  absorbing 
cares  which  at  first  served  to  increase  profits^  become  indispensable  at 
length  in  order  barely  to  retain  them,  or  even  to  stave  off  absolute  ruin. 
That  the  evil  is  difiicult  of  cure,  I  admit ;  every  chronic  disease  of  society 
is  so.  I  speak  only  of  its  nature  and  origin ;  and  may  respectfully  remind 
the  Christian  that  if  the.  evil  be  of  the  kind  described,  the  remedy  is  (it 
may  be  indeed-  only  to  a  very  limited  extent)  in  his  ow  <*  hands  and  that 
he  is  held  responsible  for  employing  it. 

I  will  briefly  advert  to  the  third  object  noticed  by  Mr.  Foster,  the  * 
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emphatic  language,  if  I  had  not  a  difficult  to  express  ex- 
actly, discreetly,  perhaps  intelligiblv-,  what  I  wish  to  conyey. 
I  allude  to  the  Hght  in  which  the  Almighty  is  presented  in 
much  of  what  is  spoken  and  written  in  the  missionary  ser- 
vice. I  confess  1  have  been  confounded  at  what  I  haye 
heard  or  read.  Por  it  seems  to  me  to  represent  the  Maker 
and  Soyereign  of  the  world  as  acting  on  a  plan  of  exceed- 
ingly limited  interference  in  the  moral  condition  and  destiny 

nearly  pagan  condition  of  **  multitudes  cloee  around  us.**  The  order  which 
our  beneficence  should  obserre  in  arranging  its  objects,  is,  I  think, 
prescribed  in  a  general  manner,  in  the  word  of  God.  Nor  can  that  order 
— proceeding  from  ourselves  outwards — be  violated  with  impunity.  Not 
only  would  it  be  an  inversion  of  nature  to  begin  with  '^  the  ends  of  the 
earth  f*  a  wise  man  would  begin  with  *^  those  of  his  own  flesh,"  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  creating  the  means  for  more  effectually  benefiting  ultimately 
those  distant  regions.  But,  then,  the  prescribed  order  of  our  procedure 
leaves  another  question  still  open ; — how  much  of  our  attention  is  due  to  a 
ne^  object  before  we  extend  our  regards  to  one  remoter  1  In  other  words, 
the  doctrine  of  order  introduces  the  doctrine  of  proportion.  For  it  is  as 
clear  that  remote  objects  have  a  claim  on  our  r^^ard  at  toon  as  a  certain 
proportion  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  on  the  nearer,  as  it  is  that  such 
L&bour  was  not  due  to  them  earlier.  Now  if  in  timing  and  in 
apportioning  the  regard  given  respectively  to  home  and  to  foreign  claima^ 
some  slight  errors  of  apparent  partiality  are  cliargeable  on  Christian 
activity,  it  can  hardly  be  a  subject  for  wonder.  If  such  errors  can  be 
pointed  out  indeed,  and  if  they  are  not  then  corrected,  the  parties  con- 
cerned will  lay  themselves  open  to  rebuke.  But  let  it  be  remembered 
that  when  the  missionary  enterprise  began,  the  churches  were  doing  com- 
paratively nothing  for  either  class  of  objects.  It  was  a  great  tMng  to 
awake  them.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  just  complaint  that  they  did 
not  awake  to  perfect  wisdom  at  once.  Churches  and  societies,  like 
individuals,  can  acquire  this  qualification  only  by  experience.  Besides,  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  speaking  generally,  the  men  who  have  done  the  most 
for  foreign  objects,  have  been  among  the  most  attentive  to  the  claims  of 
home.  And,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  personal  and  the 
relative  claims  of  piety  are  not  antagonistic,  the  same  may  be  affirmed  of 
missionary  and  of  home  claims.  The  diffusion  of  the  gospel  is  not  only  a 
sign  of  the  piety  of  a  church,  by  reaction  it  becomes  the  means  of  increasing 
that  piety. 

Mr.  Foster's  anecdote  illustrates  a  fiict  of  occasional  occurrence.  A 
similar  instance  has  lately  come  under  my  own  observation.  But  as  a  set 
off,  instances  might  be  named  in  which  the  salary  of  the  mmister  had  be^iv 
increased,  and  Sae  education  of  the  young  had  received  an  impulse,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  life  infused  by  the  cause  of  Christian  missions.  I 
will  only  add,  that  Mr.  Fostei^s  own  inimitable  missionary  sermon  will  be 
found  to  contain  sentiments  admirably  corrective  of  those  now  remarked  on 
in  his  letter*  J.  H. 
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of  the  human  race,— almost  as  acting  in  a  subordinate  or 
secondary  capacity  to  the  human  instruments  he  employs, 
or  unsueces^Uy  calls  upon  to  be  employed. 

The  idea  forcibly  suggested  is,  that,  calmly  keeping  his 
power  in  abeyance,  he  devolves  on  a  certain  portion  of  men 
a  real  practical  responsibility  for  the  salvation  or  perdition 
of  undefined  multitudes  of  tneir  race ;  making  his  own  wOl 
on  that  awful  alternative  conditional  on  the  choice  and  con- 
duct of  these  responsible  persons.  Certain  things  conferred 
on  the  fallen  race  would  be  an  infinite  blessing ;  they  ma^ 
be  conferred,  for  he  is  willing;  but  whether  they  shall  be 
conferred,  depends  on  another  wiU — ^the  will  of  that  same 
section  of  the  race  to  do  their  duty  to  the  rest.  As  if  he 
should  be  supposed  to  say,  "  If  you  will  zealously  labour  for 
their  salvation,  I  will  save  them ;  otherwise  not.  They  may 
be  saved  if  you  choose;  it  is  more  your  concern  than  mine." 
A  tribe  or  nation  of  eastern  pagans  has  perished,  through 
successive  generations ;  there  has  been  in  the  church  in  this 
western  world  a  moral  power,  and  therefore  duty,  to  secure, 
in  some  ii&portant  measure,  the  contrary  event;  the  decision 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  depositaries  of  that  power ; 
but  they  were  destitute  of  ChristiMi  philanthropy,  and  they 
decided  fatally  for  the  poor  pagans  whose  destiny  was  de- 
pending on  them.  Thus  the  final  state  of  a  portion,  perhaps 
a  large  portion,  of  the  human  race,  has  been,  vmmediMely, 
less  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sovereign  Maker,  than  of  a  cer- 
tain order  of  human  beings,  who  might  have  effected  their 
salvation  if  they  would.  Multitudes  of  pagans  are  perish- 
ing at  this  hour,  actually  because  Christians  in  England 
are  parsimonious  of  their  exertions  and  their  money.  The 
Sovereign  Being  is  looking  on,  and  leaving  their  future  state 
dependent  on  this  penunous  and  precarious  resource.  In 
one  of  the  speeches  not  long  since  delivered  in  Bristol,  the 
speaker  supposed  himself  to  be  addressing  some  one  (any 
one)  individual;  and  said, — ''By  refusing  at  this  time  the 
contribution  which  you  can  afford,  you  may  be  consigning 
one  soul,  that  otherwise  might  be  saved,  to  endless  perdi- 
tion.'*— ^A  not  unusual  figure  has  been  that  of  a  miserable 
crowd  approaching  the  verge  of  a  dreadful  gulf.  And  the 
exclamation  is,  Oh,  wiU  you  not  eagi^ly  and  instantly  hasten, 
to  throw  yourselves  between?     What  mortal  cruelty  to 
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linger !  The  catastroplie  is  infallible  if  jou  do  not  rush  to 
the  rescue ;  for  higher  power  declines  to  interpose.  Lords 
of  their  destiny,  look  at  the  dread  alternative  you  are  decid- 
ing. At  hearmg  such  things  who  can  keep  out,  or  force 
out  of  his  mind,  the  idea  of  a  Deitj  resembling  the  gods  of 
Epicurus  P 

Sometimes,  indeed,  instead  of  what  looks  so  like  an  attri- 
bution of  indifference,  a  more  gracious  and  sjrmpathetic 
character  is  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Power.  He  is  earnestly 
intent  on  human  salvation.  **  The  heart  of  Gk)d  "  is  deeply 
moved ;  he  longs,  he  yearns  for,  he  almost  passionately  de- 
sires, the  conversion  of  heathens,  of  all  mankind ;  he  is,  as 
it  were,  impatient  to  see  his  servants  in  zealous  action ;  he 
pleads  to  them  every  motive  that  ought  to  arouse  and  actu- 
ate them  ;  he  reproaches  their  indolence ;  sets  before  them 
the  mighty  things  which  cannot  be  done  till  they  shall  go 
vigorously  into  Sie  work ;  his  operation  being  subjected  to 
unwilling  delay  in  waiting  for  theirs.  And  this  is  the 
Almighly  Being  whose  single  volition  could  transform  the 
whole  race  in  a  moment ! 

Now,  my  dear  Sir,  whatever  be  the  ri^ht  way  of  setting 
forth  the  subject,  I  do  think  that  which  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  borders  vei^  nearly  (doubtless  unconsciously 
and  unthinkingly)  on  impiety.  I  need  not  be  reminded 
that  in  the  Scriptures  there  are  manv  expressions,  used  in 
condescending  accommodation,  which  might  be  cited  as 
analogous  to  the  strain  of  language  against  which  I  am 
protesting.  Let  those  strongly  figiu*ative  expressions  stand 
out  as  illustrative  of  that  condescension,  manifesting  itself 
in  such  forms  of  speech  as  men  might  not  have  presumed  to 
utter.  Let  them  be  cited  as  what  God  has  condescended  to 
say.  But  to  construct  of  similar  figures  our  current  language, 
which  ought  to  be  that  of  plain  truth  and  fact,  will  be  to 
establish  a  fallacious  order  of  ideas,  to  which  literal  truth 
will  come  to  be  the  exception. 

....  A  glance  back  at  what  I  have  thus  been  writing 
makes  me  fear,  that  you  will  set  me  down  as  one  of  the 
coldest  friends,  to  say  the  least,  of  the  missionary  cause. 
Not  so.  I  am  gratified  in  viewing  the  wide  and  widening 
extent  of  its  operations — the  comprehensive  statement  of 
which  forms  a  highly  valuable  section  of  your  work ;  and 
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must  have  Barprised  maaj  of  its  readers.  And  in  every 
well-judged  attempt  I  feel  the  complacency  of  a  confidence 
that  some  good  wUl  he  done.  It  should  need  no  sentiment, 
even  of  jpiefy,  to  admire  the  self-devotement  of  so  many 
Christian  adventurers  and  labourers :  it  might  seem  to  have 
a  commandLug  appeal  to  that  warm  dimting  sympathy 
which  all  the  world  gives  to  the  heroic  character,  when  dis- 
played, as  you  observe,  with  an  animadversion  that  cannot 
be  too  pointed,  in  any  department  of  enterprise  but  the  cause 
of  Chnst.  But,  unfortunately  for  me,  from  a  tempera- 
ment somewhat  sanguine  and  ardent  in  youth,  I  am  dried 
and  cooled  down  to  that  of  old  age.  The  course  of  the 
world's  events,  since  that  ''  season  of  prime,"  has  been  a 
grievous  disappointment.  No  one  who  is  not  toward 
twice  your  age  can  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
commotion  there  was  in  susceptible  and  inflammable  spirits. 
The  proclamation  went  forth,  "Overturn,  overturn,  over- 
turn;" and  there  seemed  to  be  a  responsive  earthquake 
in  the  nations.  The  vain,  short-sighted  seers  of  us  had  all 
our  enthusiasm  ready  to  receive  the  magnificent  changes  ; — 
the  downfall  of  all  old  corrupt  institutions,  the  explosion  of 
prejudices,  the  demolition  of  the  strongholds  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  and  spiritual  with  all  other  despotism ; — ^man 
on  the  point  of  bemg  set  free  for  a  noble  career  of  know- 
ledge, liberty,  philanthropy,  virtue — ^and  all  that,  and  all 
that.  A  most  shallow  judgment,  a  pitiable  ignorance  of 
t^e  nature  of  man,  was  betrayed  in  these  elated  presump- 
tions. But  they  so  possessed  themselves  of  the  mind  as  to 
prepare  it  to  feel  a  bitterness  of  disappointment  as  time 
went  on,  through  so  many  lustrums,  and  accomplished  so 
niggardly  a  portion  of  all  the  dream. 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  how  much  has 
been  effected  in  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  human 
race,  comprehensively  considered?  To  what  amount  are 
they  wiser,  better,  and  happier  ?  True,  in  certain  particu- 
lars, and  estimated  according  to  a  limited  scale,  it  may  be 
said  and  admitted  that  much  has  been  done ;  and  we  are 
very  apt  to  fix  on  some  favoured  section  in  the  general  view, 
and  falsify  its  magnitude.  But  if  our  account  be  formed 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  whole  field  of  the  active 
world,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  mournful  disproportion 
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between  the  collective  result,  and  tlie  prodigious  amount 
of .  things  bearing  with  combined,  mmgled,  and  what 
should  have  been  alterative  agency,  on  the  human  condi- 
tion— the  agitations,  collisions,  changes;  the  schemes, 
toils,  sufferings;  the  expenditures  of  thought,  speech, 
property,  health,  and  life.  There  is,  at  least,  so  obstinate 
an  appearance  of  disproportion  that,  after  being  looked 
upon  through  a  long  course  of  years,  it  denies  me  the  ability 
to  yield  a  full  sympathy  to  your  all-engrossing  urgency  of 
incitement  and  enthusiasm  of  confidence.  I  cannot  help 
hearing  a  voice  (may  it  be  that  of  a  false  prophet)  which 
says  you  reckon  too  fast,  in  your  calculation  of  the  effects 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  actors  and  means  already  in  the 
employment,  or  immediately  at  the  disposal,  of  the  mission- 
ary service.  And  aa  to  that  million-handed  energy,  which 
you  so  eloquently  summon  forth,  as  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
m  the  form  of  what  might  be  called  a  general  riwng  of  the 
Christian  community,  to  devote  their  ^  whole  faculties  and 
means,  l^must  needs  think  that  religion,  real  religion,  exists 
under  too  many  causes  of  repression,  £w  too  many  inevit* 
able  complications,  with  ^eZ^concems,  domestic  concerns, 
worldly  concerns,  party  concerns,  to  allow  the  possibility  of 
such  a  demonstration ; — ^besides  that,  as  I  have  noted  before, 
one  principle  insisted  on  as  indispensable  to  it,  would,  if 
attempted  to  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  apparently  de- 
manded, ruinously  derange  the  fi*ame  and.  consistence  in 
which  society  has  always  existed ;  that  is,  wants,  to  be  sup- 
plied by  means  of  the  multiplicity  and  diversification  of 
other  wants,  many  of  them  artificial. 

I  hope,  indeed  may  assume,  that  you  are  of  a  cheerful 
temperament;  but  are  you  not  sometimes  invaded  by  the 
darkest  visions  and  reflections  while  casting  your  view  over 
the  scene  of  human  existence,  fi*om  the  beginning  to  this 
hour  ?  To  me  it  appears  a  most  m;^steriously  awful 
economy,  overspread  by  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shade.  I  pray 
for  the  piety  to  maintain  a  humble  submission  of  thought 
And  feeling  to  the  wise  and  righteous  Disposer  of  all  exist- 
ence. But,  to  see  a  nature  created  in  purity,  qualified  for 
perfect  and  endless  felicity,  but  ruined  at  the  very  origin, 
Dy  a  disaster  devolving  fatally  on  aU  the  race— to  see  it  in 
an  early  age  of  the  world  estranged  irom  truth,  from  the 
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love  and  fear  of  its  Creator,  from  that,  therefore,  without 
which  existence  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored — abandoned  to 
all  evil,  till  swept  away  by  a  deluge — ^the  renovated  race 
revolting  into  idolatry  and  iniquity,  and  spreading  down- 
ward through  ages  in  darkness,  wickedness,  and  misery — 
no  Divine  dispensation  to  enlighten  and  reclaim  it,  except 
for  one  small  section ;  and  that  section  itself  a  no  less 
flagrant  proof  of  the  desperate  corruption  of  the  nature — 
the  ultimate,  grand  remedial  visitation  Christianity,  labour- 
ing in  a  difficult  progress  and  very  limited  extension,  and 
soon  perverted  from  its  purpose  into  darkness  and  super- 
stition, for  jft  period  of  a  thousand  years — ^at  the  present 
hour  known  and  even  nominally  acknowledged  by  very 
greatly  the  minority  of  the  race,  the  mighlnr  mass  remaining 
prostrate  under  the  infernal  dominion,  of  which  countless 
generations  of  their  ancestors  have  been  the  slaves  and 
victims — a  deplorable  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Christian 
nations  strangers  to  the  vital  power  of  Christianilr,  and  a 
large  proportion  directly  hostile  to  it ;  and  even  the  insti- 
tutions pretended  to  be  for  its  support  and  promotion 
being  baneful  to  its  virtue — ^its  progress  in  the  work  ot 
conversion,  in  even  the  most  favoured  part  of  the  world, 
distimced  by  the  progressive  increase  of  the  population,  so 
that  even  there, — ^but  to  a  fearful  extent  if  we  take  the 
world  at  large, — ^the  disproportion  of  the  faithful  to  the  irre- 
ligious is  continually  increasing — the  sum  of  all  these  melan- 
choly facts  being,  tmtt  thousands  of  millions  have  passed,  and 
thousands  every  day  are  passing,  out  of  the  world,  in  no 
state  of  fitness  for  a  pure  and  happy  st&te  elsewhere. — Oh, 
it  is  a  most  confbunding  and  appalling  contemplation ! 

And  it  would  be  a  tnmscendently  direful  one,  if  I  believed 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery.  It  amazes 
me  to  imagine  how  thoughtful  and  benevolent  men,  believ- 
ing that  doctrine,  can  endure  the  sight  of  the  present  world 
and  the  history  of  the  past.  To  behold  successive,  innume- 
rable crowds  carried  on  in  the  mighty  impulse  of  a  depraved 
nature,  which  they  are  impotent  to  reverse,  and  to  which  it 
is  not  the  will  of  Qod,  in  his  sovereignty,  to  apply  the  only, 
adequate  power,  the  withholding  of  which  consigns  them  in- 
evitably to  their  doom — ^to  see  them  passing  through  a  short 
term  of  mortal  existence  (absurdly  sometimes  denominated  a 
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probation*)  under  all  the  world's  pemicious  influences,  with 
the  addition  of  the  malign  and  deadly  one  of  the  great 
Tempter  and  Destroyer,  to  confirm  and  augment  the  inhe- 
rent depravity,  on  their  speedy  passage  to  everlastinff  woe, 
— ^I  repeat,  I  am,  without  pretending  to  any  extraordinary 
depth  of  feeling,  amazed  to  conceive  what  they  contrive  to 
do  with  their  sensibility,  and  in  what  manner  they  maintain 
a  firm  assurance  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  justice.  Yet 
I  see  numbers  of  these  good  men  {^reserving,  apparently 
without  great  effort,  a  tone  of  equanimity,  sometimes  excitea 

*  Mr.  Foster  hai  here  advanced  within  the  awful  shadow  of  a  subject 
which  seems  to  have  partially  obscured  his  perception  of  the  ultimate 
ground  of  moral  responsibility.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  divine 
standard  of  man's  accountability  is  a  scale  of  all  but  unlimited  graduation. 
While,  therefore,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  ^  the  men  of  Sodom 
and  Gromonah  "  will  be  judged  by  the  same  scale  as  the  men  of  ^  Caper> 
naum,"  would  it  not  be  almost  as  absurd  to  infer  that,  on  that  account,  they 
^vill  be  judged  by  no  scale  whatever !  *'  They  who  have  sinned  without  (a 
written)  law,  shall  be  judged  without  law."  Destitute  of  a  written  law, 
they  are  still  within  the  jurisdiction  of  natural  law.  Of  this  class  let  the 
most  uncivilized  tribe  be  selected ;  still  its  members  will  be  found  to  be 
held  answerable  to,  and  by,  each  other.  Of  this  tribe  let  the  last  wander- 
ing survivor  be  taken;  and  it  will  be  found  that  he  is  still,  in  many 
respects,  ^*  a  law  unto  himself  The  elements  of  responsibility  are  within 
him.  His  moral  constitution^  not  his  external  advantages,  renders  him 
amenable  to  law.  He  is  a  man,  and  therefore  \ke  will  be  judged.  He  is  a 
man  whose  moral  nature  has  been  exposed  to  the  most  debasing  and 
depraving  influences,  and  therefore  he  will  be  judged  accordingly. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  add,  first,  that  as,  among  such  portions  of 
the  human  race,  the  period  of  intellect^ial  infancy  lasts  much  longer  than  it 
does  among  more  culti'/ated  classes,  there  is  high  probability  for  concluding 
that  the  state  of  accountability  is  not  reached  till  a  comparatively  advanced 
period  of  youth.  Secondly,  it  may  be  worth  consideration  whether,  while 
we  shall  be  reckoned  with  as  to  hoto  much  we  have  advanced  in  holiness 
considering  our  advantages,  there  may  not  be  many  who  will  be  reckoned 
with  as  to  how  little  they  have  retrograded  in  evil  considering  their  disad- 
vantages. I  would  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  contravene  the 
everlasting  principle  that  **  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
But,  believing  that  there  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  a  struggle  is  main- 
tained against  moral  determination,  which,  though  unsuccessful  in  the  best 
sense,  involves  a  greater  amount  of  resistance  to  evil  than  is  made  by  some 
who  yet  advance  in  excellence,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  such  resistance 
will  be  taken  into  the  account,  however  unavailing  it  may  be  in  the  highest 
respect.  And,  thirdly,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment  rendered 
gratuitously  startling,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  classes  described  by 
Mr.  Foster,  by  the  too  positive,  equalizing,  and  objective  views  generally 
entertained  respecting  the  place  of  punishment.    In  opposition  to  Scrip- 
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to  hilarity,  while  eveijr  where  closely  surpoimdei  by  crea- 
tures whom,  as  not  being  the  subjects  of  Divine  grace,  they 
deliberately  regard  as  the  destined  victims  of  eternal  fire ; 
and  must  regard,  as  if  created  on  purpose,  that  by  passing  a 
few  fleeting  sinful  moments  here,  they  might  be  prepared 
for  it. 

I  meet  with  a  few  intelligent  and  pious  men  who  join  in 
the  disbelief;  and  suspect,  that  unavowedly,  many  others 
are  repelled  into  strong  doubt,  at  the  least,  by  the  infinite 
horror  of  the  tenet. 

Here  again  I  am  reminded  how  the  missionary  advocates 
make  of  all  this  just  a  charge  against  the  church — ^the  reli- 
gious section, — as  having  been  in  effect  owing  to  them  ;  as  if' 
they  had  a  certain  power  and  responsibility,  and  had  it  now, 
to  reverse  substantially  this  awful  destiny.  But  the  supreme 
Sovereign's  scheme  and  economy  fpr  the  race  was  formed 
in  no  dependence  on  what  the  more  privileged  section 
might  attempt,  or  not  attempt,  for  them ;  formed  indeed  in 
a  perfect  foresight  of  what  would  not  be  attempted.  How 
plain  is  it,  that  the  case  has  its  reason  and  its  mystery  in 
something  far  deeper  than  any  consideration  of  what  they 
might  have  done,  and  neglected  to  do.  How  self-evident 
the  proposition,  that  if  the  sovereign  Arbiter  had  ixteitded 
the  salvation  of  the  race,  it  must  have  been  accomplished. 

I  really  know  not  what  apology  to  devise  for  this  long 
intrusion  on  you,  if  you  will  not  accept  it  as  an  excuse  to 
say,  I  had  no  intention  or  expectation  it  should  be  any 
thing  like  half  as  long ;  and  that  I  am  sorry  for  not  having 
the  faculty  or  art  of  saying  what  I  want  to  be  at  in  a  few 
words.    I  can,  however,  say,  in  words  few  and  most  explicit, 

ture,  the  too  general  impreerion  ia^  that  there  will  be  the  same  punishment 
for  all  the  lost.  And  thia^  indeed,  would  follow  necessarily,  i^  as  it  is  too 
oommonlj  supposed,  the  punishment  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  place^ 
and  if  there  is  one  place  for  all.  But  this  would  be  to  confound  all  grada- 
tions of  evil  character;  and  so  &r  to  make  a  mockery  of  that  Aiture 
judgment  which  is  supposed  to  be  designed  to  distinguish  between  them. 
I  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  **  the  mind  will  be  its  own  place  "  literally ; 
that  is,  that  there  will  be  no  objective.  But  I  do  believe  that  every  man 
will  «go  to  his  own  place,*'  and  that  his  place  will  be  the  exact  counter- 
part of  his  moral  character.  So  that  while  some  will  be  <*  beaten  with 
many  stripes,"  we  believe  that  for  the  minimum  of  uilt  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  punishment.  J.  H. 
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that  I  deprecate  causing  you  the  trouble  of  making  any- 
kind  of  reply,  however  brief.  I  need  not  say  that  I  am, 
nobody  for  any  thing  like  caniroverHal  ditcustion.  If  your 
candour  will  just  excuse  this  transient  incursion  across  the 
path  of  your  studies,  it  is  all  that  is  requested  by,  my  dear 
sir,  yours,  with  high  respect,  cordial  regard,  and  all  good 
wishes, 

J.  FOSTSB. 


OGZZV.     TO  MB.  JOHN  EOSTBB. 

BourUm,  October  1, 1842. 

Dbab  Nephew,  ....  I  am  glad  you  have  such  advan- 
tages for  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  and  though 
some  of  you  prefer  one  place  and  sect,  and  some  another,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  agree  in  the  main  thing,  and  preserve 
family  peace. 

....  Three  of  you,  it  seems,  are  come  into  family  cares 
and  duties.  I  wish  that  wisdom  and  resolution  may  be 
given  you  to  act  worthily  in  that  situation,  and  I  wish  that 
your  families  may  rise  up  to  be  a  blessing  to  you  and  good 
and  happy  in  themselves.  You  have  great  need  to  pray 
jfor  the  JDivine  blessing  on  the  parents  and  the  children.  I 
am  sometimes  willing  to  hope  that  the  thousands  of  petitions 
offered  to  Gk>d  by  my  pious  parents,  and  vottr  grandfather, 
and  mother,  for  the  welfare  of  us,  their  descendants,  may 
even  thus  long  afterwards  be  of  some  avail,  with  their  Gk>d 
and  ours.  But  our  own  prayers  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren must  continually  ascend  to  him,  pleading  in  the  name 
and  merits  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

It  often  comes  into  my  thoughts  how  much  good,  of  the 
highest  kind,  would  have  been  obtained  if  I  had  been  as 
constantly  earnest  as  I  ought  to  have  been  in  that  most 
profitable  of  all  exercises.  At  the  age  of  every  one  of  us 
there  is  room  to  mend  in  this  important  matter;  and  I  hope 
and  pray  that  we  may  not  neglect  it. 

....  Give  my  mnd  respects  to  your  motlier,  whom  I 
congratulate  on  having  been  so  highly  favoured  in  point  of 
health,  and  on  having  such  worthy  children  around  her. 
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To  William  also  I  would  express  all  friendly  good  wislies 
for  his  welfare  in  all  respects,  and  the  same  you  will  your* 
self  accept  from  your  old  uncle,  whom  you  have  never  seen, 
and  who  has  never  seen  you,  nor  probably  will  in  this  world, 
and  whose  name  is  like  your  own, 

JOHK  FOBTSB. 


OCXXYI.     TO   THE  BET.   THOMAS   GBIKPIEU),  M.A. 

Deoember  22,  1842. 

Before  submitting  the  few  slight  notices  of  your  preface, 
let  me  be  allowed  to  apologize  for  what  I  am  afraid  was  a 

great  rudeness  in  my  matter  of  putting  Mr. ^^oiU  of 

court:' 

The  case  is,  that  I  have  no  patience  with  the  outcries 
raised  by  clergymen  in,  about,  agaimt  their  own  church ; 
their  multiform  dissensions  ;  their  mutual  accusations  and 
protestations;  the  insubordination  and  remonstrances  of 
the  inferiors  against  the  consecrated  authorities  in  high 
places,  &c.  One  is  provoked  to  say,  Shame  on  you ; — ^why 
do  you  not  strive  with  the  utmost  care  to  hush  up  your  sub- 
ject of  disturbance,  and  maintain  at  least  the  appearance  of 
a  dignified  union  and  conformity,  according  to  the  declared 
object  of  your  institution,  and  under  the  sanction  of  its 
most  venerable  order  P  Have  you  not  a  grand  standard  of 
faith  and  discipline  sacredly  preserved,  unaltered  from  ge- 
neration to  generation ;  appointed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  maintaining  inviolate  th^  Christian  doctrine  and  practical 
institutions,  to  which,  in  its  most  comprehensive  applica- 
tion, you  all  solemnly  engage  your  assent  and  fidelity? 
I  must  in  mere  decency  believe  it  is  not  a  Jesuitical 
juggle,  but  a  carefully  explicit  formula  of  doctrines  ^and  pre- 
scriptions; and  also  I  must  in  decency  believe  that  you 
have  signed  your  adhesion  intelligently  and  honestly.  Is 
it  not  most  scandalous  then,  that  you  should  be  seen  as  a 
body,  all  in  confusion;  section  in  conflict  with  section; 
your  rule  of  faith  interpreted  in  every  arbitrary  mode,  with 
mutual  accusations  of  perverting  it ;  and  with  loud  com- 
plaints from  some  of  you  of  twenty  things  wrong  in  either 
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the  constitution  or  the  administration  of  the  church  P  Fraj 
try  to  come,  if  possible,  to  such  an  understanding  among 
yourselyes,  that  you  may  no  longer  stand  before  the  nation 
in  a  condition  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  your  so- 
lemn pledge  to  conformity,  must  expose  you  to  opprobrium. 
"We  dissenters  having  no  standard  of  conformity,  having  no 
high  prelatical  authorities  over  us,  may  sectarianize  and 
fight  as  much  as  we  please  ;  but  for  you,  under  the  solemn 
obligations  you  have  taken  upon  you,  to  exhibit  yourselves 
in  such  lawless  commotion — is  not  to  be  tolerated.  You 
should  either  maintain  the  peace  of  the  church,  or  come  out 
of  it;  for  as  to  altering  it  to  the  mvnd  ofemy  one,  or  any  sect 
ofjou^  that  would  be  an  idle  dream. 

It  was  under  the  habit  of  such  kind  of  feelings,  that  I  was 
indisposed  to  hear  the  remonstrant  lamentation  of  good  Mr. 
.    More  than  enough  of  this.    . 

In  the  department  of  Christian  morality,  I  think  many  of 
those  who  are  distinguished  as  evangelical  preachers  greatly 
and  culpably  deficient.  They  rarely,  if  ever,  take  ^r  some 
one  topic  of  moral  duty,  as — ^honesty,  veracity,  impartiality, 
Christian  temper,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  temperance  (in  any 
of  its  branches),  the  improvement  of  time,  and  investigate 
specifically  its  principle,  rules,  discriminations,  adaptations. 
There  is  none  of  the  casuistry  found  iA  many  of  the  old  di- 
vines. Such  discussions  would  have  cost  far  more  labour  of 
thought  than  dwelling  and  expatiating  on  the. general  evan- 
gelical doctrines ;  but  would  have  been  eminently  useful ; 
and  it  is  very  necessary,  in  order  to  set  people's  judgments 
and  consciences  to  rights.  It  is  partly  in  consequence  of 
this  neglect  (very  general,  I  believe)  that  many'vreligious 
kind  of  people  have  unfixed  and  ill-defined  apprehensions  of 
moral  discriminaticois.  JECall  told  Anderson  that  in  former 
years  he  had  often  insisted  on  subjects  of  this  order:*  I 
knoiw  not  whence  the  ill-judged  alteration,  during  his  resi- 

*  '^  Be  not  a&aid  of  devoting  whole  sennons  to  particular  parts  of  moral 
conduct  and  religious  duties.  It  is  impossible  to  give  right  views  of  them, 
unless  you  dissect  characters,  and  describe  particular  virtues  and  vices. 
*  The  fruits  of  the  flesh '  and  *  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  *  must  be  distinctly 
pointed  out.  To  preach  against  nn  in  general,  without  descending  to 
particulars,  may  lead  many  to  complain  of  the  evil  of  their  hearts,  while  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  awfully  inattentive  to  the  evil  of  their  conduct." — 
Hall's  Charge  to  the  Bev.  J.  K.  Hail,  Works,  iv.  483. 
VOL.  H.  T 
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dence  at  Bristol ;  to  judge  from  so  mucli  as  I  heard.  He 
could  hardly  have  fallen  in  with  the  common  notion ;  "  Lead 
them  to  the  true  evangelical  principles  of  doctrine,  and  the 
morals  will  follow  of  themselves."  I  would  answer,  "  K  so, 
how  superfluous  is  a  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  being  specifically  and  ofben  minutely  preceptive .'" 


COXXVn.     TO   THE  BBV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

StapUtcn,  December  24, 1842. 

I  am  glad  to  find  you  safely  settled  in  your  temporary 
domicile  (you  can  understand  the  interest  I  have  in  so 
describing  it)  after  passing  once  again  over  several  score 
of  leagues  of  this  unhappy  planet.  I  am  wishing  you  may 
never  but  once  more  mafce  that  same  traverse ;  so  that  in 
that  once  more  you  may  say  to  the  hills,  the  streams,  the 
towns,  the  inns,  the  bridges,  as  you  shaQ  pass  them, — €idieu. 
The  thought  has  often  come  on  me,  in  my  occasional  jour- 
neys, as  one  thing  and  another  has  passed  my  view,  ''I 
shall  see  that  no  more!"  And  this  sentiment  beooities 
more  distinctly  felt  in  the  late  decline  of  life,  not  only 
because  the  shortened  residue  of  life  renders  it  of  course 
less  likely  that  journeys  will  be  repeated,  but  also  because 
there  is  a  peculiar  pensiveness,  an  evening  shade,  over  the 
general  tone  of  feeling. 

....  The  town  is  become  to  me  very  nearly  as  if  unin- 
habited; and  besides,  my  walking  faculty  is  strangely 
diminished  within  the  year  now  so  near  an  end ;  and  also 
the  time  of  going  after  books,  looking  in  at  auctions,  &c., 
is  nearly  gone  by.  From  necessity  it  is  so  at  present  with 
you,  and  I  hope  will  be  so  when  you  shall  find  again  much 
more  ojjportunity  for  indulging  the  folly.  A  foUy,  I  repeat, 
with  grievous  emphasis,  when  I  look  roimd  on  this  room ; 
wondering  how  I  could  ever  be  so  besotted  as  not  to  see 
the  impossibility  of  reading  the  long  accumulation.  And 
mine  is  a  more  bitter  repentance  than  yours  can  be;  fof 
you  have  dealt  on  scmng  terms,  while  I  have  foolishly 
expended  money  which  ofben  was  wanted  for  other  uses, — 
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and  in  a  quantity  which  would  have  been  valuable  for  those 
uses 

Have  you  wholly  given  up  the  project  and  task  of  making 
some  use  of  the  JDiaries  of  a  pious  man  ?  You  may  do  so 
and  little  more  will  be  said.  It  is  very  curious  to  observe  how 
the  first  eagerness  for  publishing  something  about  a  good 
man  has  quieted  down  after  the  project  had  been  kept  some 
time  in  abeyance.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  this, 
as  showing  how  the  warm  memory  of  the  good  can  decline 
by  degrees  to  a  comparative  indinerence,  even  when  there 
is  not  a  real  change  in  the  judgment  of  their  worthiness. 
In  a  little  while  after  our  departure  how  very,  very  few,  will 
feel  a  painful  sense  of  wanimg  us.  It  will  be  confined  to 
some  three  or  four  (if  not  still  fewer)  who  had  a  cordial 
deep  attachment  to  us,  &om  relationship,  or  the  most  inti- 
mate kind  of  friendship.  One  has  a  feeling,  that  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  be  so  remembered  by  these  few  that,  in 
their  advance  toward  the  end  of  life,  they  should  be  delighted 
with  the  thought  and  expectation  of  meeting  us  again  else- 
where. Tou  have  such  remembrances  of  the  departed, 
remembrances  cherished  in  the  depth  of  the  heart;  thus 
placing  you  in  an  affectionate  relation  to  a  world  unseen. 

Our  sense  of  deprivation  in  the  loss  of  persons  who  were 
dear  to  us,  is  soothed  by  the  thought  that  there  are  so  much 
fewer  to  feel  anxious  for  in  leaving  them  behind.  In  this, 
matter  I  have  the  advantage  (in  this  particular  view  I  may 
rightly  call  it  so)  over  many,  in  having  only  these  two  of 
my  family  to  leave  exposed  to  the  ills  of  life  in  this  wretched 
world ;  and  you  have  the  advantage  over  me.  One,  chiefly, 
will  be  the'  object  of  your  last  solicitudes.  I  do  not  say, 
that  I  could  wish  myself  in  the  same  case ;  but  I  have  often 
thought,  that  to  see  my  children  safely  and  happily  out  of 
the  world  would  be  a  very  strong  consolation  for  their  loss. 
But  we  must  not  distrust  that  aU-suflBicient  Providence  in 
which  we  profess  so  firmly  to  believe. 

The  strangely  mild  and  almost  vernal  temperature  (a 
delightful  sunshine  while  I  am  writing)  seems  to  promise 
that  the  old  year  shall  go  off  in  smiles,  and  even  in  buds 
and  flowers, — an  alleviating  circumstance  to  ill-clad,  ill- 
housed  poverty.     In  alleviation  of  this,  one  is  now  hoping 

that  something  will  ere  long  be  done  by  man Glad 

T  2 
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to  see  what  a  strong  and  wide  excitement  is  produced  by  the 
operations  of  the  "  League,"  aided  by  calamitous  experience. 
There  seems  to  be  an  uniyersally  confident  expectation  of 
the  abolition,  at  no  distant  time,  of  that  detestable  incubus 
on  the  nation's  prosperity,  the  Corn-law [The]  Pre- 
mier must  make  stout  hght  for  it  yet  awhile,  in  order  to 
stand  well  with  his  gang ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  believe 
there  is  no  man  in  England  more  fully  convinced  that  it 
is  a  nuisance  which  ought  to  be  abated. 


OCXXVm.     TO  W.   L.   B.   GATES,  ESQ. 

December  ZO,  1842. 

Deab  Sie, — ^You  will  naturally,  and  indeed  inevitably, 
have  considered  your  not  receiving  ^any  acknowledgment  of 
your  friendly  letter,  of  a  date  so  very  far  back,  as  a  proot 
(I  need  not  say  of  so  plain  a  fact  as  a  veiy  defective  civility, 
but)  of  great  want  of  kind  and  benevolent  feeling.  This 
interpretation  would  be  so  reasonable,  according  to  fair  and 
usual  rules  of  judging,  that  I  am  reduced  to  the  hope  that 
you  may  be  able  to  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you,  it  would 
be  entirely  a  mistake. 

If  I  were  to  attempt  to  explain  how,  then,  such  a  thing 
could  happen,  I  should  have  to  confess  to  you  such  a  power 
of  the  besetting  sin  of  procrastination,  as  I  hope  your  own 
experience  cannot,  and  never  will,  enable  you  to  conceive. 
It  would  be  an  exhibition  amusing  to  the  spectator,  but 
mortifying  enough  to  me,  if  it  could  be  shown  how  many 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  things  which  I  acknowledged 
proper  to  be  done,  was  disposed  to  do,  and  intended  to  do, 
to-morrow,  were  not  done  in  due  time,  or  not  done  at  all. 
Defer  the  thing  once,  defer  it  now,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
when  its  time  will  come.  If  one  imitated  any  other  person's 
bad  example,  as  submissively  as  one  imitates  one's  own, 
what  a  contemptible  servility  it  would  seem. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  held  in  cordial  esteem  by  a  person 
of  intelligent  and  serious  mind,  even  when  personally  un- 
known. At  the  same  time  I  would  wish  to  be  something 
better  than  flattered,  by  the  assurance  of  having  been  happy 
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enough  to  render  a  material  service  to  such  a  mind.  A 
benefit  conveyed  through  a  silent  channel,  in  a  direction  of 
which  I  could  have  no  conjecture,  to  your  mind  from  mine, 
making  me,  as  it  were,  a  sharer  in  a  good  with  a  person  I 
have  never  seen,  and  may  never  see,  I  would  account  a 
favour  conferred  on  me  by  a  good  Providence.  Your  name 
win  be  remembered  as  affording  one  pleasing  assurance  that 
I  have  not  lived  altogether  in  vain. 

Presuming  that  you  may  not  be  advanced  very  far  on  in 
life,  I  hope  you  have  yet  a  prolonged  course  before  you  for 
making  the  best  and  happiest  use  of  life ;  and  I  trust  that  a 
numerous  train  of  advantages  will  be  afforded  to  you  for 
accomplishing  that  ^reat  purpose. 

With,  sincerest  wishes  and  prayers  that  it  may  be  so, 
1  am,  dear  sir. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.   FOSTBB. 


CCZZIX.     TO  THE  EST.  JOSIiJI  HILL. 

Janwary  31,  1843. 

Considering  what  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  things  is 
taking  place  in  the  surrounding  world,  one  finds  one's  own 
insignificance  in  having  so  little  for  one's  own  part  to  re- 
count. To  live  through  the  day,  in  ordinary  habits,  to  sleep 
through  the  night,  continuing  and  repeatmg  this  through 
the  week,  through  the  month,  with  very  occasionally  a  call 
by  an  acquaintance,  and  a  letter  from  a  distance ;  and  thus 
a  short  life  is  wearing  away. 

....  What  a  vast  transition  it  is  from  one's  own  little 
share  of  good  and  ill  to  that  of  the  national  millions,  whose 
interests  are  this  week  portentously  coming  in  question, 
and  under  no  hopeful  auspices.  The  settled  expectation 
seems  to  be  that  the  hatefiil  and  demented  party  are  to 
carry  it  all  their  own  way,  for  at  least  one  year  more  of 
aggravated  national  calamity.  One  can  sometimes  almost 
wonder  that  the  righteous  Sovereign  does  not  strike  such  a 
combination  in  iniquity  with  some  evident  signal  mark  of 
jivenging  justice.    But  this  is  not  now,  as  of  old,  the  order 
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of  his  government.  There  is  tlie  sad  consideration,  besides, 
that  the  suffervn,^  part  of  the  nation  are,  for  the  greatest 
part,  in  no  condition  to  appeal  to  Heaven,  being  no  less 
strangers  to  the  knowledge  fnd  fear  of  Gk)d  than  the  clasd 
under  whose  iniquity  .they  are  suffering.  The  most  melan- 
choly consideration  as  to  the  suffering  masses  is,  that  their 
affictions  can  have  no  tpndency  to  do  them  good  in  respect 
to  a  higher  interest,  but  powerfully  the  veiy  contrary — 
tending  to  alienate  their  minds  from  any  benef  in  Provi- 
dence, and  to  generate  a  spirit  of  recklessness,  contempt 
of  law,  and  intense  revenge.  They  are  alienated  from  aU 
observance  of  religion  by  their  squalid  condition,  and  their 
children  are  deprived  of  education.  If  they  could  be  sud- 
denly thrown  loose,  as  in  the  French  Eevolution,  with  what 
a  dreadful  fury  would  they  rush  on  the  proud,  splendid, 
sumptuous  ranks  that  have  been  treading  them  to  the  earth. 
It  will,  after  all,  be  strange  if  the  cup  of  bitterness  shall  not 
yet  come  round  to  them  even  in  this  world.  .  .  .  One  goes 
fuUy  along  with  the  animated  spirit  of  the  Anti-Com-law 
League ;  confident  that  they  are  working  a  commotion,  be- 
fore which  monopoly  will  be  prostrated  at  no  far-off  time. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  have  the  collective  manifestation, 
in  their  granti  meetings  of  this  week,  of  the  effects  already 
produced,  and  the  plans  and  means  for  prosecuting  and  ex- 
tendiag  the  war 


OCXXX.     TO   MBS.   HALBEOOKE. 

Staple  ton,  near  Bristol,  March  30,  1843. 

Mt  deab  old  Fbebitd, — For  it  is  a  long,  long  time  to 
look  back  upon  since  the  friendship  was  yotmg, — I  was  ex- 
ceedingly gratified  at  receiving  your  letter — dilatory  as  I 
have  been  in  acknowledging  it,  and  as  I  am  in  every  thing 
I  ought  to  do  with  dispatch.  It  was  a  strange  and  pleasing 
surprise  to  see  at  the  end  of  it  the  name  of  Farmy  Fii/raer. 
It  gratified  me  that  the  said  Fanny  Purser  should,  through 
so  wide  an  interval,  have  remembered  me  with  so  kind  a 
feeling  as  should  induce  her  to  write  to  me.  This  feeling 
was  excited  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  rume;  and  it  became 
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quite  animated  as  I  read  the  friendly  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  letter.  I  could  not  have  flattered  myself  that  I  had 
been  so  well,  so  long,  and  so  very  kindly  remembered.  Dear 
Fanny,  it  truly  is  a  very  cordial  as  well  as  unexpected  grati- 
fication. 

"What  a  distant  retrospect,  and  how  many  remembrances 
and  associations — ^your  excellent  parents, — Henry  Strahan, 
— Mrs.  Butler, — our  talks  and  amusements, — the  places  and 
change  of  habitations, — ^your  brother  a  boy, — ^yourself  a  girl, 
hardly  fifteen  perhaps,  the  last  time  that  I  saw  you.  In  the 
case  of  your  br<other,  when  I  heaj:d  from  him  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  I  was  wondering  what  manner  of  personal 
appearance  he  might  have  grown  and  passed  into,  in  the 
course  of  so  many  years,  wh3.e  I  could  not  bring  him  to  my 
mind  in  any  other  image  than  that  only  one  which  I  so  well 
remembered ;  and  even  after  seeing  him  at  last,  I  remained 
in  a  kind  of  baffle  between  that  perfectly  preserved  image, 
and  his  actual  appearance  as  a  more  than  middle-aged  man. 
Of  you  also,,  I  can  have  only  the  one  image  in  my  mind ; 
and  I  am  thinking  and  wondering  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence, if  the  present  reality  were  to  appear  before  me.  In 
Mm  I  did  descry  some  trace  of  the  original  aspect,  under 
the  vast  difierence.  K  I  had  a  like  opportunity  I  should 
be  interested  and  curious  in  making  such  inspection  and 
comparison  in  the  case  of  his  sister.  It  really  does  seem 
something  strange  to  think  of  Fanny  as  a  grand-mother! 
What  a  succession  of  broad  stages  one  has  to  imagine 
between !  So  many  individual  and  social  changes,  so  many 
deliberations,  determinations,  movements,  occupations,  du- 
ties, cares,  pleasing  and  paiijful  experiences.  So  many  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  so  many  occasions  for  relying  on 
that  Providence,  so  many  times  and  subjects  for  serious 
reflection,  so  many,  and  some  of  them  severe,  lessons  of 
instructive  experience.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  you 
teU  the  diflerence  between  your  youthful  anticipations  of 
life,  and  your  views  of  it  as  resulting  from  what  you  have 
experienced  and  witnessed  in  the  progress  througn  so  long 
an  interval.  What  is  the  diflerence  in  this  respect  between 
yourself  and  your  daughter  P  Have  you  occasion  sometimes 
to  smile  at  the  promises  with  which  she  hears  the  future 
flattering  her  ?    Have  you  to  say  to  her — "  My  dear  child, 
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you  will  find  it  out  in  due  time?"  Is  she  incredulous, 
sometimes,  to  what  you  have  to  tell  her  from  having  had  so 
many  more  reflections,  and  feelings,  and  trials  ?  But  per- 
haps she  is  not  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  I  am  very 
willing  to  believe  that  you  are  not  of  a  gloomy  one,  notwith- 
standing the  share  that  has  been  appointed  you  of  mournful 
experience.  I  rejoice  to  see  you  in  possession  of  the  one 
ffrand  resource  against  both  the  ills  of  life  and  the  fear  of 
death;  and  that  you  share  this  happiness  with  your  daughter 
and  her  husband.  In  respect  to  this  great  interest  you  have 
the  happiness  to  be  as  in  communion  with  those  who  have 
gone  before  you,  your  estimable  parents,  and  with  the  re- 
maining estimable  relation,  your  brother.  The  time  is 
hastening  on  when  that  communion  will  be  wholly  trans- 
lated to  a  happier  world,  and  there  exalted  and  perpetuated. 
I  pra^  that  1  may  not  myself  be  wanting  to  it. 

It  is  highlj  gratifying  to  think  of  your  brother  (the  hoy 
in  my  tenacious  imagination),  so  worthy  in  character,  so 
favoured  in  his  course  of  life,  and  so  singularly  happy  in  his 
family  —  I  think  beyond  any  other  example  that  I  have 
known ;  for,  as  you  say,  all  his  children  seem  to  be  such 
as  he  would  desire.  I  hope  their  descendants  will  be  such  as 
to  bring  no  unfavourable  change  into  the  history  of  the  family. 

I  was  expressing  some  small  degree  of  wonder  that,  on 
the  loss  of  him  who  had  been  the  cause  of  your  leaving  Ire- 
land, you  had  not  been  disposed  to  return ;  when  he  plainly 
indicated  how  you  had  stronger  reasons  to  remain  where 
you  have  found  a  little  circle  of  friendly,  social  interests. 
Over  every  interest  there  must  have  spread  a  gloomy  shade, 
for  the  present  and  some  time  past,  in  your  town  and 
neighbourhood,  from  the  fearful  state  of  suffering  and  dis- 
turbance  

I  should  greatb"  like  to  see  you ;  I  should,  as  in  the  case 
of  your  brother,  fix  and  settle  in  my  mind  and  imagination 
who  you  are;  for  I  find  myself  addressing  an  equivocal  some- 
hodv  between  the  good,  pleasing  little  girl  Fanny  Purser, 
ana  a  certain  sedate,  matronly  personage,  a  grandmother 
of  the  agie  of  fifiy-seven.  I  hope  many  years  are  yet  to  be 
added  to  that  account,  moderated  happy,  and  finally  con- 
cluding in  something  incomparably  happier  than  any  thing 
on  earth. 
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I  will  repeat  how  very  greatly  I  am  gratified  by  your  kind 
letter ;  ana  shall  be  so  again  if  at  any  time  you  shall  feel 
disposed  to  favour  me.  I  wish  you  had  mentioned  the  re- 
membered things  that  you  say  "would  have  made  me  smile." 
It  would  have  been  verv  curious  to  see  whether  my  own 
very  miserable  memory  had  retained  them.  It  does  retain 
many  particulars  of  those  remote  times,  and  some  of  them 
vividly. 

My  dear  Fanny,  as  I  like  to  call  you,  I  commend  jjrou 
and  yours  to  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  repeat  to  you  now 
truly  I  am  your  cordial  and  much  gratified  friend, 

J.  FOSTEB. 


OCXXXI.    TO  THE  BET.  JOSIAH  HILL. 

Monday  Evening,  1843. 

....  We  are  not  to  be  suffered  to  go  to  sleep,  like  our 
forefathers  in  the  dull  quiet  of  their  times.  We  should  be 
able  to  live  on  "agitation," — for  we  are  to  have  nothing 
else.  The  Corn-law  agitation — ^Education  agitation — 
Puseyism  agitation — Scotch  church  agitation — and,  most 
portentous  of  all,  Irish  agitation.  One  cannot  yet  believe 
that  the  government  will  persist  in  the  education  scheme,  in 
defiance  of  a  vaster  number  of  petitions  (the  Speaker  has 
said)  than  ever  crowded  in  on  any  former  occasion,  and 
nearly  all  on  one  side.  If  the  thing  reaUy  is,  after  all,  to  be 
forced  through,  on  the  strength  of  a  besotted  and  un- 
principled majority,  it  will  have  the  good  effect  of 
embodying  and  embattling  the  dissenters  (in  which  thev 
have  been  deficient)  to  a  degree  never  yet  approached. 
And  it  will  no  longer  allow  them  to  be  rmmericaUy  under- 
rated, as  they  have  constantly  and  wilfully  been  hitherto  by 
the  church  party.  It  is  sadly  to  be  feared  that  the  Metho- 
dists will  have  forfeited  the  favour  into  which  they  have 
latterly  been  growing,  and  are  very  desirous  to  grow,  with 

that  party The  Anti-com-law  [league], — an  admirable 

organ  and  system  of  agitation,  which  will  doubtless  be 
successful  at  no  distant  time.  The  Irish  affair  is  for- 
midable and  alarming ;  cem  it  end  otherwise  than  in  some 
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fearfiil  catastrophe  ?  The  object  is  surely  wild  and  imprac- 
ticable; but  the  prodigious  national  excitement — resisted, 
defied,  and  still  more  inflamed,  what  form  of  action  wiQ  eft 
can  it  take  to  come  to  any  deflnite  issue?  It  cannot  be 
persuaded,  legislated,  or  threatened,  into  quiet  surrender. 
And  if  so,  what  is  there  for  it  but  a  wide,  sanguinary, 
military  execution,  followed  by  all  kinds  of  oppression,  and 
an  implacable,  ever-burning  hatred  ?  .  .  .  . 


OOXXXII.   TO   THE   BEV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

1843. 

....  No  doubt  vou  have  seen  a  petition^  in  pathetic 
terms,  in  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Ghurch,  adopted  by  the  elite 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  One  would  have  given  something  much 
more  considerable  than  the  "  smallest  coin  of  the  reidm  "  to 
overhear  the  consultation.  How  comes  the  Scotch  church 
to  be  any  thing  to  them?  "While  not  a  hoof  of  them  is 
admissible  into  any  establishment,  and  while  their  sect 
hardly  makes  any  way  in  Scotland,  are  they  so  besotted  to 
the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  that  they  can 
nowhere  see  without  horror  the  signs  of  their  decline,  lest, 
before  the  time  for  effecting  their  oum  establishment,  the 
whole  thing  should  have  gone  out  of  the  world  P 

One  sh^  await  with  great  curiosity  the  upshot  of  that 
Scotch  business.  I  have  much  ^distrusted  the  heroics  of  it 
&om  the  first.  Just  now  they  9eem  as  if  coining  up  to  the 
mark.  But  last  week  there  was  here  an  inteU^ent  Scotch 
presbyterian,  who  greatly  doubted  whether  more  than  the 
merest  scanning  of  the  pledged  500  would  be  the  self-exiles 
out  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  ministry,  it  seems,  are 
wUling  to  concede  some  inconsiderable  point,  on  a  question 
*^quod  sacra"  (which  I  cannot  understand),  and  he  thinks 
that,  affecting  to  regard  this  as  a  great  concession,  they  will 
contrive  to  &id  it  both  conscientious  and  ptttdent  to  stay 
where  they  are.  He  observed,  what  is  self-evident  enough, 
in  what  a  most  desolate  condition  very  many  of  the  poorer 
ministers  and  parishes  must  fall  into,  if  practically  persist- 
ing in  the  recusancy.    At  all  events,  however,  he  said,  a 
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great  and  irreparable  damage  will  have  been  done  to  that 
establishment.  The  kirk  must  regard  this  shock  of  earth- 
quake as  a  warning  intimation  of  more  to  come,  and  an  ulti- 
mate downfall.  As  a  hastening  of  that  catastrophe,  I  have 
been  wishing,  all  along,  that  the  malcontents  might  persist 
and  complete  their  rebellion. 

The  two  sisterly  churches  ought  to  sympathize ;  for  our 
own  is  going  fast  to  an  opprobrious  plight.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  the  dissenters  will  hear  again  of  the  grand 
boast  that  the  purpose  and  the  effect  of  the  establishment  is 
to  preserve  the  integrity  and  tmiformity  of  the  faith  among 
the  people.  There  are  the  old  standard  formalist  body — ^the 
evangehcals — ^the  Puseyites, — ^the  last  according  to  all  re- 
ports, making  a  triumphant  progress.  It  is  really  quite 
time  for  the  Methodist  magnates  to  get  up  another  petition 
— ^a  passionate  entreaty  that  something  may  be  done  or 
tried  to  save  the  JSn^lish  church  from  ruin.  But,  as  in  the 
case  of  Baal's  worshippers,  nobody  will  stir.  Bishops,  with 
small  exceptions,  seem  determined,  or  at  least  content,  to 
doze  in  their  mitres..  The  inferior  dignitari€s  must  nod 
acquiescence,  such  of  them  as  are  not  themselves  in  the 
movement ;  and  statesmen  have  something  else  to  look  after. 
The  dissenters  may  look  on,  delighted  at  the  disturbance 
and  peril  of  what  lias  been  continually  boasted  as  built  on  a 
rock. 

Something  is  to  be  attempted  for  education;  but  one  can 
have  no  faith  in  its  compass  or  efficacy.  It  will  be  a  church 
business  £rom  top  to  bottom — ^if  indeed  it  be  done  at  all. 
The  accounts  (which  seem  to  have  suggested  the  scheme)  of 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  are  horrid  enough^  in 
all  respects,  physical,  mental,  and  moral.  In  their  present 
physical  state  there  can  be  no  education.  Creatures 
starving,  in  dirty  rags,  and  herded  in  loathsome  huts  and 
cellars,  are  in  no  state  for  intellectual  cultivation. 
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GCXZnU.     TO   JOSEPH   COTTLE,   ESQ. 

June  22, 1843. 
Past  the  longest  day!  The  thought  strikes  once  more 
into  the  mind,  how  desperately  rapid  the  flight  of  time! 
The  shorten  day  hangs  on  mj  memoir  as  if  it  were  but  a 
few  weeks  back.  To  a  certainly,  and  at  the  very  utmost 
reckoning,  how  few  times  more  shall  we  pass  either  of  these 
marked  points  of  time.  How  soon  after  the  entrance  on 
Eternity  will  these  little  marks  and  measures  of  Time  cease 
to  be  of  any  account — unless  perhaps,  and  possibly,  they  be 
noted  and  numbered  by  us  in  reference  to  the  succession  of 
eyonts  in  the  world  we  shall  hare  left,  on  supposition,  not 
improbable,  that  information  of  those  events  will  be  brought 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  world ; — or  in  reference  to 
the  predicted  periods  of  the  future  events  in  the  great 
progress  of  the  i)iyine  Gfovemment  on  earth,  looking  on  to 
the  conclusion.  As  prophecy  has  disclosed  something  of  this 
great  scheme  for  our  information  and  instruction  while  we 
stay  here,  is  it  not  probable  that  prophecy  will  exhibit  those 
futurities  with  a  stronger  light  to  the  happy  and  enlightened 
spirits  in  the  higher  regions  P 


CCOCCXIT.     TO   THE   EEV.   JOSIAH  HILL. 

August  31, 1843. 

....  After  this  proposed  excursion  you  will  have  to 
think  of  preparing  once  more  to  sit  down  for  the  winter — 
unwelcome  name  and  thing !  I  hope  you  have  a  thorough 
pleasant  apartment  for  fire,  candle,  books,  and  Catherine; 
the  last  as  indiBpensable  (and  that  is  saying  much)  as 
the  first.  But  what  would  you  do  in  the  supposed  quan- 
dary— ^you  shall  pass  a  whole  rigorous  we^  in  winter 
without  fire,  or  without  Catherine  r  I  see  you  will  neatly 
evade  the  question,  by  saying  that,  by  the  supposition,  the 
infliction  of  the  cold  on  yourself,  would  be  its  infliction 
on  Catherine  also,  and  that  this  would  be  a  piece  of 
unpardonable  barbarity. 

You  never   name  any  thing  you  have  been  reading. 
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Among  your  heaps  you  doubtless  have  Wilherforce*8  noted 
book ; — and  I  may  presume  you  have  read  it  some  time 
or  other,  though  I  never  did,  but  very  partially,  till  within 
these  few  weeks.  Superfluous  to  say  it  is  a  work  of  great 
value ;  faithful  to  a  high  standard  of  the  Christian  doctrine 
and  morals,  searching  and  courageous  to  expose  a  fearful 
prevalence  of  real  and  fatal  irreligion  under  the  Christian, 
name  and  formalities.  His  fellow  politicians  must  have 
been  strangely  astounded  at  the  appearance  of  such  a 

prodigy  in  their  hemisphere 

Here  the  weather  for  some  days  past  has  been  of  very 
inauspicious  omen  for  the  harvest.  How  disastrous  if  it 
should  continue  so,  and  inflict  the  completing  a&fgravation 

to  the  miseries  of  the  people While  the  people 

are  in  such  misery,  their  legislators  are  gaily  scattering 
over  the    country  for   their  rural  festivities,  their  fleld 

rrts,  their  watering  places,  their  excursions  to  all  parts 
the  Continent,  totally  reckless  of  the  people  and  the 
national  interests. 

I  see  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  to-day  that  you  have 
got  Bebecca  at  your  gates;  a  commotion  that  seems  to 
laugh  all  your  wise-acres  to  scorn.  I  suppose  it  is  quite 
evident,  as  I  have  seen  stated,  it  arose  as  a  reaction 
against  a  wicked  management  of  'squires,  magistrates, 
<&c.,  to  lighten  the  tolls  on  the  great  roads  where  their 
equipages  rolled  along,  and  lay  them,  in  monstrous  dis- 
proportion on  the  secondary  and  cross  roads  chiefly  used 
by  farmers  and  tradesmen.  Eor  these  it  was  in  vain  to 
remonstrate,  and  appeal  to  ma^^istracy,  law,  and  so  forth ; 
and  therefore  it  was  quite  time  for  them  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  They  commit  much  injustice 
in  their  turn;  still  the  probability  is,  that  the  result 
at  last  will  be  a  much  more  equitable  apportionment  of 
the  road-tax,  and  a  mortifying  conviction  in  the  higher 
folk  that  they  are  really  not  to  have  every  thing  their 
own  way 


Lnrs  OF  jonir  tosteb. 

CCXIXV.     TO   8IB  JOHN  EASTHOPE,  BAET.,    M.P. 

StapliBton,  Thursday,  October  3, 1843. 

Mt  deab  Fbieitd, —  ....  Short  as  is  the  interval 
since  I  wrote,  it  has  made  a  material  change  in  mj  con- 
dition. I  adverted  to  the  plainly  approaching  termination 
of  life,  and  perhaps  namea  a  year  or  two.  But  the  in- 
dications have  latterly  hecome  so  express,  that  I  now 
have  not  the  smallest  expectation  of  surviving  a  very 
few  months.  The  great  aud  pressing  business  is,  therefore, 
to  prepare  for  the  event.  That  is,  in  truth,  our  great 
busmess  always ;  but  it  is  peculiarly  enforced  in  a  situation 
like  mine.  It  involves  a  review  of  past  life ;  and  oh  how 
much  there  is  to  render  reflection  painful  and  alarming ! 
Such  a  review  would  consign  me  to  utter  despair,  but 
for  my  firm  belief  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  mediation  of 
our  Lord 

My  very  dear  friend,  make  the  one  thing  needful  the 
great  practical  object.  Accept  this  simple  wish ;  I  feel 
my  mind  quite  incapable  of  seeking  any  thing  more  in- 
teresting to  say  to  you. 

I  rather  hope  you  will  be  still  prevented  coming  hither. 
I  can  hardly  say  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you.  I  cannot 
maintain  any  lensi^h  of  talking,  its  effect  is  so  mischievous 
on  the  cough,  and  in  other  ways. 

I  will  not  yet  say,  farewell. 

J.  Fosteb. 


CCXIXVI.     TO   SIB  JOHN  EASTHOPE,   BABT.,   M.P. 

Stapleton,  Oct.  5, 1843. 

Mt  DEAB  Fbiekd, — ^A  note  received  from  you  through 

the  hands  of expresses  a  wish  for  an  interview,  on 

condition  that  it  might  not  injuriously  effect  the  extreme 
debility  into  which  I  am  rapidly  sunk. 

I  say  rapidly  ;  for  it  can  be  but  few  weeks  since  I  spoke 
of  a  few  months  as  likely  to  bring  the  conclusion.  In  a 
later  letter  I  may  have  narrowed  the  interval.      But  now 
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my  report  would  be,  tliat  I  cannot  tliink  it  possible  to 
survive  many  days. 

In  sucli  a  state  of  prostration,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  hold  any  communication  for  more  than  a  very  brief 

space  of  time The  case  being  such,  mv  dear  friend, 

I  do  think  it  will  be  better  to  decline  the  interview, 
BO  acceptable  as  it  would  have  been  in  other  circumstances. 

Before  you  vnll  have  returned  from  the  Continent  / 
shall  have  made  a  much  greater  and  more  mysterious 
journey. — ^After  some  years,  I  wish  they  may  not  be  few, 
you  mil  be  called  to  follow  me.  And  may  God  grant, 
through  the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  that  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  a  far  happier  world. — ^Among  my  last  good 
wishes  will  be  those  for  the  happiness,  and  the  piety  of  all 
your  family 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  commend  you  to  the  Gbd  of 
mercy,  and  very  affectionately  bid  you 

Eabewell. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


KISCELLAlinSOUS   OBSEBYATIONS  OTS(  MB.   POSTEB's 
CHABACTEB. 

Without  any  attempt  at  a  formal  and  critical  delineatioii 
of  Mr.  Foster's  character,  it  may  render  the  materials 
for  making  such  an  estimate  more  complete,  to  present 
a  few  particulars  relative  to  his  private  habits  and  tastes, 
which  could  not  be  conyenientlj  interwoven  with  the 
preceding  narrative. 

His  intent  sympathy  with  nature  appears  to  have 
been  first  awakened  by  the  grand  and  awful,*  but  as 
his  faculties  matured  the  love  and  admiration  of  the 
beautiful  became  not  less  vivid.  He  took  great  delight 
in  all  flowers,  but  especially  in  the  more  delicate,  retiring, 
and  minute.  In  the  spring  he  anxiously  watched  for 
the  appearance  of  the  first  snow-drop,  crocus,  primrose, 
or  buttercup ;  this  last,  indeed,  he  regarded  with  a  feeling 
more  of  sadness  than  of  pleasure,  from  its  betokening 
the  far  advance  of  the  season.  Sometimes,  on  returning 
from  a  walk  he  would  say  in  a  tone  of  concern,  "I've 
seen  a  fearful  sight  to-day ; — ^I've  seen  a  buttercup  ! " 
He  scarcely  ever  gathered  any  flowers,  disliking  to  occasion 
their  premature  decay .f 

He  felt  a  delight,  amounting  almost  to  fascination,  in 
<;olours  of  all  kinds,  whether  delicate  tints,  dazzling  showy 
colours,  or  deep  sombre  hues. 

He  had  great  susceptibility  to  the  "skyey  influences," 

•  Vide  vol.  L  p.  4 

f  "  The  enthusiast  for  Nature  is  sorry  to  see  any  of  her  vorks  destroyed. 
He  is  almost  sorry  to  crush  a  fungus.*' — Journal,  No.  103. 
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and  often  remarked  how  mucli  less  any  given  space  of  time 
was  worth  in  dreary,  inclement  weather.  He  used  to  say 
that  it  depressed  all  his  faculties,  independently  of  the  low 
temperature. 

He  did  not  possess  any  scientific  acquaintance  with 
music,  for  which  he  had  no  ear ;  yet  was  passionately  fond 
of  some  kinds  of  it,  especially  of  the  mournful  and  solemn. 
He  used  to  wonder  that  it  should  be  thought  impossible  for 
a  person  who,  technically  speaking,  had  no  ear,  to  feel  an 
interest  in  music,  and  strongly  asserted  the  power  it  could 
exercise  over  himself  to  inspire  almost  every  description  of 
sentiment.  He  was  never  tired  of  hearing  anything  that 
pleased  him,  but  would  ask  for  it  again  and  again.  He  felt 
more  interested  in  instrumental  than  in  vocal  music,  and  his 
favourite  instrument  was  the  organ. 

In  connexion  with  his  tas(;e  for  graphical  works,*  may  be 
noticed  the  costly  bindbig  he  bestowed  upon  them.  His 
directions  to  the  binder  were  given  with  a  minute  exactness 
which  showed  a  familiarity  with  the  processes  of  the  art, 
and  great  taste  in  the  ornamental  adjustments;  this  was 
only  one  mode  of  gratifying  his  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
and  arose  in  no  degree  from  a  fondness  for  display.  Indeed, 
he  preferred  that  elegant  works  should  be  kept  out  of  sight, 
till  wanted  for  particular  inspection.  One  day,  noticing 
that  several  volumes  had  been  placed  on  a  table  so  as  to 
show  their  exterior  to  the  greatest  advantage,  he  playfully 
said,  "  JTd  put  those  books  somewhere  else ;  Tye  a  proud 
modesty  that  disdains  show." 

He  had  a  great  dislike  to  fancy-work  as  a  sad  misappro- 
priation of  time.  Once  when  shown  a  piece  of  worsted 
work  with  a  great  deal  of  red  in  it,  he  said  "  it  was  red  with 
the  blood  of  murdered  time.*'  In  household  furniture, 
though  from  motives  of  economy  he  would  have  studied  the 

♦  Vide  Letters  dv.  clvii,  cIxxTiii.  ccxxL 
TOL.  II.  XT 
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utmost  plamnesB,  yet  he  also  thought  that  taste  was  wasted 
wheu  carried  to  auy  great  extent  on  such  things.* 

His  humanity  to  animals  was  great  ;t  and  it  might  as 
justly  be  affirmed  of  him  as  of  another  yenerable  person, 
that  **  his  sensibility  produced  a  quick  and  powerful  sympa- 
thy with  the  whole  circle  of  animated  nature."  J  Of  this 
the  following  is  an  instance.  He  once  found  a  small  bat  in 
the  garden  whose  wing  had  been  injured  sufficiently  to 
prevent  its  flying,  and  yet  not  so  much,  but  that  he  thought 
it  might  recover  in  a  little  time.  He  therefore  brought  it 
within  doors,  fitted  up  a  box  for  it,  and  put  it  in  his  study 
that  it  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  molestation,  intending 

*  "  Astonished  at  the  measaie  of  attention  and  talk  devoted  to  the  little 
ware  of  life.  What  tiresome  length  of  disquisition  about  fiirniture,  dress, 
ornaments  of  the  wall  or  chimney  1  Life  is  a  journey ;  and  to  pass  it  thus 
is  as  if  a  traveller  consumed  all  his  attention  on  his  mode  of  stepping,  and 
on  all  the  pebbles  and  prints  of  feet  along  the  way." — Journal,  No.  683. 

f  <'  Compassion  for  the  suffering  of  the  animal  tribes  is  likely  to  be 
greatly  injured  in  London,  by  the  constant  sight  of  the  condition  and 
treatment  of  horses,  particularly  those  of  the  hackney-coaches,  and  of  the 
stage-coaches  from  the  villages  and  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city.  .  .  .  You  have  seen  these  ill-fated  creatures,  old,  blind,  ill-fed> 
wounded  by  the  harness,  and  panting  for  life,  yet  suffering  all  the  execrable 
barbarity  of  wretches  in  the  form  of  men,  but  with  the  spirit  and  language 

of  hell This  is  a  bad  world  for  whatever  is  innocent  and  usc^  if 

it  be  defenceless  too.  This  spectacle  is  continually  witnessed,  and  deemed 
too  trivial  for  feeling  or  abhorrence,  except  in  some  singularly  atrocious 
instances.  Introduce  the  topic  if  you  please,  in  a  polished  company,  and 
see  how  many  persons  will  attach  the  smallest  importance  to  a  consideration 
which  appears  to  me  so  interesting  to  humanity.  I  have  known  the  whole 
subject  turned  to  ridicule  by  persons,  whom  I  had  not,  till  then,  deemed 
altogether  destitute  of  feeling.  This  insensibility  to  obvious  and  multiplied 
anixnal  suffering  must  surely  be  the  result  of  fiuniliarly  seeing  it.  But  a 
city  residence  ought  to  make  no  trifling  compensation  to  the  qualities  of 
the  heart,  in  son^ie  other  way,  for  such  a  serious  deduction  from  its  capa- 
bility of  feeling  compassion.  Let  it  be  considered  too  that  the  same 
cause  early  produces  the  same  insensibility  in  the  minds  of  children;  how 
different  a  process  from  the  discipline  requisite  to  produce  that  anxious 
and  sacred  tenderness  to  feeling,  that  fear  of  hurting  what  has  life,  which  a 
completely  thoughtful  and  humane  parent  would  be  solicitous  to  cultivate 
in  the  young  mind  in  precedence  to  every  other  moral  principle,  inasmuch 
as  cruelty  is  the  most  hateful  of  all  the  possible  forms  of  depravity." — 
Mr,  Foster  to  Miss  M,  Snooke,  April  2, 1803. 
X  Hall's  Funeral  Sermon  for  Db.  Rtlahd.—  Works,  i.  395. 
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to  keep  it  there  till  it  siould  be  able  to  fly  agam.  However, 
he  soon  found  that  there  was  no  chance  of  its  recoyeiy,  and 
thought  it  more  humane  to  destroy  it. 

He  was  remarkable  for  civility  and  kindness  to  small 
tradesmen  and  work-people;  he  used  to  complain  that 
women  were  generally  underpaid,  and  would  often  give 
them  more  than  they  asked.  He  abhorred  driving  a  bargain 
with  poor  persons.  When  sometimes  shown  small  wares 
brought  to  the  door  for  sale,  on  being  told  the  price,  he 
would  say,  "  Oh,  give  them  a  few  pence  more ; — see — ^there's 
a  great  deal  of  work  here ;  it  must  have  taken  «ome  time  to 
make."  And  he  would  turn  the  article  whatever  it  might 
be,  in  every  direction,  and  find  out  all  the  Kttle  ingenuities 
or  ornaments  about  it.  With  regard  to  persons  serving  in 
shops  he  was  very  considerate,  and  would  insist  on  the 
impropriety  of  occasioning  needless  trouble  to  them  in 
showing  their  goods,  or  in  sending  small  purchases  to  a 
distance.  He  has  been  known  to  go  back  to  a  shop,  and 
pay  something  more  for  what  he  thought  had  been  sold  to 
him  too  cheaply.  "It  isn't  often  we  meet  with  persons 
that  do  that.  Sir,"  was  the  remark  of  a  young  woman  on  his 
turning  back,  and  paying  a  shilling  more  for  a  lithograph 
which  he  had  just  bought. 

He  always  spoke  with  great  charity  of  the  minor  offences 
— ^particularly  petty  thefts  committed  by  persons  decent  and 
honest  in  the.main,  when  under  the  hard  pressure  of  poverty. 
If  anything  of  the  sort  were  mentioned  to  him  in  a  tone  of 
condemnation,  he  would  generally  say,  "  one  has  great  com- 
passion for  parsons  in  such  a  miserable  condition," — ^"  one 
deeply  deplores  that  decent  people  should  be  driven  to  such 
straits," — or  something  to  that  effect. 

If  he  had  been  told  of  persons  in  peculiar  distress,  though 
he  had  scarcely  any  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  or 
even  knew  them  only  by  name,  he  seemed  constantly  to 
JJ  2 
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keep  them  in  remembrance,  would  ofben  inquire  afber  them, 
and  make  eyident  allusionB  to  them  in  his  family  prayers. 
His  delicate  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others  was  most 
exemplary,  in  rendering  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence, 
especially  of  a  pecuniary  kind.  He  endeavoured  in  some 
ingenious  manner  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  the  favoured 
person,  so  sedulous  was  he  not  to  excite  a  painful  sense  of 
obligation,  !From  an  over-anxiety  on  this  point  he  sought 
to  prevent  if  possible,  the  expressions  of  gratitude  from 
xeaching  him.  During  his  residence  at  !Erome,  in  visiting 
the  poor  members  of  his  congregation,  he  commonly  took  a 
small  p^cel  of  tea,  with  him,  requesting  them  to  make  him 
a  good  cup ;  and  on  leaving,  would  adroitly  slide  half-a-crown 
Tinder  his  saucer.  On  one  occasion  when  he  had  transmitted, 
quite  spontaneously  and  unexpectedly,  a  handsome  donation 
to  a  person  in  a  respectable  station,  but  with  Umited  means, 
he  ^ded  a  "most  peremptory  injunction  that  he  might 
never  be  mortified^  by  one  syllable  or  hint,  in  any  way  or 
time,  of  acknowledgment  for  so  mere  a  trifle.'" 
;  He  was  extremely  quick  in  appreciating  every  little  proof 
pf  recollection  and  regard  which  was  shown  him  by  his 
friends.  Small  presents,  snuff-boxes  and  the  like,  he  used 
to  set  a  great  value  on.  He  generally  had  two  or  three  in 
use  at  the  same  time,  and  now  and  then  would  put  one 
back  in  the  drawer  where  they  were  kept,  and  bring  out 
pother,  so  that  aU  might  come  into  use.  All  kind  letters 
and  messages  seemed  to  have  a  more  than  ordinary  value  in 
his  estimation. 

On  being  first  introduced  to  him,  a  stranger  would  be 
struck  with  the  unostentatious  and  perfectly  simple  address 
— the  familiar  idiomatic  phrases— the  deep  and  almost 
muffled  tone  of  voice,  and  the  occasional  searching  glance 
cast  over  the  spectacles  from  eyes  "charged  with  thought" 
•-T-the  whole  manner  and  posture  indicating  habitual  medi- 
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tativeness.  In  large  mixed  companies  he  was  not  very 
ready  to  converse.  It  was  mostly  in  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  Mends  that  the  energy,  originality,  and  varied 
opulence  of  his  mind,  were  disclosed.  Those  who  listened 
to  him  obtained  not  the  mere  knowledge  of  facts  or  argu- 
ments, but  were  trained  to  view  men  and  things  in  their 
higher  and  more  spiritual  relations.  On  topics  which  lie 
within  the  province  of  the  understanding  rather  than  of 
sentiment  or  feeling,  nothing  crude  or  vague  satisfied  his 
mind;  and  thus  while  intent  on  obtaining  dear  views 
himself  he  unconsciously  disciplined  those  who  conversed 
with  him  to  aim«at  a  similar  precision  of  thought. 

Though  he  was  not  remarkable  for  a  mere  verbal  memoly, 
he  had  at  command  an  ample  assemblage  of  fusts  supplied 
by  his  extensive  reading.  On  one  occasion  he  had  been 
silent  in  a  circle  where  there  had  been  a  long  and  unsatis- 
factory debate  on  mimmiies.  At  length  he  came  out  with  - 
a  few  quiet  interrogations,  and  the  disputants  soon  found 
they  had  been  exposing  their  shallowness  to  one  who,  as  a 
person  present  remarked,  seemed  as  if  he  had  made  this 
topic  the  study  of  his  life ;  in  &ct,  his  information  respect- 
ing it  was  very  extensive,  and  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
express  too  strongly  the  degree  of  interest  which  he  took  in 
this  class  of  antiquities.  "  Ancient  Egypt,"  he  remarks  in 
one  of  his  reviews,  "surpasses  every  tract  of  the  world  (we 
know  not  that  Palestine  is  an  exception),  in  the  power,  of 
fascinating  a  contemplative  spirit."  This  was  eminently 
the  case  with  himself. 

At  another  time  a  missionary  from  the  South  Sea  Islands 
called  upon  him,  who  had  been  previously  complaining  of 
the  scanty  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  geography  of 
these  regions,  evinced  by  some  who  were  esteemed  highly 
literary  men  and  accomplished  scholars.  But  in  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's company  he  had  such  questions  put  and  information 
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given,  that  he  came  awaj  with  a  humiliating  impression  of 
his  own  comparative  igii(»ranoe. 

Mr.  Fost«p  addom,  if  ever,  indulged  in  verbal  wit.  He 
once  called  the  world  '^an  untamed  and  untameable  animal;" 
and  on  being  i«minded  that  he  was  a  part  of  it,  and  there- 
fore had  an  interest  in  its  wel&re,  rejoined,  "Tes,  sir,  a  hair 
upon  the  tail."  On  insincerity,  affectation,  and  cant,  he  was 
unsparingly  sarcastic.  Some  years  ago,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander's piety  was  a  £Eivourite  theme  at  public  meetings.  A 
person  who  received  the  statements  on  this  point  with  (as 
Foster  thought)  a  &r  too  easy  fidth,  remarked  to  him,  that 
really  the  Emperor  must  be  a  very  good  n^ !  "  Yes,  sir," 
he  replied  gravely,  but  with  a  significant  glance,  '^a  very 
good  man — ^very  devout ;  no  doubt  he  said  grace  befcfre  he 
fiwallowed  Poland !"  * 

"  His  inclination  ever  led  him,"  it  has  be«i  remarked  by 
an  able  observer,  ^'to  what  was  real  and  tangible  in  thought, 
to  the  rejection  of  all  discussions  which  had  no  more  than 
a  merely  logical  and  metaphysical  interest  to  recommend 
them.  He  could  not  dispense  with  having  distinct  sensuous 
conceptions,  and  with  this  predominant  bias  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  he  had  taken  up  with  ardour  the 
study  of  the  scholastic  authors,  or  the  merely  ratiocinative 
elass  of  metaphysicians.  Yet  this  did  not  infer  an  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  practical ;  on  the  contrary,  he  loved  to  ex- 
patiate in  speculations,t  respecting,  for  example,  the  future 
state,  where  the  understanding  can  find  no  secure  footing, 
and  where  the  practical  interest  is  certainly  very  small.  But 
he  must  have  before  his  mind  what  was  real  either  in  actual 

*  Of  one  of  Ms  aoquaxntances  he  remarked,  *<  Young  Mr.  is  so 

unanimated,  so  irresolute,  you  would  think  he  had  been  studying  the 
subject  of  non-existence  a  whole  year." 

f  ^The  mind  loves  uniyenal  liberty;  and  if  it  were  to  airive  at  the 
solemn  lidge  of  mountains  which  we  may  fiincy  to  bound  creation,  it  would 
ask  eagerly, — Why  no  further!  What  is  there  beyond {'^—VotirAo^ 
No.  43. 
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fact,  or  imagination;  the  mere  beings  of  the  reason  {entia 
rationalia)  he  could  not  fail  to  regard  with  an  indifference, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  Plato,  woiild  have  cut  him  off  from  all 
title  to  the  name  of  philosopher.  In  this  respect  there 
seems  to  be  a  singular  contrast  between  Mr.  Foster  and 
the  sublime  genius  of  Athens.  And  yet,  so  eager  was  Mr. 
Foster  in  speculating  upon  the  prospect  of  man  beyond 
the  grave,  that,  very  possibly,  if  he  had  not  possessed  the 
unspeakable  blessing  of  a  Divine  revelation,  he  likewise 
would  have  applied,  as  Plato  felt  himself  impelled  to  do,  the 
levers  and  screws,  and  all  other  conceivable  machines  of 
dialectio  reasoning,  if  peradventure  he  might  thereby  suc- 
ceed in  wrenching  from  JSTature  a  secret,  which  she  had 
locked  up  so  securely,  but  which  he  felt  to  be  of  such  para- 
mount interest.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  may  be  described  as  the 
Platonic  Socrates  without  his  truly  Hellenic  faculty  and 
passion  for  mere  logical  disquisition." 

Allied  to  this  tendency  to  indulge  in  musings  and  ques- 
tionings on  the  state  after  death,  was  Mr.  Foster's  disposition 
to  listen  to  accounts  of  supernatural  appearances ;  in  which 
his  belief  was  very  decided.  Not  that  he  received  them 
without  a  cautious  and  minute  examination  of  the  evidence 
in  their  favour;  but  there  was  manifestly  an  earnest 
longing,  not  unmixed  with  hope,  that  a  ray  of  light  might, 
from  this  quarter,  gleam  across  the  ^*  shaded  frontier." 
The  belief  in  the  heightened  and  conscious  existence 
of  the  soul  in  an  intermediate  state,  he  held  with  great 
firmness,  and  would  have  thought  it  an  unfEivourable  indica* 
tion  in  any  one  to  maintain  the  contrary  opinion. 

In  reference  to  his  general  habits  in  social  and  domestic 
life,  it  has  been  most  justiy  said,  '^  There  it  is  that  moral 
worth  is  seen;  and  there  it  shone  forth  in  this  tender, 
beloved  parent ;  this  kind-hearted  master;  this  disinterested 
adviser ;  this  cordial  Mend ;  this  generous  benefactor ;  this 
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man  of  warm  heart  and  kindly  feelings,  whatever  his  exterior 
may  have  indicated;  of  condescension  to  his  inferiors;  of 
simple  honesty  in  his  purposes ;  and  of  straightforwardness 
in  his  movements ;  this  great  man,  with  many  peculiarities, 
but  no  littlenesses,  who  beheld  all  the  airs  of  assumed 
greatness  with  utter  scorn ;  this  man  of  genuine  refinement 
of  mind,  his  whole  conduct  manifesting  a  delicate  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  that  spirit  of  accommodation 
which  made  him  willingly  sacrifice,  and  even  resolutely  ab- 
stain from,  comforts  which  he  could  not  enjoy  without 
occasioning  some  trouble  to  those  who  surrounded  him, 
especially  if  they  were  beneath  him  in  station — carrying 
this  sensitive,  scrupulous  regard  for  others,  and  disregard 
of  himself,  to  an  extent  which  was  painful  to  those  who 
loved  him.  ■  •  • 

"...  .  His  disposition  was  unresentful.  He  felt  warmly, 
and  even  indignantly,  when  taking  the  part  which  he  deemed 
incumbent  upon  him  in  a  righteous  cause— in  defending  the 
injured ;  in  resisting  what  he  deemed  unjust ;  and  exposing 
what  to  his  eye  was  dishonourable ; — ^but  he  thus  felt  and 
acted  for  others.  In  what  had  relation  simply  to  himself,  he 
felt  it  beneath  him  to  cherish  an  unforgiving,  revengeful 
temper.  He  excited  strong  attachment,  but  he  encountered 
little  personal  enmity,  for  it  was  not  his  habit  to  indulge  it 
himself.  At  the  same  time,  he  wa8  ready  to  act  as  a  mediar 
tor,  and  was  glad  to  heal  differences,  taking  sometimes  an 
active  part  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity;  Those  who 
were  young  felt  his  condescending  attentions.  At  the 
annual  examinations  in  the  Baptist  College,  his  candour  was 
always  discernible,  not  less  than  the  deep  interest  and  fixed 
attention  manifest  in  his  manner.  His  sincere  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  young  men,  and  his  sympathy  towards 
them,  have  left  a  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of 
many. 
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" . . . .  There  was  an  appearance  of  misantliropy  in  the 
tone  in  which  he  would  sometimes  speak  of  men  in  general, 
aad  of  the  state  of  the  world.  But  it  was  an  appearaace 
only.  He  saw  the  debasement  of  human  nature,  and 
deeply  deplored  it;  and  if  his  views  of  mankind  were 
gloomy — ^formed,  as  they  were,  under  the  guidance  of 
divine  truth,  and  with  the  discernment  of  a  keen  observer — 
yet  they  were  those  of.  a  compassionate  spirit 

"  Such  was  he  to  his  fellow  men.  Before  Gk)d,  he  deeply 
abased  himself.  He  saw  '  Him  who  is  invisible ; '  and  in 
such  a  mind  as  his,  the.  contrast  of  infinite  grandeur  and 
excellence  with  mere  nothingness  and  pollution,  would  pre- 
sent itself  in  a  vivid  light  to  his  intellectual  vision.  But 
with  him,  this  humbling  view  of  himself  became  a  deeply 
penetrating  emotion ;  *  and  it  seemed  to  him  not  less  pre- 
posterous than  impious  to  assume  any  other  posture  than 
that  of  deep  abasement  before  Him '  whom  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain;'  and  'in  whose  sight -the  heavend 
are  not  clean.' "  f 

*''...  The  omens  and  admonition  of  death,  as  at  a  yerj  short  distance, 
iit  the  utmost,  press  upon  me  with  solemn  force.  I  was  exceedingly  struck 
lately  with  those  formidable  words  of  our  Lord—*  Ye  shall  die  in  your 
nns.'  Oh  what  emphatic,  what  vehement  earnestness  is  due  to  the  object 
of  escaping  that  fearful  doom  1 — surrounded,  loaded,  clung  to,  by  this  your 
own  inseparable  property;  the  only  thing  you  take  with  you  into  the  other 
world. 

**  This  time  I  let  the  national  affiurs  alone,  though  they  inevitably  come 
into  almost  every  conversation,  because  they  spread  over  the  great  com«' 
munity  as  a  dark  and  portentous  hemisphere.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
impresfflon  tm  thoughtful  and  even  unthinking  minds,  that  the  days  of 
public  tranquillity  are  &r  off,  and  that  great  calamities  are  to  be  expected 
in  the  interval.  Happy  those  who  are  not  to  be  detained  from  a  *  better 
oountxy '  to  witness  and  suffer  them.  I  was  greatly  interested  last  evening^ 
by  the  account  of  a  pious-  young  woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  is 
dying  of  a  distressmg  and  incurable  disease,  and  who  anxiously,  but  sub- 
missively, counts  the  very  few  days  which  it  is  thought  possible  she  may 
Uve; — ^hardly  more  than  a  week.  An  object  of  envy  I" — Mr,  Foster  to  the 
Rev,  Jonah  ffUl,  August  1,  1843. 

f  On  seeing  Him  who  is  Invisible;  a  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  John  Foster,  preached  at  Broadmead,  Bristol,  Oct.  22, 1843, 
by  Thos.  S.  Cbisp,  pp.  27—31. 
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Those  who  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Poster  could  not  avoid  being  impressed  by  the 
extraordinary  vmoorldliness  which  pervaded  his  character, 
and  imparted  to  it  an  indescribable  dignity;  nor  can  the 
readers  of  these  volumes  have  failed  to  notice  how  early  he 
habituated  himself  to  those  views  of  human  life  which 
formed  and  cherished  this  noble  peculiarity.  The  direct 
influence  of  Christianity  in  producing  such  a  state  of  mind 
is  forcibly  described  in  a  passage  of  his  Essays,  which  will 
be  a  suitable  condusion  to  the  present  biography. 

'^  It  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Christian  Bevela- 
tion,  that,  having  declared  this  life  to  be  but  the  introduction 
to  another,  it  systematically  preserves  the  recollection  of 
this  great  truth  through  every  r^resentati<m  of  every 
subject ;  so  that  the  reader  is  not  ajQowed  to  contemplate 
any  of  the  interests  of  life  in  a  view  which  detaches  them 
from  the  grand  object  and  conditions  of  life  itself.  An 
apostle  could  not  address  his  friends  on  the  most  common 
oonoems,  for  the  length  of  a  page,  without  the  final 
references.  He  is  like  a  person  whose  eye,  while  he  is  con- 
versing with  you  about  an  object,  or  a  succession  of 
objects,  immediately  near,  should  glance  every  moment 
toward  some  great  spectacle  appearing  on  the  distant  hori 
zon.  He  seems  to  talk  to  his  friends  in  somewhat  of  thai 
manner  of  expression  with  which  you  can  imagine  that 
Elijah  spoke,  if  he  remarked  to  his  companion  any  circum- 
stance in  the  journey  from  Bethel  to  Jericho,  and  from 
Jericho  to  the  Jordan;  a  manner  betraying  the  sublime 
anticipation  which  was  pressing  on  his  thoughts.  The  ear- 
reet  consequence  ofeowoerting  with  owr  Lord  and  his  apostles 
would  hCy  that  the  thought  of  ikhobtality  should  become 
almost  as  hdbitualhf  present  emd  familiarized  to  the  mind  as 
the  coumtenance  of  a  domestic  friend;  that  it  should  be  the 
grand  test  of  the  value  of  all  pursuits^  friendships,  and  pecu- 
lations; md  that  it  should  mingle  a  certain  nobleness  with 
everything  which  it  permitted  to  occupy  our  time,^*  • 

*  On  the  AveiBiogi  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion.    Letter 
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NOTICES  OP  MR.  FOSTER, 


PEEACHEE   AND    A    COMPANION: 


A  LETTER 


EDITOB  or  HIB  LUIS  AJSTD  COBBSSPOITSEKCZ. 


BY  JOHN  SHEPPARD, 
AtUhor  qf  "  ThoughU  on  Private  DwoUont*'  Ac.  <ftv. 


NOTICES, 


My  deae  Sib, — In  attempting  compliance  with  a  re- 
quest from  the  femily  of  our  departed  instructor  and  friend, 
I  choose  the  fonn  of  a  letter  to  you ;  both  as  giving  occa* 
sion  for  the  cordial  expression  of  my  esteem,  and  best  suited 
to  the  mere  sketches  or  glimpses  which  I  have  to  offer ; 
since  any  strictness  in  style  or  unity  of  method  would  be 
scarcely  in  accordance  with  materials  so  yery  slight  and  in- 
complete. 

A  glance  at  two  or  three  pages  in  the  manuscript  of  those 
detached  thoug^its  which  form  an  unexpected  addition  to 
the  literary  relics  of  our  lamented  friend,  and  previous 
acquaintance  with  a  few  only  of  the  letters  probable  to 
appear  in  your  collection,  have  shown  me  that  the  revered 
writer  is  in  them  his  own  best  biographer.  Such  indeed — 
where  Christian  sincerity  of  character  exists — ^must  be  the 
case  always,  as  to  real  development  of  mind  and  feelings  ; 
thb  more  so  likewise,  in  proportion  as  the  traits  of  these 
have  been  deep,  refined,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  latent. 

I  am  conscious,  therefore,  that  this  attempt  might  very 
well  be  spared :  for  even  if  it  be  found  to  delineate  some 
features  of  our  friend's  character  not  untruly,  his  own  pen 
will  have  given  us  these,  undesignedly,  with  touches  far 
more  correct  and  vivid. 

This  remark  does  not  apply  either  to  your  consecutive 
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detail  of  the  facts  of  bis  life,  or  to  tlie  reflections  which  wiU 
be  suggested  to  you  by  a  careful  examination  of  his  manu- 
scripts and  correspondence.  All  that  I  can  hope  to  present 
in  addition  to  these,  is  a  scanty  remainder  of  impressions 
made  on  myself,  chiefly  at  a  period  very  long  gone  by,  from 
the  intercourse,  teachings,  and  ministrations,  of  a  "  highly 
esteemed"  pastor.  Even  in  thee^p,  however  strong  at  the 
time,  there  must  be  a  dimness  which  I  regret,  firom  the 
lapse  of  years,  and  a  memory  not  retentive. 

Yet  I  feel  that  since  our  friend's  decease,  the  re-perusal 
of  parts  of  his  correspondence,  converse  with  those  who 
shared  his  society,  and  recurrence  to  his  published  writings, 
have  all  conduced,  like  the  means  sometimes  employed  for 
freshening  and  reviving  old  pictures,  to  bring  out  those 
clouded  and  faded  impressions  somewhat  more  clearly. 

I  look  back  forty  years,  and  in  seriously  doing  this  per- 
ceive that  our  "  tale"  of  those  days,  and  of  the  long  subse- 
quent interval,  however  swiftly  reviewed  in  mere  outline, 
can  never  be  really  "  told,"  except  in  the  awfully  revealing 
and  judicial  day-%ht  that  draws  near.  It  is  (within  a  few 
months)  exactly  forty  years  ago,*  that  I  first  saw  our  de- 
parted friend,  arriving  as  a  guest  to  my  valued  uncle,  and 
at  table  with  my  still  nearer  relatives,  long  since  vanished 
also.  That  retrospect  affectingly  verifies  and  illustrates 
what  I  find  noted  by  me  from  a  discourse  of  his  in  1805, 
on  Ezekiel  vii.  10, — "  The  time  will  arrive  for  each  to  say, 
Behold  the  day  is  come  to  sink  from  health  and  enjoyment 
into  sufiering ;  behold  the  morning  is  come  which  deprives 
me  of  that  friend  who  was,  as  it  were,  the  morning  light  to 
me."  Being  then  only  eighteen  years  old,  and,  while  fond 
of  books,  very  little  acquainted  with  lettered  or  highly 
intellectual  society,  I  was  of  course  mueh  impressed  and 
deeply  interested, — even  after  high  expectations  previously 
•  From  1844,  when  this  letter  was  written. 
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raised, — hj  the  acute  sense,  prompt  imagination,  extensiTe 
reading,  and  yarious  talent  of  our  visitor. 

On  the  then  recent  resignation  of  their  pastor,  cor- 
respondence had  been  held  between  my  nearest  connexions 
and  the  late  venerable  Bobert  Hall ;  a  letter  from  whom 
(Dec.  26,  1803)  names  "Mr.  Foster,  of  Downend  near 
Eristol,"  as  "  a  young  man  of  the  most  original  and  extra- 
ordinary genius,  of  unexceptionable  character,  of  the  most 
amiable  temper,"  and  suggests  *'  That  as  he  is  probably  at 
liberty,  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  apply  to  him." 

Our  much  esteemed  friend  (my  own  kind  counsellor 
through  many  subsequent  years),  the  late  Mr.  William 
Tomkins,  of  Abingdon,  who  had  known  Mr.  Poster  at 
Downend,  wrote,  ^  His  conduct  has  been,  I  believe,  not 
only  irreproachable,  but  every  way  consistent  with  his  pro-  , 
fession ;  his  situation  frr  from  a  lucrative  one,  but  his  mind 
of  that  cast  that  feels  no  uneasiness  on  this  head,  if  his 
corporeal  wants  are  barely  supplied.  Both  places  were  well 
filled  when  I  heard  him,  and  it  is  said,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  sublimity  of  his  ideas,  the  common  people  are 
very  fond  of  him.  This  I  account  for  from  the  great  sim- 
plicity (not  lowness)  of  his  style.  I  cannot  say  whether  he 
is  Hkely  to  raise  a  congregation ;  he  seems  to  me  a  tmique 
in  all  his  exercises,  social  and  public ;  and  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  calculate  upon  the  acceptance  and  usefulness  of  his 
labours  or  otherwise.  Much  must  depend  upon  taste. 
He  has  the  most  fertile  mind,  accompanied,  I  am  told,  with 
a  very  benevolent  heart." 

These  communications  induced  a  request  on  the  part  of 
the  church,*  that  Mr.  Hall  would  solicit  Mr.  Foster's 
ministerial  aid  at  Erome.  His  reply,  after  ascertaining 
Mr.  P.'s  willingness  to  visit  us,  (Feb.  1840,)  confirmed  the 
preceding  statements  as  follows : — "  His  manner  is  not  very 
*  Worshipping  in  Sheppaxd's  Barton  Meeting-hooa^  Frame. 
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popular,  but  his  conceptions  are  most  eztraordinaiy  and 
original ;  his  disposition  very  amiable,  his  piety  unquestion- 
able, and  his  sentiments  moderately  orthodox — about  the 
level  of  "Watts  and  Doddridge,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken^ 
are  pretty  congenial  with  those  of  the  Frome  society.  He 
holds  the  mediation  and  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  most  strenuously,  without  which  an  angel  from 
heaven  would,  in  my  opinion,  do  no  good  as  a  minister,  I 
ardently  wish  Mr.  Poster  may  be  approved  among  you,  and 
be  the  means  of  bringing  many  sons  to  glory." 

Mr.  Poster's  visit  took  place  in  the  same  month,  and  his 

settlement  as  pastor  shortly  followed.      During  the  first 

weeks  of  his  stay  he  becaipe  my  good  father's  guest,  and  a 

pleasing  reference  to  our  dwelling,  in  which  he  then  so- 

,  joumed,  occurs  in  a  letter  of  his  to  my  dear  mother. 

Through  those  weeks,  while  the  forthcoming  essayist 
enlivened  the  social  hours  of  our  family,  his  retired  hours 
were  occupied  by  that  work  which  soon  after  procured  him 
so  high  and  wide  estimation.  It  was,  however,  as  far  as 
I  remember,  littie,  if  at  all,  spoken  of;  as  indeed,  from 
those  characteristics  of  the  writer  to  which  I  shall  ere  long 
advert,  it  was  very  unlikely  to  be. 

Our  friend's  conversation  thus  freely  and  advantageously 
enjoyed,  together  with  his  public  ministry,  opened,  as  it 
were,  to  my  inexperience  and  curiosity,  a  new  intellectual 
region.  Yet  the  impression  of  his  talents  was  less  forcible 
than  that  combined  with  it  of  his  "  kindness"  and  "  humble- 
ness of  mind."  Nor  did  this  arise  primarily  from  his  more 
general  demeanour,  which  could  as  yet  be  little  observed, 
but  from  a  home  instance  suited  both  to  affect  and  admonish 
me.  My  beloved  mother,  with  no  deficiency  of  good  sense 
or  taste,  had  a  mind  susceptible  of  quick  and  tender  emo- 
tion, and  often  too  much  swayed  by  anxious  fears.  Being 
more  provided  with  ideas  than  with  courage  or  command  oi 
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words  fluently  and  aptly  to  express  them,  a  sort  of  hesitancy 
and  conscious  imperfection  very  often  appeared  in  her  con- 
versation. Perceiving,  doubtless,  the  good  influence,  both 
spiritual  and  intellectual,  which  her  guest  might  exercise  on 
those  most  dear  to  herself,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
receive  a  somewhat  peculiar  share  of  her  hospitable  atten- 
tion. Yet  it  was  not  this,  I  am  persuaded,  which  so  much 
induced  especial  kindness  on  his  part,  as  the  observation  of 
our  dear  parent's  humble  piety,  sympathy,  simplicity  of 
heart.  The  way  in  which  this  powerful  thinker  and  speaker 
evinced  towards  her  his  marked  esteem,  was  by  the  ut- 
most patience  and  courtesy,  never  treating  her  hesitation 
or  confused  manner  with  haste,  but  actually  himself  often 
giving  completeness  in  his  replies  to  what  might  be  some-  * 
what  brokenly  expressed ;  so  that  we  were  used  to  say  in 
the  domestic  party,  Mr.  Poster  not  only  listens  kindly  to 
our  mother,  but  is  at  pains  to  perfect  and  illustrate  her  part 
in  the  dialogue. 

I  was  at  this  time  (as  ever  after  while  the  privilege  was 
granted)  an  earnest  hearer  of  our  new  pastor's  public 
addresses.  Indeed  it  is  right  to  state  here,  as  I  have  to 
himself  in  correspondence,  that  so  far  as  public  discourses 
were  made  instrumental  to  implant  in  me  a  deep  regard  for 
Christian  truth,  it  is  to  those  of  Foster  I  was  most  con- 
sciously indebted.  It  was  not  usual  with  me  to  attempt 
taking  full  notes  of  his  discourses.  They  ever  abounded  in 
thoughts  which  excite  thought,  and  the  eflbrt  of  continuous 
writing  would  have  diminished,  if  not  marred,  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  mentally  revolving  what  was  uttered. 

Perhaps  if  the  discriminating  hearers  of  eminent  speakers 
from  the  pulpit  were  to  note  down  only  those  brief  passages 
which  they  felt  to  be  most  impressive  and  useful  (and  this 
with  the  greatest  possible  exactness),  a  sort  of  memorabilia 
might  be  preserved,  more  valuable  than  some  outlines,  or 
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even  transcripts  of  the  whole.  I  regret  that  my  own  notes 
and  recollections  from  our  friend's  discourses  do  not  possess 
sufficient  accuracy  to  warrant  me  in  presenting  any  of  them 
as  his. 

The  sermons  of  Foster  were  of  a  cast  quite  distinct  from 
what  is  commonly  called  oratory,  and,  indeed,  from  what 
many  seem  to  account  the  highest  style  of  eloquence, 
namely,  a  flow  of  facile  thoughts  through  the  smooth  chan- 
nels of  uniformly  elerated  polished  diction,  graced  by  the 
utmost  appliances  of  Toice  and  gesture. 

Eut  they  possessed  for  me,  and  for  not  a  few  hearers, 
qualities  and  attractions  much  preferable  to  these.  The 
basis  of  important  thoughts  was  as  much  original  or  unde* 
rived  from  other  minds,  as,  perhaps,  that  of  any  reading 
man's  reflections  in  our  age  of  books  could  be ;  still  more  so 
the  mode  and  aspect  in  which  they  were  presented.  That 
unambitious  and  homely  sort  of  loftiness,  which  displayed 
neither  phrase  nor  speaker,  but  things, — ^while  the  brief 
word  and  simple  tone  brought  out  the  sublime  conception 
''in  its  clearness;"  that  fund  of  yaried  assomtions  and 
images  by  which  he  really  illustrated,  not  painted  or  gilded 
his  truths;  the  graphic  master-strokes,  the  frequent  hints 
of  profound  suggestion  for  after-meditation,  the  cogent 
though  calm  expostulations  and  appeals,  the  shrewd  turns 
of  haJf4atent  irony  against  irreligion  and  foDy,  in  which, 
without  any  descent  from  seriousness  and  even  solemnity, 
the  speaker  moved  a  smile  by  his  unconscious  approaches 
to  the  edge  of  wit,  yet  effectually  quelled  it  by  the  unbroken 
gravity  of  his  tone  and  purpose, — all  these  characteristics, 
had  for  me  an  attractive  power  and  value,  both  by  novelty 
and  instructiveness,  far  above  the  qualities  of  an  oratory,  ov 
eloquence  more  fashioned  on  received  rules  and  models.  I 
should  scarcely  be  ready  to  except  in  this  comparison,  as  it 
regarded  my  personal  admiration  and  improvement,  even 
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the  rapid  and  fervid,  yet  finisbed  elocution  of  HaU ;  tHongh 
this,  as  being  more  popular,  while  also  more  criticallj  per- 
fect, was  I  suppose  more  generally  effective. 

How  highly  it  was  estinnted  by  our  dqmrted  friend, 
appears  from  his  published  ''Observations  on  Hdjr.  Hall's 
Character  as  a  Preacher,"*  and  how  entirdy  he  disclaimed 
competition  with  him  in  that  department,  may  seem  implied 
in  his  having  declined  to  continue  the  week-day  liectures^ 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  for  a  time  to  ddirer  at 
Broadmead  meeting-house,  after  Mr.  Hall  succeeded  to  the 
pastoral  office  there. 

That  these  lectures  must  have  been  admirably  adapted  to 
interest  and  edify  a  select  auditory,  will  be  very* apparent 
to  the  readers  of  a  part  of  the  series,  which  has  been  pub* 
lished  since  his  decease;  and  when  the  warm  admirers  of  his 
writings  have  'sometimes  expressed  censure  as  well  as  regret, 
that  he  did  not  give  more  ot  his  thoughts  to  the  press,  I 
think  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  how  much 
mental  labour  was  involved  in  these  and  other  of  his  pre* 
parations  for  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Foster  could  do  nothing 
sHghtly ;  or  without  that  strenuous  application  of  thought 
by  which,  it  is  too  probable,  his  bodily  health  was 
gradually  enfeebled. 

On  the  subject  of  his  declining  the  Broadmead  Lectures^ 
I  once  heard  him  say,  in  his  facetious  mood,  **  Now  Jupiter 
is  come  I  can  tiy  it  no  more."  No  doubt  the  supremacy 
of  Jupiter  accorded  best  in  his  mind  vrith  the  claims  of 
Hall ;  and  probably  the  different  allotment  of  titles  made  at 
Lystra  did  not  occur  to  him. 

A  comparison,  which  I  confess  may  appear  too  fiff 
fetched,  has  often  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  as  picturing 
the  differences  between  the  respective  style  and  manner  of 

.  ♦  In  RoBXai  Hall's  Works  edited  by  Dr.  Gregory.  Vol.  VL,  pp.  US 
^148. 
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these  rexnackable  preachers.  On  the  noble  modem  road 
over  the  Alps,  formed  by  the  engineers  of  Napoleon,  one 
gains  here  and  there  a  view  of  that  mountain  track  by 
which  the  passage  had  been  made  before.  In  moving 
quickly  up  the  long  traverses  and  sweeping  curves  of  the 
new  ascent,  you  trace  on  some  opposite  height  the  short 
angular  zigzags  of  the  path  that  preceded  it.  One  might 
compare  the  eloquence  of  Hall  to  this  great  work ;  carrying 
you  with  ease  to  the  loftiest  elevations,  winding  with  a 
graceful  and  simple,  though  elaborate  course,  amidst  varied 
sublimities,  gliding  smoothly  beside  snowy  summits  where 
angels  would  seem  to  tread,  and  over  gulfs  where  the  voice 
of  the  wind  or  torrent  might  bring  to  mind  the  lamentings 
of  the  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eloquence  of  our  more 
recently  departed  Mend  has  reminded  me  of  that  former 
mountain  road,  with  its  sudden  turns  of  discovery  and  sur- 
prise ;  bringing  us  now  to  the  brink  of  an  awful  perpendi- 
cular, then  startling  us  by  the  quick  descent  to  a  goatherd's 
quaint  dwelliag  in  the  glen;  advancing  along  the  giddy 
ledges  of  a  cliff,  and  then,  by  a  sharp  turn,  placing  us  close 
to  some  household  scene  in  its  recesses.  Here,  if  there 
were  less  comprehensive  or  facile  views  of  the  sublime,  one 
had  nearer  and  more  astounding  glimpses  of  the  inacces- 
sible. 

The  path  came  more  within  the  echo  of  avalanches ;  and 
while  it  oftener  passed  the  chalet  and  the  herd,  it  some- 
times crossed  the  very  inlet  to  dark  untrodden  chasms, 
"  wh^ch  no  fowl  knoweth."  In  that  original  and  singular 
course,  the  guide,  the  mule,  the  litter,  were  forgotten; 
nothing  was  thought  of  but  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains 
and  the  floods.  If  the  one  might  be  styled  a  road  truly 
imperial,  the  other  was  a  path  worthy  at  once  of  the 
simplicity  of  Oberlin  and  the  daring  of  Alpine  barons. 
The  imperial  road  deserved  and  had  the  just  admiration  of 
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the  great  and  the  manj.  I  exceedingly  admired  it  also ;  but 
(peril  and  toil  being  in  the  ideal  journey  excluded)  I  would 
have  preferred  for  myself,  at  least  at  times,  the  original 
path. 

In  this  attempt  to  depict  figuratively  the  style  of  Mr. 
Foster's  preaching,  my  reference  is  not  at  all  to  his  elabo- 
rately prepared  sermons  or  lectures,  but  to  those  which  had 
for  me  a  still  greater  charm,  in  which  he  expatiated  freely 
in  every  mode  of  thought  and  illustration,  with  little,  if  any, 
verbal  pre-composition.  !N'one  but  those  who  have  heard 
such  unfettered  and  powerful  excursions  of  his  mind,  can 
folly  judge  how  far  the  figurei^  may  somewhat  help  to 
characterise  them. 

The  mention  of  the  imperial  road  has  called  to  my 
recollection  a  saying  of  our  £riend,  when  once  conversing 
with  me  about  Coleridge  and  Hall.  Some  comparison 
being  made,  chiefly  as  to  their  conversational  powers,  he 
said,  ''  Hall  commands  words  like  an  emperor ;  Coleridge 
like  a  magician."  That  saying  would,  I  think,  be  sidll 
correct,  with  his  own  name  in  place  of  the  latter.  The 
magic  of  Coleridge,  whose  extraordinary  powers  our  friend 
fiilly  recognised,  was  probably  indeed  more  splendid  and 
imposing  than  his  own.  It  was  much  the  habit  of  that  man 
of  genius,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  report  of  others,  to  invest 
himself  with  brilliant  clouds ;  passing- sometimes  the  bounds 
of  the  intelligible  for  his  hearers,  if  not  for  himself;  and 
even  occasionally  (as  some  university  professor  said  of  him) 
^'discoursing  most  eloquent  nonsense;"  which^  amidst 'its 
obscurities,  had  a  sort  of  magical  prestige.  If  Poster  could 
have  so  discoursed — ^which  may  be  easily  believed — it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  not ;  deterred  at  once  by 
a  sense  of  Christian  duty,  and  by  a  manly  unaffected  taste. 
His  genius  restrained  itself  from  wandering  beyond  the 
day-light  of  clear  sense,  amid  the  shining  mists  of  what  his 
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own  phrase  maj  designate,  as  '^  subtlety  attenuated  into 
inanity;*'*  and  this  I  imagine  no  wise  companion  would 
regret.  But,  as  it  was,  we  had  sometimes  magic  enough 
from  his  lips, — ^if  that  may  be  termed  intellectual  magie, 
which  summons^  as  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  the 
most  sudden  and  happy  combinationB  and  ilhumnatkms  of 
thought.  Images  arose  on  all  sides  at  the  master's  bidding, 
nor  did  he  hesitate  to  call  them  from  the  loftiest  region  or 
the  lowest. 

Though  I  do  not  distinctly  remember  to  have  heard  him 
express  that  high  admiration  of  the  '^ Night  Thoughts" 
whidi  has  been  mentioned  by  my  respected  friend,  Mr. 
Grisp,t  it  has  always  struck  me,  that  had  Mr.  Foster's 
early  taste  led  him  to  metrical  composition,  be  would 
have  produced  poetry  resembling  that  of  Young,  at  once 
in  its  high  range  of  solemn  devotion,  its  poignant  satire, 
and  its  multiform  gathering  and  assemblage  of  un^* 
pected  images.  That  was  in  a  measure  true  of  himself, 
which  I  heard  him  say  when  highly  extolling  the  imagina- 
tive powers  of  Bishop  Taylor,  '^  Jeremy  took  his  figures 
from  all  quarters,  alike  from  paradise  and  the  kennel." 
Yet  this  should  be  guarded  by  remarking,  that  in  the  most 
familiar  figures  and  phrases  of  our  frigid,  as  an  author  and 
preacher,  there  was  nothing  coarse  ot  unseemly ;  which  I 
would  that  we  could  predicate  of  aU  gifted  speakers  from 
pulpit  at  platf(Hrm. 

It  may  be  iostructive  to  notice,  how  difl^ntly  Mr. 
^Foster's  public  discourses  were  estimated^  by  different 
persons  of  the  «i»l6ttered  class.  We  say  not  the  po<»*,  for 
it  is  a  question  of  stores  or  resources  n<^  in  the  purse  but 
in  the  mind ;  and  even  our  age  finds,  and  will  leave,  dome 
more  '<  unlearned"  among  the  rich,  than  some  of  the  many 

*  Essays,  p.  41.     Edit  xvii. 

t  In  his  Sermon,  occasioned  b  j  the  death  of  the  Re?.  John  Foster. 
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who  subsist  by  daily  toil.  But  those  even  of  the  more 
illiterate,  whose  minds  were  awake,  reflective  or  imagiuatiye 
though  with  little  or  no  cultisre,  often  heard  him  with 
delight ;  while  others  who  (like  some  of  their  superiors  in 
station)  could  receive  quite  contentedly  'Hhe  thousandth 
common-place,"  or  would  judge  the  current  stamp  of  gifts 
and  orthodoxy  missing,  where  the  siyle  quitted  the  long 
accustomed  road  of  their  former  teachers, — ^were  found  in 
some  instances  to  dislike,  and  ahnost  to  despise,  his 
mmistry. 

Two  aged  women,  of  a  village  where  he  preached  gratui* 
tously,  are  said  to  have  given  those  contrasted  judgments  of 
his  sermons ;  the  one  setting  him  down  for  a  ^  perfect  fool," 
the  other  '^  longing  to  hear  that  good  man  all  the  winter :" 
useful  hints  to  be  revolved  by  public  teachers.  They  show 
how  very  diversely,  in  all  classes  of  society,  individual 
minds  are  constituted ;  and  while  they  should  no  doubt  im- 
press the  duty  and  importance  of  aiming  at  a  true  sim- 
plicity, they  will  also  bring  us  (if  it  ware  only  fix)m  the 
uncertainty  and  contrariety  of  effects  produced)  to  the 
great  ultimate  consideration,  that  the  Supreme  Instructor 
can  alone  make  any  words  of  man  essentially  ben^cial. 

The  chief  requisite,  however,  for  well  understanding  and 
rightly  valuing  our  revered  friend's  usual  discourses,  was 
not  learning  but  thoughtfulness : — some  eapadty^and  habit 
in  the  hearers  of  thinking  fi>r  themselves.  He  rarely,  if 
,ever,  brought  in  (how  much  less  affected)  *'  sesquipedalian" 
words,  " dark  sayings,"  or  ''hard  sentences,"  eiscept  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  In  writings  for  the  press,  he  wholly 
discouraged  "mock  eloquence."*  Of  this  I  can  give  an 
instance  personal  to  myself^  when  having  submitted  a  short 
paper  to  his  criticism,  I  found  the  word  ''harmless"  set 

•  See  the  forcible  remarks  on  this  in  his  essay  «*  On  the  Avenlon  of 
Men  of  Taste,"  &c.r-£sraj8,  Edit  xviL  p.  251. 
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over  my  own  "innocuous,"  by  the  friendly  pencil.  This 
preference  of  "  the  plainest  words  that  could  fully  express 
the  sense,"  was  both  advocated  and  generally  adhered  to  in 
his  own  works.  He  was  sometimes  severe,  at  least  so  it 
struck  me  once  as  the  corrected  party,  against  any  sort  of 
hyperbole  in  grave  public  addresses;  for  on  hearing  me 
make  in  a  discourse  an  imaginative  supposition  (which  I 
have  still  sometimes  thought  was  not  very  indefensible),  he 
took  occasion  to  offer  a  most  friendly  stricture  on  what 
appeared,  to  his  critical  and  accurate  judgment,  its  "  excess." 

But,  indeed,  if  our  friend  eschewed  both  pomp  and  ob- 
scurity in  published  compositions, — where  time  and  helps 
may  be  had  by  most  readers  to  "  do  "  all  "  into  English  " 
for  themselves,  if  they  think  the  task  will  repay  them, — 
how  much  more  in  preaching,  where  the  hearers  are  "  ex- 
tempore "  by  necessity,  whatever  the  speaker  be.  Nay,  I 
venture  to  think  he  would  have  agreed  with  me,  that  there 
is  no  assembly,  not  excepting  even  the  highest  in  our  laud, 
in  which  the  needless  use  of  exotic  words  and  abstruse 
thoughts  would  not,  to  a  great  part  at  least  of  their  mem- 
bers, render  any  address  less  effective.  If  this  be  true 
universiolly,  who  will  question  the  more  especial  fitness  of 
Dr.  Campbell's  rule  as  to  preaching,  "  that  whatever  is  ad- 
vanced shall  be  within  the  reach  of  every  class  of  hearers, 
in  that  which  is  of  all  audiences  the  most  promiscuous  P"* 
Eor  all  ordinary  occasions,  doubtless  that  rule  is  excellent : 
yet  it'  must  be  construed  as  intending  the  generality  of . 
every  class :  since  to  bring  down  all  public  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  reach  of  the  weakest  individuals,  would  be  to 
wrong  and  defraud  the  large  majority. 

I  would  add  what  I  think  our  experience  will  frequently 
verify,  that,  even  for  cultivated  persons,  words  of  home 
growth  have  often  a  forcibleness  in  bringing  thoughts  and 
•  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  p.  1 05.^ 
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feelings  into  contact  with  the  mind,  which  no  other  words 
possess.  Hence  I  conceive  that  languages  whose  compoimd 
words  are  wholly  constructed  from  their  home  resources, 
must  be  much  the  more  dear  and  impressive  to  '^  promis- 
cuous audiences :"  thus,  Greek  to  the  Greeks,  and  German 
to  the  Germans.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  writes,  ''In  all 
cases  where  we  have  preserved  a  whole  family  of  words,  the 
superior  significancy  of  a  Saxon  over  a  Latin  term  is  most 
remarkable.  '  Well-being  arises  from  well-doing,'  is  a 
Saxon  phrase  which  may  be  thus  rendered  into  the  Latin 
part  of  the  language, — *  Pelicity  attends  virtue :'  but  how 
inferior  in  force  is  the  latter!  Li  the  Saxon  phrase  the 
parts  or  roots  of  words  being  significant  in  our  language, 
and  familiar  to  our  eyes  and  ears,  throw  their  whole  mean- 
ing into  the  compounds  and  derivatives,  while  the  Latin 
words  of  the  same  import,  having  their  roots  and  elements 
in  a  foreign  language,  carry  only  a  cold  and  conventional 
signification  to  an  English  ear."*  This  well  deserves  prac- 
tical attention.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  evident,  that  a 
multitude  of  our  words  of  foreign  origin  have  no  proper 
equivalents;  and  that,  if  a  writer  or  speaker  of  English 
should  try  habitually  to  exclude  them,  it  would  be  an  im- 
practicable endeavour  to  unmake  the  language.  Li.  the 
utterance  also  of  what  has  not  been  pre-composed  in  writ- 
ing, it  will  occasionally  happen,  although  the  wish* and  aim 
be  to  introduce  as  few  difficult  words  as  possible,  that  such 
first  present  themselves  to  the  speaker's  mind,  and  must  be 
at  once  employed;  because  the  plainer  substitute— except 
recollection  were  fiir  more  prompt  than  usual — ^is  not  ready 
at  our  immediate  need.  If  this  sometimes  happened  in  the 
discourses  of  Poster, — or  when  firom  their  superior  apposite- 
ness  and  nicety  of  adaptation,  he  was  induced  to  choose 
uncommon  words,  or  when  the  nature  of  his  subject  drew 
*  Histoiy  of  England,  vol.  I  p.  82. 
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him  into  recondite  thoughts, — ^he  was  at  pains  to  throw 
light  on  each  for  the  iminstroeted  class  of  hearers,  by  sub- 
joining some  easier  circuit  of  phrase  for  the  one,  and  opening 
some  simpler  access  to  the  other.  It  should  also  be  obsenred, 
that,  if  there  were  passages  in  his  sermons  where  the  literary 
style  prevailed,  these  were  intermixed  with  others  of  a  diffe^> 
ent  cast,  and  with  modes  of  expression  and  appeal  the  most 
plain,  pointed,  and  colloquial.  In  all  this  I  am  persuaded 
he  deserved  sedulous  imitation  by  Christian  teachers. 

The  fault,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  of  this  eminent 
thinker's  ordinary  discourses  ({f  that  were  a  &ult  in  his 
case,  which  in  general  one  must  account  so),  was  their 
being  sometimes,  at  least  in  the  earlier  periods  of  hia 
ministry,  not  tnfmmetriealy  not  earefiiUy  proportioned  in 
their  several  parts.  This  remark,  however,  should  be  very 
much  restricted  to  those  earlier  periods ;  or  to  his  addresses 
on  occasions  and  before  audiences  where  he  felt  the  greatest 
freedom.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  lectures  pubU&hed  nnce 
his  decease ;  which,  inasmuch  as  they  evidently  (from  the 
imfinished  hints  introduced  for  oral  enlargement)  were  not 
prepared  for  the  press,  surprise  me  by  their  accurate  com- 
position both  as  to  plan  and  style.  But,  on  occasions  such 
as  are  now  referred  to,  his  mind,  prolific  of  thoughts,  endued 
with  unceasing  copiousness  of  associations,  imaginative, 
historic,  moral,  spiritual,  with  every  subject  and  object, 
sometimes  lingered  on  indirect  or  preliminary  views,  steal- 
ing from  itself  the  time  for  full  and  intimate  discussion  of 
the  chief  and  direct  matter.  Yet  I  doubt  whether  any 
unprejudiced  hearer  can  have  wished  this  habit  or  license 
restrained  by  the  excursive  speaker,  while  it  continually 
opened  his  way  to  trains  of  thought  the  most  solemn,  im- 
portant, and  exalted. 

Even  those  who  (I  fear  with  some  prejudice  and  captious* 
ness)  offered  strictures  on  our  eloquent  friend's  departures 
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from  more  ordinary  methods,  yet  carried  home,  it  may  be 
judged,  a  stronger  impression  than  they  might  have  done 
from  many  a  discourse  framed  more  carefully  by  rules  of 
proportion  and  completeness.  I  have  heard  of  a  country 
hearer's  relating  with  something  like  critical  scorn,  how 
Mr.  Foster  began  his  sermon  by  telling  the  village  congre* 
gation  of  his  having  waited  in  a  shower  (while  on  his  way 
to  preach  to  them)  beneath  a  great  oak  tree ;  and  ci  what 
thoughts  had  then  occupied  him  as  to  the  things  which  had 
heretofore  taken  place  there,— rchanges  in  the  world  while 
that  tree  had  be^i  growing, — idol  worship  which  might 
have  been  performed  imder  a  yet  more  ancient  tree  near 
the  same  spot  but  since  fallen,  of  which  that  waa  then 
perhaps  an  acorn, — strokes  of  death  on  young  and  old,  on 
the  lords  of  the  soil  and  the  tillers  of  it,  since  that  tree 
budded  as  a  sapling, — all  or  most  of  which  things,  the  rural 
critic  averred  were  as  well  known  to  the  hearers  as  to  the 
speaker.  But  the  critic's  hearer  answered,  '^Even  this  in-< 
troductory  part  of  the  sermon,  which  you  set  light  by,  seems 
nevertheless  to  have  fixed  your  attention  very  deeply,  since 
you  report  it  so  fully." 

*  I  revert  from  these  observations,  which  have  been  diiefly 
on  our  friend's  public  discourses,  to  some  frirther  slight 
notices  of  his  private  intercourse.  Let  me  first  venture  to 
refer  to  one  or  two  tendencies  in  his  conversational  habits, 
which,  as  I  have  sometimes  felt  in  his  society,  there  might 
be  occasicm  to  regret ;  deeming  it  right  to  mention  these,  in 
order  that  my  sketches,  though  so  exceedingly  imperfeet, 
may  not  be  eonsdously  unfiuthfiil.  Some  thoughtful  Chris- 
tians, who  had  the  privilege  of  occasionally  associating  with 
Mr.  Foster,  did  regret  that  he  passed  not  moro  habitually 
and  extensively  from  the  sphere  of  things  secular  into  that 
of  things  ultra-mundane  and  unseen,  where  he  could  at 
once  please,  surprise,  and  edify  us,  by  lifting  each  hearer, 
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boldly  and  felicitously,  above  bis'  own  unaided  reacb  of 
tbougbt.  When  he  did  so  ascend,  this  was  the  sure  result. 
We  are  certain  also,  that  from  his  unfeigned  devotement  to 
the  cause  and  hopes  of  religion,  and  his  lofty,  solemn  yiews 
of  the  Deity,  the  universe,  and  all  spiritual  existence,  such 
topics  must  have  been  highly  congenial  to  his  mind.  I 
doubt  not  that  both  myself  and  others,  who  have  regretted 
that  they  did  not  occupy  a  more  large  and  constant  share  of 
our  intercourse,  were  each  in  part  responsible  for  not 
having  elicited  as  fiilly  as  we  might  and  ought  to  have  done, 
the  sacred  eloquence  of  one  from  whom  we  should  have 
derived  so  much  to  exalt  and  animate  the  Christian  spirit. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  habits  and  tendencies  of 
such  a  man,  one  feels  that  the  originality  and  depth  of  his 
character  (and,  I  may  add,  his  reserve  on  matters  personal) 
must  render  the  study  very  dubious,  and  the  guesses  pro- 
bably often  wrong.  Here,  accordingly,  would  have  been  the 
special  occasion  for  that  auto-biography  (*'  a  man's  writiDg 
memoirs  of  himself"),  which  is,  as  we  before  remarked,  the 
only  profound  and  sufficient  biography  in  any  case ;  though 
even  there  the  depth  and  sufficiency  can  be  expected  only 
from  a  truly  introspective  as  well  as  Christian  mind.  The 
nearest  approach  to  this,  supposing  intimate  connexions 
and  domestic  friends  to  be  any  way  adequately  qualified, 
would  be  made  by  them,  and  by  them  only.  Letters,  how- 
ever, are  often  of  the  very  nature  of  auto-biography ;  as  will 
be  doubtless  found  in  many  passages  of  the  preceding  cor- 
respondence. 

But  to  search  into  our  friend's  internal  self,  and  the  act- 
ings of  his  intellect  and  will,  was  like  an  attempt  (so  at 
least  I  felt)  to  explore  a  cave  frdl  of  recesses,  which  you 
could  not  enter.  A  rapid  sparkling  stream,  not  without 
"  gold  dust,"*  flowed  from  it ;  but  its  windings  and  the 
*  A  figure  used  in  hiB  lectures. 
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well-head  were  far  out  of  ken.  His  real  habits  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  action,  remained  in  some  points  more  than 
usually  hidden,  and  occasionally  enigmatic,  even  to  those 
who  studied  him  most.  And  the  more,  on  account  of  a  cer- 
tain reserve,  excellent  in  its  motives  and  spirit,  already 
glanced  at,  and  to  which  I  shall  advert  again.  My  own 
idea,  however,  of  the  chief  key  to  some  of  his  characteristics, 
is  this:  Mr.  Foster  had  a  keen,  deep  feeling,  at  once 
mournful  and  indignant,  of  "  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world ;" 
especially  in  its  varied  forms  of  base  selfishness — ^fraud, 
injustice,  oppression; — and  above  all,  of  the  aggravation 
which  these  sins  must  have,  fix)m  the  greater  gifts  and 
trusts  of  the  delinquents,  when  practised  by  the  prosperous, 
instructed,  and  ruling  classes.  He  had  a  strong  and  earnest 
conviction,  that  these  evils  ought  to  be  boldly  and  persist- 
ively  exposed,  denounced,  and  warred  against.  There  were 
also  probably,  combining  with  this,  the  lessons  of  his  own 
experience,  how  soon  and  often  high  theological  questions, 
and  moral  or  philosophical  speculations  closely  connected 
with  these,  lead  into  thickets  where  we  gather  no  fruits, 
but  rather  wound  and  entangle  each  other  and  ourselves 
with  the  brambles  of  those  cold  and  twilight  wHdemesses. 

He  disliked,  moreover,  as  I  conjecture,  both  the  seeming 
affectation  or  prejudicial  narrowness  of  dwelling  mainly  on 
simple  and  experimental  religious  topics,  and  the  apparent 
pride  of  always  mounting  to  the  ideal  and  remote.  But 
still  more  than  this  I  think  it  was  the  prevalent  bias  of  his 
inind,  to  reckon  on  the  greater  likelihood  of  effecting  good 
in  conversation  by  what  came  home  to  men's  daily  life  and 
business,  and  by  discussing  the  great  social  interests  of 
mankind.  Thus  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  return  to  the  view  of 
'^  our  bad  world,"  as  he  sometimes  called  it,  and  ofbenest, 
perhaps  to  matters  of  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or  national 
and  international  character.    To  protest  against  great  evils 
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in  high  places,  to  expose  political  abuses  and  oppressions, 
to  censure  the  vices  of  men  of  the  world,  or  the  inconsist- 
encies of  professed  Christians,  he  accounted  the  most  pro- 
bable means  of  really  influencing  the  state  of  society,  and, 
while  courageously  bearing  a  part  in  the  contest  against 
palpable  ills,  ultimately  promoting  good  of  the  very  highest 
kind.  Doubtless  his  writings,  particuhurly  the  "  Essay  on 
P(^uLur  Ignorance," — ^which  Macintosh  is  said  to  have  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  able  and  original  works  of  th^ 
age, — ^must  have  had  great  silent  influence  towards  the 
political  and  educational  changes  that  have  marked  our 
times.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  conversation,  where  all 
is  usuaUy  less  measured,  and  in  some  parts  of  his  epistolary 
correspondence,  if  our  distinguished  friend  had  expatiated 
more  on  themes  above  the  range  of  party  feeling, — ^and  less 
on  topics  where  he  was  prompted  to  judgments  and  invec- 
tives not  worthy  of  mental  and  moral  greatness, — ^there 
might  have  been,  in  each  of  these  departments,  more  con- 
tribution to  his  grand  object — rthat  of  opposing  evil  and 
advancing  good.  His  mind,  so  commanding,  so  fiill  of 
resource,  so  essentially  benevolent,  might  thus,  it  appears 
to  me,  without  compromise  of  conscientious  opinions,  have 
enlarged  its  scope  and  opportunity  of  social  usefulness.  At 
the  same  time  I  utterly  reject  all  such  explanations  of  his 
conduct  in  these  points,  as  party  spirit  and  detraction 
would  «gladly  devise,  and  vulgar  or  malignant  minds  might 
readily  adopt. 

Mr:  Foster's  deep  aversion  to  whatever  was  meanly 
or  unfeelingly  se^flsh,  sometimes  prompted  him  to  express 
his  scorn  or  condemnation  by  keen  satire  or  by  stem 
reproof.  In  a  letter  to  me,  he  thus  forcibly  describes 
the  lot  of  a  worthy  dependant  under* a  narrow-minded 
and  exacting  employer:  ''I  saw  him  sinking  almost  to 
the  dust,  in  the  hard  service  of  that  most  mean  and 
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selfisli  iQortaly  the  late .    He  was  longing  to  escape 

&om  a  slayery  poorly  paid,  and  under  which  his  health 
was  evidently  perishing.  The  good  man  has  escaped  from 
all  the  long  gneyances  of  a  very  snJSering  life,  and  I  have 
suffered  no  loss  by  the  attempt  to  save  him.'* 

One  sort  of  instance  which  specially  awakened  in  him 
such  feelings,  was  that  sophistry  of  low  ambition  which 
induced  dereliction  of  principles  for  advancement's  sake, 
by  men  of  genius  and  talent.  Contempt  of  this  appeared 
to  impel  him  the  fiurther  and  more  decidedly  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

Perhaps  also  his  mental  constitution  fitted  him  rather 
for  the  office  of  a  censor,  than  for  milder  habits  of  inter- 
course  with  those  from  whom  he  strongly  differed.  He 
felt,  I  doubt  not,  that  ''the  fear  of  man"  (to  which 
he  was  as  superior  as  most)  still  ''bringeth  a  snare;" 
and  his  spirit  resembled  that  of  ancient  prophets  in  an. 
U2ishrinking  maintenance  of  what  he  held  to  be  truth. 

Not  that  our  friend  could  be  harsh  or  uncourteous  to 
those  whom  he  deemed  really  good  men ;  though  he  might 
be  at  first  somewhat  slow  to  believe  them  such,  wh»i 
their  party  and  opinions  were  very  unlike  his  own.  But, 
once  persuaded  of  this,  he  became  affable,  candid,  and 
considerate  of  their  position:  and  the  tribute  of  his  es- 
teem must  in  some  cases  have  been  felt  to  be  the 
more  tinqucE^onable  and  valuable,  because  whenever  it 
was  given  to  persons  in  high  office  or  station,  or  to 
possessors  of  wealth,  it  was  certainly  not  for,  but  notwith- 
standing, these  circumstances ;  which  had  in  his  mind,  no 
conciliating  influence, 

That  may  be  truly  said  of  Mr.  Foster  generally,  which 
I  have  instanced  in  his  deportment  to  my  beloved  mother ; 
no  man  of  equal  powers  was  perhaps  ever  found  so  free 
from    pride,    assumption,    or    impatience,  towards    those 
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whom  he  judged  sincere  Christians ;  so  much  a  pattern  of 
leniency,  gentleness,  and  cordiality,  towards  the  "least," 
when  he  thought  them  governed  by  right  and  pious  prin- 
ciples. He  was  never  harsh  or  distantial  to  the  weak 
and  poor.  And  when  towards  others  he  used  sarcasm, 
it  was  distinctly  for  the  cause  of  religion,  justice,  wisdom, 
and  benevolence,  however  he  might  occasionally  mistake  in 
estimating  what  he  deemed  adverse  to  these. 

A  small  but  characteristic  practical  specimen  of  his 
satiric  and  humane  feelings  in  conjunction,  occurred,  when, 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  I  passed  a  summer  evening  with 
him  at  the  house  of  one  of  my  relatives.  Some  youths 
were  fishing  with  a  net  in  a  stream  not  &r  off,  and  it 
was  proposed  that  we  should  look  at  their  "sport."  A 
few  little  fishes  were  caught,  and  thrown  upon  the  grass ; 
when  Mr.  Foster,  without  a  word,  quickly  took  up  each 
and  threw  all  again  into  the  stream;  leaving  us  to  con- 
strue the  deed  as  best  we  might.  Doubtless  he  was 
resolved  to  prolong  the  life  and  enjoyment  which  what 
is  called  sport  had  been  abridging,  while  he  shrewdly 
marked,  by  sport  inverted,  his  estimate  of  that  which 
commonly  bears  the  name ;  "  sport  to  the  strong "  (as 
it  was  long  since  said),  "  but  death  to  the  feeble."  And 
truly,  notwithstanding  the  grave  patronage  fpr  that  par- 
ticular sport,  and  the  animating  excitement  of  some  others, 
it  would  seem  passing  strange,  were  it  not  for  confirmed 
habit,  to  hear  of  a  tribe  of  rationals,  one  favourite  clas^^ 
of  whose  amusements  consisted  in  skilfully  destroying  life. 

Yet  there  are  far  greater  cruelties  than  those  of  rural 
sports,  in  the  vastly  extended  and  perpetual  mal-treatment 
both  of  "  creattires  dying  for  the  service  of  man,"  and 
of  "  those  that  serve  him  by  their  life."  Against  these 
our  eloquent  friend  has  publicly  and  indignantly  pro- 
tested.     "An   inconceivable   daily  amount  of  suffering. 
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inflicted  on  nnlmown  tbousands  of  creatures,  dying  in 
Blow  angaish,  when  their  death  might  be  without  pain 
as  being  instantaneous,  is  accounted  no  deformity  in 
our  social  system,  no  incongruity  with  the  national  pro- 
fession of  a  religion  of  which  the  essence  is  charity  and 
mercy."* 

Mr.  Foster  was  signally  distinguished  by  that  rare 
negative  quality,  the  absence  of  ^'egoism.'*  Never  was 
this  spirit  discovered  in  him  in  those  potent  and  sub- 
stantial forms  of  selfishness  or  self-seeking  which  the 
Prench  word  here  borrowed  includes.  But  very  observable 
also  was  the  exclusion  of  that  slighter  and  more  petty 
form  of  it  (too  common  with  those  who  have  won  a  share 
of  public  esteem),  which  we  English  term  egotism.  Before 
being  conversant  with  the  human  mind  at  large,  and  with 
the  defects  of  Christians,  such  a  foible  could  not  be 
expected  to  prevail  in  any  discerning  and  instructed  per- 
sons. It  must  be  daily  checked  in  oxur  age  of  extended 
mental  culture,  when  some  facility  in  public  speaking, 
and  some  attainments  in  literature  or  science,  are  become 
so  altogether  common,  and  when  the  production  of  re- 
spectable prose  or  verse  in  types  forms  hardly  a  greater 
distinction  than  in  the  days  of  our  remote  forefathers 
a  fair  handwriting  and  fixed  orthography  were.  When 
we  have  learned  something  of  the  distance  and  multitude 
of  worlds,  and  have  also  in  our  hands  dictionaries  of 
the  great  number  of  the  literate  in  our  small  world,  and 
catalogues  of  their  countless  works,  self-conceit  increas- 
ingly betrays  littleness  and  folly. 

How  much  more  then  should  it  be  repressed  by  our 

belief  in  the  existence  of  ^'  angels ''  and  **  spirits  "  exalted 

far  above  us,  and  of  that  infinite  Intelligence  who  '^  made 

the  stars,"  and  ''  meted  out  the  heavens." 

*  **  Eflsaj  on  Popular  Ignorance."    Edit.  iL  p.  147. 
TOL.  n.  X 
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In  real  ClmstiaiiB,  therefore,  egotism  might  be  sapposed 
(before  experience)  to  be  quite  prechided  by  the  continual 
sense  of  its  vast  inconsistency.  But  experience  teaches 
us  that  "  old  Adam  "  is,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  at  once 
too  strong  and  too  weak  for  such  thoughts  of  wisdom 
and  right-mindedness  fully  to  preyaQ.  The  fault  still 
too  much  inheres  in  man's  contracted  and  self-idolizing 
mind,  even  when  intellectually  and  morally  enlarged  by 
being  spiritually  renewed.  One  has  heard  and  read  of 
literary  and  scientific  **  men  of  the  world,"  whose  egotism 
was  even  ludicrously  conspicuous;  and  I  have  known 
one  or  two  Christians,  eminent  in  their  religious  and 
lettered  circles,  in  whom  this  weakness  was  too  much 
uncorrected.  It  is  fostered,  as  life  advances,  by  the 
curiosity  of  others  as  to  persons  that  have  attained  a 
certain  note,  whose  questions  often  draw  them  into  it 
xmawares.  Yet  in  ''  the  highest  style  of  man  "  this  habit 
will  doubtless  be  carefully  controlled.  Our  Mend  afforded 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  complete  avoidance  or  sup- 
pression of  it.  Like  that  Newton  of  whose  surpassing 
powers  he  has  expressed  such  unqualified  admiration,*  he 
betrayed  no  self-importance.  Of  himself,  his  sayings,  his 
writings,  his  doings,  he  never  willingly  talked;  and  it 
might  be  partly  from  a  keen  perception  of  the  littleness  of 
egotism  in  a  sage,  and  its  imseemliness  in  a  believer, 
that  he  approached  the  contrary  extreme,  and  so  sparingly 
disclosed  his  personal  feelings. 

A  weU-known  habit  of  Mr.  Foster's  conversation  was 
that  which  is  often  suggested  as  profitable,  especially  in 
youth — ^the  asking  of  one's  companions  respectively  such 
information  as  each  is  best  prepared  to  furnish ;  with  the 
threefold  aim  of  gainiug  knowledge,  of  enabling  others  to 

*  Eesays,  Edit  xvii.  p.  216. 
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impart  it,  and  of  giving  them  the  pleasant  impression  tliair 
their  company  and  information  have  some  yahie. 

This  practice  was  carried  into  his  later  life.  The  thirst 
for  knowledge,  both  of  men  and  things,  with  the  temper  of 
courtesy  and  the  absence  of  vanity,  combined  in  his  case  to 
prompt  and  to  prolong  it.  Thus  he  rather  drew  forth  con- 
versation than  dictated  or  ruled  it ;  having,  indeed,  a  general 
readiness  for  any  sort  of  blameless  topic,  £rom  the  most 
profound  to  the  most  familiar.  A  ferm  servant  or  a  lover  of 
old  folios,  a  soldier  or  a  weaver,  a  missionary  or  a  miner, 
found  him  alike  inclined  (as  I  recollect  by  sundry  instances) 
to  elicit  and  welcome  what  each  best  coidd  telL 

He  had  also  the  rare  excellence  of  being  a  patient  hearer; 
never  showing  eagerness  to  en^oss  attention  himself,  never 
anticipating  or  interrupting  others,  except  sometimes  to  aid 
them.  Few,  I  should  think,  whose  talents  (and  it  may  be 
added  whose  satiric  and  disputative  powers)  were  so  felt  and 
recognized,  can  have  caused  so  little  of  fear  or  constraint, 
even  in  the  young  and  diffident,  when  they  were  well  disposed. 
The  profane  and  irreligious  might,  indeed,  with. great  reason 
dread  his  rebuke ;  nor  were  the  vain  ^and  frivolous  secure. 
I  have  seen  a  young  man  in  his  company,  acute  and  informed, 
but  piquing  himself  on  the  "  exquisite  **  in  dress,  who 
seemed  instructively  ill  at  ease  lest  a  shaft  should  fly,  which 
silk  and  velvet  were  not  proof  against.  A  pedant  or 
boaster  might  have  fared  worse,  and  some  ladies  might  be 
scared  by  the  severe  student  who  had  talked  of ''  ambulating 
blocks  for  millinery.*'  But  wherever  he  saw  simplicity,  sin- 
cerity and  modesty,  his  evident  and  successful  aim  was  to 
inspire  confidence  and  ease.  Christian  principle,  no  doubt, 
prompted  this ;  in  other  words,  true  self-knowledge,  which  is 
in  effect  humility. 

It  was  in  the  smallest  companies  that  our  friend  was  most 
social  and  complacent.    He  had  no  turn  &>r  discoursing  to  a 

T  2 
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whole  circle,  like  those  talkers  who  (as  has  been  said  of  De 
Stael)  are  "  admirable  in  monologue."  His  true  conversa- 
tional element  and  place  was  the  fireside  of  a  verj  few  friends^ 
agreeing  in  the  main  with  himself^  from  whom,  however,  he 
churned  no  deference,  but  with  whom  he  felt  a  cordial  free- 
dom. That  the  reception  of  some  visitors  was  quite 
unwelcome  to  him,  as  a  heavy  tax  on  time,  might  [be  pre- 
sumed, and  is  pretty  strongly  stated  in  a  letter  to  myself, 
mentioning  residence  in  adtyas  ^'a  thing  to  the  last  degree 
undesirable.  There,*  he  continues,  '' besides  many  other 
things  to  be  deprecated,  the  soothsayers  predicted  there 
.would  be  one  other  '  plague.'    There  is  an  aggravation  ot 

this  direful  pest  in ,  from  its  being  a  place  very  much 

frequented  by  people  from  a  distance,  who, '  as  they  hap- 
pened to  he  there,  would  do  themselves  the  pleasure  of 
calling  on  you,'  as  Mr.  Jay  used  to  complain  at  Bath.  These 
polite  personages  would  have  thought  it  wrong — oh,  very 
wrong  indeed ! — ^to  come  to  your  house  to  steal  a  silver 
spoon,  or  the  like,  but  thought  themselves  [conferring  a 
fevour  by  calling  on  you  to  rob  you  of  hours  of  your 
valuable  time ;  time  in  which  you  were,  perhaps,  severely 
pressed  to  accomplish  some  mental  task  incumbent  on  you." 
Indeed,  nothing  has  been  more  fuUy  announced  by  him 
than  the  high  value  which  he  attached  to  every  "  talent," 
and  to  time  especially  as  the  grand  requisite  and  substratum 
for  using  and  improving  the  rest.  Of  a  sermon  from  him 
(1806)  on  Psahn  xc.  12, 1  find  the  following  note :  "  Those 
people  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  estimating  a  day  as  a 
serious  portion  of  time,  or  feeling  regret  at  having  trifled  it 
away,  but  who  lose  it  with  apparent  unconcern,  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  be  trifling  life  away  on  the  whole  account, 
and  adding  day  to  day  without  improvement."  Yet,  at  least 
in  reference  to  the  conduct  and  plan  of  others,  he  did  not 
urge,  as  to  the  distribution  and  expenditure  of  time,  an  • 
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unquaMed  strictnesB.  In  a  letter  of  1812  he  writes: — 
''  All  this  apology  would  itself  just  as  much  wcmt  an  apology, 
if  it  should  seem  to  you  (which  I  earnestly  hope  it  will  not) 
to  carry  aa  appearance  as  if  my  time  were  put  under  some 
extraordinary  rigorous  discipline,  and  occupied  with  employ- 
ments of  which  an  interesting  discussion  with  a  friend  would 
be  an  unwelcome  interruption.  Nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  this." 

A  letter  of  1820  contains  the  following  passage : — "  In 
£Eiyour  of  a  mind  too  prone  to  melancholy  musings,  and  a 
kind  of  pensive  subsidence,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  most 
rigid  morality  and  religion  will  give  a  full  sanction  to  many 
liberties  and  expedients  for  exhilaration,  especially  excursions 
in  quest  of  the  interest  and  instruction  afforded  by  seeing 
the  diyersities  of  nature  and  man." 

Mr.  Poster  was  a  genuine  lover  of  ^'  natural  scenery," 
and  his  admiration  dwelt  much  on  its  separate  features,  even 
more  perhaps  than  on  the  varied  whole  and  its  combined 
effect.  I  have  known  him  linger  by  a  huge  ancient  tree  in 
the  park  of  Longleat,  still  reluctant  to  quit  the  spot,  and  as 
if  half  ready  to  take  root  near  its  giant  trunk.  A  much 
valued  Mend,  a  lady  with  whom  he  visited  many  beautiful 
spots  in  our  neighbourhood,  speaks  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  he  was  persuaded  to  quit  the  top  of  "  Alfred's 
Tower,"  at  Stourhead,  where  the  panoramic  prospect  riveted 
him.  In  the  same  mood  he  would  gaze  untiringly  on  a 
waterfall,  or  the  rushing  of  a  rapid  stream.  The  habits  of 
his  mind  exemplified  the  statement  of  Coleridge  concerning 
"  the  great  book  of  nature,"  that  "  it  has  been  the  music  of 
gentle  and  pious  minds  in  all  ages ;  it  is  the  poetry  of  all 
human  nature,  to  read  it  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  to  find 
therein  correspondencies  and  symbols  of  the  spiritual 
world."  * 

*  The  Statesman's   Manual^  Appendix   B.,  p.  267>  second    edition. 
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Eminentlj  was  he  one  of  those  whom  he  has  himself 
described  as  finding  ''the  wide  field  of  nature  a  scene 
marked  all  oyer  with  mystical  figures,  the  prints  and  traces,  as 
it  were,  of  the  frequentation  and  agency  of  superior  spirits. 
They  find  it  sometimes  concentrating  their  faculties  to  cu- 
rious and  minute  inspection,  sometimes  dilating  them  to  the 
expansion  of  vast^and  magnificent  forms ;  sometimes  beguil- 
ing them  out  of  all  precise  recognition  of  material  realities^ 
whether  small  or  great,  into  visionary  musings  ;  and  habi- 
tually and  in  all  ways  conveying  into  the  mind  trains  and 
masses  of  ideas  of  an  order  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  schools, 
and  exerting  a  modifying  and  assimilating  influence  on  the 
whole  mental  economy."* 

This  subject,  though  it  to  seem  have  no  immediate  relation 
to  that  of  our  friend's  devotional  exercises,  will  appositely 
lead  us  to  it ;  for  I  have  been  told  by  valued  relatives  who, 
soon  after  a  tour  in  North  Wales,  happened  to  come  into 
his  company,  that  having  asked  them  many  questions  about 
the  chief  mountains  and  romantic  views,  he  afterwards,  in 
the  social  prayer  of  the  evening,  made  striking  reference  to 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Gtod  in  providing  at  once  for 
our  instruction  and  enjoyment  in  those  grand  and  beautiful 
scenes  of  which  they  had  conversed. 

His  domestic  and  public  prayers  (more  especially  perhaps 
the  former)  are  well  known  to  have  been  very  peculiar. 
They  were  in  some  sort  meditatwe^  but  should  rather  be 
designated  as  markedly  ^eeifie;  dwelling  and  dilating  on 
one  or  a  very  few  points,  instead  of  touching  more  curso- 
rily on  many.  No  doubt  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful 
who  joined  in  them  was  more  sure  to  be  fixed ;  but  the  less 
intelligent  had,  I  apprehend,  some  difficulty  in  full^  joining 

reprinted  with  hia  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  the  State, 
1839. 

*  Vide  Eclectic  Review,  May,  1814^  p.  462 ;  or  <'  Contrihutions,"  &c 
VoL  II.  p.  436. 
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with  the  eminently  thoughtful  speaker.  This  was  probably 
greater,  for  the  same  hearer,  in  attending  to  his  prayers 
than  to  his  discourses ;  because  elucidations  or  illustrations 
of  thought  could  not  in  the  former  be  added. 

In  this  respect  it  appears  to  me  that  our  Mend's  prayers 
were  not  the  best  adapted  for  "  the  many  :'*  but  for  persons 
at  all  akin  by  thoughtfiilness  to  himself,  they  were  most 
impressive  by  calm  solemnity  and  by  true  sublimity.  They 
did  not  betoken  overflowing  or  quickly  excitable  emotions ; 
but  they  did  indicate  such  as  were  earnest  and  profound, 
tempered  in  the  moulds  of  unborrowed  thought ;  a  cast  of 
feeling  often  more  fixed  and  practical  than  that  which 
springs  from  impulses  more  sudden  and  more  ardent. 

Of  these  remarks,  already  perhaps  too  extended,  it  may 
be  said  by  some, — ^the  nonconformists  having  few  men  of 
note  among  them,  are  prone,  when  such  arise,  to  magnify 
the  individual's  talents  and  doings,  with  a  favouritism  which 
betrays  either  want  of  knowledge  or  willing  forgetfulness 
as  to  the  many  distinguished  names  in  larger  and  more 
learned  communions,  where  the  frequency  of  great  endow- 
ments abates  the  fame  of  each,  and  precludes  the  conspi- 
cuousness  of  almost  all. 

Without  pleading  guilty  to  such  a  charge,  we  may  yet 
admit  that  there  is  some  risk  of  an  over-estimation  of  what 
is  rare,  and  of  a  certain  magniloquence  about  it:  some  added 
danger  of  "glorying  in  men,"  where,  as  to  genius  and 
acquirements,  there  are  comparatively  few  in  whom  to 
glory.  It  concerns  us  all,  of  whatever  community,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  ancient  expostulation,  "Cease  ye  from  man  whose 
breath  is  in  his  nostrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted  of  P" 

The  religious  body  to  which  Mr.  Poster  belonged  is,  in 
the  old  world,  one  of  the  less  numerous,  and  not  one  of  the 
most  lettered.  It  was  formerly  remarked  to  me,  by  an  able 
minister  of  a  larger  denomination,  "  Among  you  Baptists 
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extremes  prevail — one  or  two  moimtaiiis,  and  a  good  many 
mole-hills :" — ^his  reference  being  obviously  to  Hall  and 
Foster.  No  wonder,  then,  if  we  should  make  much  of  our 
rare  mountains,  and  confining  our  view  for  the  time  to  that 
district  in  which  we  stand,  should  be  apt  to  think  them 
unrivalled. 

I  hope,  however,  that  nothing  has  reaUy  been  here  offered 
in  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  or  boasting.  A  very  different 
lesson  is  assuredly  impressed  on  us  by  meditating  on  the 
successive  departure  of  those  who  have  been  lights  in  the 
world,  and  by  witnessing  the  bodily  infirmities  which  at 
length,  in  the  order  of  God's  providence,  weigh  down  the 
greatest  minds.  We  feel  how  all  distinctions  fade  into 
comparative  unimportance,  and  almost  vanish  out  of  thought, 
before  the  great  fact  of  death,  and  the  vast  unveiling  ot* 
futurity.  With  a  life  which  is  "  even  a  vapour,"  and — ^if 
aught  in  the  universe  be  real — ^with  a  boundless  reality 
so  near,  what  do  all  advantages  or  elevations  in  the  one 
amount  to,  except  as  affecting  the  other  ?  The  grave  ot 
our  distinguished  Mend,  or  the  chair  and  couch  of  his  last 
debility  and  pain,  are,  for  each  of  us,  "  posts"  of  solemn 
'^observation,"  at  which  all  earthly  attainments  and  suc- 
cesses appear,  except  in  their  reference  to  what  shall  be 
everlasting,  alike  in  littleness ;  and  all  the  varied  events  of 
time  resemble  the  brief  differences  of  bygone  dreams,  the 
untoward,  or  painful,  or  attractive. 

When  we  observe,  and  perhaps  have  felt,  the  eagerness 
and  zeal  with  which  so  many  covet  and  besiege  the  honours, 
prizes,  and  *^  great  things"  of  this  world,  one  might  almost 
think  it  was  expected,  as  one  of  the  victories  of  modem 
science,  to  live  here  always ;  or  at  least  to  have  the  lon- 
gevity of  patriarchs  renewed;  while  yet  disease  and  death, 
so  continual  and  imminent  about  our  path,  evermore  rebuke 
the  illusion. 
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Mr.  Eoster  had  very  long  suffered  from  a  chronic  disor- 
der of  the  bronchial  glands,  which  indeed  had  obliged  him, 
thirty-seven  years  before,  to  relinquish,  amidst  the  regrets 
of  his  friends  and  hearers,  the  pastoral  ofELce  at  !Frome, 
though  it  was  afterwards  for  a  time  resumed  elsewhere. 
Even  in  the  prime  of  life  he  often  endured  much  pain  and 
local  harm,  in  the  discourses  and  prolonged  conversations 
which  edified  and  delighted  many.  But  in  latter  years  he 
had  been  forbidden,  on  account  of  much  more  threatening 
symptoms,  to  speak  at  all  in  public.  He  submitted  to  this 
affiction,  and  the  consequent  disability  for  one  chief  kind 
of  endeavour  to  be  usefrd,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  with 
uncomplaining  patience.  When,  about  five  weeks  before 
his  removal  from  the  world,  I  visited  our  suffering  friend 
for  the  last  time,  I  had  been  apprised  of  an  increase  of  ill- 
ness, and  difficulty  of  conversing,  which  would  limit  me  to 
a  short  interview;  yet  had  no  apprehension,  even  after 
observing  his  changed  appearance,  that  his  spirit  would  so 
soon  be  summoned  to  its  better  home.  He  came  down  from 
his  chamber  to  see  me  in  the  customary  sitting  room,  and 
although  his  thin  and  pale  looks  indicated  great  debility, 
conversed  in  his  usual  manner.  I  think  I  noticed  to  him 
the  blessing  of  having  the  intellectual  powers  so  entirely 
unimpaired  during  illness ;  to  which  he  answered, ''  It  is  a 
comfort  even  to  understand  what  is  read  and  heard." 

I  then  referred  to  the  melancholy  mental  decay  of  the 
late  distinguished  Southey;  on  which  Mr.  Poster  remarked, 
''  No  doubt  his  mind  was  worn  out  by  the  toil  of  building 
up  many  books;  as  if  there  were  a  want,  a  famine  of 
books."  ^So  it  is"  (he  added  with  a  smile),  ''there  are 
men  who  even  apologize  for  their  errors  and  haste,  and  for 
not  delaying  in  order  to  greater  correctness,  as  if  the  world 
were  labouring  under  a  dearth  of  the  article."  I  replied, 
''Consider,  dear  sir,   you  are   speaking   to  one  of  the 
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culprits ;"  to  which  he  rejoined,  "  No,  hardly  that,  yet."  I 
said  to  his  daughter,  who  sat  by,  "  We  all  wish  Mr.  Foster 
had  been  more  a  culprit."  He  then  intimated,  '^  Perhaps 
we  may  wish  this  at  times,  now  that  nothing  more  can  be 
done ;"  adding,  "  Much  has  been  omitted  every  way,  partly 
firom  trifling.  One  feels  that  in  the  great  concern  of 
religion,  much  more  might  have  been  done."  I  obserred, 
"All,  however,  no  doubt,  is  for  the  best."  To  which  our 
friend  replied,  "Yes,  in  the  deep  sense.  These  feelings  of 
defect  serve  to  humble  us,  and  to  show  that  in  ourselves  we 
are  nothing."  I  said,  "  It  is  happy,  sir,  that  you  have  good 
daughters  near  you.  Even  a  son  would  not  be  able  to 
afford  such  aid  and  solace."  He  answered,  "Yes,  indeed, 
they  are  very  kind."  The  following  sentiment  was  also 
uttered  by  him  with  peculiar  seriousness:  "How  dreary 
would  old  age  and  .illness  be  without  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement !"  I  left  him,  bearing  with  me  a  deep 
impression  of  that  thought;  but  certainly  not  with  the 
apprehension  that  in  this  world  we  should  meet  no  more. 
It  was  however  so  appointed.  He  and  many  more  whom 
we  revered  and  loved  are  gone;  and  though  some  remain 
whom  we  dearly  priae,  what  would  life  itself  be  without 
hope  in  the  "glorious  gospel,"  but  an  apparition,  and 
departure,  and  oblivion  of  shadows  ? 

With  what  a  tone  of  utterly  cold  and  thoughtless 
unconcern  do  we  sometimes  hear  the  fact  mentioned,  even 
by  professed  Christians, — "he  died:"  "he  is  dead"  Nay, 
in  how  cursory  and  unthinking  a  manner  have  we 
frequently  named  it  ourselves!  And  yet  the  feeling  of 
awM  strangeness,  of  momentous  novelty,  which  at  times 
pervades  us,  when  for  an  instant,  we  have  had,  as  it  were, 
realising  flashes  of  that  event  as  indeed  at  hand,  is  one 
which  all  eaithly  symbols  of  thought,  spoken  or  written, 
ore  powerless  to  arrest,  and  image,  and  disclose.     The 
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silent,  lonely  transit  of  a  conscious  and  reflective  spirit — ^a 
being  which  is  profoundly  accountable  to  its  Divine  Author 
— ^firom  aU  connexion  with  this  bodily  life,  and  with  this 
visible  world,  into  a  new  mode  of  existence^  unknown  and 
unconceived  and  illimitable,  must  ever  be  the  most 
mysterious  and  awfully  deciding  change  on  which  our 
meditation  can  be  fixed:  and  the  solemnity  of  it  is 
inevitably  and  justly  heightened,  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  individual  spirit's  capacities  and  consequent 
responsibilities. 

How  painful  therefore  the  thought,  that  so  many  of  the 
most  powerful  and  expanded  minds  have,  to  all  appearance, 
left  this  earthly  state,  without  seeking  a  right  and  availing 
preparedness  for  the  vast  hereafter,  by  Mth  in  the  One 
Sacrifice,  and  renovation  from  the  Infinite  Spirit.  Ee- 
membering  these  with  sadness  and  awe,  we  turn  for  a 
relieving  contrast  to  the  contemplation  of  those  instances 
(with  the  hope  that  they  may  soon  be  far  more  multiplied) 
where  the  special  and  abounding  grace  of  Gk>d  has 
consecrated  to  his  own  service  his  highest  intellectual  gifts. 
As  we  meditate  on  these — ^and  indeed  on  all  the  servants  of 
God  who  have  entered  his  rest,  or  will  follow  thither — ^the 
event,  still  so  painM  and  awful  in  itself,  is  viewed  rather  in 
its  peaceful  and  felicitous  result ;  justifying  a  forcible  and 
singular  expression  which  I  remember  our  Mend  once  used 
to  me.  He  had  been  referring  to  some  gloomy  facts  and 
thoughts  which  cloud  and  darken  the  whole  horizon  of  life ; 
but  then  added — "there  is  however  one  luminary — ^it  is  the 
visage  of  Death."  When  we  think  how  often,  in  our  own 
age,  genius  has  lamentably  misused  its  treasures,  by  such 
productions  and  social  communications  as  are  remembered 
in  Ufe's  last  days  with  inexpressible  sorrow, — it  is  indeed 
matter  for  high  and  solemn  thankfilness,  to  review  such  a 
course  as  that  of  our  departed  Mend ;  a  course  of  resolved 
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piety  and  genuine  benevolence ;  a  dedication  from  early  life 
to  the  advancement  of  the  religion  of  Christ :  to  dwell  on 
his  memoiy  as  a  devoted  servant  and  vrorshipper  of  that 
supreme  Lord  who  has  called  him  from  us ;  one  who  deeply 
adored  the  Infinite  Benefiustor  as  revealed  through  his 
beloved  Son,  and  really  '*  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  in- 
visible." Pew  spirits  can  have  passed  away  from  earth, 
endowed  with  more  of  intellectual  grasp  and  penetration  to 
meet  the  wonders  and  grandeurs  of  regions  immense  and 
untraversed: — ^few  also  I  believe  with  a  more  profound 
persuasion,  that  as  creatures,  however  endowed,  admired,  or 
dignified,  ''in  ourselves  we  are  nothing,"  but  yet  that,  if 
true  supplicants  and  recipients  of  the  Divine  grace,  then, 
"life  and  death,  things  present,  things  to  come,  are  ours:" 
since  ''we  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  Gbd's." 

You  win  deeply  feel  with  me,  dear  sir,  how  earnest 
should  be  our  wish  and  prayer,  that  many  more  of  those 
whose  powers  and  acquirements  might  render  them,  in  the 
happiest  sense,  "lights  burning  and  conspicuous,"*  may 
attain  the  same  Mth  and  devotion,  the  same  humility  and 
hope,  instead  of  forgetting  Gbd,  while  idolizing  the  world 
and  themselves. 

Believe  me. 

Tours  very  sincerely, 

J.  S. 

*  John  T.  35.    Compare  Phil  ii  16 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


Sabah  Satjndebs  (to  whom  the  nine  following  letters 
were  addressed)  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Saunders, 
Esq.,  solicitor,  of  Plymouth.  The  opening  mind  of  this  sin- 
gularly-gifted child  was  distinguished  by  strong  reasoning 
powers,  general  intellectual  pre-eminence,  and  a  prodigious 
memory;  together  with  the  habit  of  exercising,  jfrom  earliest 
life,  an  independent  judgment  on  whatever  subject  happened 
to  engage  her  attention.  These  striking  qualities  early 
attracted  the  notice  of-  Mr.  Foster  (for  at  the  age  of  four 
she  removed  to  Bristol) ;  and  as  he  often  saw  and  traced 
the  rapid  development  of  her  faculties,  so,  he  was  delighted, 
in  his  condescension,  occasionally,  as  time  advanced,  to  en- 
gage with  her  in  some  argument.  On  these  occasions  she 
maintained  her  opinions,  although  with  deference,  with 
great  animation,  and  in  the  most  appropriate  language;: 
acknowledging  an  error  alone  when  her  understanding  was 
satisfied.  Mr.  Foster  once  declared,  that  he  had  never  met 
with  any  young  person,  male  or  female,  comparable  to  Sarah 
Saunders,  for  ingenious,  varied,  and  even  felicitous  conver- 
sation. 

The  character  of  her  mind  may  be  estimated  by  one  op 
two  anecdotes,  out  of  numerous  others.  However  trifling 
in  themselves,  they  derive  a  reflected  value  from  the  subse- 
quent letters,  and  which  letters  will  be  the  better  understood 
by  these  slight  preliminary  remarks. 

Before  the  age  of  four  years,  having  failed  in  some  small 
duty,  her  mother  remarked  to  her,  "Sarah,  do  you  not  know 
that  it  is  said  in  scripture,  *  Children,  obey  your  parents  ?"* 
"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  and  directiy  after  it  takes  the  part  of 
the  poor  children,  and  says,  'Fathers,  provoke  not  your 
children  to  wrath.*" 
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At  the  age  of  fiye  (during  a  brief  residence  at  Hymouth), 
a  fnend  lent  her  Pope's  Homer,  which  she  devoured,  and 
became  a  decided  Grecian,  Soon  after  its  perusal,  a  lady^ 
with  feathers,  came  into  her  mother's  drawing-room,  and 
approached  to  kiss  the  infisuit  in  the  mother's  arms ;  when 
the  child  turned  away,  scared  with  the  nodding  plumes ;  on 
which  the  ladj,  perceiving  the  cause  of  the  alarm,  placed 
her  bonnet  on  the  table,  and  then  came  and  saluted  the 
child.  Little  Sarah  Saunders  marked  the  incident,  and  then 
enthusiastically  repeated : — 

^  The  glittering  terron  from  his  farow  unbound. 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground." 

At  an  age  when  most  others  would  be  considered  as  in  a 
state  of  infancy,  Mr.  Montgomery's  "World  b^ore  the 
Mood,"  just  then  published,  was  lent  to  her;  into  which  she 
at  once  eagerly  plunged,  and,  to  the  ^eat  credit  of  the  poet, 
read  the  whole  of  it  o^  a  ntHna,  Being  asked,  which  of  the 
characters  she  most  admired,  she  at  once  answered,  *^ Satan  r 
and  for  which  preference  she  was  prepared  to  assign  her  in- 
fantine reasons ! 

Being  introduced  to  Hannah  More,  young  as  she  was, 
Mrs.  More  said,  knowing  her  taate  for  reading,  "  My  dear 
little  girl,  what  was  the  last  book  you  read  P"  To  which 
Sarah  Saunders,  with  great  simplicity,  replied,  "A  cookery 
book,  ma'am."  "  Oh,  that's  right ;"  smiling,  answered  the 
experienced  lady,  "  The  child,  thirsting  for  mowledge,  reads 
indiscriminately.    It  is  for  maturity  to  select." 

But  now,  to  paas  over  much  that  might  be  said,  to  more 
important  considerations.  When  the  complaint,  of  which 
Sarah  Saunders  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  (consumption), 
was  beginning  to  assume  a  fisktal  aspect,  a  relative  suggested 
to  Mr.  Foster, — ^who  was  regarded  by  the  sufferer  with  the 
highest  veneration, — ^that  a  few  lines  jfrom  him  in  her  cir- 
cumstances, misht  be  acceptable  and  useful.  To  this  he 
readily  assented ;  and  as  his  first  letter  was  well  received, 
and  beneficial  in  its  effects,  and  the  diseaae  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing, his  sympathy  became  more  excited,  and,  in  extend- 
ing his  communications,  each  successive  letter  increased  in 
fiuthfulness  and  intensity  of  feeling. 

The  end  of  Sarah  Saunders  was  now  manifestly  approach- 
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ing,  so  that  Mr.  Foster  was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
proper  to  have  the  last  and  ninth  letter  presented  to  her, 
and  therefore  sent  it  under  cover  to  her  uncle,  Mr.  Joseph 
Cottle  of  Bristol,  with  the  following  note. 

""Siapleton,  Feb.  7,  1825. 
"  Mt  deab  Sib, — ^I  have  again  endeavoured  to  assemble 
a  few  ideas,  in  aid  of  the  serious  reflections  and  consolatory 
anticipations  of  our  dear  young  friend.    You  will  give  the 
letter  at  whatever  time  you  think  proper. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  most  truly, 

**  John  Posteb." 

J.C. 
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Sabah  SAimDEBS,  who  died  in  February,  1825,  in  her 
nineteenth  year,,  alter  an  illness  of  six  months,  was  strik- 
ingly distinguished,  throughout  her  short  life,  by  the  quali- 
ties of  her  (^aracter.  In  very  early  childhood  she  displayed 
a  force  and  extent  of  intellect  which  placed  her  quite  out  of 
the  class  to  which  by  her  age  she  belonged.  She  had,  indeed, 
the  vivacity  and  activity  of  that  age ;  but  over  these,  and  in 
them,  there  predominated  an  energy  of  mind.  She  would 
surprise  her  relatives  and  Mends  with  conceptions  and  in- 
quiries, so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  cmldish  thought 
as  to  draw  on  her  a  sudden  examining  look,  as  it  were,  to 
see  that  the  utterer  of  them  really  wm  a  child.  She  would 
listen  with  the  utmost  attention  to  conversations  on  sub- 
jects the  most  foreign  to  childish  interests.  It  is,  for 
instance,  remembered  that  once,  at  the  age  of  seven,  she 
was  extremely  indignant  at  being  removed,  at  her  usual 
evening  hour  of  going  to  rest,  from  listening  to  an  old 
gentleman,  a  noted  political  partizan,  talking  iu  a  spirited 
maimer  on  the  national  affairs  of  France.  She  said  she 
should  have  been  delighted  to  hear  him  a  great  deal  longer, 
adding,  "  And  I  thought  as  he  did."  She  would  sometimes 
read  uninterruptedly  for  many  hours,  with  an  attention  not 
to  be  diverted  Dy  surrounding  objects  and  movements. 

Corresponding  to  this  prematurity  of  intelligence  was  her 
facility,  in  that  earliest,  and  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
her  life,  of  acquiring,  and  with  a  peculiar  comprehension 
and  accuracy,  every  kind  of  knowledge  included  in  the 
regular  course  of  education.  And  that  was  perhaps  but 
the  minor  part  of  the  knowledge  which  she  was  continually 
acquiring,  since  her  mind  was  carried  with  great  inquisi- 
tiveness  and  interest  far  out  of  the  routine  of  mere  school 
occupation,  to  become  conversant  with  various  subjects. 
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and  especiallj  with  the  history  of  great  events  and  eminent 
characters. 

From  earliest  childhood  she  had  much  less  than  the  usual 
measure  of  easy,  undistinguishing,  and  implicit  assent.  It 
was  always  necessary  for  her  to  feel  that  she  understood 
what  she  was  to  admit;  her  penetration  instantly  nerceiying 
what  was  yague  or  equiyocal  in  the  things  asserted  or  incul^ 
cated.  And  when  the  representation  was  clearly  intelligible, 
she  would  require  the  proof  of  its  truth  or  reasonableness, 
and  would  fix  on  any  defect  of  that  proof  with  intellectual 
quickness  and  persisting  objection.  She  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  or  begmled  by  evasion,  or  general  and  unmeaning 
language,  nor  made  to  acquiesce  in  the  dictates  of  mere 
authority.  This  character  of  mind  rendered  the  instructor's 
office  difficult,  and  sometimes  very  perplexing,  as  a  counter- 
balance to  the  singular  pleasure  of  having  the  charge  of  so 
intelligent  a  spirit. 

In  forming  opinions,  even  in  that  early  period,  she  had 
remarkable  independence  of  thought  and  positiveness  of 
conviction.  And  this  determined  character  of  intellect  was 
combined  with  a  kindred  moral  temperament.  As  decided 
in  her  will  as  in  her  judgment,  she  would  resolutely  adhere 
to  her  purposes  or  to  her  avowed  preferences,  in  spite  of 
her  purposes  being  overruled.  This  was  in  her  a  quality  of 
far  higher  order  than  mere  obstinacy  of  temper,  inasmuch  • 
as  the  determination  of  her  will  involved  a  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  thought,  through  which  it  took  the  shape  of  at  least 
plausible  reason  and  argument.  The  inflexibility  thus  cre- 
ated could  not,  however,  but  sometimes  cause  considerable 
embarrassment  to  her  elder  relatives,  to  whom  it  belonged 
to  direct  and  control  her.  She  had  a  habitually  predominant 
rectitude  of  intention,  to  prevent  her  acting  wilfully  wrong ; 
but  then  she  would  be  herself  the  judge  of  what  was  right. 
So  that  when  she  practically  submitted,  in  compliance  with 
their  will,  it  would  be  done  in  the  manner  of  one  who  con- 
cedes a  point,  in  deference  to  established  regulations,  and 
not  as  a(miitting  the  justice  of  the  requirement  in  itself. 

To  complete  this  strength  of  character,  she  possessed  an 
extraordiimry  courage.    It  seemed  as  if  she  were  consti- 
tuted to  be  dismayed  by  nothing.    There  was  thus  a  prin- 
ciple of  congeniality  in  the  warm  admiration  which  she 
z2 
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always  felt  for  the  energetic  and  heroic  class  of  characters,* 
as  exhibited  in  history  or  fiction.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  on  the  supposition  of  her  having  attained  the 
maturity  of  life,  and  being  then  led  into  a  train  of  extraor- 
dinary difficulties,  or  thrown  into  scenes  of  peril  and  disaster, 
she  would  have  evinced  a  spirit  equal  to  every  situation,  and 
have  acted  with  distinguished  fortitude,  consistency,  and 
perseverance. 

K  the  description  of  such  a  confirmation  of  qualities, 
carried  forward  through  the  progress  of  youth,  should  be 
understood  to  imply  an  unattractive  and  repellent  charac- 
ter, it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake.  She  laid  a  strong 
and  tenacious  hold  on  the  regard  of  all  within  the  circle  of 
her  connections  and  acquaintance. 

In  childhood,  as  has  been  already  said,  she  had  much  of 
the  grace  and  sprightliness  appropriate  to  that  morning  of 
life ;  while  the  animation  was  the  more  captivating  for  the 
mental  vividness  which  shone  in  it.  She  had  always  an 
inviolable  regard  to  truth,  so  that  the  most  implicit  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  every  thing  she  declared  or  promised. 
And  in  action  she  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  obligation  of 
rendering  justice,  while  she  claimed  it.  She  was  grateftil  to 
those  from  whom  she  experienced  kindness,  affectionate  to 
those  whom  she  esteemed,  and  capable  of  being  deeply  and 
ardently  so  to  those  whom  she  should  esteem  in  the  h^hest 
degree.  As  she  approached  maturity,  her  improving  reason, 
her  extremely  nice  and  accurate  perception,  and  her  con- 
science of  di^,  regulated  and  attempered  the  force  of  her 
character.  Her  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  assurance 
which  she  necessarily  possessed  from  superior  intelligence 
and  knowledge,  were  accompanied  with  an  unobtrusive 
modesty ;  and  she  had  no  assumption  in  social  intercourse 
but  that  which  was  inseparable  from  conscious  ability.  She 
was  a  most  attentive  listener  to  the  sentiments  of  others, 
with  a  constant  desire  to  ^ain  improvement.  At  the  same 
time,  she  was  vigilantly  <M)servant  of  their  characters,  of 
which  her  estimates  were  formed  with  decision,  but  gene- 
rally with  discrimination  and  equity,  and  a  considerate 
attention  to  propriety  as  to  where  and  in  what  terms  she 
pronounced  them.  She  was  the  most  liable  to  be  swayed 
from  impartiality  in  favour  of  superior  talent. 
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In  one  sense  of  the  word  simplicity,  she  possessed  that 
quality  in  perfection ;  that  is  to  say,  an  entire  freedom 
from  all  little  artifice,  disingenuousness,  dissimulation,  affec- 
tation, and  devices  of  display.  She  had  too  much  sincerity 
and  honest  directness  of  principle,  too  little  vanity,  and  too 
settled  an  internal  confidence,  to  admit  their  being  com- 
patible with  her  nature.  It  was  not,  therefore,  by  any 
studied  care  that  she  avoided  them;  they  were  simply 
foreign  to  the  constitution  of  her  character.  She  was 
undesirous  of  attracting  notice  or  admiration,  appearing 
much  more  interested  in  the  subject  itself,  that  at  any  time 
called  forth  her  mind  in  social  converse,  than  about  any 
consideration  of  the  figure  she  should  be  deemed  to  make 
in  discoursing  on  it.  She  often  would  evidently  be  occu- 
pied with  the  subject  alone,  while  those  in  her  company 
were  occupied  with  the  subject  and  her.  It  would  often 
strike  them  how  clear  she  was  of  aU  petty  design  and  self- 
reference,  in  giving  her  mind  to  the  social  discussion,  and 
conflict  of  sentiments.  The  pertinacity  which  she  would 
sometimes  manifest  appeared  to  be  not  that  of  competition, 
but  of  sincere  opinion,  maintained  not  because  she  had 
asserted  it,  but  because  she  could  not  see  better  reasons  for 
surrendering  it. 

Simplicity  in  another  sense,  that  of  disclosing  without 
reserve  all  that  was  within,  could  not,  perhaps,  belong  to 
such  a  mind.  She  loved  social  converse,  entered  into  it 
vrith  great  readiness  and  spirit,  and  was  often,  according  to 
the  common  expression,  the  "  life  "  of  it ;  yet  her  friends, 
while  they  were  always  certain  of  the  candid  sincerity  of 
whatever  she  did  communicate,  could  perceive  that  the 
most  lively  and  amicable  freedom  of  intercourse  still  left 
something  behind  reserved  from  social  commerce;  that 
there  was,  as  it  were,  a  retired  apartment  in  her  mind, 
where  she  had  thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  own  secluded 
from  inspection.  They  would  often  wish  the^  could  have 
access  to  that  reserved  interior,  and  were  led  sometimes 
into  an  almost  impatient  exercise  of  imagination  to  conjec- 
ture what  might  be  there  existing  or  passing.  It  was  not^ 
however,  from  any  principle  of  designing  concealment,  or 
self-protective  caution,  that  her  most  intimate  consciousness 
was  thus  silent  and  veiled ;  but  from  a  natural  insuperable 
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indisposition  to  make  tier  own  mind,  and  its  own  exclusive 
interests,  a  subject  of  communication^  an  indisposition 
probably  confirmed  by  finding  among  the  many  co-evals 
with  whom  she  was  associated  in  education,  but  little  of 
such  congeniality  as  would  have  drawn  her  out  by  sym- 
pathy. For  though  mingling  with  them  often  in  the'  enjoy- 
ment of  a  lively  activity,  with  a  rival  juvenility  of  alert  and 
excitable  sprits,  she  still  felt  she  was,  as  to  her  own  peculiar 
internal  self,  alone.  Thus  at  once  she  was  practically,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent,  cordially  social,  and  yet  mentally  apart. 

At  the  same  time  it  appeared,  as  another  characteristic 
feature,  that  this  limited  communicativeness  did  not  cause 
her  any  pain  or  restlessness,  any  fretting,  impatient  emo- 
tions, that  she  could  not  be  in  more  complete  reciprocation. 
All  that  she  felt  exclusively  belonging  to  her  own  spirit 
and  its  operations  she  could  keep  to  herself,  vrith  a  calm 
independence  of  social  relation ;  and  this  without  any  thing 
of  austerity,  or  alienation  from  society. 

She  did,  however,  in  her  long  illness,  regret  one  effect  of 
this  reserve  and  exclusiveness  in  her  mental  habitude — 
the  extreme  indisposition  and  difficulty  which  she  felt  to 
converse  freely  on  the  subject  of  religion,  as  relative  to 
her  own  situation  and  prospects.  This  difficulty  was  not 
overcome  till  near  the  termination  of  her  life. 

After  a  representation  of  so  much  of  the  strong  qualities 
in  her  character  and  habits,  it  is  the  more  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  she  was  the  reverse  of  what  is  commonly  meant 
by  the  epithet  masculine,  as  applied  in  a  disadvantageous 
sense  to  any  of  the  female  sex.  Her  manners,  always 
simple  and  natural,  were  as  refined  and  feminine  as  her 
slight  and  graceful  form.  A  stranger,  who  should  have 
happened  to  notice  a  girl  of  rather  diminutive  proportions, 
marked  vrith  every  deScacy  of  person  and  deportment,  and 
speaking  (if  he  had  heard  her  speak),  in  a  voice  singularly 
soft  and  sweet,  might  have  been  incredulous  to  the  infor- 
mation, what  intrepid  firmness,  decision  of  resolve,  and 
intellectual  force,  had  their  dwelling  in  that  form.  Her 
countenance,  beautiful  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
possessed  also  something  much  beyond  mere  physical 
beauty, — ^a  mental  lustre,  in  the  vivid  and  changing  expres- 
sion of  intelligence  and  feeling. 
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Distinguislied  by  such  a  combination  of  qualities — ^tbe 
description  of  which  might  appear  to  a  person  unacquainted 
with  her  of  unquestionable  consistency  with  one  another 
and  with  her  age,  but  it  is  true  in  every  part — she  grew 
up  in  constant  and  uncommonly  vigorous  health,  into  her 
eighteenth  year,  exciting  in  her  femily  and  friends  the 
highest  hopeSy  not  immingled  with  many  solicitudes.    But 
those  hopes  and  cares  were  destined  by  the  Sovereign 
Disposer  soon  to  cease.    While  on  a  vi'sit  to  relatives  in 
the  mimediate  environs  of  London,  she  slept  one  night  of 
a  sultry  summer  with  little  covering,  and  without  having 
observed  (through  the  blind),  that  the  window  had  been 
left  open,  in  ,the  direct  current  of  an  air  charged  with  on© 
of  the  penetrating  noxious  fogs  incident  to  that  vicinity. 
A  consequent  violent  inflammation  in  the  chest  left,  when 
it  subsided,  the  most  threatening  symptoms  of  incipient 
consumption.    After  she  was  removed  to  her  family  in 
Bristol,  these  symptoms  were  too  plainly  progressive,  in  a 
slowly  increasing  debility;   against   which,  however,  the 
energy  of  her  spirit  strove  to  maintain  much  of  her  accus- 
tomed activity.    And  as  she  suffered  little  pain,  she  was 
not  sensible,  for  a  while,  how  fatally  she  was  sinking; 
though  it  was  signified  to  her  pious  relatives,  by  professional 
judgment,  that  the  result  was  not  dubious.    The  concern 
which  those  excellent  relatives  had  always  felt  for  her 
highest  interests  became  too  anxious  to  admit  of  delay  in 
apprising  her  of  her  situation.    As  she  had  not  in  previous 
years  betrayed  any  egress  aversion  to  religion ;  had  never, 
as  far  as  it  is  known,  been  sceptical  of  its  truth ;  had  always 
paid  a  respectftd  attention  to  its  observances,  and  had  read 
serious  books,  they  were  willing  to  hope  that  this  had  been 
among  the  subjects  which  she  had  silently  resolved  in  her 
thoughts.     But  it  was,  at  a  late  period  of  her  illness,  her 
penitential  confession,  that  from  this  subject,  as  a  vital 
personal  concern,  she  had  been  unhappily  estranged. 

The  information  that  the  disease  had  the  most  decided 
indications  of  being  mortal,  was  received  by  her  in  the  first 
instance  with  incredulity;  and  she  did  not  admit  a  full 
conviction  till  after  some  further  progress  of  those  ominous 
indications.  Yet,  before  she  had  come  to  this  entire  con- 
viction, she  signified,  even  with  emphasis,  her  gratitude  to  a 
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friend  who  liad  conveyed  to  her  some  religious  thoughts 
and  adyices  on  the  express  assumption  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, she  was  near  the  end  of  life ;  showing,  that  she 
associated  no  ungracious  feeling  with  the  monitor  who  had 
spoken  in  terms  of  such  presage.  In  yielding,  by  degrees, 
to  the  evidence  that  her  case  was  so,  she  betrayed  no  weak- 
ness and  but  slight  perturbation;  uttered  no  complaints; 
manifested  no  eagerness  for  expedients,  and  change  of  expe- 
dients, for  trial  as  remedies. 

This  composure,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been  at 
first  fiilly  as  much  of  the  nature  of  a  constitutional  or  phi- 
losophic firmness,  as  of  Christian  resignation.  Ana  it 
required  some  progress  of  time  and  reflection  to  bring  her 
mind  to  the  full,  decided,  habitual  earnestness  of  preparing 
to  appear  before  her  Creator  and  Judge.  The  attainment 
of  this  state  of  mind  was  through  degrees  which  her  cha- 
racteristic reserve  rendered  difficult  to  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived by  the  watchful  solicitude  of  her  relations.  At  some 
times  this  suppression  of  the  signs  of  her  deeper  thoughts 
and  emotions,  together  with  occasional  appearances  of  a 
somewhat  greater  interest  than  they  could  have  wished  her 
to  feel  in  subjects  of  inferior  importance,  made  them  anxious 
for  evidence  that  she  was  completely  awake  to  the  most  mo- 
mentous concern.  They  were  not  unapprehensive  lest  the  fear- 
less temperament  which  had  always  distinguished  her,  should 
here  have  the  effect  of  rendering  her  too  little  sensible  to 
even  the  solemn  anticipations  which  ought  irresistibly  to 
agitate  the  conscience  and  the  passions.  But  they  did  not 
wait  and  pr^  for  the  Divine  influences  in  vain.  The 
welcome  proof  was  given  them  that  she  still  more  and  more 
applied  herself  to  serious  and  devotional  employment ;  while 
every  effort  to  assist  her  attainment  of  just  views  and  con- 
solatory hopes  was  received  with  gratitude.  They  had 
cause,  besides,  not  to  doubt  that  the  reality  exceeded  what 
she  was  willing  to  show  in  appearance,  or  acknowledge  in 
words,  since  she  had  always  been  remarkable  for  an  aversion 
to  forward  professions,  and  every  kind  of  ostentation ;  and 
for  such  an  abhorrence  of  being  estimated  above  the  truth 
of  her  character,  that  she  woidd,  at  any  time  in  her  pre- 
ceding life,  rather  keep  the  best  indications  in  shade  than 
exhibit  them.    So  far  ^om  being  disposed  to  exhibit  them 
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for  the  purpose  of  drawing  applause,  she  would  Tery 
reluctantly  do  so  for  self-justification. 

It  was  a  bard  and  protracted  discipline  tbrougH  which 
she  was  appointed  to  pass.  She  felj;  with  bitterness,  some- 
times approaching  to  anguish,  how  much  there  was  in  the 
temper  of  her  spirit  which  required  to  be  subdued  and 
transformed  to  the  evanffelic  character.  She  deplored  that, 
in  her  very  prayers  for  that  state  of  mind  which  she  saw  to 
be  indispensable,  there  mingled  a  pride,  an  impatience,  a 
defect  of  submission  and  faith,  which  might  justly  render 
them  unavailiug.  In  a  later  hour  she  acknowledged,  in 
recollection  of  the  earlier  stage,  that  the  delay  of  the  Divine 
gift  of  that  happy  change  of  reeling  which  she  desired,  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the  si^e  against  the  opposite 
tendencies  of  her  mind,  had  sometimes  excited  complaining 
emotions  even  agaiust  Heaven,  which  in  reflection  alarmed 
her,  and  produced  a  still  deeper  sense  of  internal  evil. 

The  conviction  of  urgent  necessity  pressed  upon  her 
unremittingly;  she  felt  there  was  absolutely  one  great 
object  to  be  obtained.^  She  had  no  temptation  to  subside 
into  a  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  her  uniformly  virtuous 
conduct,  and  to  disown  the  sovereign  claims  of  G-od  upon 
the  heart.  She  felt  that  there  was  the  essential  state,  of  the 
character  as  towards  him.  And  she  was  a  keen  inspector 
and  severe  judge  of  the  evil  that  was  there.  Even  the 
pride  which  she  had  to  deplore  was  not  a  pride  of  merit ; 
but  a  certain  peculiar  spirit  of  independence  and  self-domi- 
nion, which  was  reluctant  to  sink  and  be  prostrated  in  the 
humiliation  of  feeling  herself  destitute  of  power.  Its 
severest  mortification  had  been  in  the  proof  enforced  on  her 
by  parnfal  experience,  that  she  was  unable  to  subdue  the 
inward  perversity  which  she  condemned,  and  to  compel  her 
mind  into  the  state  which  she  desired. 

This  mortification  was  a  salutary  part  (and  the  long 
unconquered  principle  of  a  spirit  which  had  never  leamt  to 
yield,  required  it  to  be  a  protracted  part)  of  the  discipline 
to  bring  her  down  to  the  complete  surrender  of  every  \in(i 
of  self-sufficiency,  and  to  a  sole  reliance  on  the  Divine 
power  and  mercy,  with  a  simplicity  of  trust  in  the  merits  of 
Christ.  Her  attainment  of  this  state,  happily  attained  at 
length,  was  gradual  and  slow ;  indeed  the  whole  process  was 
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painfully  slow,  both  of  her  yielding  to  the  subduing  power 
of  the  Christian  spirit,  and  of  her  admitting  its  consolations. 
And  these  consolations,  when  admitted,  did  not  mitigate  the 
severity  of  her  self-reproach,  for  whatever  she  felt  in  her 
heart  still  unreduced  and  unconformed  to  the  Christian 
principles  and  the  Divine  wilL  She  expressed  an  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  exclusive  trust,  for  all  here  and  hereafter,  in 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Bedeemer,  should,  in  imparting  an 
assurance  of  safety,  be  perverted  to  the  effect  of  soothing 
her  spiritual  cares  into  a  treacherous  repose  on  mere  safety, 
and  diminishing  her  concern  for  the  subduing  of  all  sinful 
dispositions. 

It  was  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Him  who  had  appointed 
this  long  and  hard  process  for  her  soul,  that  her  disease, 
without  ever  being  equivocal  as  to  the  fatal  character  of  its 
symptoms,  advanced,  during  several  months,  by  very  slow 
degrees,  and  that  all  the  while  she  enjoyed  the  most  quiet 
retirement,  and  the  assiduous  and  affectionate  attendance  of 
a  family  most  anxious  to  avert  ever^  disturbing  influence, 
to  alleviate  every  suffering,  and  to  mipart  instruction  and 
consolation  at  every  opportune  moment. 

In  the  decline  of  her  strength  it  was  very  natural  she 
should  be  reluctant  to  sink  into  helplessness  and  complete 
dependence.  And  the  insuppressible  vigour  of  her  mind 
maintained  a  surprising  power  of  even  bofily  activity  during 
the  progressive  debilitation  of  her  frame.  But  she  observed 
that  progress,  and  would,  from  one  week  to  another,  and  with 
a  calmness  increasing  with  the  diminution  of  power,  notice 
some  particular  action  which  she  had  been  able  to  perform 
a  little  while  since,  but  could  now  no  longer.  She  had  always 
been  an  animated  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
even  a  far  advanced  period  of  her  decline,  she  was  gratified  and 
exhilarated  in  being  taken  out  on  short  excursions  over  the 
adjacent  picturesque  country.  In  the  last  instance  of  being 
borne  towards  the  carriage,  she  suffered  so  distressing  a 
seizure  as  to  threaten  almost  instant  dissolution  in  the 
attempt.  And  then  she  seemed  to  feel  a  mental  pang,  from 
this  sudden  evidence  that  she  had  looked  on  the  face  of 
nature  for  the  last  time.  But  it  was  a  transient  emotion* 
In  her  habitual  feelings  and  meditations,  she  had  already 
yielded  herself  up  as  belonging  to  death  more  than  to  life,  ^ 
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One  day,  having  been  at  her  particular  desire  left  alone 
with  the  physician,  she  requested,  in  a  tone  that  would  not 
be  denied,  to  be  informed  how  long  he  should  judge  it  pro- 
bable she  might  live.  Not  without  reluctance,  and  after 
deliberation,  he  named  the  i^rm  of  six  or  seven  weeks  ;  but 
intimating  also,  that  her  situation  was  such  that  any  day 
ftdght  be  the  last.  Her  friends  found  her  perfectly  composed^ 
on  returning  to  her  after  he  was  gone. 

It  should  seem  that,  though  it  was  religion  that  vanquished 
the  fear  of  death,  it  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  willing- 
ness which  she  avowed  to  part  with  life.  The  writer  of  this 
memorial  of  her,  congratulating  her  on  having  gained  a 
victory  over  that  most  natural  affection,  the  love  of  life,  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  her  reply,  in  her  easy  and 
unaffectedly  decided  manner  of  expression,  that  that  was 
not  BO  much  of  a  conquest,  for  that  she  had  never  been 
strongly  attached  to  life.  It  appeared  that,  in  the  bloom 
and  animation  of  youth,  with  flattering  worldly  prospects 
before  her,  and  while  she  was  the  object  of  the  affection  and 
admiration  of  her  Mends,  she  had  never  been  sanguine  and 
romantic  as  to  the  possible  felicities  of  the  human  lot  on 
earth.  The  tendency  so  natural  to  youth,  to  indulge  a  warm 
presumption  of  those  possibilities,  had  in  her  been  repressed, 
partly  by  a  clear-sighted  observation  of  the  actual  conditions 
of  lite ;  among  wmch,  she  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  on 
the  subject,  she  had  never  seen  the  example  of  one  which 
she  could  have  been  willing  to  accept  for  her  own. 

When  such  an  estimate,  formed  even  in  health,  of  the 
prospects  of  life  in  this  world,  was  combined  in  far  advanced 
sickness  with  the  deliberate  hope  of  a  better,  it  was  not 
wonderful  to  observe  the  unhesitating,  the  remarkably 
absolute  though  quiet  manner,  in  which  she  spontaneously 
said  she  would  not,  supposing  it  were  possible  and  could  be 
offered  to  her,  return  to  that  life  from  which  she  was 
receding ;  the  only  regret  which  she  expressed  being,  that 
hers  should  have  been  a  life  in  which  there  had  been  so  little 
service  to  God. 

The  acceleration  of  disease  and  debility,  in  the  last  few 
weeks,  subjected  her  to  severe  suffering,  from  violent  cough, 
laboriousness  of  breathing,  the  difficidi^  of  speaking,  and 
the  restlessness  of  frequent  feverish  agitation,  all  pressing 
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on  the  feebleness  of  an  exhausted  frame,  and  causing  also, 
what  she  painfiilly  felt,  an  inability  for  any  continued  exer- 
cise of  thought.  And  there  were  moments  of  insuppressible 
irritability,  which  was  deplored  with  a  bitterness  of  self- 
reproach  which  her  friends  regretted  as  excessive.  There 
was  no  wane  of  the  clearness  and  active  yower  of  her 
faculties.  There  was  the  same  quick  perception,  acuteness 
of  distinction,  and  versatility  of  observation,  with  occasional 
pleasing  sparkles  of  vivacity,  and  with  the  most  prompt 
excitability  to  intellectual  discourse,  in  the  intervals  of 
somewhat  remitted  suffering;  though  this  would  be  too 
often  at  the  cost  of  aggravating  the  return  of  that  suffering. 
The  discriminative  quality  of  her  observations  and  questions 
required  no  small  effort  of  mind  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  to  reply, 

Her  kind  and  grateful  affections,  as  occasions  called  them 
forth,  seemed  to  become  more  warmly  manifested.  But 
what  gratified  her  pious  attendants  the  most  was,  that  she 
was  at  length  set  much  at  liberty  jfrom  that  reserve  which 
had  so  long  obstructed  their  intimate  knowledge  of  her 
religious  feelings.  She  ingenuously  disclosed  various  par- 
ticidars  of  the  past  state  of  her  mind,  spoke  with  freedom 
and  simplicity  of  her  present  entire  dependence,  as  a  guilty 
and  humbled  being,  on  the  Divine  mercy,  as  obtained  alone 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  expressed  a  calm 
and  brighteniag  hope  of  happiness  hereafter, — a  happiness 
of  which  the  essential  principle  would  be,  a  deliverance, 
complete  and  eternal,  from  aU  that  places  the  soul  out  of 
harmony  with  Q-od. 

She  testified  thankfulness  for  her  long  sickness  itself,  and 
for  those  attendant  circumstances  of  it  which  had  been  so 
favourable  for  the  course  of  discipline  through  which  she 
had  been  conducted.  Her  directions  for  the  disposal  of 
some  little  concerns,  her  recollections  of  the  kindness  of 
various  friends,  her  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  survivors,  her 
references  to  the  truths  and  consolations  of  religion,  her 
notice  of  surrounding  occurrences,  were  all  expressed  as  in 
the  explicit  anticipation  of  the  impending  change.  She 
beheld  the  vision  of  another  world  growing,  in  each  brief 
lapse  of  time,  more  plainly  discernible  through  the  shades 
of  death ;  and  was  waiting,  in  expectation  and  in  readiness, 
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for  the  signal.  She  retained  an  undiminished  exercise  of 
intellect,  the  most  perfect  presence  of  mind,  in  her  latest 
hours.  In  nearly  the  last,  her  devout  sentiments  toward 
the  Supreme  Benefactor  were  mingled  with  kindness  toward 
the  mortal  friends  she  was  going  to  leave ;  and  she  named 
with  affectionate  gratitude  those  who  had  endeayoured  to  aid 
her  preparation  for  this  final  scene.  As  she  felt  the  struggle 
of  the  fiving  principle  fast  subsiding,  and  when  the  power 
of  utterance  was  on  the  point  of  wholly  failing,  she  observed, 
(and  repeated  the  expression  "  Once  to  die ! ")  how  truly 
this  was  the  mysterious  act  of  dying.  Afber  every  attempt 
to  speak  had  ceased,  and  her  eyes  had  closed,  a  few  moments 
before  the  last  perceptible  breathing,  she  made,  by  a  gentle 
movement  of  her  hand,  a  sign  which  her  attendants  peidectly 
understood  as  expressive  of  her  adieu. 

The  earthly  form,  as  soon  as  the  spirit  was  fled,  appeared 
reduced  almost  to  a  shadow.  Life  had  been  protracted, 
through  the  energy  of  that  spirit,  till  the  extreme  resources 
of  animal  nature  were  consumed. 

The  deep  regrets  of  the  affectionate  relatives  for  the  loss 
of  such  a  being  were  consoled  by  the  benignant  light  of 
Heaven,  which  had  thus  been  shed  on  the  concluding  period 
of  her  life ;  for  amidst  their  sorrow  they  could  rejoice  in  the 
assurance  that,  through  the  sovereign  efficacy  of  Divine 
^race  and  the  atoning  sacrifice,  she  is  ^one  to  a  world  where 
it  will  be  unspeakable  delight  to  meet  her  again. 

Within  a  short  time  of  her  death,  she  requested  her 
favourite  aunt,  who  was  alone  attending  on  her,  to  enforce 
it,  as  from  her,  on  her  younger  sisters,  "  that  they  apply 

themselves  to  the  great  concern  while  " .   Here  she  was 

stopped  by  a  cough  and  extreme  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
her  aunt  finished  the  sentence  for  her  by  saying,  "  wfile  in 
their  youth."  As  soon  as  she  recovered  the  power  of  speak- 
ing, she  said,  very  pointedly,  "  No — ^while  in  their  health ; "  • 
signifying  that  that  was  a  more  uncertain,  and  might  be  a 
much*  more  transient  thing,  than  even  their  youth. 
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LETTEE8 

FBO^  MB.  rOSTSB  TO  MISS  8A.VNDSB8. 


Siapkton,  September  11, 1824. 
Mt  dbab  YOTTsa  FEiBin), — ^When  I  tell  you  that  almost 
from  your  childhood  I  have  taken  an  unusual  degree  of 
interest  in  your  character,  and  that  since  you  approached  to 
maturity  I  have  been  gratified  in  being  regarded  by  you  as 
one  of  your  sincerest  mends,  you  will  allow  my  claim  to  the 
right  of  expressing  to  you  the  deep  concern  which  I  share 
with  your  most  excellent  relatives,  for  your  present  state  of 
languor  and  increasing  illness.  Your  return  to  your  Mends 
was  looked  for  with  very  different  anticipations.  We  hoped 
to  see  you  in  firm  health,  with  a  vigour  fitted,  as  we  were 
sure  it  would  have  been  devoted,  to  the  zealous  prosecution 
of  every  valuable  improvement,  and  with  the  prospects  of 
life  extending  before  you;  and  you  would  yourself  quite 
naturally  entertain  some  pleasing  and  youtMul  visions  in 
relation  to  those  prospects. — ^But,  Miss  Sarah,  I  think,  I 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  believing  that  you  were  never  be- 
guiled, in  any  such  measure  as  young  persons  generally  are, 
with  the  flatteries  and  delusions  of  sanguine  imagination. 
I  am  confident  that  the  fair  forms  of  temporal  hope  would 
often  fade  under  your  deep  reflection,  aided  by  your  obser- 
vation of  actual  human  Hfe;  and  that  you  have  fully 
admitted  the  conviction,  even  in  the  bright  morning  of  life, 
that  it  is  really  true — ^what  the  warnings  of  religion,  and  the 
testimony  of  experience  constantly  affirm  to  us — ^that  a  pro- 
found sense  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  attends 
^on  all  that  this  world  has  to  give.  And  to  a  mind  like  yours 
*the  solemn  idea  will,  inevitably,  have  often  presented  itself, 
— as  one  which  it  were  perfect  folly  to  endeavour  to  exclude 
and  forget, — ^that  the  end  will  come,  and  that  the  inter- 
mediate time  will  at  the  longest  soon  pass  away.  Therefore, 
a  state  of  sickness  and  sufiering  does  not  come  on  you,  as  it 
would  on  the  gay  and  thoughtless  young  persons  as  a  mere 
sad  surprise,  a  melancholy  blast  of  every  cherished  interest 
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and  hope,  a  disappointment  of  all  your  anticipations.  It 
comes  as  that  which  many  a  serious  reflection  has  admonished 
you  might  come — ^might  come  even,  thus  prematurely.  And 
it  is  most  consolatory  to  your  friends  to  have  reason  to 
believe  that  these  reflections  have  been  made  conducive, 
under  the  Divine  instruction^  to  prepare  you  for  the  visita- 
tion. 

My  dear  young  friend,  it  would  have  been  delightful  to 
all  that  best  know  your  value,  and  the  very  uncommon 
measure  of  mental  endowment  that  Heaven  has  conferred 
on  you,  to  see  you  advancing  in  every  virtue  and  estimable 
attainment,  progressively  exemplifying  the  power  of  reli- 
^on,  and  enjoying  its  happiness,  and  exertii^  a  beneficent 
influence  on  all  around  you,  with  a  prospect  of  your  long 
surviving  all  of  us  your  elder  friends.  But  if  Me^  who  is 
the  Sovereign  and  gracious  Disposer  of  our  life  and  all 
our  interests,  has  determined  otherwise,  it  is,  indeed  Miss 
Sarah,  U  is  because  that  mil  he  better  ;  and  you  yourself  will 
know  and  pronounce  it  to  be  better.  0\  it  is  better  to  be 
a  happy  and  immortal  bein^f  in  the  presence  and  enjoyment 
of  the  infinite  good,  and  mmgling  m  the  society  of  angelic 
spirits,  and  of  the  "  spirits  of  the  just"  that  are  already  asso- 
ciated with  them,  than  to  stay  in  this  world,  in  even  the 
happiest  lot  that  Providence  ever  allots  to  the  most  favoured 
of  mortals.  To  make  a  complete,  final,  triumphant  escape 
from  all  the  evils  of  our  degraded  and  afflicted  nature,  and 
this  melancholy  world ;  to  be  clearly  and  for  ever  beyond 
the  region,  and  beyond  all  possibility,  of  sin  and  sorrow — 
this  is  worth  resigning  all  on  earth  to  attain.  It  is  worth 
resigniiag  every  imagined  felicity  on  earth  that  you,  Sarah, 
ever  ventured,  in  the  most  sanguine  moment  of  your  mu- 
sings and  hopes,  to  picture  to  yourself  as  possible  to  your 
attainment  in  this  world. 

Your  pious  and  estimable  father  is  now  inconceivably 
happier  than  all  whom  he  left  behind.  And  if  you  be  pre- 
maturely called  (as  human  judgment  accounts  premature) 
to  go  where  he  is  gone,  you  wiU  look  back  on  the  moment 
of  removal  with  a  divine  delight ;  and  not  all  that  is  the 
most  desirable  and  noble  on  earth  will  raise  in  your  happy 
spirit  one  transient  wish  that  you  had  had  a  more  protracted 
appointment  here.     But,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  shrink 
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from  the  solemn  transition,  lest  the  grand  interest  should 
not  be  safe,-^lest  you  should  be  found  unprepared  to  meet 
Him,  whose  summons  is  to  be  obeyed  ?  Tou  are  too  reflec- 
tive to  indulge  a  thoughtless  and  presumptuous  confidence, 
and  far  too  well  instructed  in  eyangelical  truth  to  place  any 
dependence  on  merits  of  your  own.  That  truth  requires 
us  to  sink,  under  conscious  guilt,  in  deep  humiliation  before 
our  righteous  Judge,  to  faU  before  Him  in  self-condemna- 
tion and  penitence,  but  only  in  order  to  rise  in  hope,  and 
faith,  resting  on  the  great  atonement.  Living  or  dying  we 
have  no  other  resource ;  but  we  have  this  resource ;  and 
this  is  aZ^sufficient.  In  the  strength  of  this,  we  can  ap- 
proach the  Divine  Throne,  to  plead  for  pardon,  and  to  plead 
against  the  fear  of  death ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this,  how 
many,  on  the  very  brink  of  death,  amidst  the  shadows  and 
gleams  of  approaching  eternity,  have  exulted  to  make  the 
grand,  and  final  adventure ;  and  so  I  trust  will  my  young 
friend,  whenever,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  she  shall  be  caUed  to 
leave  mortality  behind. 

The  grand  point  is,  to  be  quite  in  earnest^  persistingly  so, 
in  applying  to  the  heavenly  and  Almighty  rower,  for  the 
communication  of  pardoning,  assisting,  transforming  grace, 
for  victory  over  unbelief,  and  for  a  happy  immortality. 
The  result  of  such  persisting  earnestness  is  infallible, 

I  trust  my  dear  friend's  mind  is  too  well  fortified  to  be 
pained  by  my  having  so  unequivocally  referred  to  the  too 
probable  issue  of  her  present  illness".  Xou  know,  Sarah, 
how  happy  all  your  friends  would  be  if  the  presages  might 
prove  to  be  mistaken;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  .cannot 
Qoubt,  you  are  aware  how  strong  those  presages  are  deemed 
to  be.  Tou  will  calmly  and  piousljr  prepare  for  what  men 
call  the  worst, — ^but  what  to  you,  if  such  should  be  the 
event,  will,  I  hope  and  trust,  be  infinitely  the  best.  Believe 
me  to  be,  my  dear  young  friend,  with  the  most  cordial 
regard,  yours, 

J.  EOBTEB. 
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My  deae  TOTJisro  Feieio), — The  kind  and  candid  spirit 
in  which  I  am  assured  that  you  received  a  former  expres- 
sion of  interest  in  your  present  situation  and  prospects, 
would  be  enough  to  give  me  confidence  that  any  renewed 
suggestions  to  you  of  the  same  serious  tendency  will  not  be 
unwelcome.  But  independently  of  this,  I  could  well  trust 
to  the  vigorous  character  of  your  mind,  and  to  the  habits 
acquired  by  its  having  often  been  directed  to  grave  and 
high  subjects  in  the  season  of  health,  for  assurance  of  not 
being  regarded  by  you  as  a  too  officious  friend  and  monitor. 
Tour  mind,  Miss  Sarah,  has  been  no  stranger  to  thoughts 
of  the  higher  order ;  and  the  conviction  of  your  judgment 
could  not,  for  years  past,  have  left  it  possible  to  admit  even 
a  transient  imagination  that  it  would  be  a  happiness  to  be 
able  to  turn  from  them  and  forget  them,  xou  are  not 
therefore  now,  by  the  departure  of  health,  and  the  receding 
of  life,  forced  with  a  mortal  reluctance  on  a  scene  of  thought 
fearftdly  foreign,  desolate,  and  uncongenial  with  all  that  you 
had  willingly  given  your  attention  to  before.  Be  thankful 
for  every  previous  monition,  every  conviction,  and  emotion 
of  conscience,  by  which  you  are  the  better  prepared  for  that 
deeper  seriousness  of  thought  required  by  your  present 
situation.  And  do  not  repine,  do  not  account  it  a  hard 
appointment,  that,  while  so  many  of  your  youthful  age  are 
at  this  hour  sprightly  and  volatile,  and  intent  alone  on  the 
vanities  of  sublunary  pleasure  and  hope,7^ow  are  summoned 
to  give  your  mind  to  an  employment  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance. Ton,  Miss  Sarah,  appear  to  be  now  approaching 
the  moment  from  which  you  are  certain  to  be  occupied  with 
great  subjects  and  emotions  for  ever,  and  you  will  feel  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  employing  much  of  the  perhaps 
very  limited  previous  space  of  time  in  such  an  exercise  of 
thought  as  may  conduce  to  prepare  you,  through  the  Divine 
assistance,  for  entering  happily  on  that  never  ending  train. 
And  ajlow  me,  my  dear  friend,  to  suggest  to  you,  that,  if 
you  shall  suffer,  as  may  be  expected,  a  progressive  debility 
of  your  frame,  the  mind  will  too  probably  sympathize  with  it, 
and  become  less  able  to  sustain  the  effort  of  fixed  and  pro- 
longed thought.     It  will,  therefore,  be  happy  if  you  rum 
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leave  nothing  undone  that  you  may  then  be  unable  to  do. 
You  are  not  surprised  at  this  explicitness  in  anticipating 
the  result  of  your  illness,  being,  I  belieye,  aware  that  aU 
the  fond  hopes  of  your  Mends  are  surrendered;  but  sur- 
rendered to  the  disposing  will  of  unerring  wisdom  and 
goodness.  But  yet,  how  dmcult  it  is  for  them  to  realize  in 
prospect  the  affecting  fact !  Last  evening  I  had  a  strange 
feeling  of  mysteriousness  and  wonder,  which  seemed  to  say, 
''  Ckm  it  be,  that  the  being  who  is  now  sensibly  here,  the 
present  living  object  of  so  much  interest,  conversing  with 
us,  and  listening  to  us,  will  actually,  a  little  while  hence, 
be  withdrawn  from  the  intercourse  of  mortal  society,  and 
from  the  world;  and  have  entered  iato  a  community  of 
another  order,  and  be  m  the  very  midst  of  those  realities 
which  can  be  unveiled  to  no  inhabitant  of  the  earth? 
Cf<m  there  be  so  vast  a  change  ?  and  can  she  not  be  delayed 
and  detained  by  her  Mends,  to  await  that  change  at  some 
period  many  years  distant  P  But  if  she  cannoty  it  is  because 
her  heavenly  Father  requires  her  presence  elsewhere,  and 
calls  her  away.  And  surely  it  is  because  he  wills  that  she 
shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  sorrows  and  the  sinful  influences 
of  an  evil  worlQ,---and  because  the  Eedeemer  of  her  soul  has 
already  prepared  for  her  a  happier  abode." 

The  assurance  of  this,  my  dear  Mend,  will  be  an  ani- 
mating consolation  to  your  mends,  when,  if  such  prove  to 
be  the  Divine  destination,  you  shiall  have  left  them, — ^left 
them  but  for  a  while,  for  it  will  be  their  pleasing  hope  to 
see  you  again ; — and  all  of  us,  if  it  is  our  appointment  to 
stay  here  a  little  longer  than  you,  shall  feel  one  persuasive, 
ana  attractive  inducement  more,  from  your  removal  to  the 
invisible  world,  to  carry  our  contemplations  to  that  scene. 
I  hope,  Sarah,  it  is  not  needful  to  repeat  the  admonition  to 
you,  in  terms  of  strozig  enforcement,  that  the  time  is  most 
precious.  It  would  indeed  be  so,  though  there  were  the 
probability  that  years  of  it  were  yet  to  come  and  be  ex- 
pended ;  out  how  emphatically  important  the  passing  days 
and  hours  become  when  they  are  apparently  approaching 
the  latest  allotment  of  time;  when  the  omens  are,  that 
there  will  be  but  a  short  interval  before  your  adieu  to  this 
world ;  before  you  will  cease  to  be  within  the  sphere  of  this 
earth,  and  these  skies ;  before  you  will  have  passed  beyond 
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the  region  and  the  time  for  the  exercise  of  prayer,  con* 
trition,  and  faith;  and  before  you  will  ^sel  the  mightiest 
evidence  that  you  are  actually  in  an  economy  new  and  inex- 
pressibly solemn.  The  relations  of  that  sublime  economy 
are  closely  laying  hold  upon  you;  and  it  is  the  dictate  of 
the  soberest  reason  to  be  solicitous  to  be  conformed  and 
adapted  to  them,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  enter  into  its 
reaUty  without  danger  and  fear.  And  think  in  what  man- 
ner the  employment  of  the  concluding  portion  of  life  and 
time  will  be  looked  back  upon  when  the  spirit  has  entered 
there ! — of  what  value,  of  wnat  importance,  the  earnest  con- 
tinued supplications  to  the  Divine  mercy  will  then  be  felt  to 
have  been !  What  joy  it  will  then  be  to  have  given  all  dili- 
gence to  this ! — to  feel  that  the  great  concludmg  labour  of 
me  was  effectually  done ! 

With  regard  to  what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  right  prepa- 
ration for  going  into  the  presence  of  God,  there  needs  no 
minute  theological  discriminations.  To  be  reconciled  to 
him,  to  be  at  peace  with  him,  to  enjoy  his  forgiveness  and  , 
love, — that  is  the  condition  for  appearing  before  him,  and 
abiding  in  his  presence  for  ever.  The  ratal  thing  to  be 
removed  and  destroyed  that  toe  may  be  at  peace  with  him, 
is  sin.  It  is  because  our  nature  is  depraved  that  we  are 
not  in  affectionate  harmony  with  him ;  and  it  is  because  we 
are  guilty  that  we  dread  Imn.  And  that  which  renders  him 
an  object  of  dread,  is  what  causes  also,  the  dread  of  death : 
"  the  sting  of  death  is  sin."  The  conscience  of  a  being  who 
is  solicitous  to  be  prepared  for  death,  and  delivered  from  its 
fear,  has  to  take  solemn  account  of  sin,  not  merely,  nor 
chiefly,  as  a  certain  measure  of  direct  practical  trans- 
gression, but  in  a  &r  deeper,  wider  character.  There  may 
have  been  but  little,  comparatively,  of  this  mdre  palpable 
form  of  guilt  in  the  life  of  a  young  person  of  virtuous  habits 
and  favourable  situation. 

The  grand  evil,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  deficiency  of  the 
heart  towards  GK)d  and  spiritual  and  eternal  interests.  It 
is  the  not  being  animated  with  his  love,  not  gratefully  and 
habitually  regarding  him  as  the  source  of  aU  gooci,  not 
acknowledging  him  as  supreme  goodness  itself,  not  thinking 
and  acting  constantly  with  the  express  purpose  of  pleasing 
him,  not  desiring  a  communion  with  him,  not  earnestly 
▲  A.  2 
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aBpiring  to  his  presence  as  the  greatest  and  the  final 
feucity ;  in  short,  '^  loving  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator."  Add  to  this,  the  not  feeling  a  restless,  unap* 
peasable  impaiience  of  such  a  perverted,  unhappy  state  of 
the  heaort,  and  an  indifference  to  the  grand  expedient  of  the 
Divine  appointment  and  mercy  for  the  redemption  of  the 
soul  ^m  this  state  of  evil  and  from  its  consequences,  by 
Jesus  Christ.  This,  all  this,  is  the  fatal  malady  of  our 
nature,  of  which  practical  sins  are  but  the  extreme  indica- 
tions and  results,  and  which  may  exist  in  sad  prevalence 
within,  though  those  external  iniquities  be  but  few  and 
slight,  accorcQng  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  world's 
morality.  It  is  here  that  we, need  pardoning  mercy  to 
remove  the  guilt,  and  the  operations  or  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
transform  our  nature  and  reverse  its  tendencies.  It  is  thus 
alone  that  we  can  be  made  fit  for  the  communion  and 
felicity  of  heaven.  And  these  all-important  pre-requisites 
are  promised  and  imparted  through  our  Mediator  and  his 
great  sacrifice.  How  important  that  we  have  a  profoimd 
and  afiecting  conviction,  that  these  blessings  are  the  aU  in 
all  for  us,  S)r  here  and  hereafter ;  and  that  we  '^  look  to 
Jesus,"  as  the  sacred  medium  of  their  communication,  with 
the  mitefdl  affection,  and  confiding  fidth,  claimed  by  him 
who  has  offered  himself  as  an  atonement  for  our  sins,  and 
opened  for  us  an  entrance  into  the  eternal  paradise.  With 
these  convictions  of  guilt  powerfully  impressed,  and  this, 
view  of  the  Mediator,  by  which  all  our  guilt  can  be  removed 
from  the  soul,  and  dissevered  from  its  destiny  in  the  life  to 
come,  we  shall  approach,  both  earnestly  and  ^'  boldly,  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  to  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in 
the  time  of  need." 

So  may  you  feel,  my  dear  friend;  so  may  you  impor- 
tunately petition  the  .Almighty  Power ;  and  then  you  may 
look  forward  with  complacency  to  the  final  hour,  and  with 
exultation  to  the  prospect  of  aU.  that  is  beyond  it.  You  will 
perform  the  last  ace&t  act  of  mortal  existence  as  one  who  is 
ascending  with  mgnity  to  a  higher  existence^  in  a  state 
whither  your  pious  mends  wiU,  ere  long,  follow  to  rejoin 
you.  I  wiU  confidently  assure  myself  of  your  friendly  sen- 
timent in  receiving  this  one  more  slight  testimony  of  an 
interest  in  what  you  are,  and  are  going  to  be.    _   . 
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Methinks  if  I  had  been  a  person  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
health,  I  should  have  felt  some  reluctance  to  adopt  such  a 
train  of  admonition.  It  would  have  seemed  as  if  I  were 
saying, — "  I  have  long  to  live,  and  to  see  and  enjoy  all  I 
could  wish  of  this  world,  but  you  are  soon  to  leave  it."  -It 
might  be,  to  apprehension,  something  like  assuming  a 
vantage  ground.  But  a  person  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  a 
greater  decline  of  health,  is  approaching  much  nearer  to 
community  of  situation  with  one  who  is  preparing  to  make 
the  last  surrender.  And  the  thoughts  which  I  suggest  to 
you,  my  dear  young  friend,  I  feel  the  necessity  of  incul- 
eating  with  all  possible  force  on  mvself. 

Believe  me,  most  smcerely  yours, 

J.  POSTBB. 


m. 


Mt  dbae  TOTJiro  Feieitd, — ^I  will  pesume  that  one  more 
short  expression  of  friendly  regard  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  you.  While  your  friends  feel  they  have  no  power  to 
arrest  and  detain  you,  in  that  progress  in  which  they  see 
you  still  retiring,  by  a  slow  gradation,  beyond  their  earthly 
circle,  their  affectionate  interest  will  Mthfully  accompany 
you  to  the  last,  and  will  follow  you  when  they  cannot,  for  a 
while,  convey  to  you  the  testimonies  of  it.  I  repeat,,  for  a 
while;  and  the  melancholy  sentiment,  which  would  other- 
wise sadden  every  communication  with  a  friend  in  such 
circumstances  as  yours,  is  alleviated,  is  sometimes  sus* 
pended,  by  the  pleasing  hope  of  attaining,  after  a  while,  a 
recovered  presence  ana  communication,  in  a  state  where 
there  wiU  oe  no  impending  event  to  threaten  their  loss. 
You  have  been  very  much  ravoured,  in  the  gentle  and  pro- 
tracted maimer  in  which  you  have  been  thus  far  conducted 
toward  the  point  where  a  new  scene  is  to  open  before  you, 
and  to  receive  you,  and  which  has  alreadv  received  so  many 
who  have  ''  sought  a  better  country.''  Several  months 
since,  your  friends  were  warned  that  they  were  not  to 
expect  to  retain  you  so  long.  The  absence  of  the  pam, 
and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  distressing  restlessness 
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irbkh  in  111JD17  inntamffn  attend  tiie  complaint,  has  aared 
ihe  likal  mndple  from  being  hanssed  and  lapidty  ez- 
liaoated.  lliiirpnTilege^  of  pidcmged  time  and  exemption 
from  lerere  mmanns,  htm  be^  a  Talnable  indulgence  to  yon 
from  tiie  Antiior  and  IHapoeer  of  life.  And  I  feel  asained 
iiiat  jcfa  estimate  it  aright,  and  are  availing  jonrself  of  it  to 
flie  moat  important  account.  Yon  hare  had  a  great,  a  yerj 
great  and  difficnlt  object  to  accomplish.  For  a  person  in 
the  yemal  animation,  yigonr,  and  prospects  of  jonth  (pros- 
pects in  joor  case  nnnsna%  flattermg),  to  come  delibe- 
rateljT  to  the  decided  position  of  being  willing  to  surrender 
life,  is  indeed  an  ardnons  aehierement.  A  generous  sym- 
pathy is  excited  at  sedng  a  yonng  person  ma^g  this  noble 
stro^le,  and  succeeding ;  a  s^pathy  of  that  kind  which 
we  ^1  in  beholding;  the  £iculties  and  yirtues  of  some  esti- 
mable being  brought  to  the  trial  of  a  new  and  formidable 
cnsis.  You,  Sarah,  haye  been  brought  to  this  hard  conflict 
of  the  soul ;  and  it  is  a  most  grateful  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
conmtulate  you,  as  I  am  assured  1  may  with  truth,  on 
haymg  oyercome.  It  is  a  high  attainment,  eminently  worth 
all  it  has  cost  you;  all  the  sickness,  the  soHcntude,  the 
serious  thought,  the  prayer,  by  which  you  haye  been  exer- 
dsed  and  trained  to  it.  If  you  reyezt  to  some  preceding 
period,  say  but  a  year  since,  and  make  the  supposition  that 
you  could  then  haye  been  warned  by  some  in&llible  pre- 
science, that  you  would  at  this  time  be  as  near  as  you  no^ 
deem  yourself  to  be  to  the  conclusion  of  life,  you  probably 
can  feel  that,  notwithstanding  your  haying  been  previously 
no  stranger  to  serious  consideration,  ^ou  would  have  felt 
you  had  before  you  a  fearful  difficulty,  m  the  attainment  of 
a  resipination  to  so  early  a  remoyaL  You  would  haye  looked 
on  this  difficulty  with  a  degree  of  dismay ;  like  a  trayeUer 
arriyed  in  front  of  a  yast  and  steep  mountain,  which  he 
must  pass  oyer,  and  which  he  yiews  with  an  apprehensiye 
and  anxious  question  within  himself,  how  it  eon  possibly  he 
swrmoumted.    Think,  then,  what  gratitude  you  owe  to  that 

food  Spirit,  that  has  enabled  you  to  oyercome  the  natural 
error  of  the  great  change,  to  resign  yourself  to  the  Divine 
appointment  with  a  Aill  persuasion  that  it  is  a  wise  and 
gracious  one,  and  to  look  with  fortitude  at  the  apparently 
near  approach  of  the  event.    Do  you  not  think,  that  this 
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is  an  incomparablygreater  attainment  tlian  an^,  or  aU,  of 
your  past  life?  Would  you — ^if  it  were  possible  such  a 
thing  might  be  placed  at  your  choice — ^would  you,  Sarah, 
deliberately  choose  to  be  carried  back  to  the  staln^  of  health 
and  promising  appearance  for  long  life,  but  with  the  loss  of 
what  you  have  gained  since  yowr  illness — ^the  loss  of  this 
resigned  willingness  to  part  with  life  P  If  you  would  not, 
you  feel  that  you  have  gained  something  letter  than  health 
and  life.  Yet  even  tUs  grand  advantage  itself  is  but  a 
small  possession  in  comparison  with  what,  I  trust,  you  are 
fiext  to  gain. 

Your  judgment  will  have  been  seriously  exerted  to  verify 
the  genuineness  of  the  principle  of  your  acquiescence  in  the 
Divine  will,  and  of  your  dehverance  from  tne  dread  of  dis- 
solution. You  have  understood  Christianity  too  well  to 
have  been,  at  any  moment,  capable  of  being  content  with 
any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  mere  Stoical  submission  and 
resolution  to  meet  what  is  inevitable.  In  reading  the 
speculations,  and  some  recorded  examples,  of  this  temper  of 
mind,  one  has  felt  to  be  looking  on  a  spectacle  hardly  less 
melancholy  to  behold  than  an  utter  thoughtlessness  of 
death  on  the  one  hand,  or  an  unsubdued,  insuperable  horror 
of  it  on  the  other.  For  our  attaining  stteu  fortitude  or 
consolation  ^if  it  can  be  so  named),  there  was  no  need  for 
the  Son  of  God  to  come  to  deliver  from  the  fear  of  death, 
by  dying  a  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  and  '^  bringing  life  and 
immorta^ty  to  light."  The  true  victory  over  the  fear  of 
death  consisting  in  a  good  hope  of  immortal  happiness 
beyond  it,  is  that  in  which  the  soul  is  fortified,  not  by  a  cold 
and  desperate  firmness  to  sustain,  because  we  cannot  help 
it,  a  grievous  loss,  but  by  the  contemplation  of  an  infinite 
gain.  And,  aocordLng  to  the  word  of  Divine  truth,  mightily 
seconded  by  the  inwud  consciousness  of  every  humble  and 
contrite  spirit,  that  hope  can  find  no  solid  ground  to  rest 
upon  but  the  efficacy  of  the  suffering  and  intercession  of 
GnriBt.  And  we  retuly  and  effectually  place  our  hope  on 
this  ground,  when,  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  perfect  efficacy 
of  the  work  of  Christ,  we  are  enabled  also  to  direct  our 
affections  to  him  as  having  accomplished  it,  and  to  desire 
and  pray  earnestly  to  be  interested  in  it,  so  as  to 
appropriate  its  efficacy,  to  rely  upon  it,  and  plead  it  before 
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tbe  tlirone  of  the  Divine  Justice,  renouncing  from  the  heart 
every  other  dependence.  This  sincere  and  earnest  desire, 
this  strife  and  application  of  the  soul  directed  to  the  great 
Source  of  mercy,  this  pertinacious  going  forth  of  the  spirit 
to  God  as  granting  pardon  and  justification  through  Jesus 
Christ :  this  is  the  essential  thing.  A  state  of  mind  truly 
and  prevailingly  such  as  this,  has  the  Divine  promise  of 
safety  to  the  supreme  interest,  though  it  may  not  always 
banish  every  trembling  apprehension.  There  may  be 
granted  to  this  state  a  more  entire,  or  a  less  absolutely 
complete,  sense  of  Mswrance;  but  generally  it  will  result  in 
such  a  satiafactory  hope,  as  will  predominate  on  the  whole 
over  the  fear  of  death.  May  this  happiness  be  yours,  my 
dear  young  friend,  in  advancing  degrees  and  full  confir* 
mation ! 

When  the  soul  looks  from  this  high  evangelic  ground  of 
confidence  in  the  Divine  mercy,  on  the  near  approach  of 
death,  how  changed  is  the  appearance  of  that  formidable 
power' from  the  aspect  which  it  is  wont  to  present  to  our 
timorous  nature !  It  now  no  longer  appears  in  the  almost 
exclusive  light  of  a  doom^  as  the  execution  of  an  awful 
sentence,  as  a  rending  of  our  vital  connections  with  the 
present  state  of  being.  True,  it  w  all  this ;  but  it  is  also 
something  infinitely  mfferent  and  better.  It  is  now  beheld 
as  a  mode  of  transition  to  a  higher  state  of  existence, — ^a 
painful  mode,  indeed,  and  of  alajrming  character,  from  the 
vastness  and  the  unknown  nature  of  the  expected  change ; 
but  perfectly  safe,  because  the  Almighty  Eriend  will  be  nigh 
to  answer  to  the  call,  "Into  thy  hand  I  commit  my  spirit,'* 
and  to  support  his  feeble  servant  in  the  last  conjuncture  in 
which  that  servant  can  suffer  or  be  intimidated.  It  is 
regarded,  too,  as  a  change  absolutely  indispensable  in  order 
to  the  attainment  of  that  to  wnich  every  pious  and 
enlightened  spirit  aspires;  inasmuch  as  without  some  such 
mighty  change,  it  is  impossible  for  the  spiritual  nature  to  be 
set  free  from  the  mean,  corruptible,  mortal,  elements  with 
which  it  is  mingled,  and  above  all,  from  sin.  It  is  plainly 
seen,  that  the  soul  must  go  into  another  state  of  existence, 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  an  eternal  innocence  and 
sanctity,  to  the  attainment  of  that  restoration  to  the  Divine 
likeness  which  wiU  bring  the  soul  into  affectionate  com- 
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munion  witH  the  Pather  of  spirits.  How  obvious  is  it,  too, 
that  there  must  be  a  change,  like  that  accomplished  through 
death,  in  order  to  the  eiSargement  of  our  faculties,  to  the 
extension  of  the  sphere  of  their  never-remitting,  never- 
tiring  exertion,  to  their  enjoying  a  vivid  perception  of  truth, 
in  a  continually  expanding  manifestation  of  it,  and  to  their 
entering,  sensibly  and  intimately,  into  happier  and  more 
exalted  society  than  any  that  can  exist  on  earth.  Some* 
times,  while  you  are  thinking  of  that  world  unseen  which  is 
now  an  object  of  your  faith,  but  may  soon  be  disclosed  to 
you  in  its  wondrous  reality,  it  will  occur  to  you,  how  many 
most  interesting  inquiries  to  which  there  is  here  no  reply, 
will,  to  you,  be  changed  into  knowledge ! — ^how  many  thmgs 
will  be  displayed  to  your  clear  and  delighted  apprehension, 
which  the  most  powerful  intellect,  while  yet  confined  in  the 
body,  conjectures  and  inquires  after  in  vain.  What  a 
mighty  scene  of  knowledge  and  felicity  there  is,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  die  in  order  to  enter  into !  Yes,  to  be  fully, 
sublimely,  unchangeably  happy,  it  is  necessary  to  die.  For 
the  soul  to  be  redeemed  to  liberty  and  purity, — ^to  rise  from 
darkness  to  the  great  vision  of  truth, — ^to  be  resumed  into 
the  presence  of  its  Divine  Original, — ^to  enter  into  the  com* 
munion  of  the  Mediator  of  the  new  testament  and  of  the 
spirits  of  the  just,  it  is  necessary  to  die ! 

I  hope  that  the  prospect  of  arriving  at  that  happiness 
will  animate  you,  dear  Sarah,  through  the  remaining  period 
during  which  your  mortal  friends  shall  be  permitted  to 
detain  you  among  them ;  and  that  in  approaching  the  dark 
confine  which  you  have  to  pass,  you  will  possess  so  effectual 
a  superiority  over  the  dread  of  it,  imparted  by  the  all- 
gracious  Spirit,  through  working  in  you  a  still  more  and 
more  confirmed  faith  in  the  Eedeemer,  that  your  gradual 
retiring  from  your  friends  may  have  &r  less  of  the  mourn* 
fal  character  of  going  to  bid  them  adieu,  than  of  the 
cheerful  one  of  inviting  them  in  their  due  time  to  foUow 
you. 

I  remain,  my  dear  young  friend, 

Tours,  with  the  most  friendly  regard, 

John  Fostxb. 
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December  31, 1824. 

Mt  deab  touwo  Peibitd, — One  more  of  the  great 
marked  periods  of  our  time  is  just  closing  upon  us.  To- 
morrow there  will  be  interchanged  an  inlnite  number  of 
expressions  of  felicitation  and  good  wishes.  The  year  will 
begin  with  a  profusion  of  gaieties,  conyiyialities,  and  amuse- 
ments.  And  think  how  many  hearts  are  fiill  of  lively 
anticipations  of  the  wants  of  tne  year, — ^how  many  minds 
busy  with  the  projects  to  be  accomplished  in  it.  Innu- 
merable youthful  ones,  especially,  are  indulging  and  re- 
ciprocating delightful  fancies  of  pleasures,  adyentures,  or 
attainments,  which  they  are  confident  the  coming  year  will 
lavish  on  them, — a  year  through  which,  and  a  very  long 
train  of  subsequent  ones,  they  make  sure  of  their  con- 
tinuance in  this  world.  Such  vivaeitieB,  schemes,  and 
hopes,  are  dilating  the  hearts  and  inspiriting  the  companies, 
of  multitudes  of  your  co-eyals.  But  you,  dear  Sarah,  are 
left  apart.  No  liyely  meeting  expects  yof»  to  be  of  the 
party.  No  projects  ror  the  year  are  formed  with  the  calcu- 
ution  that  you  are  to  be  a  participator.  Every  indulged 
thought  and  scheme  of  social,  terrestrial  happiness  leaves 
you  out.  You  are  regarded  as  bearing  the  signs  of  another 
destination — as  a  marked  victim,  m>m  which  all  are  to 
retire. 

But,  in  the  view  of  a  contemplative  mind,  you  become, 
from  this  very  situation,  invested  with  a  &t  higher  charac- 
ter. There  seems  to  hover  round  you  a  certain  strange  and 
mysterious  importance,  as  of  a  being  belonging  less  to  this 
world  than  to  another  and  greater.  And  a  fr^nd  like  me, 
with  a  strong  native  disposition  to  pensive  and  even 
melancholy  reflection,  and  now  by  the  decline  of  life  con- 
tmually  reminded  of  its  termination,  feels  it  a  fur  more 
interesting  employment  to  communicate  thoughts  to  you,  in 
your  present  situation,  than  to  share  the  intercourse  of  the 
most  cheerful  society  of  persons  in  health. 

Since  the  time  when  you  became  convinced  that  your 
life  was  approaching  its  conclusion,  and  since  you  have 
been  enabled  to  yield  a  submission  to  the  appointment, 
you  must  have  felt  yourself  on  a  strangely  new  ground 
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of  existence.  Perhaps  there  are  moments  when  jou  can 
hardly  realize  to  yourself  the  fact  that  the  case  is  so; 
Indeed,  I  cannot  sometimes  without  dif&culty  do  it  myself 
when  I  see  you,  or  think  of  you,  and  recollect  how  lately 
you  were  in  the  utmost  vigour  of  health.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  year  what  an  effort  of  thought  it  would  have  re- 
quired but  to  imagine  yourself  in  such  a  situation  at  the 
end  of  it.  But,  dear  Sarah,  how  much  more  it  surpasses 
your  utmost  power  of  thought  to  imagkie  the  situaticm 
you  shall  be  in  by  the  time  that  the  year  now  commencing 
shaU  have  come  to  an  end !  And  how  striking  to  think 
that  it  mil  be  an  actual  ntuation,  that  you  will  know 
and  feel  what  it  is,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  compare 
it  with  the  conceptions  previously  endeavoured  to  be  formed 
of  it ;  though  it  will  not  be  permitted  you  by  the  laws  of 
that  economy  to  convey  an  image  of  it  to  your  surviving 
fiiends.  But  I  trust  in  the  Divine  mercy,  dear  Sarah,  that 
it  will  be  to  you  a  state  of  such  felicity  as  you  will  be 
sensible  that  no  language  which  they  can  understand  could 
adequately  describe ;  and  then  it  wul  a^ear  to  you  ,but  a 
very  little  thing  to  have  died  to  attain  it.  And  then,  how 
far  will  you  be  from  all  regret  that  your  life  on  earth  has 
been  so  short. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  some  emotions  of  this  regret 
should  at  times  have  arisen  in  your  mind,  since  your  illnesa 
assumed  a  decidedly  fatal  character.  Without  indnlgii^g 
a  rebellious  sentiment  against  Supreme  Wisdom,  you  may 
have  suffered  many  a  deeply  painml  struggle  between  the 
fond  attachment  to  life  and  your  consciousness  of  the 
ominous  indications  that  you  were  losing  it.  You  may 
have  pensivelj  mused  on  vour  lot,  and  thought.  Why  so 
brief  and  rapid  a  passage  through  time  P  7F%  smitten  in 
the  opening  prime  of  life,  when  my  faculties  are  but  just 
reaching  to  maturity,  when  I  have  but  just  begun  to  mi^e 
my  experiment  on  the  possibilities  of  good  in  this  life,  and 
when  1  felt  an  impulse  and  an  energy  that  would  have 
carried  me  into  that  experiment  with  such  distinguished 
advantage  P'  Why  appointed  to  encounter  the  dread 
enemy  in  my  path  at  so  early  a  sta^e,  while  I  see  such, 
numbers  around  me  going  freely  on  in  theirs  P  Why  just 
show  me  this  world,  to  tell  me  that  nothing  in  it  is  to 
be  mine  P 
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Mj  dear  fiiend,  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  our  nature  for  70a  not  to  have  felt   some 
emotions  of  this  kind;  you  may  have  felt  them  at  some 
moments  with  a  bitter  pang.    The  merciful  Father  above 
has    great   indulgence    and    compassion  for  a  sentiment 
which  he  has  himself  planted  in  the  heart,  by  the  con- 
stitution which  he  has  given  it.    And  he  does  not  require 
from  his  fraiL  mortal  child  an  acquiescence  in  his  sovereign 
will  without  unfolding  to  her  in  prospect  something  which 
Will  be  a  compensation,  and  inmiitely  more  than  a  com- 
pensation for  what  she  is  called  to  resign.    He  thus,  as  it 
were,  sets  aside  his  absolute  right  of  sovereigntv  to  appeal 
to  your  judgment  and  your  gratitude,  by  exhibiting  to  you 
a  grand  advantage  to  be  given  you  in  the  mortal  exchange. 
Tms  sublime  object  of  hope,  combined  with  a  firm  faith 
in  his  infinite  wisdom   and    benignity,  is  the    powerful 
principle  to  suppress  every  murmur,  and  to  reconcile  you, 
and  much  more  than  merely  reconcile  you,  to  pass,  at 
his  call,  from  the  scene  of  life  and  youth  through  the 
gloom  of  death — ^the  transient  ^loom,  dear  Sarah — &t  how 
quickly  when  you  arrive  at  it  will  you  pass  through  it,  and 
beyond  it ! 

Besides  these  higher  considerations,  you  will  sometimes 
recur  to  that  (which  has  been  adverted  to  before)  of  the 
true  estimate  of  this  life  and  this  world.  You  can  itoto 
make  that  estimate  under  a  clearer  light  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  that  has  now  closed.  But  did  you 
reSly  ever,  with  a  confidence  that  lasted  any  considerable 
time,  represent  to  yourself  a  life  of  very  high  and  nearly 
continuous  felicity,  as  possible  in  this  world  ?  Have  you 
ever  seen  an  instance  which  excited  your  envy  in  a  very 
high  degree — ^an  actual  condition  the  exact  parallel  to 
wmch  you  thought  would  satisfy  your  wishes  ?  Or,  if  you 
have  seen  such  a  model  displayed  in  Jictiony  did  you  fail  to 
perceive  some  gre&tjhllaci/  in  the  representation,  when  you 
considered  for  a  moment  how  it  could  be  realized  in  actual 
life?  Did  you  ever^  for  an  hour,  for  a  minute,  seriously 
fancy  you  could  perhaps  select  and  bring  together,  at  your 
will,  alj,  or  a  verv  preponderating  majority  oC  the  materials 
and  elements  of  temporal  happiness,  and  combine  them 
into  an  actual  state  in  which  you  could  feel  an  entire 
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complacency ;  thus  constructing  for  yourself  a  state  of  life 
(a  state  to  be  real)  by  an  assemblage  of  what  seemed  to 
you  the  very  best  part  of  one  person's  lot,  and  of  another's 
and  another's  ?  Could  you  overlook  even  the  circumstance, 
that  persons  of  your  sex  have,  as  peculiar  to  it,  many 
things  against  them  for  the  happiness  of  life  ?  In  short, 
did  you  ever,  either  at  once  or  by  successive  additions  to 
the  ima&^inary  model,  sketch  for  yourself  a  condition  of 
life,  and  then  deliberately  say — "This  would  be  to  be 
deeply,  amply,  satisfactorily  happy;  and  this  shall  assu- 
redly  be  Teamed  in  my  advancing  fife  ?  "  No,  Sarah ;  I  do 
believe  that  your  youthful  imagmation  never  did,  for  more 
than  a  passing  moment,  flatter  you  to  this  degree  of  h&- 
guilement.  I  am  persuaded,  too,  that  in  the  recent  period 
of  your  life  you  could  not  have  ventured,  and  would  have 
been  checked  by  yonr  conscience  if  you  had  attempted,  to 
imagine  any  scheme  of  happiness  as  satidactory,  in  which 
religion  should  not  have  been  an  essential  part.  But  th<st 
changes  the  whole  theory  of  happiness  in  this  life ;  when 
you  admitted  that  into  your  scheme,  you  admitted  that  aU. 
temporal  felicity  is  most  imperfect  and  precarious,  and 
treacherous  too ;  you  admitted  that  this  life,  this  world 
itself,  "is  not  our  rest,"  is  not  the  scene  for  a  true  and 
elevated  happiness,  and  that  whenever  the  will  of  God 
shall  be  so,  it  is  even  better  to  die  than  to  live.  "When, 
therefore,  you  look  on  life,  with  all  its  possible  temporal 
felicities  as  denied  you,  you  will  calmly  estimate  what  it 
is  only  that  you  have  surrendered. 

But,  my  dear  Mend,  I  trust  that  such  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  mortal  life,  on  the  utter  unsatisfactoriuess  of  all 
sublunary  good,  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  fdUy 
ATTAINABLE  by  you  had  your  life  been  prolonged,  are  now 
become  almost  superfluous  to  you;  for  I  am  happy  to 
believe  that  you  have  been  enabled,  in  the  prevailing  state 
of  your  feeling,  to  make  the  surrender  of  your  life,  and  of 
i^U  that  might  have  seemed  possible  to  be  attained  and 
enjoyed  in  its  prolongation,  to  the  decree  of  your  merciful 
Fatner ;  that  you  can  say,  with  cordial  acquiescence,  "  Thy 
will  be  done,"  while  you  see  the  world  which  so  lately 
extended  its  prospects  before  you,  ngw  all  retiring  behind 
you.     Not  that  you  can  with  invariable  indifference  look 
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back  on  what  is  departing;  there  will  be  moments  when 
your  spirit  will  "cast  a  lingering  look  behind;"  when  you 
will  have  cause  to  wish  you  could  make  a  more  entire  trans- 
fer of  the  warm  interest  of  the  heart  from  the  life  that  you 
are  leaving  to  which  you  are  approaching.  But  I  trust  that 
you  will  be  favoured  with  Divine  assistance  that  the  habit  of 
your  mind  shall  be  that  of  looking  resi^edly  back,  and  with 
mtentness  and  earnest  devotional  sohcitucie  to  that  which 
is  before  you.  There  may  at  some  moments  arise  in  your 
mind  a  certain  strange  wondering  and  dubious  emotion, 
which  almost  questions  the  reality  of  your  situation,  that 
almost  prompts  you  to  say,  "  Oan  it  be, »»  it  a  real  truth, 
that  I  shall  be  no  longer  here — ^that  a  few  weeks  hence  I 
shall  actually  not  be  conversing  with  these  friends,  not 
inhabiting  these  apartments^  not  reading  these  books,  not 
looking  out  upon  this  scene  of  nature  and  human  existence, 
not  prayinff  in  the  body  to  the  Eather  of  my  spirit  ?  Is  it  a 
reality,  and  no  dream,  that  even  now  a  commissioned  angel 
is  waiting  his  great  Master's  signal  to  come  to  this  very 
apartment  where  I  think,  or  where  I  slumber  ?" 

But  the  solemn  fact  still  returns  upon  your  consciousness 
with  unequivocal,  unchanging  evidence.  You  feel  the  entire 
conviction  still  abiding  that  it  it  even  so,  that  you  will  soon 
have  left  these  friends,  these  apartments,  these  occupations, 
this  body ;  and  that  the  eyes  of  your  spirit  will  open  on  the 
messenger  from  heaven.  How  affecting  to  your  friends, 
dear  Sivah,  in  an  hour  that  is  to  arrive,  to  find  that,  unseen 
to  them,  he  has  come,  and  that  their  young  friend  is  gone. 
But  how  happy  for  them  to  have  good  cause  to  believe  that 
your  departmg  spirit  rose  up  in  a  sacred  transport  to  ac- 
company him !  And  while  they  cherish  you  in  affectionate 
remembrance  as  long  as  they  stay  on  esurth,  how  often  will 
they  indulge  a  profound,  contemplative  wonder  what  the 
nature  of  that  state  may  be  to  which  thev  will  rejoice  to 
assure  themselves  that  jrou  have  ascendeo,  through  your 
interest  in  the  great  Sacrifice — ^through  the  merits  of  Hirn 
who  died  that  penitent  believing  sinners  might  live,  and 
live  for  ever.  Think,  my  dear  friend,  of  Him  as  dying,  and 
having,  by  devoting  lumself  to  die,  conquered  death,  divested 
it  of  its  terrors,  consecrated  and  dignified  it,  and  transformed 
it  into  a  friend.     Think  of  his  having  enabled  you  to  call 
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death  itself  your  friend,  that  will  do  for  you  one  grand  act 
to  emancipate  you  from  all  frailty  and  mortality,  and  sorrow 
and  sin.  Fray  earnestly  for  an  assured  interest  in  that  death 
which  hath  so  divinely  transformed  our  otherwise  dark  and 
gloomy  destiny.  You  cannot  feel  gratitude  enoufi;h  to  the 
Divine  Benefactor  for  the  inestimable  advantage  \mich  your 
affliction,  and  the  solemn  anticipations  on  which  it  has  fixed 
your  mind,  have  been  made  the  means  of  imparting  to  you,  in 
revealing  to  ^ou  how  much  you  have  needed  of  enlightening 
and  sanctifying  grace.  It  is  well  that  your  conscience  has 
been  caused  to  speak  to  you  in  a  sterner  lanraage,  that  you 
have  been  compelled  to  become  sensible  of  corruption  in 
the  soul,  that  its  pride  has  been  shown  to  you  in  its  true 
character,  and  that  you  are  made  to  deplore  that  impatience 
which  would  complain  even  against  GKkL.  This  is  a  painful 
and  mortifying  manifestation  to  *you,  dear  Sarah ;  but  oh,  it 
is  most  aaluUaj  and  most  indispensable.  Do  not  turn  from 
this  self-abasing  view.  You  feel  you  have  a  most  direct 
interest  in  being  aware  of  all  that  there  is  in  a  mind  which 
is  expecting  and  preparing  to  appear  shortly  in  the  Divine 
presence ;  in  being  aware,  especially,  of  all  that  requires  to 
be  at  once  changed  and  pardoned  in  order  to  an  accepted 
and  happy  appearance  there.  Every  deeper  insight  into  our 
nature  is  sure  to  detect  still  more  and  more  of  what  ought 
to  extinguish  its  pride,  and  excite  the  most  fervent  petitions 
for  the  operation  of  that  ahnighty  power  which  ^one  can 
renew  this  depraved  nature,  and  for  an  interest  in  the 
merits  of  Him  who  ''  had  no  sin.'*  A  young  person,  with 
a  conscience  in  a  great  measure  free  from  the  charge  of  the 
external  practical  kinds  of  sin,  is  extremely  unapt  to  admit 
the  conviction  of  a  deep,  sad,  intrinsic  corruption  in  the 
soul.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  has 
been  for  the  very  purpose  of  aggravating  your  sense  and 
conviction  of  this  fact,  that  you  have  been  made  to  experi- 
ence a  delcMf  of  that  full  consolation,  and  that  imparted 
spiritual  strength,  for  which  you  have  petitioned  the  Divine 
mercy.  You  acknowledge  that  this  actually  has  made  you 
more  sensible  of  pride,  impatience,  and  the  mighty  difficulty 
of  submission  and  self-denial.  Is  it  not  well  that  this  in- 
ternal evil  has  been  thus  disclosed  to  your  knowledge  and 
conscience  P    Be  thankful,  dear  Sarah,  for  this  discipline  of 
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htuniliation.  And  persevere  to  praj  for  both  the  pardon 
and  conquest  of  all  sin,  as  a  preparation  for  a  world  of 
pnriiy  and  endless  felicity ;  and  while  you  do  so,  the  whole 
truth  of  God  is  pledged  to  you  that  you  will  have  the  joy 
of  final  success.  My  ever  dear  young  Mend,  in  time  and 
eternity,  I  remain  yours  with  best  regards  and  wishes, 

J.  EOSTEB, 


Monday^  January  10,  1825. 
Mt  nsAB  TOXTKG  PniEin), — In  seeing  you  last  evening  I 
could  not  help  perceiving  more  evidently  than  in  any  former 
instance  the  painful  oppression  of  your  illness,  though  I 
was  not  entirely  aware  till  afterwards  how  greatly  it  has 
been  aggravated  witlm  the  preceding  week.  After  so  con- 
siderable a  space  of  time  during  which  it  had  not  appeared 
very  decidedly  progressive,  this  too  visible  change  comes 
painfully  on  your  friends  with  an  impression  as  of  some- 
thing new.  Though  they  had  habitualljr  looked  forward  to 
one  mevitable  event,  it  had  seemed  possible  that  you  might 
remain  yet  many  days  within  reach  of  their  anectionate 
attention.  This  I  liad  myself  been  willing  to  anticipate 
when  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  last  day  of  the  departed  ^ear. 
I  hoped  I  might  yet  see  you  a  considerable  number  of  times 
more,  though  yet  well  aware  that  any  time  might  prove  the 
last.  But  now,  dear  Sarah,  it  does  appear  that  the  period 
appointed  to  you  by  Him,  in  whose  merciful  hands  you  are, 
is  very  near  its  termination.  Ton  can  believe  with  what 
deep  regret  this  conviction  is  admitted;  but  I  hope  that 
such  regret  is  what  you  feel  far  less  than  any  of  your 
friends ;  and  I  confidently  trust  in  the  Divine  mercy  that 
you  have  no  cause  to  feel  it.  In  this  acceleration  of  the 
malady  that  preys  on  your  life  we  regard  you  as  happier 
than  any  of  us,  and  happier  than  you  have  ever  been  yet,  in 
being  so  near  to  a  happiness  that  no  pain  or  grief  can  ever 
invade.  How  soon  our  dear  friend  may  be  at  the  very 
"  fountain  of  life,"  in  possession  of  a  joy  which,  if  it  could 
be  but  even  in  part  revealed  to  those  who  survive,  they 
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would  be  impatient  to  pass  through  death  to  share  with 
her !  And  they  will  humbly  hope  in  the  same  all-sufficient 
merits  that  she  relies  upon,  that  at  length  they  shall  arrive 
to  share  it  with  her. 

May  the  Divine  assistance  be  largely  granted  to  you,  dear 
Sarah,  in  this  your  time  of  most  urgent  need,  to  enable  you 
to  look  forward  to  the  approaching  hour  with  a  strong  and 
overcoming  faith — a  faith  that  most  simply  and  entirely 
relies  on  the  complete  atonement  and  the  perfect  righteous- 
ness of  the  Mediator.  Implore  the  heavenly  Father,  as  one 
of  his  children  that  has  not  many  more  prayers  to  address 
to  him  &om  this  dark  region  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  death, 
that  he  may  enable  you  to  go,  as  it  were,  out  of  yourself, 
and  repose  your  soul,  with  all  its  interests  and  hopes,  on 
that  perfect  work  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  It  is  a  c6mplete 
salvation  for  you  to  rely  upon^  independent  of  any  virtues, 
and  in  triumph  over  conscious  and  lamented  sins  in  your 
own  nature.  It  is  expressly  as  being  unable  to  attain  vir- 
tues and  graces  to  satisfy  the  Divine  law  and  an  enlightened 
conscience, — exactly  as  being  conscious  of  defect  and  sin 
which  you  condemn  and  deplore, — ^it  is  in  this  very  character 
and  condition  that  you  are  to  embrace  the  salvation  accom- 
plished through  the  sufferings  of  the  Eedeemer.  And  it 
comes  to  you  in  a  Divine  fulness  which  pardons  all  sin,  and 
needs  no  virtues  of  your  own  for  your  acceptance  before  the 
righteous  Judge.  It  sets  aside  at  once  all  that  you  can 
attain,  and  all  that  you  condemn,  in  yourself  and  of  your 
own,  and  gives  you  a  blessed  ac(juittance  on  another  ground. 
It  makes  no  stipulation  or  previous  condition  for  some  cer- 
tain established  degrees  of  one  virtuous  principle  or  another 
in  your  soul.  It  tells  you  that  all  the  degrees  of  all  the 
virtues  are  equally  incompetent  and  foreign  to  the  great 
purpose,  and  invites  and  conjures  you  to  cast  yourself  wholly 
on  the  all-sufficiency  of  Him  in  whom  all  fulness  of  merit 
and  righteousness  dwells.  It  avowedly  takes  you  as  defec- 
tive and  sinful,  notwithstanding  all  that  you  labour  and 
strive,  and  says,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  Gfod  that  taketh 
away  sin."  How  constantly,  through  the  New  Testament, 
is  it  represented  that  this  committing  of  the  soul  to  the 
merciful  and  exalted  Saviour,  just  cts  it  is,  with  all  its  con- 
scious weakness,  incapacity,  and  self-condemnation,  is  the 
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grand  point  of  safety  and  immortal  hope,  is  tlie  escape  from 
the  oppression  of  guilt  and  the  fear  of  death.  Oh  then,  dear 
Sarah,  do  not  es^anst  jonr  spirit,  and  afflict  your  heart, 
to  attain,  as  it  were,  a  self-commanded  state  of  the  mind,  a 
subjugation  of  all  its  wrong  tendencies  and  emotions  to  its 
own  absolute  authority,  at  a  pre'requinte  to  the  enjoument 
of  a  sense  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  acewtanee.  I  shalL  not 
be  mistaken  in  this  representation.  It  is  most  necessary 
and  salutary  to  hare  a  deep  conyiction  of  the  evils  of  the 
heart,  to  look  at  them,  lament  them,  and  strive  against 
them.  But  then,  it  were  utter  injustice  to  the  design  of 
the  Divine  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  for  the  applicant  to  that 
mercy  to  feel  as  if  bound  down  to  the  melancholy  task,  the 
desperate  labour,  of  acquiring  a  conquest  over  those  evils  as 
a  thmg  requisite  ts  obdxb  to  be  qualified  to  appropriate 
that  mercy,  and  all  its  blessed  consolations.  Oh  no,  my 
ever  dear  mend,  come  to  that  mercy  first,  and  last, — always. 
Come  to  the  Divine  Saviour  as  the  subject  of  those  evils, 
and  seeking  the  pardon  of  them  through  his  blood.  They 
are  the  very  reason  for  coming  instantly  and  continually  to 
him  who  died  that  the  humble  suppliant  might  obtain  for- 
giveness of  them,  and  the  almighty  operation  of  his  grace  to 
subdue  them,  as  &r  as  in  this  mortal  state  they  may  be 
subdued.  Implore  every  hour  as  the  primary  thin^ — as  the 
supreme  thing,  that  you  may  confide  yourself  wholly  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  then  all  the  internal  evils  that 
you  condemn  and  deplore  wiU,  as  guilt,  be  totally  and  for 
ever  detached  from  your  soul,  and,  as  harassing  enemies,  w^Ll 
be  partly  repressed  before  your  final  deliverance,  and  will 
be  triumphantly  escaped  from  in  the  mortal  hour.  And,  my 
dear  Sarah,  will  not  that  be  a  deliverance  worth  dying  for  ? 
When  you  shall  have  overcome,  and  shall  be  among  those 
that  "  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,"  and  shall  "be  without  fault  before  the 
throne  of  G-od,"  shall  you  wish  yourself  back  again  in  this 
mortal,  sinful  world  ? 

There  is  one  thing  in  which,  upon  the  representation  of 
your  estimable  relatives,  I  believe  you  really  distress  your- 
self greatly  too  much;  I  mean  the  irritability  which  you 
complaiu  of  often  feeling  to  a  painful  excess.  You  really  must, 
my  dear  friend,  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  this  is  owing, 
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in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  physical  effect  of  your  disorder 
— an  effect  which  probabl;^  no  person  would  escape  in  similar 
circumstances,  and  for  wmch  your  merciful  Father  will  have 
the  most  compassionate  indulgence. 

I  wish  extremely,  dear  Saran,  that  in  a  communication  so 
near  the  conclusion  of  our  intercouse  on  earth,  I  could  have 
found  language  to  ezpress  to  you  the  Christian  consolations 
with  more  vivid  and  vital  force  and  emphaisis.  But  I  pray, 
and  do  you,  Sarah,  continue  to  pray,  that  your  Divine  and 
Almighty  Friend  may  be  your  ins1a*uctor  and  consoler — ^he 
who  is  the  Father  of  spirits  and  the  Gk)d  of  all  consolation. 

If  you  would  indulge  me  in  a  momentary  reference  to 
myself,  I  would  say,  that  the  endeavour,  during  your  illness, 
to  impart  some  instructive  and  consolatory  suggestions  to  a 
young  firiend  whom  I  have  regarded  with  peculukr  partiality 
from  almost  her  childhood,  has  been  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting employments  of  any  in  my  whole  life.  And  to  the 
last  day  of  it  (which  I  now  never  think  of  as  very  remote), 
it  will  be  a  deeply-cherished  pleasure  to  hope  I  may  have 
rendered  you  some  real  service  in  your  most  important 
interests,  that  under  the  Divine  blessing,  I  may  have  con- 
tributed some  sensible  aid  to  your  looking  with  resignation 
and  complacency  on  the  mysterious,  but  most  undoubtedly 
wise  and  beneficent,  appointment  which  removes  you  so  early 
£rom  life  ;  beneficent  it  if,  my  dear  Sarah,  when  it  transfers 
you  with  but  a  moment's  interval  to  a  better.  Your  mortal 
friend  will  cherish  the  thought  of  not  being  lost  to  your 
memory  even  when  you  shall  have  ascended  to  that  nobler 
life.  But  I  would  hope  that  a  little  prolongation  yet  of 
your  presence  among  us  wiU  permit  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  some  times  more.  My  ever  dear  young  friend,  in  time 
and  eternity,  may  the  Almighty  bring  us  who  are  losing 
you,  happily  to  meet  you  again,  never  more  ^to  lose  your 
society. 

J.  FOSTEB. 
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YI. 

Saturday,  January  I5th. 

The  last  letter,  my  dear  frienid,  was  concluded  imder  a 
pensive  apprehension  that  I  might  write  no  more  lines  to  be 
read  by  you ;  it  being  written  under  the  strong  impression 
of  the  description  given  me,  by  your  affectionate  relatives, 
of  the  fast  increasing  pressure  of  your  disease ;  and  of  the 
severe  crisis  which  you  had  suffered  and  with  difficulty  sur- 
vived, from  the  attempt  to  take  one  more  view  of  the  face  of 
nature,  before  you  should  be  conveyed  to  behold  a  fairer 
aspect  of  existence  elsewhere,  before  you  should  open  the 
eyes  that  wiU  never  dose  upon  the  scenes  of  paradise. 

But  as  yet,  and  perhaps  for  a  little  while  longer,  you  are 
retained  within  the  relations  of  friendship  on  earth.  They 
who  have  felt  the  value  and  attraction  of  the  spirit  that  is 
preparing  to  leave  them,  will  regard  every  protraction  of 
your  continuance  here  as  a  most  welcome  indulgence  granted 
to  them.  But  to  t/ou,  my  dear  Sarah,  it  wiU  be  a  suffering 
period.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  you  must  experience  a 
progressive  exhaustion  of  the  strength  already  so  reduced, 
that  you  will  feel  often  an  oppressive  languor  and  restless- 
ness from  which  there  is  no  escape,  that  disordered  nature 
will  again  and  again  struggle  in  the  effort  for  life  and  breath, 
and  that  the  power  to  command  and  fix  your  thoughts  will 
often  be  suspended.  But,  reflect  what  it  would  be  to  suffer 
all  this  unalleviated  by  the  consolations  of  piety,  with  no 
sweet  radiance  beaming  on  the  soul  from  a  better  world, 
mth  no  sense  of  the  presence  and  benignity  of  an  Almighty 
Friend,  and  with  an  insuppressible  eagerness  to  retain  hold 
of  departing  life,  in  an  alternation  between  transient 
delusive  hopes  of  recovery  and  returning  despondency. 
Such  an  instance  occurred  a  year  or  two  since,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  case  of  a  young  person  who  was  sinking 
under  the  same  disease ;  and  her  religious  friends  thought 
they  had  never  witnessed  so  sad  a  spectacle. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  delightful  illustra- 
tions of  the  preciousness  and  power  of  the  Christian  Mth, 
that  it  can  enable  a  young  person,  arrested  in  the  full  flush 
and  animation  of  opening  life  by  a  fatal  malady,  to  resign 
that  life  calmly  to  the  will  of  the  all-wise  and  gracious  Dis- 
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poser — ^to  say  with  devout  and  grateful  acquiescence,  "  Thy 
will  be  done," — ^to  commend  the  soul  to  Him  who  died  for 
us  and  rose  again,  and  ever  Hves  to  intercede  for  us ;  and  to 
look  beyond  this  world  to  the  region  of  the  true,  and 
blessed,  and  expansive,  and  never-dying  existence.  Heaven 
grant  you,  in  a  happy  measure,  dear  Sarah,  these  elevating 
sentiments,  growing  stronger  as  your  mortal  frame  grows 
weaker.  May  your  heart  feel  tms  living  power  from  the 
Eternal  Source  of  life — ^these  principles  of  the  soul's  true 
vitality,  the  precursors  of  the  new  and  immortal  life — ^to 
soothe  and  animate  you  through  the  remaining  short  period 
of  your  abode  in  a  state  of  sickness  and  death.  But  still  it 
must  be  a  period  of  suffering  for  you,  my  ever  dear  friend. 
And  it  is  you,  you  yourself,  that  bear  the  oppressive  weight. 
Friends  sympathize ;  but  are  often  reminded  how  far  their 
sympathy  is  from  an  actual  identity  with  the  feelings  of  the 
sufferer.  She  bears  alone  the  languor,  and  pain,  and  agita- 
tion of  the  falling  tabernacle.  I  waa  most  forcibly  and 
pensively  struck  with  this  thought  in  seing  you  last  Tues- 
day, and  still  more  deeply  in  reflection  afterwards.  I  cannot 
express  how  affectingly  the  idea  dwelt  on  my  mind,  "  How 
solitary  a  thing  is  the  fatal  process  I " 

The  friends  who  are  habitually  near  her,  or  who  see  her 
at  considerable  intervals,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  suffer- 
ing of  their  young  friend,  but  they  are  not  as  she  is, — they 
cannot  place  themselves  in  perfect  community,  cannot  take 
a  real  share  in  that  which  presses  on  her, — cannot  remove 
any  part  of  it  from  her.  It  is  her  own  individual  sel^  still, 
that  feels  the  sinking  of  nature,  that  breathes  with  labour, 
that  is  forced  to  paimul  efforts,  by  day  and  night,  to  relieve 
the  vital  organs.  And  it  is  in  her  sole  person  that  she  is 
approaching  to  the  last  act  of  life. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  will  sometimes  have  had  this  con- 
sciousness of  the  solitariness,  the  incommunicableness,  of 
your  condition,  distinctly  sensible  in  your  mind ;  the  reflec- 
tion that,  whatever  the  persons  attached  to  you  may  feel, 
whatever  they  may  do  and  express  in  kind  endeavours 
of  assistance,  it  is  still  vou  yourself  that  feel  the  grasp  of 
the  fatal  power,  from  which  no  hand  can  withdraw  you,  and 
that  you  can  hold,  or  be  held  by,  no  mortal  hand  in  the  act . 
of  stepping  off  at  last  from  the  world.    In  the  silence  of 
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youp  thoughts,  you  have  said,  "  They  regard  my  situation 
with  an  affectionate  interest,  but  it  is  still  I  alone  that  am 
in  the  situation;  it  is  J  that  am  sinking  in  the  painful 
struggle." 

But,  dearest  Sarah,  what  then?  There  is  one  all-vital 
relation,  in  which  this  secluded  individualitv  and  loneliness 
of  your  being  and  condition  is  absorbed  and  lost.  The  Al- 
mighty and  most  benignant  Being  encompasses  you,  is  in 
penect  communication  with  your  spirit,  and  all  that  your 
existence  contains;  he  pervades  your  mortal  and  your 
immortal  nature ;  maintains  an  inconceivably  intimate  inter- 
vention in  it,  an  entire  perception,  and  an  entire  regulation 
of  all  that  can  affect  it.  He  involves  and  cherishes  you  in 
his  paternal  love  and  power.  It  is  in  him  that  you  live  and 
move,  that  you  breathe,  or  vield  up  your  breath.  It  is  in 
FTim  that  you  die — to  Hve  K>r  ever.  He  is  not  a  friend  that, 
while  near  you,  and  affectionately  intent  on  your  situation, 
yet  stands  separate  from  you,  as  mortal  friends  must  by  an 
insuperable  necessitv  of  nature;  but  esentially  dwells  in 
your  heart  and  soul,  and  in  your  body  too,  so  long  as  he 
pleases  to  retain  it  the  abode  of  your  spirit.  And  when  he 
shall  dissolve  that  connection,  his  love  will  not  abandon  even 
the  mortal  part  of  his  child,  but  will  watch  over  it  till  the 
appointed  hour,  when  he  will  recall  it  from  the  dust,  in  new 
life  and  never-fading  glory.  You  are  not,  then,  a  desolate  and 
detached  being,  dissociated  and  alone,  though  mortal  friends 
cannot  be  in  perfect  community  with  your  condition,  cannot 
sicken  in  your  sickness,  and  expire  in  your  dissolution. 
They  too  will,  at  a  period  which  every  day  brings  nearer, 
have  each  their  own  separate  experience  of  the  last  conflict, 
and  will  hope  to  enjoy  then  that  sense  of  the  presence  and 
communion  of  Him  who  is  their  life,  which  will  preclude  all 
feeling  of  solitariness  and  desolation.  And  in  thinking  of 
you,  Sarah,  at  such  a  period,  it  will  perhaps  be  more  pleasing 
that  ^ou  are  gone  before,  and  that  they  snail  soon  meet  you, 
than  it  would  have  been  to  have  left  you  behind,  to  follow  at 
some  unknown  distance  of  time. 

This  complacency,  this  predominance  of  sweet  confidence 
and  hope,  accompanying  the  sense  of  so  sublime  and  awful 
a  reality  as  that  of  being  surrounded  and  pervaded  by  the 
Divine  presence,  in  life  and  death,  is  derived  to  sinful  beings 
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solely  through  the  mediation  of  Him  who  came  on  earth  to 
bear  our  mortal  nature,  our  infirmities,  our  sorrows,  and  our 
sins ;  and  offered  up  his  life  to  reconcile  us  to  God,  whose  of- 
fended justice  was  to  be  propitiated,  that  his  mercy  and  love 
might  now  into  our  otherwise  unhappy  and  lost  spirits.  It  is 
because  our  Great  High  Priest  has  made  this  one  offering 
''  sufficient  and  alone,"  and  has  passed  into  the  heavens  to 
secure  our  immortal  interests  there,  that  we  can  have  con- 
fidence in  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  Power,  that  we  can 
come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  as  his  children,  pardoned, 
accepted,  and  smiled  upon ;  and  that,  in  our  final  hour,  we 
can  gratefully  exult  to  feel  that  he  is  most  intimately  with 
us,  that  it  is  with  him  and  in  him,  at  his  sovereign  will,  and 
by  his  conducting  and  ever-protecting  care,  that  we  pass  to 
a  new,  and  as  yet  unrevealed  state  oi  existence.  Let  then, 
my  dear  Sarah,  the  special  emphasis  of  your  petitions  to  the 
tlirone  of  Heaven  be  directea  to  the  point,  that  you  may 
have  a  lively,  affecting,  and  grateful  apprehension  of  the 
mercy  of  GU)d  as  manifested  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  be 
enabled  to  take  to  yourself  more  and  more  an  interest  in 
that  mercy.  Pray  that  all  which  your  conscience  feels  as 
guilt  you  may  be  emj)owered  to  throw  off  from  your  soul 
upon  the  perfect  merit  and  propitiation,  there  to  be  anni- 
hUated.  It  is  an  annihilation  or  guilt,  that  is,  the  condem- 
nation and  the  exposure  to  penal  consequences  are  reversed 
and  for  ever  done  away,  when  all  conscious  sin  is  at  once 
regretted,  opposed,  and  with  a  humble,  confiding  effort  of 
the  soul  transferred  to  that  vast  account  of  human  guilt 
which  our  Lord  sustained  and  bore  away  in  his  death.  That 
which  he  bore  away,  you,  my  dear  Sars^,  do  not  bear  as  a 
condemning  charge.  You  can  plead  to  the  Divine  Justice 
this  great  sacrifice  for  sin ;  you  can  plead  it  now;  and  will, 
I  firmly  trust,  plead  it  with  joyful  success  when  you  shall 
appear  more  immediatelv  before  the  righteous  Judge. 

This  doctrine  of  our  deliverance  from  condemnation,  here 
and  hereafter,  appears  the  most  conspicuous  character  of 
the  Christian  Bevelation.  ''  The  Son  of  man  came  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  manv."  '^  God  has  commended  his 
love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us."  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."     *'  He  hath  loved  us. 
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and  given  himself  for  ns."  "  There  is  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all."  "  By  his  own  blood  he  entered  into  the 
holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.** 
"The  blood  of  Christ,  who,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit, 
offered  himself  without  spot  to  Qtod,  shall  purge  your  con- 
science." "  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
the  tree,  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed."  "He  once 
suffered  for  our  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
bring  us  to  Qod."  "  He  hath  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to 
be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins."  "  Knowing  that  a  man  is 
not  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that 
we  might  be  justified  by  the  faith  of  him,  and  not  by  the 
works  of  the  law ;  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh 
be  justified."  "  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus.'*  "By  Christ  all  who 
believe  are  justified  from  all  things."  "  He  is  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  who  believeth;  in 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins."  "Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  There  are 
numberless  expressions  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  the  same  character. 
There  are  persons  who  revolt  at  such  a  view  of  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  hopes,  and  would  say,  "  Why  might  not  the 
Almighty,  of  his  mere  immediate  benevolence,  pardon  the 
offences  of  his  frail  creatures  when  they  repent,  without  any 
such  intermediation  and  vicarious  suffering  ?"  It  is  enough 
to  answer,  that  Supreme  Wisdom  was  the  sole  competent 
judge,  in  the  universe/  of  what  was  the  plan  most  worthy 
of  holiness  and  goodness ;  and  that,  unless  the  New  Testa- 
ment be  the  most  deceptive  book  that  ever  was  written^  the 
plan  actually  appointed  is  that  of  a  suffering  Mediator.  K 
we  could  not  apprehend  the  propriety  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  exercise  of  mercy,  that  would  be  no  valid 
objection.  But,  for  myself  I  never  feel  any  cUfficulty  in 
conceiving  that,  while  the  Divine  Mercy  would  save  guilty 
beings  from  deserved  punishment,  it  should  yet  he  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  honowr  of  ^tertial  Justice  that  an  awful 
infliction  should  fall  somewhere  /  and  that  if  a  Beiog  from 
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heaven,  divinely  generous  and  beneficent,  would  offer  'himself 
to  bear  this  infliction  in  place  of  the  guilty,  it  would  be  the 
most  worthy  and  illustrious  expedient  possible  for  even 
Infinite  Wisdom  to  adopt. 

I  will  conclude,  my  dear  Sarah,  with  one  consolatory 
suggestion.  You  may  at  some  moment  have  felt  a  senti- 
ment of  regret  that  the  shortness  of  the  term  assigned  you 
in  this  life  has  denied  you  space  for  rendering  an  active 
and  prolonged  service  to  GK)d.  To  repress  the  pain  of  such 
an  emotion,  consider,  that  the  greater  life  will  be  an  end- 
less course  of  activity  and  that  that  activity  will  he  all 
service  to  God,  and  service  in  the  most  high  and  excellent 
nature  and  degree.  In  the  figurative,  emblematical  repre- 
sentation of  Heaven,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Bible,  it  is 
said,  and  assuredly  without  a  figure,  "TTia  servants  shall 
serye  Him."  You  have  an  infinite  series  of  service  to  per- 
form for  Him  there,  to  enter  on  which  you  may  be  more 
than  content  to  quit  this  lower,  narrower  field  of  action. 
Once  again,  dear  Sarah,  I  commend  you  to  the  Almighty 
Father  and  Benefactor.  How  much  of  His  assistance  will 
you  need  to  support  your  patience  and  fortitude  under  the 
increasing  weakness  and  weariness  of  ebbing  life !  May  he 
impart  to  you  the  animating  sense  of  his  favour,  and  the 
still  brightening  hope  of  a  Iwppier  world.  May  you  enter, 
at  length,  into  the  fulness  of  its  joy.  And  may  I  one  day 
meet  you  there.  I  would  repeat  the  words  of  a  great  poet, 
in  a  valedictory  address  to  his  Mend : — 

**  May'st  thou  shine  when  the  sun  is  quenched ; 
May'st  thou  live  and  triumph  when  time  expires." 

My  dear  young  friend,  in  time  and  throughout  eternity,  I 
repeat  once  more,  may  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rest  on  you. 

J.  FOSTEB. 


vn. 


Thurfdajfy  January  27. 

It  is  extremely  pleasing,  my  dear  friend,  to  see  your 
period  of  appointea  discipline  so  much  prolonged,  and  to 
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tlunk  of  yoa  as  still  the  hearer  or  the  reader  of  the  expres- 
sions of  friendship.  K  I  would  once  again  repeat  such 
expressions  to  you,  it  is  rather  as  a  continued  gratification 
of  that  interest  with  which  I  have  done  it  so  ofben  hefore, 
than  from  feeHn^  myself  ahle  to  communicate  any  thing 
yeiy  sensibly  yaned,  or  more  appropriate  to  the  situation  in 
which  you  stand,  looking  forward  upon  so  grand  and  solemn 
a  prospect. 

The  conversation  of  last  week  has  returned  on  my 
thoughts  numberless  times.  I  was  gratified  more  than  I 
can  express  by  the  friendly  confidence  shown  in  speaking 
so  unreservedly  of  yourself,  and  of  some  of  the  sentiments 
and  solicitudes  wmch  your  mind  revolves  in  its  internal 
consciousness. — ^If  you  have  habitually  felt  a  difficulir  of 
being  communicative  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  to  me  nothing 
strange  in  the  least.  The  case  was  so  with  myself  in. 
youth,  and  has  always  continued  so ;  I  mean,  a  strong,  v^ 
strong,  and  invincible  disinclination  to  brin^  into  social 
converse,  with  even  the  most  assured  and  faithful  friend, 
the  religious  state  of  my  own  mind.  The  feeling  always 
was,  — "  That  concern  is  peculiarly  and  empnaticaUy 
my  own;  I  think  of  it  muck  and  deeply,  feel  its  vast 
importance,  but  etmnot  make  it  a  subject  of  free  commu- 
nication."— ^There  is  the  utmost  difference  of  mental  tem- 
peraments in  this  respect.  Some  persons  seem  to  fe^ 
a  restless  prompting  to  disclose  all  their  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions; and  when  they  see  a  quite  opposite  disposition  they 
are  apt  unjustly  to  interpret  it  as  an  unfiivourable  indi- 
cation. Your  mind,  my  dear  Sarah,  is  probably  of  the 
order  more  inclined  to  keep  the  deeper  reflections  and 
emotions  secluded  within;  and  it  is  not  a  required  effect 
or  evidence  of  religion,  that  it  should  reverse  this  consti- 
tution of  the  mind.  Only  you  will  permit  me  to  observe, 
that  whenever  you  do,  with  perhaps  a  degree  of  effort 
against  the  retiring  propensity  ot  your  feelings,  give 
expression  to  any  oi  the  deeper  sentiments  m  your 
mind,  at  occasional  favourable  moments,  you  impart  the 
liveliest  interest  to  }our  affectionate  domestic  friends. 
They  watch  with  habitual  solicitude  for  every  intimation  of 
that  internal  progress,  the  happy  result  of  which  is  to  be 
their  best  consolation  when  they  shall  see  you  among  them 
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no  longer.  They  entertain  a  grateful  assurance  that  all  will 
be  well,  eternally  well ;  but  every  expression,  however  brief, 
which  confirms  to  them  that  this  is  also  jour  own  assurance, 
your  own  good  hope,  reposing  on  the  Divine  Mercy,  is  most 
welcome  and  valuable  to  them. 

My  ever  dear  jormg  friend,  you  have  attained  one  happy 
and  enviable  point  of  advancement.  I  was  exceedin^y 
struck  with  the  calmness  with  which  yon  deliberately  said, 
"  I  would  not  wish  to  recover,  even  if  that  were  possible." 
If  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  so  young  a  person 
say,  that  this  was  not  so  much  of  an  attainment,  for  that 
you  had  never  been  very  ardently  attached  to  life,  I  did 
not  regard  you  as  the  less  to  be  congratulated.  It  was 
well  that  there  shotdd  have  been,  in  your  season  of  health, 
a  slighter  degree  of  the  fascination  to  life  than  is  felt  by 
youth  in  general.  But,  my  dear  Sarah,  it  is  an  immensely 
different  thing  to  be  able  to  avow  tlaa  detachment  where 
life  is  actuaUy  and  sensibly  approaching  its  termination.  It 
is  a  high  and  felicitous  attainment  beyond  what  that  former 
indifference  would  have  proved  to  be  if  it  had  been  sud- 
denly brought  to  trial.  And  what  is  that  to  which  yon  are 
conscious  that  yon  owe  so  great,  so  enviable  an  attainment? 
Is  it  not  that  you  are  enabled  to  yield  yourself  resignedly 
to  your  Creator's  will,  with  a  full  conviction  that  what  he 
wins  is  the  best  ?  Is  it  not  that  you  behold  in  the  great 
Mediator  an  all-sufficiencv  for  the  pardon  of  all  your  guilt, 
for  acceptance  before  Gtoa,  and  "  deliverance  from  the  wrath 
to  come,"  and  that  you  are  solemnly  desiring  and  praying, 
and  with  a  sweet  hope  of  entire  success,  to  be  enabled  to 
commit  your  sotd  to  nim  ?  Is  it  not  that  there  is  granted 
you  the  hope  of  a  happier  and  eternal  life  when  this  mor* 
tal  one  shall  be  resigned, — a  hope  which  breathes  peace, 
though  it  do  not  glow  with  the  delight  and  triumph  which 
you  could  desire  ?  Is  it  not,  my  dear  frigid,  through  the 
efficacy  of  these  Divine  resources  that  you  can  maintain  a 
decided  willingness  to  surrender  all  on  earth,  and  are  wait- 
ing to  hear  the  voice  of  Him  who  has  "  the  keys  of  death 
and  the  invisible  world?"  My  dear  Sartdi,  be  thankful 
for  even  the  imperfect  and  partial  efficacy  of  these  *'  powers 
of  the  world  to  come ;"  and  pray  in  patient  fSaith  for  a  con- 
tinual augmentation  of  their  sacred  influence.    Eor  there  is 
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no  point  of  necessary  limitation  in  the  measure  in  wluch  tlie 
efficacious  power  of  Christianitj  may  be  experienced,  both 
in  its  consolatory  and  animating  operation,  and  in  its  cor- 
rective one.    In  the  Divine  revelation  there  is  no  one 
character  that  you  are  more  certain  that  you  perceive  than 
a  spirit  of  promise — ^a  continual  and  often  emphatic  repeti- 
tion of  assurance,  that  those  who  sincerely  seek  to  obtain 
from  God  more  of  the  best  wisdom,  of  internal  spiritual 
power,  of  the  consolations  of  hope,  shell  obtain  it.    But,  at 
the  same  time.  He  who  has  thus  engaged  to  impart  the  most 
inestimable  gifts  that  can  be  received  under  heaven,  justly 
maintains  his  own  sovereign  discretion  with  respect  to  the 
gradation  and  the  time  in  which  they  shall  be  conmiuni- 
cated;  with  respect  to  the  measure  of  disciplinary  and 
painful  exercise  which  his  servants  shall  pass  through  in 
the  progress  of  attaining  them.    And  thmk,  dear  Sarah, 
how  jusUy  he  may  require  a  humble  patience,  a  prolonged, 
persevering  earnestness,  when  all  the  blessings  to  be  granted 
are  the  gifts  of  sovereign  mercy  alone — ^when  he  has  already 
given  so  much — and  when  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  will, 
in  the  whole  of  his  dispensation,  taken  together,  first  and 
last,  toward  his  persevering  petitioner,  impart  all  that  is 
indispensable  to  final  safety  and  victory. 

You  complain,  my  dear  friend,  of  the  imperfect  degree, 
the  slow  progress,  of  the  operation  of  the  religious  prin- 
dple  on  your  miud.  But  should  you  be  surprised  at  this  ? 
Should  you  wonder  that  you  have  not  been  suddenly  or 
rapidly  placed  in  a  state  of  full  conquest  over  every  inter- 
nal evil,  on  a  serene  eminence  above  all  painful  strife  and 
disquiet  of  conscience  ?  Eeflect  what  there  was  to  be 
done  for  you,  and  in  you.  Consider  what  it  was  to  be 
suddenly  arrested  in  the  prime  of  youth,  with  the  world 
opening  before  you,  and  by  its  influences  taking  possession 
of  your  spirit,  and  operating  to  assimilate  its  affections. 
Aud  perhaps  the  solemn  truths  and  warnings  of  religion, 
though  familiar  to  your  knowledge,  had  a  feebleness  of 
power  over  your  heart  which  you  may  now  sometimes 
reflect  upon  with  regret,  and  not  without  wonder.  In  the 
very  midst  of  this  introduction  to  the  world,  and  under  the 
influence  of  its  interests  and  prospects,  there  was  suddenly 
laid  on  you  an  irresistible  hand;  all  this  combin9.tion  of 
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sublunary  interests  was  dissolved  from  around  you,  and  the 
vision  of  eternity  arose  to  your  view.  Under  so  mighty  a 
change  of  your  situation,  tnink,  dear  Sarah,  whether  there 
was  not  that  to  be  accomplished  in  your  mind  which  might 
well  require  a  hard  and  protracted  process.  Should  you 
wonder  that  it  is  still  not  completed,  and  still  accom- 
panied, in  a  degree,  by  difficulty  and  grievance  ?  Can  you 
wonder  that  there  are  still  some  tendencies  very  imperfectly 
subdued,  some  mortifying  perceptions  of  a  corrupt  nature 
forced  upon  your  consciousness,  a  faintness  to  be  lamented 
in  the  best  desires,  a  slowly  progressive  ascendency  of  the 
Christian  spirit  ?  All  this  has  been  necessary  for  you  to 
feel,  dear  Sarah,  and  some  remainder  of  the  same  discipline 
may  not  yet  be  passed.  But  maintain  patience,  continue 
to  apply  to  the  power  and  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord,  and  all  will  ultimately  be  well.  What 
a  region  that  will  be  when  there  will  be  no  more  contest 
with  sin,  no  more  sickness,  nor  fear,  nor  sorrow. 

Once  more,  my  dear  young  friend,  in  time  and  through 
eternity,  I  invoke  the  Divine  benediction  on  you. 

J.  FOSTBE. 


VIIL 


February  4th,  n25. 
Mt  deab  Sabah, — ^While  your  heavenly  Father  retains 
you  here  some  lingering  moments  longer,  to  accomplish 
m  you  and  for  you  the  concluding  part  of  his  merciful 
intentions  toward  you  on  earth,  I  cannot  be  content  with- 
out conveying  to  you  one  short  expression  more  of  that 
most  deep  and  .friendly  interest  which  augments  as  we  see 
you  retiring.  I  wish  to  have  it  reposed  and  cherished  in 
my  memory,  that  so  dear  a  friend  may  read  yet  a  few 
more  lines  from  me.  And  I  should  feel  it  an  inestimable 
favour  granted  to  me,  if  I  might  contribute,  in  even  the 
least  degree,  under  the  blessing  of  Him  who  keeps  you  in 
his  faithful  care,  to  cheer  your  spirit  in  this  last  stage  of 
its  journey  and  its  conflict.  All  mortal  endeavours  to  aid 
are  felt,  by  those  whose  affection  would  offer  them,  to  be 
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inexpressibly  feeble  and  inadequate  to  impart  strengtH 
and  animation  to  the  soul  in  this  season  of  its  final  and 
greatest  trial.  But  the  happiness  to  you,  dearest  Sarah, 
and  the  consolation  to  your  friends,  is,  that  Se  is  with 
yon  who  has  all  power  and  goodness  to  support  you,  who 
loves  while  he  afflicts  you,  and  will  not  aesert  you  one 
moment,  but  hold  you  m  his  own  mighty  hand,  and  bear 
you  safely  throufi;h. 

You  are  sensMe,  my  ever  dear  friend,  that  the  painful 
Btrugsle  of  life  will  soon  be  over.  At  the  end  of  each  of 
the  rew  past  weeks  yon  have  been  conscious,  and  your 
anxiously  vigilant  domestic  friends  have  plainly  perceived, 
that  the  few  days  had  effected  still  another,  and  another, 
depression  of  the  force  of  the  vital  principle :  languishing 
nature  has  surrendered,  successively,  still  one  point  more., 
You  are  now  touchiuj^  the  very  confine  between  this 
world  and  that  mysterious  one  into  which  your  Almighiy 
Father's  voice  is  calling  you,  into  which  his  angels  will 
rejoice  to  bear  you.  Oli,  how  happy  that  you  are  not 
looking  despondingly  back,  with  gnef  and  anguish,  to  see 
the  world  receding,  and  vainly  striving  to  grasp  something 
by  which  to  retain  hold  of  it !  How  happy  to  feel,  that 
the  world  you  are  leaving  does  not  raise  a  distracting  and 
melancholy  conflict  in  your  soul  by  drawing  it  back  from 
that  to  which  you  are  advancing.  What  a  felicity,  that 
you  can  complacently,  and  without  a  murmur,  without,  at 
least,  any  thing  more  than  a  momentary  and  natural  emo- 
tion, resign  the  world,  and  youth,  and  life,  with  all  the 
sublunary  activities  of  a  vigorous  and  enlarging  mind,  and 
all  that  time  appeared  to  be  promising  you ;  and  can  give 
your  immortal  Doing  up  to  Him  who  will  translate  it  to  a 
better  and  happier  economy. 

But  still,  my  dear  Sarah,  you  feel  a  disquietude  of  heart, 
from  not  experiencing  the  complete  influence  of  religion  in 
imparting  a  fulness  of  consolation,  in  animating  the  affec- 
tions toward  Gbd  and  eternal  realities,  and  raising  you  to 
a  strong  confidence  of  faith.  You  are,  perhaps,  sometimes 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  your  prayers  to  the  throne  of 
Heaven  have  been  accepted.  ITow,  it  is  right  that  you 
should  regret  a  deficiency  of  the  blessed  influence,  that  you 
should  implore  that  Q-od  would  lift  up  upon  you,  without  a 
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cloud,  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  grant  jovl,  at  happy 
intervals  at  least,  to  enjoy  strong  consolation  in  having  fled 
to  the  refuge  set  before  you, — at  mtervaU,  for  a  malady  that 
so  crushes  the  body  will  often,  unless  almost  a  miracle  were 
wroi^ht,  ineyitably  cast  a  shade  over  the  mind.  A  measure 
of  this  joy  of  faith  and  hope  is  truly  a  blessing  to  be  desired 
and  implored,  both  for  your  own  support,  my  dear  Sarah, 
and  that  you  may  leave  a  happy  testimony  for  the  consola- 
tion of  your  friends.  You  will  please  vour  heavenly  Father 
by  praying  that  he  would  make  it  dehghtfdUy  evident  that 
your  prayers  have  been  graciously  heard.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  do  not  deprive  yourself  of  the  precious  consolation 
which  belongs  to  you,  and  which  is  so  exceeding  needful  to 
you,  by  mistaking  the  tme  principle  of  the  assurance  of  the 
efficacy  of  vour  prayers.  The  true  ground  of  this  assurance 
is  the  inmllible  certainty  of  the  Diviae  promises;  that 
is  to  say,  the  certainty  of  the  Mthfulness  of  God  to  perform 
them  to  those  who  truly  seek  him.  Combine  this  certainty 
on  the  part  of  Gfod,  with  the  conscious  certainty  on  your 
part,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  do  sincerely,  earnestly,  and 
patiently,  continue  to  entreat  SUm  to  fulfil  his  own  gracious 
words  to  you,  and  this  forms  a  firm  ground  for  your  assu- 
rance, independently  of  the  degree  in  which  he  may  or  may 
not  fa/oow  you  with,  the  express  tokens  that  he  acttially  does 
accept  your  petitions.  If  only  satisfied  of  this,  one  thing, 
namely,  that  the  soul  has  with  real  and  persevering 
earnestness,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  sought  the  Divine 
mercy,  and  implored  the  final  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of 
God,  I  should  feel  an  entire  confidence  of  the  eternal  safety 
of  such  a  spirit,  however  defective  its  actual  consolations 
were,  and  even  though  it  went  on  to  the  last  hour  with  a 
great  degree  of  painful  doubt  and  apprehension.  Desirable 
as  it  is, — exceedingly  so,  in  your  near  approach  to  the 
mighty  change,  to  enjoy  the  most  sensible  and  animating 
numifestation  of  the  Divine  favour  and  acceptance  in  Jesus 
Christ,  I  would  still  repeat,  most  cogently,  that  this  is  not 
the  essential  ground  for  confidence.  The  essential  ground 
still  is,  the  absolute  certainty  that  God  will  and  does  accept 
every  one  who  sincerely  seeks  him,  whether  he  grant  an 
animating  testimomf  to  the  heart  that  he  does  so  or  not. 
And  are  you  not  consciously  certain  that  you  have  sought 
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his  mercy  with  a  real  and  solemn  intentness  of  soul,  and 
that  you  do  so  still,  and  that  you  shall  continue  to  do  so  to 
the  last  hour  ?  My  dearest  Sarah,  surely  your  heart  hears 
you  witness  that  tms  is  true.  His  favour,  his  love,  in  life 
and  death,  and  forever,  is  that  which  you  are  never  ceasing 
to  desire  and  supplicate.  You  even  desire  and  pray  that 
you  may  desire  and  pray  for  it  still  more  importunately. 
You  are  beseeching  him  to  fulfil  in  you  all  the  good  plea- 
sure of  his  goodness,  and  the  wort  of  faith  vdth  power, 
to  conform  you  to  lus  image,  and  to  prepare  you  for  his 
presence.  Surely,  my  ever  dear  fiiena,  you  can  say  that 
this  is  the  prevailing  mipulse  of  your  soul ;  that  it  is  so  in 
those  moments  when  the  suiSerings  which  oppress  the  body 
are  at  intervals  so  remitted  as  to  allow  the  free  action  of 
your  mind.  Then,  be  assured,  that  you  have  the  true 
and  solid  ground  for  confidence.  Best  upon  it,  Sarah ;  in 
himible  trust  commit  yourself  to  the  Divine  mercy ;  still, 
however,  not  ceasing  to  pray  that  your  Gk)d  may  impart  to 
you  a  more  animated  degree  of  consolation,  more  clearly 
disclose  his  love,  and  more  powerfully  draw  your  affections 
toward  him.  Do  not  cease  to  pray  for  some  such  happy- 
emotions,  in  the  intervals  of  your  suffering.  But  smL 
consider,  that  one  part,  a  difficult  part,  of  your  last  duty, 
is  devoutly  to  submit  to  bear  that  weariness  and  often  con- 
fusion of  mind  which  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  distress 
and  sinking  of  your  physical  nature.  M&j  your  Almighty 
Eriend  sustain  you  and  prolong  your  patience  under  this 
painful  weight ! 

But,  while  I  write,  the  thought  rises  upon  me,  like  the 
appearance  of  a  vision,  how  soon  you  wiU  be  passed  all  those 
disquietudes  and  sufferings !  A  short  while,  and  you  wiU 
have  emerged  from  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  into 
the  scene  of  glory  and  felicity  beyond.  Go,  dearest  Sarah ; 
go  before,  and  expect  us,  that  are  losing  you,  ere  long  to 
follow  you.  It  will  give  an  added  attraction  to  a  better 
world,  to  think  that  you  are  there. 

Once  more,  my  ever  dear  young  friend,  in  time  and 
through  eternity,  may  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  rest 
on  you. 

J.  P. 
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IX. 

Saturday  Night, 
I  am  wishing,  my  dear  Sarah,  to  add  a  very  few  lines 
merely  as  a  postscript  to  the  letter  sent  this  morning.  It 
was  concluded  somewhat  more  briefly  than  I  wished,  for 
lear  of  being  too  late  for  the  expected  means  of  conveyance. 
[Reflection  suggests  that  there  should  have  been  an  observa- 
tion or  two  more  precisely  directed  to  one  particular  view 
of  that  deficiency  of  consolation  which  has  so  much  shaded 
and  disquieted  your  spirit.  Your  expressions  to  me,  and 
the  observations  made  by  your  affectionate  relatives,  appear 
to  convey  that  the  chief  point  of  your  dissatisfaction  is  this 
— that  your  efforts  and  prayers  have  had  but  a  partial  suc- 
cess towards  subduing  and  expelling  what  your  conscience 
condemns  in  the  habit  of  your  miud,  and  in  its  occasional 
emotions  and  excitements.  You  are  discouraged  by  feeling 
so  much  irritabilily  accompanying  the  aggravated  pressure 
of  your  disease,  and  by  the  consciousness  of  too  little  warmth 
of  the  religious  affections,  too  little  of  the  devotional  sen- 
timent toward  the  oWect  worthjr  of  infinite  love,  too  little 
of  the  going  forth  of  the  soul  in  the  lively  apprehension, 
by  faith,  of  invisible  realities. 

Now,  my  dear  Sarah,  supposing  all  this  to  be  the  fact, 
even  to  the  utmost  degree  that  you  at  any  moment  pain- 
fully apprehend,  there  is  still  but  one  and  the  same  resource 
— an  application  to  the  infinite  mercy  and  power  of  God, 
All  this,  being  just  so  much  manifestation  to  you  of  what 
ou  cannot  effect  by  your  own  will  and  strength,  becomes 
lut  the  more  urgent  a  motive  to  persist  in  unremitted 
entreaty  for  both  {pardoning  and  sanctifying  grace  from 
Heaven.  The  conscious  continuance  of  .the  evii  but  imposes 
a  still  more  resolved  and  earnest  perseverance  in  application 
to  the  renewing  and  transformiug  Spirit ;  and  it  is  a  trial 
of  your  fidth  in  the  all-sufiiciency,  the  willingness,  and  the 
fidelity  to  promises,  of  that  blessed  Power.  Slay  that  faith 
be  sustained  in  strength  to  animate  your  application  to  God 
for  his  gracious  influences  upon  you,  even  to  the  last  hour 
that  you  shall  remain  on  this  side  that  glorious  kingdom 
where  faith  is  changed  to  sight. 
My  dear  friend,  in  attempting  to  suggest  consolatory 
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thoughts,  I  would  bj  no  means  adopt  a  language  which 
should  seem  to  make  light  of  those  conscious  deficiencies  of 
the  due  operation  of  religion  on  your  mind,  which  have 
caused  you  so  much  pain,  and  somel^es  cast  a  gloom  over 
your  hopes.  But  as  to  one  of  these — I  mean  the  tendency 
to  irritable  feelings — ^I  cannot  but  be  full^  of  the  opinion  of 
your  domestic  friends,  that  you  suffer  it  to  distress  your 
conscience  very  greatly  too  much.  Not  that  you  should 
consider  it  as  no  evil,  or  not  an  evil  to  be  endeavoured  and 
prayed  against,  but  it  is  an  evil  so  essentially  physical,  it 
arises  so  immediately  and  ahnost  wholly  from  the  morbid, 
exhausted,  and  harassed  state  of  your  body,  that  as- 
suredly you  may  safely  regard  it  as  a  comparatively 
very  small  matter  of  accountableness  to  your  conscience 
and  vour  merciful  Judge,  who  knows  and  compassionates 
our  nrame,  and  remembers  that,  as  to  our  mortal  nature,  we 
are  but  dust.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  most  exalted  piety 
would  in  such  a  physical  state  be  no  security  against,  not 
only  the  tendency  to  such  feelings,  but  their  actual  excite- 
ment and  recurrence  in  a  considerable  degree.  Such  piety 
will  strive  against  them,  will  regret  them  when  they  nave 
prevailed,  but  cannot  constitute  an  exemption  from  a 
mighty  law  of  our  feeble  nature,  which  makes  the  soul  so 
much  a  partaker  and  victim  of  the  sufferings  of  the  body. 
The  imperfect  power,  or  rather  the  experienced  impractica- 
bility, of  repressing  these  irritations,  with  wluch  the 
oppressed  frame  affects  the  mind,  is  a  much  less  serious 
evu,  and  far  less  to  be  regretted,  than  a  great  deficiency  of 
those  feeliogs  which  are  the  great  essential  elements  of 
internal  religion — ^love  to  GJ-od,  an  earnest,  grateful  direction 
of  the  soul  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  beneficent  Saviour,  the 
only  medium  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  and  a  solemn 
stretching  forth  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  to  the  grand 
interest  and  scenes  of  the  eternal  world.  Whatever  defect 
you  have  been  sensible  of  in  these  grand  primary  principles 
you  will  most  justly  have  lamented,  and  maj  still  regard  with 
much  deeper  regret  than  that  occasional  irritable  tempera- 
ment which  is  mainly  attributable  to  mere  physical  disorder, 
and  which,  my  dear  Sarah,  you  have,  to  all  of  us,  appeared 
to  regard  with  a  greatly  disproportionate  measure  of  self- 
condemnation.     The  sohcitous  desire  of  your  pious  relatives 
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has  been  that  you  might  less  expend  your  regrets  on  this, 
and  feel  them  more  directed  to  the  imperfection  which  you 
were  sensible  of  in  the  greater  points  of  the  Christian 
character. 

So  long,  my  dear  friend^  as  you  continue  a  subject  of 
mortality,  and*  of  the  discipline  of  your  heavenly  Father 
to  prepare  you  to  leave  it,  let  your  chief  solicitude,  and 
most  m[iportunate  prayer,  be  directed  to  the  object  of 
attaining,  throiigh  the  agency  of  the  Almighty  Spirit,  more 
of  the  love  of  (^d  shed  abroad  in  your  heiut,  a  more  affect- 
ing sense  of  the  mercy  of  Gbd  in  Jesus  Christ,  a  more  full 
and  cordial  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  the  Saviour's  media- 
tion, and  a  more  commanding  impression  on  your  mind  of 
those  stupendous  realities  which  you  are  so  very  nearly 
approaching  to  behold.  Oh,  how  striking  to  think,  dearest 
Sarah,  what  a  very,  very  short;  time  hence  you  will  be  in  the 
midst  of  their  unveiled  magnificence,  and  inspired,  I  trust, 
with  heavenly  rapture  to  find  yourself  there ! 

While  you  regret,  and  justly,  every  conscious  deficiency 
of  the  great  essential  affections  of  rebgion,  and  the  painM 
slowness  of  your  advancement  in  them,  you  have  still  no 
cause  to  be  discouraged.  The  viTAiiprinciple  of  safety  and 
hope  is,  that  you  woxru)  be  all  that  God  approves ;  that  you 
deplore  every  conscious  deficiency  in  your  soul ;  that  you 
continue  to  supplicate  the  favour,  the  help,  the  blessed 
influences,  of  the  GK>d  of  all  grace ;  that  you  strive  to  cast 
your  soul  wholly  on  the  merits  of  Christ ;  that  you  desire 
and  pray  to  be  conformed  to  the  Divine  image ;  that  you 
earnestly  long  for  all  that  constitutes  a  preparation  for 
eternity !  Who,  my  dear  Sarah,  could  have  wrought  all  this 
in  you  but  God?  And  he  is  certain  to  perfect  his  own 
work.  But  consider,  that  it  is  never  perfected  on  earth;  you 
are  not  to  expect  that  it  will.  To  the  very  last  we  are 
sinners,  who  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  Divine 
mercy  alone.  Do  not  think  of  making  yowr%elf  worthg  of 
that  mercy  in  order  to  he  entitled  to  rely  itpon  it^  and  appro- 
priate its  consolations.  With  every  imperfection,  with 
every  mortifying  conviction  of  your  inabilitv  to  subdue  your 
whole  soul  to  Qod,  gi/oe  it  him  as  it  m.  He  will  accept  it, 
will  train  it  to  the  last  point  of  his  own  wise  discipline,  will 
ensure  its  having,  in  this  introductory  stage,  the  essential 
0  0  2 
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principle  of  its  fitness  for  his  presence,  and  in  that  presence 
will  exalt  and  refine  it  to  the  perfection  of  purity  and  joy. 
Once  again,  my  ever  dear  young  Mend, — mj  friend  in  time 
and  through  eternity — ^I  commend  you  to  his  infinite  power 
and  mercy. 

J.F. 


THREE    LETTERS 


ESTABLISHED  CHTJECH  AND  DISSENT. 


THS  FIRST  ADDRB88BD  TO 

JOSEPH    COTTLE,    ESQ. 

THl  SBOOND  AND  THIRD  TO 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 


THREE    LETTERS 


ESTABLISHED  CHTJECH  AND  DISSENT. 


I.     TO  JOSEPH  COTTLE,  £SQ.^ 

[In  answer  to  a  letter  aiiimadvertmg  on  his  language  respecting  the 
Established  Church.]* 

March,  1830. 

Mt  peab  Sie, — Allow  me  to  beg  you,  first  to  accept 
my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  spirit  and  intention  of 
youp  letter ;  and  next,  to  take  in  perfect  good  part  a  few 
sentences,  which  respect  for  my  excellent  fnena,  and  (per- 
haps I  may  think)  justice  to  myself,  may  seem  to  require  of 
me.  I  remember,  tne  conversation  to  which  you  refer,  and 
remember  too,  that  I  was  stimulated  to  a  certain  something 

♦  Bristol,  March,  1830. 

Mt  dbab  Sib, — ^To  renew  the  subject  on  which  we  lately  oonversed,  and 
had  the  misfortune  amicably  to  differ ;  namely,  the  church  of  EnglaiuL 
It  would  be  inconsistent  in  me,  as  a  Dissenter,  not  to  admit,  that  our 
religious  services  are  more  conformable  with  the  primitive  church  than  the 
Establishment;  but  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  which  we  exact  from 
others,  we  must  also  grant.  I  dislike  intolerance,  in  whatever  form  it 
displays  itself.  There  are  wise  and  holy  men  who  deem  the  church  of 
England  the  concentration  of  excellence.  On  the  contrary,  I  take  it  to  be, 
not  a  ''milk-white  hind,"  but  Dryden's  <* spotted  panther,"  yet  still  a 
section  of  the  *true  church."  •  .  . 

Will  you  allow  one  of  equal  years,  but  very  inferior  pretenmons,  to 
suggest  for  your  calm  consideration,  whether  you  do  not  extend  your 
strictures  on  the  church,  sometimes,  rather  too  fiur !  I  am  no  advocate  tbr 
fiippeiy  and  popish  decorations,  and  ordinances;  immense  revenues  to 
uronisn  bishops,  while  the  infoior  clergy  are  often  worse  paid  than 
mechanics,  although  they  are  in  general  as  well  educated,  and  possess 
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like  vehemence,  which  I  soon  afterwards  became  sensible 
was  considerably  out  of  place,  for  that  I  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  an  essential  mistake.  I  was  assuming  (having 
never  been  apprised  of  the  contrary)  that  my  friend  was 
really  a  Dissenter  on  principle,  ....  and  therefore  I  was 
struck  with,  what  appeared  to  me,  a  very  great  inconsistency 

tastes  as  refined,  as  thdr  diocesans.  Pluralities,  also,  I  am  willing  to 
allow,  are  carried  to  an  unjustifiable  extent,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
meritorious  curates.  And  I  must,  in  justification  of  myself,  as  a  noncon> 
formist,  express,  among  other  things,  a  decided  objection  to  the  burial 
service;  to  that  part  of  the  church  catechism,  where  the  sprinkling  of  a  few- 
drops  of  water,  perhaps  by  an  irreligious  clergyman,  converts,  as  it  is 
supposed,  the  recipient  into  a  **  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an 
inheritor  of  the  kmgdom  of  heaven."  This  baptismal  regeneration  is  not 
more  opposed  to  scripture  than  it  is  to  common  sense.  Apostolic  succession, 
also,  is  regarded  even  by  some  dignitaries  of  the  church,  with  as  much 
disfavour  as  it  is  by  myself.  But  all  this,  and  more,  may  be  admitted 
without  inxfecHve,  in  which  there  is  no  argument.  Excuse  me  in  saying,  I 
do  think  you  err  in  this  respect.  Are  we  not  Christians  ?  and  must  we  not 
exhibit  the  mind  of  Christ,  who,  **  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again," 
and  by  which  spirit  his  disciples  are  to  be  distinguished  1  .  .  . 

You  seem  to  consider  the  Establishment  as  combined  with  unmitigated 
evil.  I,  on  the  contrary,  regard  it,  with  all  its  feults  (by  which  I  shall 
certainly  please  neither  party),  as  productive  of  a  great  preponderance  of 
good ;  nor,  on  the  whole,  do  I  ever  desire  to  see  the  day  when  there  shall 
be  no  Establithment ;  or  rather  an  establishment  of  Independents,  Metho- 
dists, 01  Baptists,  Nether  of  them  would  bear  their  faculties  more  meekly 
than  the  present  hierarchy.  Scholars  and  gentlemen,  as  the  generality  of 
cleig3rmen  are,  although  many  of  them  may  not  have  attained  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  in  its  highest  sense,  they  still  soften  the  charities  of  life, 
and  being  scattered  through  the  thinly-peopled  districts,  convey  a  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  often  by  their  sermons,  but  always  by  their  prayers,  where, 
otherwise,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there  would  be  heathenish  darkness;  so  that 
in  the  present  condition  of  society,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  church  as 
producing  more  good  than  harm.  With  these  views,  it  is  always  painful 
to  my  mind  to  hear  harsh  and  indiscriminate  reflections  passed  on  the 
Establishment.  It  is  engrafted  in  my  very  nature,  not  to  do  unnecessary 
violence  to  the  feelings,  and  even  prejudices,  of  any  man.  The  same  bias 
of  mind  makes  me  restrain  severe  animadversions  on  all  bodies  of  men,  as 
well  as  on  individuals,  where  silence  does  not  compromise  conscience.  You 
have  known  me  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  did  you  ever 
hear  me  speak  censoriously  either  of  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  men ! 

.  .  .  The  injunctions,  to  "  love  each  other  with  a  pure  heart  fervently  ;" 
to  '*  speak  evil  of  no  man ;"  are  not  the  mere  garnish  of  religion,  but  were 
designed  to  enter  into  the  substance  of  our  creed,  and  become  the  genni< 
nating  principle  of  our  lives. 

I  am  sure  you  must  admit  that  every  vicinity  offers  abundant  scope  for 
energies  a  thousand  times  more  potent  than  any  we  can  command,  in  dis> 
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in  heflring  your  language  respecting  the  Established  Church. 
I  was  not  fully  made  aware  of  my  error  till  near  the  end  of 
the  dialogue,  when  you  avowed  your  wish  for  the  per- 
manence of  that  establishment. 

Now  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  that  class  of  the  community 
(many.among  them  exceuent  Christians)  who  are  Dissenters 
only  as  a  matter  of  habit,  from  the  accidents  of  association, 
locaHty,  preference  for  a  certain  mode  of  preaching,  &c.,  &c. 
I  mean  no  disrespect,  when  I  say  that  this  is  not  at  all  what 
has  been  always  understood  by  dissent,  as  a  matter  of  sys- 
tetnatic principle.  Dissent,  as  argued  and  practised  by  the 
whole  school  of  our  most  venerated  teachers  and  examples, 
has  been  founded  on  the  plain  principle,  that  making  religion 
a  part  of  the  state,  is  anti-christian  in  theory,  and  noidous 
in  practice.  With  consenting  voice  they  would  have  denied 
any  one  to  he  a  Dissenter  who  did  not  hold  this  doctrine, 
and  desire,  in  obvious  consistency,  the  abolition  of  all  secular 
religious  establishments.  Latterly,  all  this  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten, — ^very  much  from  the  want  of  instruction, 
and  consequent  want  of  thought,  about  the  real  nature  and 
reason  of  dissent.  But  I  am  of  the  old  school, — at  the 
same  time,  not  caring  very  much  how  Httle  the  people 
understand  about  the  theory  of  the  matter,  provided  religion 
and  practical  dissent  be  making  process. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  dissent  is,  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  ought  to  be  left  to  make  its  way  among  mankind 
in  the  greatest  possible  simplicity,  by  its  own  truth  and 
excellence;  and  through  the  labours  of  sincere  and  pious 
advocates,  under  the  presiding  care  of  its  great  Author; 

countenandiig  Tice,  and  fostering  all  the  channels  of  benevolence ;  why 
therefore  should  Christians  dissipate  those  energies  in  detracting  from  each 
other,  which  should  be  reserved  for  more  legitimate  objects !  .  •  . 

Pray  excuse  anj  stray  expression  which  may  appear  defective  in  respect, 
and  believe  me  to  remain, 

My  dear  Sir,  most  truly  yours, 

JOSIPH   COTTLH. 

P.S.  •  •  •  •  The  largest  and  best  part  of  nonconformists  deore,  I  doubt 
not,  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Episcopalians,  and  willingly  concede  to 
them  what  they  so  zealously  require  for  themselves — the  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  being  quite  satisiSed,  if  they  behold  in  them  a  resemblance  to 
their  Divine  Lord«  which  can  alone  comport  with  universal  holiness.  This 
forms  the  true  bond  of  union. 
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and  that  it  cannot,  without  fatal  injury  to  that  pure  sim- 
plicity, that  character  of  being  a  ^  kingdom  not  of  this 
World^"  be  ti^en  into  the  schemes  and  political  arrange- 
ments of  monarchs  and  statesmen,  and  implicated  insepa- 
rably with  all  the  secular  interests,  intrigues,  and  passions. 
It  is  self-eyident  it  must  thus  become  a  sharer  m  state- 
corruptions,  an  engine  of  state  acted  on,  and  in  its  turn 
acting  with,  eveiy  bad  influence  belonging  so  almost  uni- 
versaSj  to  courts,  goyemments,  and  ambitious  parties  of 
worldly  men.  It  might  beforehand  be  pronounced  infallibly 
that  this  unhallowed  combination  must  result  in  the  debase- 
ment of  religion,  and  in  mischief  to  the  best  interests  of 
mankind.  But,  from  this  presumption  a  prion,  turn  to  the 
matter  of  fact,  as  exhibited  through  the  long  course  of  the 
Christian  era.  I  haye  latterly  been  looking  a  little  into 
ecclesiastical  history,  at  different  periods ;  and  should,  from 
what  I  haye  seen  there,  haye  acquired,  had  it  \eeia  possible, 
an  augmented  intensity  of  detestation  of  hierarchies  and 
secular  establishments  of  religion.  There  is  the  whole  yast 
and  direful  plague  of  the  popish  hierarchy.  But  placing 
that  out  of  yiew,  look  at  ov/r  own  protestant  ettablishmewt. 
What  was  its  spirit  and  influence  during  the  long  period  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Puritans  ?  What  was  its  spirit  eyen 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  ?  Then  follow  it  down  through 
a  subsequent  century.  WTiat  did  it  do  for  the  people  of 
Engltmd?  There  was  one  wide  settled  Egyptian  darEness ; 
the  blind  leading  the  blind,  all  but  tmiveraally ;  an  utter 
estrangement  from  genuine  Christianity ;  10,000  Christian 
ministers  misleading  the  people  in  respect  te  religious 
notions,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  them  setting  a  bad  prac- 
tical example.  When  at  length  something  of  the  true  light 
began  to  dawn, — ^when  Whitefield  and  Wesley  came  forth, — 
who  were  their  most  yirulent  opposers,  eyen  mstigating  and 
abetting  the  miserable  people  to  riot,  fiuy,  and  yidenoe 
against  them?  The  established  clergy.  At  a  later  time, 
wno  were  the  most  constant  systematic  opposers  of  an  im- 
proyed  education  of  the  common  people?  The  established 
clergy.  Who  frustrated  so  lately  Brougham's  national  plan 
for  this  object  ?  The  clergy,  Wno  insisted  that  they  should 
haye  a  monopoly  of  the  power  in  its  management.  Who 
formed  the  main  mass  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society 
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for  BO  many  years ?  Did  one  single  Dissenter  so  act?  No ; 
the  clergy.  Who  lately  did  all  they  could,  by  .open  oppo- 
sition or  low  iatrigue,  to  frastrate  the  valuable  project  for 
education  in  our  own  city?  The  clergy.  Who  were  the 
most  generally  hostile  to  the  Catholic  emancipation,  unde- 
terred by  the  prospect  of  prolonged  tumult  and  ultimate 
civil  war,  ravage,  and  desolation  m  Ireland?  The  clergy. 
What  is,  at  this  very  hour,  the  most  fatal  and  withering 
blight  on  the  interests  and  hopes  of  the  Protestant  religion 
in  that  country  ?    The  Estahtished  Church.* 

In  our  own  less  unfortunate  country,  there  are,  it  is  com- 
puted, not  much  less  than  15,000  clergymen  of  the  Establish- 
ment. Now  what  prop(»rtion  of  this  number  do  you  think 
probable  are  men  of  sincere,  serious  piety?  That  it  is  vastly 
a  minority  would  be  acknowledged  by  such  a  man  as  Wilber- 
force.  But  from  what  one  has  heard  and  seen  in  very  many 
places  in  England,  I  think  one  in  four  would  be  an  ultra 
charitable  conjecture ;  indeed  a  ^uite  improbable  conjecture. 
What  is  the  staple  doctrine  received  by  the  people  from 
three-fourths  (probably  more)  of  their  spiritual  guides  (of 
the  church)?  It  is  tlmt  good  works,  and  a  very  limited  sort 
and  proportion  of  them,  will  secure  their  future  hapjpiness. 
How  many  thousands  of  these  teachers  are  denouncing  as 
fanaticism  and  delusion,  the  very  principles  which  you  and  I 
account  of  the  very  essence  of  the  religion  of  Christ !  Two 
of  the  latiest  informants  I  have  met  with  respecting  the 
state  of  the  Church,  in  two  widely  asunder  places,  describe, 
that  in  one  of  those  places  the  clergy  are  almost  constantly 
declaiming  from  the  pulpit  against  Methodism;  that  in  the 
other,  the  clergy  (including  several  justices  of  the  peace) 

*  "It  is  in  Tain  to  deny,  that  the  Church  of  England  deigy  have 
{>olitically  been  a  party  in  the  country,  from  Elizabeth's  time  downwards, 
and  a  party  opposed  to  the  cause  wluch,  in  the  main,  has  been  the  cause 
of  improvement..  There  have  been  at  all  times  noble  individual  exceptiou ; 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  in  the  early  paxt  of  Geoi^ge  the 
Third's  reign,  for  instance,  the  spirit  of  the  body  has  been  temperate  and 
conciliatory ;  but  in  Charles  the  First  and  Second's  reign,  and  in  the 
period  following  tbe  Revolution,  they  deserved  so  ill  of  their  countiy,  that 
the  Dissenters  have  at  no  time  deserved  worse ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  do 
for  the  church  party  to  identify  themselves  with  the  nation,  which  they  are 
not,  nor  with  Uie  constitution,  which  they  did  their  best  to  hinder  from 
ever  coming  into  existence." — Db.  Akmold,  Life  and  Correspondence,  vol. 
i.  p.  418,  3rd  edit 
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are  remonstrating  against  a  too  precise  regard  to  the  sabbath, 
one  of  tbem  (at  a  place  which  I  know)  encouraging  the 
bojs  and  young  fellows  to  play  at  various  games  just  in 
front  of  his  house,  on  the  Sunday.  And  yet  this  clergyman- 
justice  is  a  respectable  moral  man.  This  slight  series  of 
notices  affords  but  a  faint  and  meagre  hint  of  the  large  and 
awful  indictment  against  the  Established  Church.  And  that 
indictment  is,  by  the  whole  school  of  the  able  advocates  of 
dissent  on  principle^  charged  in  this  form ;  namely,  that  such 
are  the  natural  effects  of  a  secular  church  estdblishmenty — not 
accidental  evils  of  an  institution  fundamentally  good.  And 
this  should,  I  think,  be  as  evident  as  any  possible  instance 
of  cause  and  effect.  Consider,  what  is  the  patronage  of  the 
chmrch  ?  For  one  large  portion,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
state,  of  the  ministry — ^men  most  commonly  ignorant  and 
careless  of  religion,  and  only  consulting  secular  and  politi- 
cal interests.  It  is  in  the  private  hands  of  great  lords, 
and  great  squires,  of  colleges  and  corporations.  No 
small  proportion  of  it  is  a  matter  of  durect  traffic  in 
the  market,  like  farms  or  any  other  commodity.  So 
many  thousand  pounds  for  a  "  cwre  of  souls ! "  Consider, 
again,  that  young  men  (a  vast  majority  of  those  who  enter 
the  church)  enter  as  on  a  profession  or  trade,  and  a  thing 
which  places  them  on  a  genteel  footing  in  society.  The 
church  is  the  grand  receptacle,  too,  for  secondary  branches 
of  the  upper  sort  of  famUies.  Many  latterly  are  from  the 
army  and  navy.  Consider,  that  personal  piety  is  not,  nor 
by  the  nature  of  the  institution  can  be,  any  indispensable 
prerequisite.  Who  or  what  is  there  to  require  any  such 
thing,,  or  to  judge  of  any  such  thing  ?  The  candidate  passes 
through  a  few  formalities,  and  it  is  done.  And  if  the 
parishioners  receive  a  man  who  is  most  evidently  destitute 
of  any  such  qualification — ^receive  him  as  their  instructor, 
consoler,  and  example — ^they  have  no  remedy.  They  must 
be  content ;  they  cannot  remove  him ;  and  the  church,  and 
even  the  evangelical  clergy,  censure  them  if  they  presume  to 
go  to  hear  instead  a  pious  and  sensible  preacher  in .  a  meet- 
ing-house in  their  neighbourhood.  We  affirm,  then,  that 
this  fearful  mass  and  variety  of  evils  consistently,  and  for 
the  main  part  necessarily,  result  from  the  very  nature  of  an 
established  church ;  and  are  not  accidental  and  separable;  and 
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that  therefore  the  thing  is  radically  and  fimdamentaUj  bad, 
and  pernicious  to  religion.  K  one  hears  talk  of  correcting 
it,  making  it  a  good  thing  by  "  reform"  •  one  instantly  says, 
Mow  correct  it  ?  Can  you  make  kings,  ministers  of  state, 
lord  chancellors,  to  become  pious  and  eyangelical  men? 
Can  you  convert  the  whole  set  of  patrons — ^lords,  baronets, 
squires,  corporations?  Can  you  work  such  a  miracle  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  they  shall  fit  out  no  young 
gents  for  the  church,  but  such  as  give  proofs  of  personal 
piety ;  or  make  the  bishops  such  overseers  that  they  shall 

*  The  chiirch  Tefonn  in  this  country  too,  ib  to  be  a  manrelloiu  fine 
things  it  seems.  As  an  economical  thing,  a  trade  and  money  concern,  it 
may  be  plentifully  mended,  if  the  axe  and  saw,  and  carpenter's  rule,  be 
resolutely  applied  (which  I  do  not  expect) ;  but  as  an  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion, an  institution  for  religion^  it  is  not  worth  reforming ;  indeed  cannot  be 
reformed.  Think  of  making  the  cleigy — such  a  clergy  as  the  reforming 
project  declares  them  to  be; — ^think  of  making  them  pious^  zealous,  spiritual, 
apostolic,  by  act  of  parliament !  There  is,  for  example,  the  scandalous 
amount  of  non-residence ;  this  is  to  be  corrected  with  a  strong  hand  ;  the 
clergy  shall  be  compelled  to  reside ; — what  clergy  shall  be  so  compelled  f 
why,  the  yery  men  whose  non-residence  proves  they  do  not  care  about  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people ;  but  only  force  these  same  men,  by  a  law, 
sadly  against  their  will,  as  the  very  terms  imply,  and  then  they  wiU 
instantly  become  pious,  faithful f  affectionate  pcutors, — an  unspeakable 
blessing  to  the  people  of  every  parish  I  They  will  apply  themselves,  with 
the  utmost  alacrity  and  assiduity,  to  their  preaching,  praying,  visiting  the 
sick,  &c.,  at  the  very  time  that  they  are  grumbling  and  cursing  at  not  being 
any  longer  allowed  to  promenade  about  Brighton  or  Cheltoiham.  This 
most  ri^culous  absurdity  comes  of  that  one  grand  corruption  of  Christaanity 
— the  state  pretending  to  make  religious  churches  and  Christian  teachers. 
Of  religion  itself,  in  its  own  proper  essence,  as  a  personal  thing,  infinitely 
foreign  to  all  that  legislatures  can  enact  or  do,  these  people  seem  not  to 
have  the  slightest  idea.  To  think  of  some  ten  or  eleven  hundred  senators 
(Lords  and  Commons),  sapiently  deliberating  on  the  clauses  of  a  bill  for 
making,  by  force  of  said  bill,  the  clergy  and  the  people  pious,  spiritual,  con- 
sdentious !  I — and  all,  but  a  scaiitling  of  them,  r^ly  thinking  that  this 
manufiacture  can  be  effected  just  like  any  other  production  of  a  mechanical 
machinery !  As  a  mere  matter  of  political  economy,  as  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  emolument,  as  a  more  commodious  adjustment  of  the 
support  of  the  system,  as  an  affair  of  decorum  and  better  regulation  in  the 
habits  of  the  clergy, — in  this  view  of  the  business  something  may  be  done, 
and  it  may  be  well  worth  doing.  In  <&w  business,  therefore,  let  the  par- 
liamentary carpenters  work  away;  but,  alas  for  Uieir  intellects,  if  itey 
imagine  Uiat  they  are  creating  religion  in  deigy  or  laity ;  they  will  only 
be  putting  the  institution  in  a  little  more  respectable  trim,  for  awaiting  that 
finid  demolition  which  is  coming  on  all  state-religious  establishments.— Afr. 
JFoster  to  i^r  J.  Easthope,  Feb,  8, 1833. 
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allow  none  to  go  into  tlie  fold  but  such  as  bear  tbe  evident 
qualifications  for  the  shepherds  of  the  flock?  Can  you 
secure  that,  when  adyowsons  are  advertised  for  sale,  none 
but  religious  men  shall  buy  or  bid  for  them  ?  Even  if  all 
this  were  not  essentially  and  flagrantly  impossible, — if  it 
might  be  brought  about  sometime, — ^I  would  say,  How  long, 
meanwhile,  are  the  people,  myriads  and  millions  of  them,  to 
be  lefb  to  be  misled  in  the  most  momentous  of  their  inte- 
rests by  multitudes  of  authorized  teachers,  who  teach  them 
not  the  gospel?  How  many  of  these  multitudes  and 
myriads  can  we  contentedly  resign  to  live  and  die  under  the 
delusion,  that  a  little  middling  morality  (honesty  chiefly), 
with  the  aid  of  the  Christianizing  sprmkle  of  water,  the 
confirmation,  and  the  talismanic  sacrament  at  last,  will  cany 
them  to  heaven  ?  There  is,  besides,  something  strange,  and 
rather  ludicrous,  in  the  notion  of  correcting,  what  is  itself 
appointed  to  be,  and  assumes  to  be,  the  grand  corrector. 
There  is  a  class  of  persons  highly  authorized,  ordained,  and 
officially  appointed,  to  instruct,  illuminate,  and  reform  the 
community ;  the  community,  wiser  than  their  teachers,  are 
to  pity  them,  instruct  them,  get  them  reformed,  and  then  go 
to  them  for  "  instruction  and  correction  in  righteousness !" 
A  curious  round-about  process,  even  if  it  were  practi- 
cable. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  all  this  being  so,  (and  how  feeble  a 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  case!^  it  is,  I  confess, 
with  amazement  that  I  hear  you  say,  while  still  professing 
yourself  a  dissenter — ^that  you  desire  the  permanence  of 
our  Church  Establishment,  so  that  if  its  standing  or  falling 
depended  on  your  will,  you  would  fix  it  to  stand.  What ! 
pronounce  for  the  permanence  of  an  institution,  which  is  at 
this  very  day,  by  an  immense  majority  of  its  ministers,  teach- 
ing the  people  (the  little  that  it  does  teach)  such  doctrine 
as,  if  you  were  to  hear  it  at  Broadmead,  you  would  earnestly 
protest  against,  as  contrary  to  the  New  Testament,  anS 
fatally  pernicious  to  the  souls  of  the  hearers,  if  they  be- 
lievea  it !  What !  pronounce  for  the  continuance  of  a  most 
awful  mischief  to  the  best  interests,  on  the  calculation  that 
perhaps  in  some  future  age  (when  ?  when  ?  when  ?)  there 
may  be  a  reversal  of  those  causes  which  render  the  institu- 
tion what  it  is;  when  statesmen  shall  be  pious  Christians^ 
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and  colleges,  wealthy  patrons,  and  bishops,  shall  acquire  the 
spirit  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ! 

But  it  will  be  alleged,  there  is  a  veiy  material  reformation 
already;  there  are  many  evangelical,  and  in  all  respects, 
excellent  ministers  in  the  church.  This  is  true ;  at  the  same 
time,  a  place  hke  Bristol  is  no  fair  specimen  of  the  whole 
state  of  the  church  through  the  nation;  in  many  grand 
portions  of  which  such  clergymen  are  scattered  few  and 
rare.  There  are  some  religious  patrons,  and  latterly  a  few 
truly  religious  ecclesiastics  have  attained  the  bench; — as 

the  brothers ^  in  consequence  of  one  of  them  having 

been  highly  approved  as  tutor  in  the  family  of ,  and 

,  from  the  accident  of  having  a  brother  in  the  ministry; 

which  brother ,  as  I  heard  Hughes  tell,  had  a  violent 

contest  with  his  colleagues  for  the  point,  and  threatened  to 
desert  them  if  they  did  not  yield  it. 

But  now,  these  genuine  Christian  mioisters  in  the  church; 
— I  dare,  in  the  first  place,  put  the  case  respecting  them  in 
a  much  stronger  shape  than  I  shall,  or  need,  abide  by.  In 
speaking  of  otiier  kinds  of  institutions,  if  it  were  shown  that 
though  there  is  a  considerable  measure  of  good  in  it,  yet 
there  is,  and  in  all  reasonable  probability  is  likely  to  be  for 
an  indefinite  time  to  come,  more  harm  than  aoody  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  say  it  had  better  be  abolished,  even  at  the 
cost  of  losing  that  good.  Now,  this  is  the  case  of  the  church. 
While  a  considerable  number  are  teaching  the  doctrines, 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  doctrines  which  you  yourself 
regard  as  the  very  vitality  of  the  Christian  rehgion,  an  im- 
mensely greater  number  are  teaching  in  a  way  that  disavows 
those  doctrines — teaching  a  doctrine  which  in  very  many  cases 
ewpressly  contradicts  and  explodes  them,  and  in  others,  does 
virtually  and  in  effect  th0  same  thing ;  satisfying  the  minds 
of  the  Delieving  hearers  with  what  is  much  more  accordant 
to  the  corrupt  mind,  and  betrays  to  a  fatal  consequence.  It 
is  a  melancholy  thing  to,  be  striking  a  balance  upon ;  but 
have  we  not  here  a  plain  case  of  more  evil  than  good  ?  The 
inference  is  obvious,  according  to  any  rules  we  think  it 
rational  to  judge  'by  in  other  cases.  As  to  any  pleading 
that  though  the  ministers  do  not  teach  the  evangelical  truth 
the  prayers  do,  I  am  sure  the  allegation  is  utterly  futile.. 
Prom  a  vast  number  of  observations,  and  the  statements  of 
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numerous  deponents  who  have  had  much  larger  experience, 
I  am  certain  the  form  of  prayer  is  utterly  unavailing  to  im- 
part, even  in  the  faintest  degree,  the  evangelical  sentiments^ 
the  mere  notions,  I  mean,  when  the  minisfiry  is  of  a  contrary- 
tenor.    Even  jET.  More  once  owned  this  to  Lowell,  and  pro- 
fessed to  wonder  at  it.   But  there  is  no  need  to  put  the  case 
thus.     I  revert  to  what  I  said  in  the  debate  with  you ;  that 
is,  *'  Would  the  doumfaU  of  the  Establishment  he  the  loss^  the 
sUeneing,  of  the  tridy  religious  ministers?**     What!  wauld 
they  not  take  the  trouble  to  preach  to  the  people,  if  the 
church,  as  a  mere  national  and  government  institution, 
were  abolished  ?    Is  that  all  they  care  about  religion  and 
the  people's  welfare  after  all  ?    If  it  be,  they  are  enjoying 
vastly  more  credit  than  they  deserve.    As  to  their  support, 
not  a  few  of  them  are  men  of  property ;  and  for  the  rest, 
the  much  greater  number  of  course — how  are  the  dissenting 
ministers  supported  ?    The  church  property,  besides,  being 
in  the  supposed  case  applied  to  the  national  service,  would 
greatly  alleviate,  on  the  general  scale,  the  difficulties  of  sup- 
port.    If  it  were  alleged  that,  in  their  capacity  of  ministers 
of  the  national  establishment  they  have  a  certain  character 
of  authority  in  the  people's  apprenension,  which  contributes 
to  add  weight  to  theur  ministrations,  beyond  what  they 
would  have  as  mere  Christian  ministers,  I  should  answer, 
that  this  is  a  true  but  unlucky  argument;  for  that  this 
circumstance  equally  gives  weight  and  authority  with  the 
people  to  those  who  are  not  teaching  genuine  Christianity 
— who  are  the  far  greater  number. 

Well  then,  supposing  the  church  as  a  secular  establigh- 
ment  to  be  suddenly  prostrate  in  ruins,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? iirst,  we  have  all  the  truly  evangelical,  pious, 
and  zealous  ministers  still  preaching,  and  many  of  them 
much  more  widely  and  frequently  than  at  present  they  can 
or  dare  do :  and  next,  we  have  the  instant  relinquishment 
and  silence  of  the  many  thousands  of  clergymen  who  care 
nothing  about  the  ministry,  but  as  a  profession  or  trade. 
Now,  my  dear  sir,  do  answer  it  to  yourself,  with  unpreju- 
diced simplicity,  whether  this  would  not  be  a  most  impor- 
tant advantage  gained  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Answer  this 
in  honest  candour. 

It  is  true,  there  would  at  first  be  a  strange  confusion,  in 
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consequence  of  the  vacating  of  so  many  ill-occupied  pulpits. 
But  this  would  fast  abate.  If  the  people  reallj  carea  about 
attendance  at  churchy  they  would  be  sure  to  have  the  scrip- 
tures and  prayers  read  (the  only  good  thing  they  had  before), 
and  any  respectable  reader  could  do  this.  For  another 
thing,  the  truly  valuable  ex-ministers  could  and  would  very 
greatly  extend,  and  multiply,  and  diversify  their  labours. 
A  number  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  mm-evangelical 
clergymen  would  be  disposed  to  continue  their  services  till 
gradually  replaced  b^  something  better.  And  there  would 
be  a  great  and  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  that  second- 
ary and  uncanonical  kind  of  preachers,  who  are  already 
doing  such  ample  good  over  the  country. 

You  plead  hard  for  liberal  and  brotherly  tmion  with  the 
good  men  in  the  church.  Is  it  possible  you  are  unaware 
that  nine  in  ten,  perhaps  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
evangelical  clergymen,  would  do  any  thing  sooner  than 
second  your  motion  ?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  the  most  com* 
mon  observation  and  notoriety  that  they,  in  general,  affect 
an  ultra  high-churchism  (from  a  most  cowardly  motive)  and 
recoil  from,  any  friendly  contact  with  dissenters  ?  The  Bible 
Society  is  almost  the  only  thing  in  which  they  have  been 
willing  to  come  into  any  thing  like  temporary  amicable 
communication ;  and  that  has  very  generaUy  been  done  in 
a  manner  to  imply  condescension;  and  for  doing  so,  they 
have  received  from  dissenters  a  sad  quantity  of  fulsome  and 
sycophantic,  adulation 

It  is  a  valuable  circumstance  of  alteration  that  there  is  so 
considerable  a  number  of  serious  ministers  latterly  in  the 
church.  My  idea  is,  that  the  Divine  Being  is  determined 
that  a  corrupt  institution  shaU  be  compelled,  spite  of  itself, 
to  do  some  good  before  its  fall.  That  it  is  in  no  small  pro- 
gress towards  its  fall,  I  take  to  be  a  matter  of  obvious 
calculation.  K  the  progress  of  (practical)  dissent  shall 
continue  in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
the  church  wiU,  in  no  very  long  course  of  years,  be  left  in 
such  a  minority  of  numbers,  and  therefore  weight  and  im- 
portance,  in  the  community,  that  the  state  will  begin  to 
think  how  far  it  may  be  worth  supporting.  That  it  is  com- 
ing in  peril  is  sounded  from  both  sides  of  the  hierarchy. 
The  zealous  evangelical  clergyman,  Acaster^  in  the  recent 
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publication  which  has  made  considerable  noise,  in  earnestly- 
nrgins;  a  grand  reform,  has  asserted  that  unless  the  church 
shall  be  very  greatly  changed  from  its  present  inefficiency 
and  corrupnon,  it  will  in  twenty  years  more  be  annihilated. 
And  who  is  to  reform  it  ?  Such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  the  archbishops?  That  it  is  mended  in  the 
degree  we  have  Hved  to  see,  is  virtually  owing  to  the 
dissenters.  That  it  has  been  compelled  to  abate  its  perse- 
cuting spirit  and  policy,  is  owing  to  the  vastly  improved 
intelligence  of  the  age, — an  effect  which,  from  the  same 
cause,  has  taken  place  in  some  parts  of  the  JBopuih  world — 
as  in  France. 

....  The  dissenters'  system  (as  far  as  they  can  have  any 
thin^  that  can  be  so  named)  is  simply  to  teach  and  preach 
religion  to  such  as  choose  to  be  taught,  fonning  voluntary 
societies,  and  in  all  ways  and  senses  supporting  themselves, 

in  point  of  expenses  and  everything  else It  is  the 

very  manner  in  which  Christianity  was  originally  propagated 
in  the  world.  How  else  should  or  can  it  be  propagated  ?  It 
is  an  immensely  different  thing  to  have  a  secular  establish- 
ment, shaped,  richly  endowed,  and  supported  by  the  state — 
a  profane  and  profligate  king  acknowledged  as  head  of  this 
church,  a  power  in  the  government  (often  a  most  irreligious 
set  of  men)  to  decree  the  doctrines  and  observances  of  reli- 
gion— a  set  of  wealthy  and  lordly  archbishops  and  bishops 
—  the  institution  constantly  made  an  engme  of  state  — 
furnished  with  a  clergy  to  whom  personal  religion  is  no 
prerequisite,  and  many  of  them  signing  articles  which  they 
do  not  believe — constituted  in  a  way  to  produce  ambition, 
sycophancy  to  power,  and  arrogance  towards  the  people — to 
say  not  a  word  of  the  vast  and  horrid  history  of  persecution, 
the  principle  of  which  is  inherent  in  such  an  invention,  and 
which  has  made  the  hierarchy  about  the  blackest  spectacle 
in  the  retrospect  of  the  Christian  era.  How  easily  we  can 
set  out  of  view  this  inherent  tendency  of  an  established 
hierarchy,  when  we  live  in  times  and  in  a  countiy  where 
knowledge,  and  the  theory  and  spirit  of  freedom  (together 
with  the  absolute  necessity  imposed  on  the  church  of  being 
moderate  toward  so  very  large  a  division  of  the  community), 
have  wearied  this  persecuting  spirit  into  abeyance  and  com- 
parative quietness  \ 
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Allow  me  to  observe,  that  in  the  company  of  church 
people,  I  avoid,  in  mere  civility,  such  expressions  as  jou 
nave  criticised :  in  your  friencUj  society,  there  can  rarely 
occur  any  particular  occasion  for  using  them.  But  in  the 
little  companies  of  absolute  dissenters  that  one  now  and 
then  falls  into,  one  should  feel  it  very  strange  to  be  under  a 
law  inhibiting  the  veiy  strongest  expressions  to  be  applied 
to  an  institution  from  which  what  do  we  diuent  for^  but 
because yfemdge  it  anti-christiam,  unacriptural,  and  corrupt? 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours, 

With  the  most  c(»<aial  and  friendly  regard, 

J.  POSTBB. 

P.S.  It  is  a  remarkable  sentence  which  has  been  recently 
quoted  in  more  than  one  publication,  from  that  determined 
supporter  of  church  bigotry  and  state  despotism,  Lord 
Clarendon, ''  That  of  all  classes  of  men  he  had  ever  had  to 
do  with,  the  cler^  were  the  most  narrow-minded  in  their 
mode  of  judging  of  aifdrs." 

We  can  testify,  that  up  to  this  hour  they  are,  as  a  body 
(unless  perhaps  the  lawyers  may  be  their  rivals  in  this 
quality),  of  all  classes  of  men  the. most  obstinately  averse 
to  every  sort  of  public  improvement,  when  any  thing  that 
they  can  call  innovation  is  the  condition  of  it.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  all  the  argument  and  eloquence  in  the  nation 
would  not  avail  to  persuade  the  predominant  portion  of  our 
clergy  to  consent  to  an  omission  or  alteration,  of  here  and 
there  a  palpably  exceptionable  expression  in  the  liturgy; 
as  for  instance,  that  which  affirms  over  the  graves  of  the 
most  wicked  men  the  certainty  of  a  happy  resurrection  ;  or 
that,  by  which  the  Almighty  is  informed  (what  he  could 
not  otherwise  know)  that  Gfeorge  lY.  is  a  '*  most  religious 
king  ;"  not  to  mention  that  which  precisely  and  unequivo- 
cal declares  that  an  infimt,  under  the  act  of  throwing  a 
few  drops  of  water  in  its  face,  is  made  a  Christian.  As  to 
this  last,  what  wretched  and  dishonest  quibbling  there  has 
been  to  form  some  other  meaning  to  expressions  of  which 
the  sense  is  as  clear  as  day-light !  * 

*  <'  I  .  .  .  would  appeal  to  any  man  of  common  understanding,  ^m 
the  most  unlettered  peasant  to  the  ablest  in  the  land ;  or  to  any  jury  of 
twelve  honest  men,  be  they  Dissenters  or  be  they  Romanists ;  or  the  first 
D  I>  2 
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n.     TO   THE   EDITOB  OF   THE  MOBlQNa  CHBONICLE. 
[The  Established  Church  and  the  Yoluntaxy  Principle.] 

OOober  2,  1834. 

Sib, — As  a  quiet  observer  of  the  agitation  of  the  public 
mind  on  the  subject  of  the  Established  Church,  and  in 
respect  especially  to  the  predicted  consequences  of  its  sup* 
posed  downfall,  I  hear  and  see  a  confident  utterance  ot 
notions  and  prognostications  which  cause  me  some  degree 
of  wonder,  and  no  small  degree  of  perplexity.  By  the 
downfall  of  the  Establishment,  I  mean  not  any  thing  so 
imdefined  as  that  for  which  some  of  the  dissenters  have  pe- 
titioned, and  which  a  certain  small  portion  of  the  clergy  are 
understood  to  desire ;  witiiout  having  precisely  explained, 
or  perhaps  even  distinctly  conceived,  the  intended  import 
of  their  phrase,  '' Separation  of  the  Church  and  State;" 
but  plainly  a  discontinuance,  a  dissolution  of  the  church  as 
a  national  institution,  by  an  abrogation  of  all  peculiar 
privileges  of  the  clergy,  and  a  transfer  of  the  temporal  pro- 
perty of  the  church  to  the  general  service  of  the  nation  ; 
thus  leaving  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  ministration  of 
religion  te  subside  and  rest  upon  what  has  come  to  be  de- 
nominated the  voluntary  principle. 

I  am  given  te  understand  (that  is,  if  I  can  or  could)  that 

twelve  one  might  meet  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  submit  to  their  judg- 
ment,  whether  it  is  posnble  for  a  doctrine  to  be  couched  in  plainer  or  more 
podtive  words;  whether  there  can  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the 
Church  of  England  holds  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration ;  whether 
the  denial  of  baptismal  regeneration  be  not  as  clearly  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the  maintenance  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  or  the  Pope's  supremacy;  and  whether  it  is  not  one  of  the  most 
astounding  facts  in  religious  controversy,  that  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  should,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  use  this  service,  should  baptize 
infants  brought  to  them,  and  then  call  on  the  oongr^ation  to  join  with 
them  in  thanking  God,  for  that  it  hath  pleased  him  to  regenerate  each 
child,  and  yet  hold  the  opinion,  either  that  the  child  has  not  been  regene-^ 
rated  at  all,  or  that  his  r^eneration  is  hypothetical ! ! — If  the  maintenance 
of  baptismal  regeneration  be  orthodox,  the  denier  must  be  heretical,  or  at 
least  the  setter  forth  of  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines.  The  question  is 
come  to  a  direct  issue;  the  church  cannot  contain  both  doctrines,  the 
advocates  of  one  or  other  must  give  way." — The  Real  Danger  of  tha 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Grkslbt,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of 
Lkhjield^  London,  1816,  pp.  1 9,  27 . 
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each  an  event  would  inyolve  an  extinction,  nearlj,  of  the 
knowledge  and  observance  of  ChristioDity,  followed  by  the 

Erevalence  of  an  atheistical  recklessness  and  moral  bar- 
arism :  only  somewhat  qualified,  but  not  rendered  much 
less  noxious,  by  a  blending^  in  some  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity a  wild  fanaticism.  Assertions  or  assumptions  to  this 
effect  have  been  repeatedly  made  in  parliament,  in  speeches 
elsewhere,  and  in  journals  of  extensive  circulation  and 
influence.  These  are,  it  is  true,  the  vaticinations  of  the 
ultra  class  of  seers ;  but  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  Es- 
tablishment are  holding  a  language  not  very  far  short  of 
this,  in  proclaiming  the  disastrous  consequences  that  would 
follow  on  its  £sdl. 

In  requesting  admission  for  a  few  sent^aees  of  inquisitive 
comment  on  this  representation,  I  will  decline  any  reference 
to  the  fact  so  often  alleged  in  argument  bv  the  opponents 
of  ecclesiastical  establisunents,  that  the  Christian  religion 
orifi;inally  made  its  way  extensively  in  the  world,  not  only 
without  the  patronage  of  the  secular  authorities,  but  in 
defiance  of  their  enmity  and  powar.  Nor  will  I  insist  on 
the  question,  whether  it  be  consistent  with  pie^  and  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity  should 
Bufier  that  one  thing,  which  is  transcendently  the  best  on 
earth,  and  the  object  of  his  peculiar  care,  to  depend  for  its 
effective  existence  on  arrangements  in  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  a  nation ;  insomuch  that,  though  it  have  taken  dee]> « 
root  in  the  land,  it  may  be  subject  to  wither  to  death  under 
an  enactment  to  withdraw  from  it  a  certain  portion  of  secular 
privilege  and  emolument.  Passing  by.  such  general  consi- 
derations, let  us  see  what  may  be,  in  this  country  at  this 
time,  the  probabilities  in  favour  of  religion,  su^^osing  it  to 
&11  off  from  its  formal  junction  with  the  state. 

And  first,  I  should  Bke  to  know,  &om  tiae  foretellers  oi 
such  fearful  consequences  of  the  supposed  event,  what  is 
their  real  deliberate  estimate,  in  respect  to  religion  in  the 
community,  of  the  dissenters  and  their  operations.  In  a 
survey  of  the  country  there  are  brought  in  our  view  several 
thousand  places  of  public  worship,  raised  at  their  expense, 
many  of  tnem  large,  many  of  the  smaller  ones  under  the 
|>rocess,  at  any  given  time,  of  being  enlarged,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  many  new  ones  every  year.    And  I  believe  a  majonly 
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of  them  are  attended  hj  coBgregations  which  may  be  de» 
scribed  as  numerous,  m  proportion  to  their  dimensions 
and  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood.  So  that  if  the 
dissenters  be  somewhat  too  sanguine  in  assuming  that  their 
numbers  would  already  be  found,  on  a  census  ox  the  whole 
country,  fully  equal  to  the  attendants  of  the  churches  of 
the  Establishment  (in  most  of  the  great  towns  they  &t 
exceed),  there  is  every  probability  that  their  rapid  aug 
mentation  will  Tery  soon  bring  them  to  an  equality.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  are  included ;  since  the  church  must, 
in  common  sense,  forego  any  pretension  to  chum  them — ^till 
they  will  submit  theur  chapels  to  episcopal  consecration, 
with  its  consequences — ^till  they  deem  episcopal  ordination 
indispensable,  in  substitution  for  the  hierarchical  fiat  of  their 
Conference,  to  qualify  their  preachers — and  surrender  their 
whole  independent  sj^tem  to  be  extinguished  imder  the 
ecclesiastics  jurisdiction. 

With  respect  to  the  ministers  of  these  sereral  thousand 
congregations,  I  do  not  hear  from  any  quarter  a  denial  that 
in  general  they  are  zealous  and  diligent  in  their  vocation — 
in  very  many  instances  eminently  so.  Even  the  charges 
80  often  made  against  them  of  fanaticism,  enthusiasm,  rest- 
less proselytizing,  bold  intrusion,  and  the  like,  oonrey  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  they  are  not  lazy  in  the  work.  If  to  the 
number,  combined  with  the  average  len^h,  of  their  weekly 
•  public  services,  be  added  the  consideration  that  nearly  the 
whole  is  at  the  expense  of  their  own  mental  exertion,  it  will 
appear  that  ia  the  proportion  of  public  exercise  they  very 
greatly  exceed  the  generality  of  the  established  clergy. 
And,  if  I  may  believe  testimony  on  all  hands,  in  addition 
to  a  rather  extensiye  observation,  what  is  it  that  in  substance 
they  press  on  the  attention  of  the  people,  under  all  the  di- 
versities of  manner,  and  inequalities  or  defects  of  talent  and 
attainment,  but  the  infinite  importance  of  their  spiritual 
and  eternal  concerns ;  with  aninoilcation  of  those  pnnd^les 
of  faith  and  practice  which  are  indispensable  to  their  final 
safety  ?  thus  aiming  at  what  I  suppose  to  •  be  the  object  of 
the  institution  of  a  Christian  ministry. 

Notwithstanding  their  dissent  from  the  church,  and  their 
sectarian  differences  among  themselves,  I  believe  it  is  be- 
yond all  dispute  that  a  very  great  majoriiy  of  them  maintain 
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a  mucb  nearer  conformily  in  doctrine  to  the  articles  of  the 
Established  Church,  excepting  the  minor,  ceremonial,  and 
merely  ecclesiastical  points,  than  the  majority  of  its  own 
clergy.  I  am  authorised,  also,  to  assert,  with  perfect  confi- 
dence,  that  there  is  very  rarely  in  their  public  ministrations 
any  hostile  allusion  to  the  Establishment,  or  any  thing  said 
in  praise,  or  in  vindication,  of  dissent. 

In  the  economy  of  protestant  dissent  there  is  one  dis- 
tinctive &ct  of  high  importance,  and  so  nearly  universal, 
that  the  exception  must  be  very  small — ^the  requirement 
of  personal  religion  as  essential  in  the  qualifications  of  a 
minister ;  I  mean,  that  he  be  habitually  and  seriously  intent 
on  the  cultivation  of  piety  in  his  own  mind,  with  a  view 
to  his  own  last  account — ^his  own  final  safety.  In  so  very 
numerous  a  class  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  admitted 
some  false  pretenders,  and  that  there  will  occur  too  many 
lapses  of  human  frailly  in  such  as  are  not  hypocrites.  But 
these  examples  when  exposed  are  branded  with  a  peculiar 
opprobrium,  for  the  very  reason  that  personal  piety  is  in 
them  an  avowed  and  perfectly  understood  sine  qua  non. 
They  must  afford  satisfactorv  cause  for  the  people's  helieV' 
ing  them  to  be  such.  I  need  not  aslr  you  whether  there  be 
any  existing  ecclesiastical  institution  in  which  evidence  of 
such  a  quaHfication  is  not  held  indispensable,  is  not  even 
brought  under  question,  as  a  requisite  to  official  competence 
for  the  consecrated  profession. 

Not  to  lengthen  this  statement  till  I  incur  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  partisan,  I  will  but  just  mention  the  ^reat,  1  may 
soberly  say  the  prodigious,  exertions  of  the  dissenters  in 
the  promotion  of  education  among  the  poor — ^in  local  plans 
of  charitable  visitation  and  instruction — and  in  wider  and 
very  costly  schemes  and  combinations  for  the  extension  of 
religion  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  re^ons.  And  is  it, 
or  is  it  not,  the  genuine  Christian  religion  that  they  are 
thus  multiplying  and  extending  their  activity  to  promote  P 
Any  assertion  or  doubt  set  up  against  the  affirmative  by 
the  supporters  of  the  church,  provided  thev  really  believe 
its  authorised  doctrines,  must  £eiu  before  the  nict,  wnich  I  re- 
assert on.  the  most  extensive  evidence,  that  hj  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  dissenting  ministers  insist  earnestly  on 
what  wiU  on  all  hands  be  acknowledged  the  most  essential 
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and  distinctive  in  the  theology  of  that  church's  articles, 
understood  in  their  plain,  unsophisticated  sense,  which  they 
admit,  while  the  more  numerous  proportion  of  the  clergy- 
evade  them. 

If,  further,  it  should  be  alleged  against  those  preachers, 
that  many  of  them  are  grossly  defective  in  mental  cultiva- 
tion— ^that,  from  a  deficient  education,  their  preaching, 
even  though  it  were  right  in  point  of  doctrine,  is  illiterate, 
crude  and  vulgar,  I  suspect  tnis  opinion  is  taken  up  on  a 
very  limited  and  unfortunately  directed  observation ;  and 
at  any  rate,  the  dissenters  in  general  are,  as  I  am  informed, 
completely  aware  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  sound 
inteflectual,  and  literary  discipline  to  qualify  their  ministers, 
and  support  numerous  seminaries  for  that  purpose. 

And  now,  sir,  I  come  to  the  point  I  had  m  view.  Seeing 
that  the  dissenters  perform  already  so  very  large  a  propor- 
tion of  whatever  is  done  for  religion  among  the  people,  I 
ask,  in  honest  simplicity,  looking  only  thus  far,  how  there 
should  be  so  overwhelming  a  ruination  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  the  supposed  event  of  the  fall  of  the  es- 
tablishment? Is  it  in  mere  temporary  competition  with 
the  church,  and  not  from  any  sincere  concern  for  religion 
itself,  or  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that  they  are  prosecuting 
all  these  operations,  at  so  immense  a  cost  of  labour  and 
pecuniary  expense;  so  that,  on  condition  the  church  be- 
came silent,  they  would  gladly  save  their  toil  and  money, 
and  surrender  the  people  to  ultra  paganism — ^paganism 
without  a  God?  Instead  of  remittmg  their  exertions, 
would  they  not  feel  themselves  called  upon,  if  possible,  to 
double  them  ?  "Would  any  one  of  their  meeting-houses  be 
shut  up ;  or  would  not,  instead,  new  ones  be  raised,  in 
hitherto  unoccupied  districts,  with  a  rapidity  even  surpass- 
ing that  which  nas,  of  late  years,  excited  the  surprise  of' 
every  one  in  the  habit  of  extensiveljr  traversing  the  country? 
AVould  their  congregations  forthwith  dwindle,  as  under  a 
pestiferous  blast  ?  or  would  they  not  rather  receive  a  great 
accession  of  attendants,  even  though  it  were  in  virtue  solely 
of  that  principle  or  instinct  in  the  human  mind,  that  some^ 
thina  of  the  nature  of  religion  is  indispensable  ?  And  as-, 
to  the  religious  and  moral  effhct  of  all  this  on  the  people,  I 
confess,  that  with  every  Tvish  to  be  impartial,  I  cannot  but 
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see  the  influence  of  the  dissenting  ministry  on  those  who 
attend  it,  is  on  the  average,  at  the  least,  as  beneficial  as 
that  of  the  church  on  its  division  of  attendants. 

According,  however,  to  some  of  our  augurs,  it  is  not  in 
prostration  and  silence,  that  religion  would  perish  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  church  ;  for  that  event,  they  tell  us,  would 
let  loose,  like  iEolus  with  his  winds,  a  wild  fanaticism,  to 
result  in  a  boundless  confusion  of  all  manner  of  fantastic  no- 
tions and  conflicting  sects.  But  does  any  sober  man  belike 
that  the  Establishment  is  actually,  at  present,  of  any  avail 
to  restrain  such  lawless  elements  p  over  the  dissenters  it 
evidently  can  have  no  such  power ;  they  may,  for  any  thing 
it  can  do,  abuse  their  freedom  into  as  many  sectarian  follies 
as  they  please ;  not  the  most  petfy  heresiarch  among  them 
ever  thinks  of  asking  its  leave.  If  its  articles  contribute 
any  thing  to  keep  them  right,  it  is  merely  on  the  strength 
of  their  supposed  intrinsic  scriptural  authority,  which  would 
remain  just  where  it  is,  though  the  ecclesiastical  institution 
were  abolished ;  and,  let  me  ask,  what  power  of  restraining 
to  an  uniformily  of  doctrine  is  maintained  over  even  its  own 
members  by  a  church  which  is  suffering  within  itself  an  al- 
most mortal  schism,  in  an  utter  contrariety  of  opinion  on 
the  most  important  of  its  doctrines,  between  the  larger  por- 
tion of  its  clergy,  and  that  smaller,  but  increasing  one,  which 
is  growing  so  much  in  favour  with  the  people ;  not  to  men- 
tion those  recent  wildest  extravagances  and  novelties  of 
which  the  church  has  had  a  much  greater  share  than  all  the 
dissentiuj?  sects  together  ? 

Thus  fer,  Sir,  I  find  no  way  out  of  that  "  perplexity" 
which  I  began  by  confessing  to  you.  But  this  is  only  half 
my  difficulty.  1  now  turn  from  the  dissenters  directly  to 
the  church  itself,  in  the  inquiry  after  the  consequences  of 
its  supposed  downfall ;  still  meaning  by  that  term  its  reduc- 
tion to  the  equal  ground  with  tiie  other  religious  parties,  of 
maintaining  its  ministry  by  the  voluntary  support  of  those 
who  approve  it.  That  event  being  supposed,  what  am  I  to 
expect  would  follow  ?  "Would  the  clergy,  thereupon,  all  in 
a  body  renounce  their  vocation  P  would  they,  with  one  con- 
sent, refuse  to  preach?  "Would  they^  in  word  and  act, 
declare  that,  since  the  Christian  rehgion  is  no  longer 
established  and  endowed  as  a  part  of  the  national  constitu- 
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tion,  they  care  nothing  about  it ;  and  that,  as  to  the  people^ 
they  are  not  worth  preaching  to?  Should  we  see  one 
churchy  and  another,  and  another,  shut  up  in  solitaiy 
gloom;  and  hear  the  passine  townsman,  or  villager,   or 

rustic,  saying,  "  Dr. ,  (or  Mr. ,)  has  told  us 

he  has  no  more  to  say  to  us ;  we  may  go  to  what  he  caUs 
the  conrenticle,  if  we  like,  or,  if  we  ISlb  it  better,  to  the 
ale-house ;  and  the  parson  is  off— we  don't  know  whither  P" 
Am  I  seriously  required  to  belieye  the  clergy  so  indifferent 
to  the  sacred  calling  to  which  they  have  been  ''  mored  by 
the  Holy  Ghhost,"  and  to  the  welfare  of  their  flocks  P  No^ 
it  will  perh^Ni  be  replied,  they  would  be  willing  and  most 
desiious  to  continue  their  ministrations,  but  how  could 
they  be  supported  wh^i  l^e  income  was  gone  f  They  could 
not  preach  and  starve.  Now  I  must  confess  my  amazement 
at  hearing  such  language.  Do  they  ever  take  one  minute's 
trouble  to  think  how  so  numeroiv  a  dissenting  ministry  can 
subsist,  in  communities  who  have,  besides  the  expense  of 
building,  enlaiging,  and  keeping  in  repair,  their  places  of 
worship,  with  all  the  additional  of  schools,  &g,  &c.?  Or 
have  they  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood of  iueland  P  The  adhnents  of  the  church  possess  the 
£ir  greater  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation ;  they  affirm, 
that  they  are  the  vastly  preponderant  party  in  every  way  $ 
they  profess  a  zealous  and  afSoctionafce  attachment  to  the 
venerable  institution  for  ifcs  ipiriiudl  excellence ;  and  they 
have  on  their  side  the  main  strength  of  i^e  hereditary  pre» 
judices  of  the  people.  What  then  are  we  really  to  under- 
stand, that  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  voluntary  support  of  their 
clergy  is  a  desperate  thing  to  be  calculated  on  or  thought 
of?  Is  it,  when  the  truth  is  known,  come  to  this,  that  the 
supporters  and  adherents  of  the  church  do  not,  after  all, 
care  enough  about  reli^on,  or  for  the  Christian  services  of 
their  clergy,  to  maintain  a  Christian  ministry  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  dissenters  are  doing  P  Is  that  an  example 
of  pious  liberality  and  zeal  fsup  above  their  imitation? 
What!  come  to  them  for  money  in  support  of  their  re- 
ligion, and  there's  an  end  of  it !  Sacred  m  their  eyes  as  is 
their  church,  more  sacred  stUl  are  their  coffers  and  their 
purses  I  But  then  is  it  not  extremely  remarkable,  that  the 
[  causeshould  have  found  out,  and  drawn  to  itself, 
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extracted,  a4s  it  were,  from  the  commumty,  just  that  portion 
of  it  which  does  care  enough  about  the  matter,  which  if 
willing  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  Christian  ministiy;  leaving 
the  rest  under  the  imputation,  the  just  impntalaon,  on  the 
above  supposition,  as  far  as  I,  in  my  simpbeiify,  can  see,  of 
setting  a  lower  value  on  their  souls,  or,  at  least,  on  the 
means  of  their  instruction  and  salvation  ? 

I  have  heard  it  alleged,  that  however  it  might  fine  with 
the  people  in  the  towns  and  the  districts,  thicUy  inhabited, 
the  rural  tracts,  with  a  scanty  population,  would  be  left  in 
a  total  destitution  of  religious  advantages.  Did  the  fore- 
tellers of  this  consequence  ever  traverse  any  considerable 
part  of  Wales,  where  they  would  see  an  almost  endless  suc- 
cession of  meeting-houses,  in  tracts  where  a  few  humble- 
looking  habitations,  scattered  over  a  wide  neighbourhood, 
give  immediate  evidence  of  a  thin  population  and  the 
absence  of  wealth?  And,  if  I  am  not  much  misinformed, 
such  proofs  of  the  productive  activity  of  the  *'  dissenting 
interest,"  as  it  is  called,  have  begun  to  appear  in  scores,  or 
rather  hundreds,  of  the  thinly-inhabited  districts  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  representation  confirmed  by  the  frequ^at  complaints 
of  clergymen  in  such  localities,  t&at  their  parishes  are  be- 
coming deformed  by  such  spectacles — "  nuisances,*'  in  the 
language  of  some  of  them :  '*  schism-shops"  is  the  denomi* 
nation  I  have  oftenest  heard.  The  means  for  raising  these 
'  edifices  have  been  contributed  by  the  liberality  of  dissenting 
communities  at  a  distance,  for  the  most  part,  iram  the 
places  themselves.  And,  according  to  my  information,  the 
religious  services,  in  many  of  them,  are  kept  up  gnvtui- 
tously,  in  consideration  of  the  povertjf  of  the  rural  attend* 
ants,  by  the  extra  labours  of  ministers  in  the  nearest 
situations,  assisted  by  zealous  and  intelligent  rdigious 
laymen,  possessing  and  cultivating  a  faculty  for  public 
speaking. 

Now,  after  such  statements,  can  I  hear  without  mightily 
marvelling,  that  on  supposition  that  the  church,  as  an 
endowed  establishment,  were  to  fiill,  the  whole  resources  of 
its  present  immense  community,  the  combination  and  co- 
operation of  all  their  opulence,  education,  and  religious  zeal 
— their  myriad  of  accomplished  clergymen's  (not  a  few  of 
them,  by-the-bye,  men  of  independent  property)  ascendency 
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in  many  ways  over  the  mindB  of  the  people— and  their 
possession  of  all  the  .churches,  clear  of  that  mcumbrance  of 
debt,  which  I  am  told  lies  heavy  on  many  of  the  dissenting 
meeting^iouses ;  that  all  this  together  would  still  leave  the 
church  parlr  in  hopeless  inabili^  and  despondence  of  sup- 
porting a  Christian  ministry  in  the  poorer  districts,  to  save 
the  people  from  barbarism,  practical  atheism,  or  the  fanati- 
cism which  they  think  would  be  nearly  us  bad  ? 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  suggest  a  few  considerations, 
more  especially  applicable  to  that  party  in  the  church 
denominated  evangelical. 


III.     TO  THIS  EDITOE  OP  THE  MOEITIKG  CHEONICLE. 
[The  Evangelical  Clergy.] 

OcL  3,  1834. 

8iE, — ^In  my  former  letter,  the  bearing  of  my  observations 
was  directed  to  the  church  party,  generally  and  collectively 
considered,  as  all  concurring  in  the  solemn  protest  against 
the  supposed  change;  and  I  have  but  slightly  noticed  a 
certain  distinction  and  division  within  that  body ;  the  dis- 
tinction marked  by  the  appropriation  to  a  portion  of  its 
clergy  and  other  members,  of  the  epithet  evangelical^  by 
assumption  on  the  one  side,  and  derisive  concession  on  the 
other.  The  number  of  the  clergy  so  designated  I  have 
seen  estimated,  I  think,  in  some  of  the  publications  in  their 
interest,  at  as  many  as  one-seventh  or  one-eighth  of  the 
whole.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  I  am  informed,  quite 
as  zealous  as  any  of  the  others  wt  upholding  the  Establish- 
ment, and  affected  with  equal  horror  at  the  idea  or  the 
omens  of  its  fall.  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  directing  the 
argument,  before  I  conclude,  specially  and  respectfully  to 
them. 

If  such  a  thing  could  happen  as  my  being  in  a  company 
of  them,  on  terms  that  would  admit  of  a  reference  to  the 
subject  without  discourtesy,  I  can  imagine  myself  address- 
ing them  to  some  such  effect  as  the  •  following : — ^Very 
greatly,  gentlemen,  honouring  your  piety,  sincerity,  and 
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diligence,  I  jet  do  not  assume  to  be  theologian  enough  to 
pronounce  on.  the  difference  of  religious  faith  which  marks 
you  off  in  such  prominence  and  insulation  from  the  great 
majority  of  your  clerical  brethren ;  but  allowing  that  you 
may  be  in  the  right,  I  have  then  to  suggest  a  consideration 
or  two,  somewhat  ad  hominem,  respecting  your  anxiety 
and  alarm  for  the  permanence  of  the  Establishment.  You 
say,  and  I  would  believe  you,  that  your  great  concern,  for 
yourselves  and  the  people  to  whom  you  minister,  is  religion 
iUelf^  as  an  affisur  between  the  soul  and  God,  consisting  in 
the  knowledge  and  ef&cacy  of  Divine  truth;  that,  as  to 
any  ecclesiastical  institutions,  framed  and  established  by 
the  govenunent  of  a  nation,  you  value  them  no  otherwise, 
and  no  further,  than  as  they  are  adapted  to  promote  among 
the  people  that  grand  interest,  by  a  pure  faithful  ministra- 
tion of  religious  truth ;  and  that,  therefore,  your  attach- 
ment to  the  existing  Establishment  is  from  a  deliberate 
conviction  that  it  is  in  some  way  or  other  so  adapted.  You 
will,  I  doubt  not,  allow  me  to  add  for  you,  that  any  such 
institution  which,  on  a  great  scale,  and  during  a  long  tract 
of  time,  practically  fails  of  operating  effectually  to  this  its 
great  and  only  purpose,  must  bring  its  adaptedness  deeply 
in  doubt.  Either  its  constitution  must  be  unsound,  or  its 
administration  most  unfortunate.  And  if  the  vice  which 
appears  in  the  administration  be  but  the  natural  result  of 
the  constitution,  then  the  whole  contrivance  falls  under  a 
fatal  conviction.  IS'obodyhas  to  learn  that  every  institu- 
tion, however  excellent  in  theory,  is  liable,  from  human 
folly  and  depravity,  to  perversions  in  its  administration. 
But  if  the  practical  workmg  of  an  institution  be  generally, 
predominantly,  through  successive  ages  and  all  the  cliange 
of  times  and  circumstances,  renegade  from  the  primar}^ 
intention,  this  would  seem  to  betray  that  there  must  be,  in 
the  very  construction  itself  essentially,  a  strong  propensity 
and  aptitude  to  corruption;  that  a  good  design  has  been 
committed  to  the  action  of  a  wrong  machinery  for  making 
it  effective ;  that  the  instrument  intended  for  the  use  of  a 
good  spirit,  is  found  commodiously  fitted  to  the  hand  of  a 
darker  agent. 

I  am  not,  you  will  observe,  expressing  any  opinion  on 
the  abstract  question  of  the  necessity  or  possiMo  advan- 
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tage  of  a  religious  establishinent,  but  commenting  on  the 
actual  Church  Establishment  of  this  country.  Now,  then, 
I  would  saj  to  jou,  with  deference,  take  an  impartial  view 
of  the  English  church,  through  a  duration  of  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  at  the  present  time.  You  well  know  that, 
with  all  its  amplitude  of  powers  and  means — ^its  many- 
thousands  of  consecrated  teachers,  of  all  degrees — ^its  occu- 
pancy of  the  whole  country — ^its  preecriptiye  hold  on  the 
people's  yeneration — ^its  learning,  its  emoluments,  and  its 
intimate  connexion  with  all  that  was  powerful  in  the  state 
— ^it  did,  through  successiye  generations,  leaye  the  bulk  of 
the  population,  for  whose  spiritual  benefit  it  was  appointed, 
in  tne  profoundest  ignorance  of  what  ifou  consider  as  the 
only  genuine  Ghristiamty. 

But  this  is  greatly  understating  the  case :  for  it  not  only 
did  not  teach  what  ^ou  so  consider ;  it  taught,  and  effec- 
tually taught,  in  spite  of  its  creed  on  paper,  what  you 
esteem  to  be  not  genuine  ChrlstiaBity ;  what  you  regard, 
if  I  can  at  all  understand  the  strain  of  your  preaching,  as 
fatal  error.  Why  did  it  so,  if  it  really  was  adapted  to  do 
just  the  contrary?  And  this  it  did  in  undisturbed  con- 
tinuance, under  the  sanction  of  the  combined  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  authority,  in  whose  judgment  it  did  not  by 
all  this  forfeit  its  clauns.  It  was  held  to  be  a  good  and 
inyiolable  institution,  the  best  model  of  a  Christian  church 
notwithstanding. 

Such  was,  for  incomparably  the  greater  part,  its  ad- 
ministration. Now  since  all  this  while  it  possessed  no 
intnnsic  power  in  its  constitution  to  redeem  itself  from 
being  thus  made  an  instrument  of  fatal  mischief,  you  will 
pardon  me  for  doubting  whether  that  constitution  ilself  was 
not  corrupt. 

You  gladly  retreat  from  this  point  of  review ;  and  take 
your  stand  on  the  present  state  of  the  church,  in  which 
you  say  that  a  better  spirit  is  at  last  arising ;  and  therefore 
you  would  re^d  its  supposed  fall  as  a  dreadM  calamity, 
involying  littk  less  than  ruin  to  the  cause  of  religion  in 
the  land.  By  this  better  spirit,  I  must  understand  you  to 
mean  that  many  ministers  like  yourselves  are  appearing 
in  the  church,  who  inculcate  religion  in  that  form  which 
has  fixed  on  you  and  them,  for  praise  and  opprobrium,  the 
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distinctiye  epithet  evanaelical,  I  beliere  jou  all  insist  on 
the  vast  importance  of  exhibiting  religion  in  that  form ; 
declaring  the  doctrines  so  distinguished  to  be  of  the  yerj 
essence  and  Titalitj  of  Christianily ;  insomuch  that  the 
contradiction  or  suppression  of  them  radically  vitiates  a 
minister's  religious  teaching.  But  now  let  me  remind  you 
what  a  small  minority,  notwithstanding  all  the  recent  ac- 
cessions, you  form  of  the  ministers  of  the  church;  and 
seriously  ask  yon  what  you  can  deliberately  think  of  the 
principle  and  tendency  of  an  institution  under  the  appoint- 
ment and  sanction  of  which,  perhaps  six-sevenths  or  more 
of  the  religious  instructors  are,  as  m  your  judgment  they 
must  be,  misleading  the  people  in  respect  to  ii^nitely  the 
most  momentous  of  then?  concerns.  Are  you  never,  in 
your  pulpits,  when  solemnly  enforcing  l^e  evangelical  prin- 
ciples, intruded  upon  by  the  image  of  the  many  thousands 
of  congregations  listening,  at  that  very  hour,  to  doctrines 
virtually  or  avowedly  opposite  to  yours,  in  churches  which 
they  attend  in  the  undoubting  coimdence  that  the  religious 
ministration  in  an  institution  sanctioned  by  venerable  an- 
tiquity and  all  the  authority  of  the  realm,  must  be  right  P 
On  retiring,  you  have  to  strike  the  bahmce  between  the 
^od  and  evil  effected  on  the  self-same  Sunday  by  the 
institution  which  you  extoL 

You  will  not  accuse  me  of  exaggerating  the  opposition 
and  alienation  under  which  you  stand  for  your  religion's 
sake,  when  you  think  of  the  various,  numberless,  and  ofben 
bitter  manifestations  of  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority; how  you  are  declaimed  against  as  enthusiasts,  in- 
flating some  of  jovr  hearers  with  spiritual  pride,  turning 
others  of  them  gloomy  and  sometimes  mad;  how  you  are 
described  as  a  mischievous  sect  within  the  church,  and 
betraying  it ;  and  what  controversial  labours  of  the  clerical 
pen  there  have  been  to  ei^lode  your  tenets  and  preten- 
sions. And  all  this,  in  spite  of  your  earnest,  reiterated 
declarations  of  devoted  fidelity  to  the  church ;  declarations 
sedulously  endeavoured  to  be  verified  in  many  instances, 
as  I  am  told,  by  a  careful  avoidance  of  communication 
with  dissenters,  who  hold  and  preach  the  very  doctrines 
for  which  you  are  thus  spumed  and  de&med  by  your  own 
brethren. 
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Now,  such  beiD|;  the  disposition  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  Qhiirch,  with  regard  to  what  you  esteem  as  ex- 
clusively the  eyangelical  and  saving  fiiith,  what  are  those 
consequences  which  you  anticipate  with  such  dismay,  on 
the  supposition  of  its  &11  ?  In  the  first  place,  as  to  your- 
selves, the  evangelical  party,  would  you  thereupon  cease 
to  preach  ?  Surely  it  may  be  assumed  that  instead  ot 
abandoning  your  vocation,  you  would  become  even  stUl 
more  zealously  intent  on  prosecuting  its  grand  object ;  and 
you  would  have  a  much  enlarged  scope  and  freedom  by 
the  breaking  away  of  canonical  restrictions:  but  how  to 
be  supported  P  I  may  answer  that  you  say,  or  it  is  said  by 
your  mends,  that  your  congregations  are  generally  speak- 
ing more  numerous,  more  pious,  and  more  personally 
attached,  than  in  the  other  portions  of  the  church.  Would 
all  their  warm  feeling  shrmk  into  niggardliness?  would 
they  betray  that,  after  all,  they  are  only  worshippers  of 
Mammon,  as  soon  as  there  came  upon  them  the  duty  of 
contributing  to  a  liberal  provision  for  their  valued  spiritual 
instructors?  Is  this  your  estimate  of  their  piety  and 
affection — and  that,  too,  while  you  see  what  is  done  under 
so  many  disadvantages  by  the  dissenters  ?  Besides,  many 
individuals  among  you  are  persons  of  independent  means ; 
and  there  is  no  small  portion  of  wealth  in  that  division  of 
the  communit}^  which  separates  off  from  the  main  body 
of  the  church  in  preference  for  your  ministrations.  Will 
you  pardon  me  if  I  add,  that  if  the  event  in  question  should 
reduce  some  of  you  to  a  less  genteel  station  and  style  of 
life,  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  be  deemed  an  insup- 
portable affliction,  or  how  it  should  destroy  and  neutralize 
the  Value  of  your  Christian  labours?  Probably  none  of 
you  prosecute  those  labours  with  happier  effect  than  some 
of  those  who  are  far  enough  below  a  competence  for  main- 
taining that  style. 

In  the  next  place,  what  are  you  prepared  to  say  respect- 
ing that  much  greater  proportion  of  persons  in  the  sacred 
profession,  whom  you  pronounce,  botn  expressly  and  vir- 
tually, to  be  no  true  ministers  of  the  gospel,  therefore  no 
safe  guides  of  the  people  to  salvation  ?  In  so  pronoimcing, 
you  say  they  ought  never  to  have  been  in  the  profession. 
jBut  is  it  not  a  strange  dilemma  that  for  this  most  valid 
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reafion  they  ought  never  to  have  been  in  it,  and  that  yet  it 
would  be  a  religious  calamity  for  them  to  be  out  of  it  ? 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  when  the  clerical  office  should 
cease  to  be  an  endowed  profession,  great  numbers  would 
speedily  relinquish  it,  partly  from  the  withdrawment  of  the 
former  support  and  emolument,  which  in  very  many  cases 
the  congregations  would  not  feel  esteem  enough  to  replace 
by  voluntoy  supplies ;  partly  from  the  indifference  or 
positive  dislike  which  many  of  them  are  known  to  feel  to 
the  religious  employment.  And  you  will  ask  me  what  is 
then  to  become  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  P  I 
may  answer  by  pressmg  home  my  question — whatever 
become  of  them,  is  it  ion  you  to  maintain  that  it  would  be  a 
religious  calamity  for  the  essentially  defective,  for  the 
fataUy  erroneous  teachers  of  Christianity  to  vacate  the 
pastoral  function  ?  Xou  need  no  description  of  multitudes 
of  those  who  have  taken  it  on  them;  mere  men  of  the 
world,  who  have  entered^the  church  just  as  a  profession,  in 
the  most  secular  sense  of  the  term,  as  more  convenient  or 
accessible  than  any  other;  under  no  solemn  commanding 
sense  of  the  importance  of  religion  for  their  own  selves, 
maintaining  only  a  professional  decorum  of  character,  and 
too  many  of  them  hardly  even  that,  content  with  a  cold 
official  performance  of  "  duty ;"  assuring  the  people  of  final 
safety  on  slender  and  delusive  conditions;  many  of  them 
little  addicted  to  sacred  studies;  and  some  of  them,  of 
more  intellectual  habits,  exhibiting  the  result  of  their 
application  to  theological  subjects,  in  a  systematic  oppo- 
sition to  the  doctrines  in  assertion  of  which  you  are  con- 
stantly citing  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  articles  of  your 
churcn — according  to  which  latter  standard  at  any  rate  you 
are  certainly  in  the  right. 

But  I  am  told  that  you  resort  from  the  pressure  of  such 
untoward  facts  to  the  evangelical  temperament  of  the 
prttyers,  which  are  to  impart  the  genume  sentiments  of 
religion  in  default  or  in  spite  of  the  sermons.  Rave  they 
this  salutary  efficacy  ?  If  you  have  been  much  conversant 
in  those  parts  of  the  countr^r  (dark  regions,  you  denominate 
them)  where  the  evangelical  doctrines  have  never  been 
brought  through  the  means  of  preaching,  in  the  church  or 
by  the  dissenters,  I  am,  from  various  experience,  certain 
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you  must  have  found  that  the  Prayer-book  has  £uled  to 
reflect  one  elimmer  of  those  doctrines,  as  you  understand 
them,  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  remember  that 
inyeterate  devotee  to  the  church,  Hannah  More,  aeknow^ 
ledging  the  &ct  to  be  notorious,  and  expressing  her  wonder 
at  it.  Did  you  ever  know  even  one  instance  of  a  thought- 
less irreligious  man,  or  a  mere  formalist,  being  awakened, 
converted  (I  use  your  own  terms)  by  means  of  the  bare 
instrumentality  of  the  prayers  ? 

If  you  are  appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  wide  chasm  thus 
supposed  or  throatened  to  be  made,  I  am  not  accountable  to 
answer  the  question  how  it  is  to  be  filled  up.  The  answer 
may  be  fairly  required  from  the  consistency  of  those  whose 
theological  principles  call  aloud  for  this  infraction^  while 
their  ecclesiastical  ones  are  as  vociferous  for  the  inviola^ 
bilit^  of  an  institution  which  would  to  be  sure  instantly  go 
to  pieces  under  such  an  operation. 

If  however  it  will  be  a  consolation,  you  may  be  assured 
there  never  will  be  anv  such  sudden  downfall  of  the  church, 
and  simultaneous  flight  or  destitution  of  its  ministers.  If 
the  dissenters,  advancing  in  the  ratio  of  recent  times,  shall 
have  risen  after  a  number  of  years  to  such  a  preponderating 
majority,  and  the  collective  nation  shall  have  declined  so  &r 
^m  its  veneration  for  the  Establishment,  that  the  repre- 
sentative legislature,  seeing  its  preservation  no  longer 
valuable  on  political  grounds  shall  doom  it  to  extinction, 
eyen  then  there  would  be  assigned  to  the  actually  occupy- 
ing clergy  an  equitable  allowance  of  support  during  their 
lives  or  their  necessities.  And  thus  the  established 
ministrv  will  be  prolonged,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse ; 
while  their  continual  dimiuution  in  the  course  of  nature  will 
gradually  bring  the  people  universally  to  take  on  themselves 
the  maintenance  of  whatever  belongs  to  their  religion. 

But  you,  even  you,  with  all  your  sorrow  that  the  Esta- 
blishment is  fatally  treacherous  to  its  momentous  trust,  are 
still  more  zealous  for  its  permanence,  in  the  professed  hope 
that  the  church,  which  should  all  this  while  have  been 
converting  the  people,  may  at  length  be  itself  converted. 
Strange  idea,  methinks!  that  the  mstitution  appointed  as 
the  grand  rector  of  the  people's  judgments  on  the  most 
important  of  all  subjects,  their  guardian  against  error  and 
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all  evil  principles,  should  be  waiting  to  be  itself  rectified  hj 
the  action  of  extnnsic  causes ;  that  is  to  say,  causes  which, 
having,  independentlj  of  it  and  even  under  its  opposition, 
accomplished  a  great  work  which  it  ought  to  have  effected, 
shall  rectify  it  in  addition.  The  church  shall  in  time  becomo 
purelv,  faithfiilly,  efficaciou8l3r  evangelical.  In  what  time, 
and  by  what  means?  Obviously,  when  the  divers  and 
strongly-combined  authorities  whicn  exercise  the  ascendancy 
over  it  shall  have  first  become  so.  When  the  heavenly  me 
shall  have  descended  on  the  high  places  of  the  land — ^when 
courts,  and  statesmen,  and  the  chief  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries, and  universities,  and  title  patrons,  and  opulent 
proprietors,  and  traders  in  advowsons — ^when  these  shall 
have  become  very  generally  the  spiritual,  humble  disciples  of 
the  school  of  Christ,  then  at  length  the  church  will  attain  its 
evangelical  purity.  This  will,  indeed,  be  coming  to  its  duty 
rather  of  the  latest.  In  the  comparatively  smooth  service  it 
win  then  have  on  its  hands  (for  tne  people,  too,  caunot  have 
remaLoed  far  behind  in  such  a  change),  it  may  calmly 
rejoice  to  see  already  performed,  by  some  extraneous 
agency,  the  mighty  operation  for  the  achievement  of  which 
its  own  powers  and  privileges  had  been  conferred;  and 
truly  munificent  must  the  nation  be,  to  reward  it  by  a 
confirmation  of  those  privileges  for  what  it  has  not  done, 
and  has  not  to  do. 

But  you  may  say  that,  as  you  are  promising  yourselves  a 
progresfswe  evangelization  of  these  authorities  ascendant 
over  the  religious  character  of  the  church,  you  may  fairly 
calculate  on  a  oontemporary  and  at  least  equal  progress  in 
the  renovation  of  the  church  itself,  with  a  consequent 
efficacy  in  corresponding  proportion.  Be  it  so ;  but  what 
wiU  you  be  thinking  dl  the  while  of  the  contrary  and 
counteracting  effect  of  the  spiritually  dead  condition  (your 
own  phrase)  of  the  fm-evangelized  portion  of  the  church, 
which  will  for  a  long  time,  at  all  even£s,  retain  you  in  the 
hapless  condition  of  the  captives  of  MezentiusP  As  to 
any  rapid  progress  in  the  hoped  iot  change  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  duef  patronage,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  you 
have  little  cause  to  be  so  sanguine.  What,  for  example, 
have  you  to  expect  firam  the  superior  personages  in  the 
state,  even  such  of  them  as  are  supposed  to  be  not  altogether 
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ignorant  or  careless  of  religion  ?  I  remember  when  some 
of  you  looked  with  considerable  hope  and  confidence  to  that 
very  respectable  premier  and  churchman,  the  late  Lord 
LiyerpooL  When,  however,  after  a  period  of  delay  and 
expectation,  a  representation  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  complaining  that  the  evangelical  clergy  were 
neglected  in  the  dispensation  of  patronage,  he  replied  that 
it  was  on  principle  that  the  patronage  was  so  witnheld,  for 
that  he  considered  the  evangelical  party  to  be  doing  great 
mischief  in  the  community. 

That  you  do,  notwithstanding  all  the  adverse  influenoes, 
obtain  here  and  there  the  introduction  of  an  evangelical 
minister,  in  succession  to  one  who  was  perhaps  violently  in 
opposition,  may  well  be  very  gratifying  to  you.  And  indeed 
this  Ratification  has  often  so  strong  an  expression,  as  to 
afibrd  a  significant  indication  of  your  own  estimate  of  the 
state  of  the  church.  For  it  seems  to  be  regarded  almost  as 
a  God-send,  that,  under  such  auspices,  there  should  have 
come  into,  or  come  forth  in,  the  church,  yet  one  more  such 
mioister  as  you  say  all  the  thousands  of  them  ought  to  be. 

On  such  a  survey  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  an  old  observer  for  presuming  to  dissuade  you 
of  the  evangelical  party  from  joining  chorus  in  the  language, 
which  profanely  affects  to  iaentify  the  fate  of  Christianity 
with  the  stability  or  fall  of  an  institution  which,  by  your 
own  declaration,  unites  the  Manichaean  principles — ^but  with- 
out their  equality. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  am  more  ashamed  than  I  can  express,  to 
have  encroached  on  your  page  to  so  miconscionable  a 
length ;  and  faithfully  promise  never  to  obtrude  the  subject 
on  you  again.    Tours,  Ac. 

A  Quiet  Lookeb-oit* 


•  "Who  told  you  of  *my  two  letters' — ^meaning,  I  suppose,  in  the 
Monung  Chronicle.  Whoever  wrote  them,  I  approve  them  enough  to  be 
pleased  that  you  also  approve  them.  The  writer  would,  I  dare  say,  be 
curious  to  see  by  what  wriggles  the  *  evangelioah'*'  would  get  out  of  the 
comer— rOut  of  the  cleft-stick.  But  how  strange,  that  instead  of  such 
wriggling,  hardly  a  man  of  them  of  any  account  has  the  honesty  to  come 
manfully  out  of  the  corrupt  institution.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
who  have  of  late  years  come  out  have  left  anything  they  were  ever  worth 
behind  them."— 3fr.  Foster  to  the  Rev,  JosUdi  Hill,  Nov,  1,  1834. 
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'^  Some  one  Darning  himself  ^PhUaiethet  *  has  written  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  against  the  thing,  and  threatens  another  column  or  two.  I  have 
no  disposition  to  say  anything  to  him.  He  is  one  of  those  who  have  no 
notion  of  the  business  as  a  matter  of  religion — religion  by  and  for  iUe\f; 
and  he  makes,  as  coolly  as  possible,  some  monstrous  false  assumptions  of^ 
&ct  in  fiivour  of  the  [Established  Church]^ — ^assumptions  which  prove  that 
there  is  no  talking  to  him  to  any  purpose."— Afr.  Potter  to  B»  StokeSfEeq,, 
Oct.  28, 1834. 


FIVE  LETTERS  ON  THE  BALLOT: 

ADDRESSED 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MORNING  CHRONICLE, 
1835. 
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AprU  24, 1835. 
SiE, — ^In  reporting  from  day  to  day  the  progress  of  the 
late  election,  your  columns  abounded  with  descriptions  and 
indignant  complaints,  from  all  quarters,  of  the  iniquitous 
management  on  the  part  of  the  anti-popular  interest,  per-* 
verting  the  suffrage  Dy  every  expedient  of  corruption  and 
intimidation ;  so  that  your  correspondents  had  to  inform 
you  from  a  hundred  places,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  obtain  an  honest  election.  One  of  them  from  a  large 
city,  told  you — "  The  Beform  Bill  is  not  worth  five  farthings 
here,  so  inveterate,  despotic  an  ascendency  has  the  tory 
corporation,  combined  with  the  high-churcl^  acquired  over 
the  interests  and  fears  of  the  inhabitants."  You  have  sub- 
sequently, when  recounting  the  causes  of  the  reduction  of 
the  reformers  in  the  new  parliament,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding,  adverted  to  this  wide  and  flagrant  system  of 
iniquity ;  and  afi&rmed,  I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  same 
bad  practices  were  chargeable  in  but  a  small  proportion  on 
the  reform  candidates  and  their  supporters.  But  1  expected 
you  to  do  something  more  than  this.  I  reckoned  on  your 
taking  an  occasion  to  declare,  in  explicit  and  emphatic 
terms,  that  to  whatever  extent  the  ne&rioua  system  has 
been  successful  in  sending  members  to  parliament,  to  that 
extent  the  representation  has  been  falsified,  the  nation  de- 
fr*auded,  and  the  legislation  vitiated.  In  that  proportion 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  ostensibly 
purports  to  be,  and  what  it  ought  to  be — ^a  real  representa- 
tion of  the  people.  And  the  corrupt  section  is  not  only 
morally  invalid,  but  criminal:  the  members  who  have 
entered  by  this  dishonourable  road,  not  only  have  no  right 
to  the  position  they  have  assumed,  but  deserve  (or  their 
agents  deserve)  some  penal  visitation  for  the  proceeding  to 
which  they  owe  their  success.  Tet,  somehow  it  happens, 
that  when  once  they  have  got  within  the  door,  and  are 
sworn  and  seated,  they  seem  to  have  slipped  off"  the  badge 
of  disgrace  which  dung  to  them  up  to  the  moment  before 
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their  entrance ;  they  have  signed  with  the  holy  water  at 
stepping  in,  and  are  become  aU  at  once  ^  honourable  men." 
Theur  right  to  be  there  Beems  to  be  admitted  upon  the  fact 
itself  4;hat  they  are  there.  They  maintain  the  same  as- 
surance of  &>nt,  of  speech-making,  and  of  voting,  as  if  they 
were  bond  fid^  representatiyes ;  just  as  you  have  sometimes 
known  a  man,  who  has  by  fraudulent  means  obtained  pos- 
session of  a  property  not  his  own,  carry  himself  neyertheless 
with  the  confident  air  of  an  honest  man.  The  party,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  party,  to  which  these  members  addict 
themselves,  know  very  well  how  their  allies  were  obtained. 
But  what  of  that  P  Their  votes  tell  for  as  much  as  if  the 
most  genuine  suffinges  of  the  constituency  had  sent  them 
to  the  house ;  and  a  minister  who  is  willing  to  rule  by  such 
means  (Sir  B.  Feel  for  example),  would  only  laugh  at  you 
for  telling  him  he  has  no  moral  right  to  that  part  of  his 
support ;  that  in  so  far  the  approbation  given  him  is  a  lie 
agamst  the  community,  and  that  he  is  avaQing  himself  of  a 
flagrant  iniquity.  It  would  be  deemed  a  violation  of  all 
propriety  for  a  bold,  independent  member,  facing  the  ranks 
where  these  worthies  are  in  array,  to  declare  aloud,  before 
or  after  a  division,  that  several  dozens  or  scores  of  those 
honourable  gentlemen  ought  to  be  struck  out  of  the  vote, 
or  even  sent  out  of  the  house,  on  account  of  the  criminal 
means  by  which  they  had  entered  it — so  much  does  success 
always  extenuate  the  opprobrium  of  any  turpitude  in  the 
manner  of  obtaining  it. 

And  now,  sir,  consider  what  a  prodigious,  and  possibly 
disastrous  efied;,  such  a  falsified  representation  of  the 
ooimtry  may  have  on  its  affairs.  Questions  of  an  incalcu- 
lable importance — ^we  might  suppose  a  question  of  peace  or 
war,  or  a  competition  between  opposite  systems  of  policy — 
might  be  decided,  and  decided  perniciously  to  the  country 
by  the  preponderance  given  by  the  votes  of  those  whom 
nothing  out  the  infamous  practices  at  elections  had  quali- 
fied to  vote  at  all.  Or  great  questions  of  national  interest, 
which  a  genuine  representation  of  the  people  would  have 
decided  speedily  and  conclusively,  may  be  retained  or  forced 
back  into  such  a  balance  of  power  as  to  threaten  a  long 
continuance  of  commotion,  altemation,  and  confused  or 
frustrated  legislation. 
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Eecoljecting  the  yile  meoas  to  which  the  reports  in  your 
Journal,  during  the  late  election,  ascribed  in  so  many  in- 
stances the  success  of  the  anti-reform  candidates,  I  am  sure 
it  is  your  opinion,  even  after  the  utmost  allowance  by  way 
of  set-off  should  be  made  for  all  offences  of  the  same  kind 
committed  on  the  reforming  side,  that  an  honest  election 
would  haye  carried  into  the  house  such  an  overpowering - 
majority  of  the  reformers  as  would  have  sent  the  tory 
ministiy  once  for  all  to  their  proper  places,  instead  of  that 
bare  and  fluctuating  majority  wnich  they  can  'brave  firom 
the  strong  fortification  of  office ;  or  with  which,  even  if  they 
were  dislodged,  they  can  maintain  powerful,  long,  and  baf- 
fling %ht,  backed  Dy  an  augmented  force  and  pertinacity 
in  the  quarters  hitherto  obstinate  against  reform.  But 
now,  sir,  does  it  remain  yet  a  question,  at  this  time  of  day, 
what  is  the  true  theory  of  popular  representation,  according 
to  any  doctrine  of  our  so  lauded  constitution,  and  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  Befbrm  Bill  ?  Am  I  allowed  to 
assume  it  as  the  theory  and  intention,  that  the  national  con- 
stituency shall  freely  and  honestly  vote  according  to  their 
judgment  of  measures  and  men ;  that,  instructed,  reasoned 
with,  pleaded  with  as  much  as  you  please,  they  shall  yet  be 
determined  in  their  choice  by  nothmg  but  their  deliberate 
approbation ;  and  that  every  thing  to  the  contrary  of  this 
is,  so  far,  treason  against  the  national  polity  ?  J£  so,  this 
most  important  function,  ought  to  be  guarded  with  every 
possible  security  for  its  faithfiil  exercise.  And  I  need  not 
ask  you  whether  the  present  condition  of  the  exercise  of 
what  is  pretended  to  be  conferred  as  a  right  and  a  privilege, 
imposing  a  most  serious  duty,  be  not  a  flagrant  mockery. 
"With  the  venal,  it  is  a  privileged  occasion  of  having  their 
country  to  sell ;  with  the  dependent,  it  is  a  badge  of  E^bverjr ; 
with  those  who  are  conscientious  as  well  as  dependent,  it  is 
a  painful  trial  of  principle ;  all  which  abuses  reached  their 
last  excess  in  the  recent  election,  and  are  now  to  have  their 
result  in  the  legislature.  If  this  vast  and  multifarious  mass 
of  evil  be  really  inseparable  from  the  representative  system, 
it  is  time  to  lower  the  tone  of  our  boastmg  about  our  liberal 
institutions-^our  government  by  enlightened  opinion — ^the 
independent  spirit  of  Englishmen,  and  all  that.  Especially 
we  should  get  sober  from  our  inebriated  exultation  over  our 
parliamentary  reform. 
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How  little  did  yon,  or  any  of  us,  anticipate  in  our 
triumpK  at  haying  accomplifiked,  by  the  reform  bill,  a 
final  OYerthrow,  as  we  fancied,  of  the  party  who  had  so 
long  reigned  and  profited  by  corruption,  that  within  two 
years  we  should  have  the  rank,  unmixed  essence  of  that 
party,  as  embodied  in  the  fiercest  opponents  of  reform^ 
again  in  command  of  the  state,  and  supported  by  one-half, 
within  a  trifle,  of  the  so-called  House  of  Commons?  a 
proportion  so  close  upon  an  equality  of  numbers,  that  if 
the  tories  had  been  willing  to  disburse  a  very  snudl  addi- 
tion of  money  to  the  mimon  they  are  computed  to  haye 
expended,  or  had  given  a  few  ounces  harder  pressure  to 
the  compulsion  on  the  unprotected  yoters,  they  would  have 
had  the  formal  advantage  of  a  mi^'orit^  in  the  House. 
You  deny,  with  small  exception,  that  this  is  &>m  any  re* 
action  in  the  opinions  of  the  national  constituency.  Then 
what  a  wretched  system — ^what  an  utterly  fallacious  mode 
of  requiring  a  declaration  of  the  public  sentiment,  you 
must  acknowledge  the  present  thing  called  election  to  be ; 
and  most  formiimble  must  be  the  evils  involved  in  a  reme- 
dial expedient  that  would  substantially  avail  for  a  true 
expression  of  that  sentiment,  if  they  would  be  any  thing 
near  as  &;reat  as  having  the  expression  of  it  so  widely  and 
deeply  falsified*  You  will  surmise  that  the  expedient  I 
have  m  view  is  no  other  than  the  Ballot.  And  what  other 
has  any  man  suggested,  with  even  an  appearance  of  plau- 
.sibility  ?  Those  who  are  not  against  it  unconditionally  and 
at  all  events,  are  saying,  Let  ub  first  try  every  thing  else. 
What  is  it  that  they  have  to  try  ?  Laws  agaist  bribery 
have  notoriously  been  a  dead  letter.  If  an  instance  or  two 
of  conviction  occur  (as  recently  at  Cambridge),  it  takes  us 
by  surprise,  as  a  thing  we  could  not  have  reckoned  on.  In 
cases  where  every  body  knew  that  bribery  had  pervaded 
every  street  of  a  town,  with  a  pollution  as  gross  as  the 
stream  in  its  kennels,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  pro- 
duce that  sort  of  precise  and  technical  proof  demanded  by 
legal  men,  and  by  members  of  parliamentary  committees, 
fiome  of  them,  perchance,  having  reasons  of  their  own  for 
being  punctilious  in  the  admission  of  evidence.  And  what 
mode  of  jurisdiction  can  you  contrive  to  take  cognizance 
of  intimidation,  practised  by  landlords,  employers,  wealthy 
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customers,  clergymen,  parish  officers,  the  heads  of  public 
offices  and  corporation  magnates — intimidation  often  con- 
veyed through  hints  and  inuendoes,  perfectly  intelligible 
to  those  who  dare  not  misunderstand  ^em,  but  so  slightly 
expressed  that  they  would  seem  to  vanish  into  nothing 
when  attempted  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  criminal 
charge  P  Let  us  wait  in  the  hope  (something  to  this  effect 
was  mtely  said  by  Lord  John  Bussell)  of  the  growth  of  a 
more  honourable  and  virtuous  feeling,  by  which  influen- 
tial men  will  become  ashamed  of  such  base  practices. 
But  how  are  you  to  send  them  back  to  pass  through  a  new 
school  of  morals  ?  And  teU  me,  if  you  can,  of  any  incipient 
symptom  of  such  a  change.  Which  of  them  is  at  all 
ashamed  of  the  recent  exploits  in  this  line  ?  Is  any  one  of 
them  the  worse  received  in  the  rank  of  society  to  which 
he  belongs  ?  Are  not  their  performances,  if  they  have  been 
Buccessfd,  a  subject  of  complacent  and  jocular  reference 
in  their  select  coteries  ?  It  is  there  a  good  joke  how  they 
drove  their  cattle  to — ^the  hustings,  while  some  of  the 
radical  creatures  were  internally  grumbling,  or  even  giving 
vent  to  their  chagrin  in  impotent  mutterings.  And  who  is 
to  teach  and  exhort  them  to  turn  from  their  bad  courses  p 
Will  not  many  of  their  spiritual  instructors  (if  accounts  be 
true)  have  cause  to  be  very  lenient  in  their  reprehensions  ? 
Even  Lord  John  Eussell  mmself  was  evidently  very  scepti- 
cal as  to  any  such  progress  to  honour  and  honesfy ;  and, 
pressed  by  the  evidence  that,  instead  of  an  abatement,  there 
is  an  aggravation  of  the  evil,  acknowledged  that  we  may 
at  last  be  driven  to  the  ballot.  As  no  other  expedient  in 
a  tangible  form  is  proposed  from  any  quarter,  we  are  lefb 
to  the  alternative  of  resorting  to  tins,  or  of  surrendering 
the  grand  palladium,  as  it  has  been  called,  of  our  popular 
rights  and  liberties  to  a  malignant  agency  which  essentially 
vitiates,  and  will  not  cease  to  vitiate,  our  legislature  and 
legislation.  Yes,  this  is  the  alternative,  we  are  brought  to 
the  plain  question  whether  we  be,  as  the  constitutional 
doctnne  pretends,  or  be  not,  to  have  an  actual  faithful 
]*epresentation  p  If  this  be  not  an  idle  theoretical  fancy, 
but  a  practical  thing,  to  which  we  have  a  right  that  ought 
to  be  maintained,  we  must  maintain  it  by  the  means  by 
which  alone  we  c(m  maintain  it.    As  being  our  sole  resource, 
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the  expedient  is  necessarily  the  right  one,  whatever  evils  of 
its  own  it  may  involve.    You  deny  the  right  itself,  if  yon 
deny  the  right  of  using  the  only  effectual  means  for  our 
possession  of  it.     You  treat  us  with  the  ludicrous  and 
spiteful  absurdity  of  first  appointing  an  institution  for  the 
public  welfare— essential,  all-important,  you  proclaim,  for 
good  government — and  then  telling  us  that,  nevertheless, 
the  only  means  for  making  it  effectual  are  worse  than 
leaving  it  to  be  frustrated.    It  is  a  capitally  contrived 
machine,  only  it  cannot  be  worked  so  as  to  effect  its  pur- 
pose without  the  application  of  an  implement  that  will 
make  it  scatter  mischief  all  around  it.    But  better  send  it 
to  the  lumber-room  at  once,  if  it  cannot  effect  the  good  it 
is  intended   for    without  a  balance,  or    over-balance,  of 
damage  from  the  only  mode  of  working  b^  which  it  can 
effect  that  good*    Wny  continue  working  it  in  a  manner 
which,  while  it  causes  much  greater  damage  another  way, 
does  not,  but  very  partially,  effect  the  intended  good  ?     We 
do  not  deny  that  evils  of  very  considerable  amount  would 
attend  the  baUot,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
practice,  but  if  we  account  them  such  that  we  must  reject 
it  though  we  have  no  other  way  of  obtaining  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  faithful  action  of  the  representative  principle, 
we  plainly  say  that  we  forego  that  pretended  essential 
requisite  to  good  government,  and  submit  to  be  misrepre- 
sented, to  a  great  and  pernicious  extent,  in  the  legislature. 
And  so  we  must  sit  down  in  helpless  resignation,  till  the 
stars  shall  be  more  auspicious;  till  unprincipled  wealth 
and  arrogance    shall   spontaneously  cease    to    bribe  and 
threaten ;  or  our  universal  constituency  shall  rise  to  such 
a  pitch  of  virtue  and  courage  as  to  reject  the  offered  pur- 
chase money,  and  defy  at  every  hazard  the  menacea  re- 
venge.   A  goodly  prospect,  and  a  short  intervdl  for  the 
exercise  of  our  patience  under  a  perverted  legislation ! — a 
legislation  which  ma^,  meanwhile,  create  for  our  posterity 
also  abundant  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  their  patience, 
in  addition  to  that  load  of  debt  which  preceding  parlia- 
ments, convened  under  a  mere  sham  of  representation,  have 
entailed  on  us  and  them. 

I  ami  <&c. 

As  iNDEfENDEI^T  ElEOIOB. 
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Apnl  25,  1835. 
In  adverting  to  the  evils  incident  to  the  ballot,  and  in  a 
degree  inseparable  from  it  till  it  should  have  worked  into 
decided  practice  and  power,  I  must  lay  the  chief  stress  on 
those  of  a  moral  nature.  The  anti-reformers  lecture  on 
these  in  a  strain  of  conscientious  horror ;  but  they  may  be 
suspected  to  have  far  other,  and  in  their  view  stronger, 
objections  to  secret  voting.  With  them  the  greatest  evil 
is  the  very  thing  which  we  are  anxious  to  obtain  as  the 
greatest  good — ^the  conveyance  into  parliament  of  the 
genuine  national  opinion  and  will.  In  opposing  the  motion 
for  the  ballot,  so  ably  and  eloquently  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Grrote  in  1833,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  honestlv  avowed  his 
grand  objection  to  be,  that  the  ballot  "  would  give  a  much 
more  democratic  House  of  Commons,  which  he  thought 
quite  needless;"  a  declaration  that  the  electors,  in  the 
present  manner  of  voting,  are  far  from  the  free  exercise  of 
their  pretended  privilege ;  that  the  ballot  would  be  a  re- 
medy lor  that  wrong ;  and  that,  as  fSar  as  depended  on  him, 
that  wrong  should  be  perpetuated.  In  this  declaration  he 
stood  forth  a  genuine  representative  in  one  capacity,  what- 
ever he  were  in  another;  he  expressed  the  mind  of  the 
anti-reformers;  for  they  to  a  man  have  voted,  and  will 
again  vote,  against  the  ballot,  on  the  very  same  principle. 
He,  ^therefore,  is  but  an  equivocal  reformer,  who  declaims 
against  the  detestable  system  by  which  they  vitiate  the 
popular  sufBrage  and  representation ;  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
joins  them  in  denouncmg  the  expedient  by  which  he  has 
their  own  confession  that  the  system  would  be  substantially 
abolished. 

The  moral  evils  correctly  alleged  against  the  ballot,  fall 
chiefly  within  a  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term  falsehood. 
To  importimate  or  imperative  candidates,  or  canvassers, 
would  be  given  many  promises  not  intended  to  be  per- 
foniied;  under  protection  of  secrecy  they  would  be  vio* 
lated ;  on  subsequent  inquisition  or  accusation  there  would 
be  unscrupulous  affirmations  that  they  had  been  kept: 
there  would  be  maintained  before,  and  during,  and  after, 
the  season  of  election,  a  system  of  distrust,  concealment, 
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duplicilT>  eqtdvocation,  injuriouB  to  the  moral  principle 
and  habit,  and  repressiye  of  the  frank  intercourse  of 
society.  The  arraignment  is  eagerly  exaggerated;  but  it 
is  true  to  the  extent  of  forming  a  serious  charge ;  and  it  is 
easily  made  to  appear  fatal  against  the  ballot,  in  an  argu- 
ment that  takes  no  further  account  of  moral  considerations 
than  barely  and  exdusiveiy  as  implicated  with  that  prac- 
tice. In  listening  to  debates  on  the  subject,  it  has  struck 
me  as  very  curious,  that  opposers  of  this  mode  of  election 
on  moral  grounds,  reason  and  declaim  as  if  they  had  to 
deal  with  an  insulated  topic,  altogether  independent  of 
relatiye  and  comparative  considerations.  Prove  the  ballot 
to  be  liable  to  these  grave  objections,  and  we  must  look  no 
further — there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  as  if  an  election 
were  one  of  those  affairs  which,  if  a  certain  proposed  mode 
of  transacting  them  be  exceptionable,  need  not  and  will  not 
be  transacted  at  all ;  or  as  if,  when  it  is  a  thing  that  must 
and  will  take  place,  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  be  transacted,  if  the  one  proposed  be  rejected,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  it  ought  to  be 
rejected.  They  reqlly  talk  as  if  no  such  thing  were  known 
as  a  necessity  of  choosing  between  two  evils,  with  an  obli- 
gation to  put  them  in  the  balance,  and  choose  the  less. 
They  say,  in  effect,  that  we  are  to  look  at  one  side,  taken 
separately ;  and  if  there  be  much  belonging  to  it  that  we 
cannot  approve,  we  are  to  determine  for  the  other  at  all 
hazards,  whatever  may  be  the  evils  involved  in  it. 

Let  the  ballot,  on  the  one  side,  stand  obnoxious  to  the 
serious  exceptions  which  I  have  enumerated,  and  then  let 
us  see  what  we  have  on  the  other.  There  is  a  direct 
violation  of  both  justice  and  law,  in  applying  the  resources 
of  wealth  and  power  to  pervert  the  national  suffrage,  and 
BO  to  frustrate  tne  whole  end  of  the  institution.  A  general 
venality  is  indefatigably  promoted,  and  promoted  by  the 
classes  who  are  under  special  obligations  to  be  the  patrons 
of  virtue,  but  whom  the  persons  tempted  and  corrupted  by 
them  are  gratified  thus  to  find  no  better  than  themselves ; 
and  who  thus  forfeit  all  moral  influence  of  station  over 
those  below  them,  by  whom  it  is  shrewdly  presumed,  that 
those  who  will  purchase  others  will,  if  they  find  a  good 
market,    sell   themselves.     Hundreds    of   thousands    are 
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suborned  by  what  they  know  it  to  be  wrong  for  them  to 
take,  and  ror  their  superiors  to  give.  All  sentiments  of 
public  virtue  are  rooted  out,  and  a  great  public  interest 
sunk  into  a  traffic  of  the  basest  selfishness.  The  corrup- 
tion powerfully  operates  to  sap  all  moral  principle  in  their 
minds ;  especially  under  the  aggravating  circumstance,  that 
this  bribery,  vicious  in  itself  often  leads  to  a  direct  plunge 
into  other  vices,  the  revels  of  intemperance  and  every  dis- 
order. It  leads  also  to  the  falsehood  and  prevarication 
which  are  alleged  against  the  ballot,  as  if  thai  alone  could 
be  the  guilfcy  cause  of  such  vices.  Tor,  wiU  not  the 
receivers  of  bribes  conceal  and  deny,  in  any  society  but 
that  of  kindred  baseness,  that  they  have  sold  their  votes ; 
at  least  such  of  them  as  have  some  decency  of  character  to 
maintain  among  their  neighbours?  especially,  when  dose 
upon  the  dubious  termination  of  a  hard-run  contest,  prices 
have  risen  very  high,  will  the  receiver  of  the  value  of  a 
horse,  or  two  or  three  cows,  be  disposed  to  tell  how  he 
came  by  the  money  ?  Will  he  not,  if  challenged,  invent  a 
story  of  any  other  source  rather  than  own  the  true  one  P 
I  duire  say  the  decently  reputed  elector,  who  lately,  in  one 
of  our  boroughs,  near  the  last  critical  moment,  was  strongly 
suspected  of  receiving  more  than  £200  for  his  vote,  given 
contrary  to  his  positive  promise,  which  was  claimed  by  the 
opposite  candidate,  will  nave  taken  especial  care,  and  ex- 
pended a  good  per-centage  of  Hes  on  his  pounds,  to  avoid 
the  proof. 

Tnere  is  the  cheaper,  the  prouder,  the  still  more  effective 
iniquil^,  of  compulsion  by  mtimidation.  Of  this  part  of 
the  subject  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  more  condensed,  or 
vigorous,  or  revolting  exhibition,  than  that  in  Mr.  Grote's 
eloquent  printed  speech,  which  every  member,  who  expects 
to  vote  on  the  next  motion  for  the  ballot,  would  do  weU  to 
read  and  ponder.  During  the  warfare,  which  ended  in 
carrying  the  Eeform  Bill,  many  of  the  aristocracy,  while 
vexed  at  losing  the  rotten  boroughs,  might  possibly  nave  had 
some  presenl^ent,  never  suspected  by  our  simplicity,  of  a 
partial  and  very  considerable  compensation,  in  a  way  which, 
though  less  suited  to  their  convenience,  would  be  more 
gratifying  to  their  pride.  They,  perhaps,  cfdculated  that 
the   enlarged   constituency,  instead   of  creating    an   in- 

voi«.  n.  r  r 
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dependent  power  to  defy  them,  would  but  supply  them,  in 
many  instances,  with  so  many  more  subjects  to  command ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  would  abate  the  former  opprobrium 
of  monopoly,  by  a  plausible  appearance  of  a  much  more 
popular  election  than  when  they,  or  their  nominees,  were 
sent  up  by  two  or  three  dozen  of  what  were  called  Yoters. 
And  the  recent  election  has  shown  that  this,  if  they  made  it, 
was  no  mistaken  calculation. 

But  look  at  the  odious  spectacle,  think  of  the  national 
in&my,  of  perhaps  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men, 
invested  with  what  they  are  told  to  consider  as  an  honour- 
able privilege,  admonished  that  it  lays  on  them  a  most 
serious  duty,  appointed  and  recognized  as  the  exponents  of 
the  opinion  and  will  of  the  vast  eommunitv,  summoned  and 
appealed  to  for  the  expression  of  its  mind,  arrayed  as  in  a 
mighty  guardianship  of  its  interests — ^think  of  so  immense  a 
portion  of  the  men  standing  in  this  capacity  and  under  this 
responsibility,  being  placed  in  the  alternative  of  either 
violating  the  obligation,  and  doing  a  wrong  to  their  country, 
or  incurring  such  imimediate,  direct,  private  injury,  as  will 
infallibly  be  felt  as  too  much  to  su^er  for  a  public  duty. 
Think  of  the  arrogance  that  plainly  and  insolently 
threatens,  or  the  signified  will  of  the  power  which  needis 
but  to  hint,  the  frustration  of  a  man's  industry,  the  loss  of 
his  business  and  subsistence,  the  turning  out  of  his  situa- 
tion, the  expulsion  from  his  house  or  his  farm ;  or,  in  the 
humble  grade,  the  deprivation  of  aid  from  philanthropic 
institutions,  unless  he  will  do  what  the  tyrannic  authority  ^ 
committing  a  villainous  wrong  in  exactmg,  on  the  pain  of 
such  a  consequence.  Imagine  the  suppressed,  or  con- 
fidentially uttered  resentments,  'Hhe  curses,  not  loud,  but 
deep,"  among  one  portion  of  the  bondmen;  and  the  con- 
scious self-degradation,  mingled  with  the  indignant  feelings 
against  the  oppressor,  in  the  virtuous  portion ;  many  a  one 
of  whom  has,  for  a  whQe,  maintained  a  resolution  to  do  his 
duty  at  whatever  cost,  but  has  looked  once  more  at  his 
family — ^and  yielded.  For,  let  it  be  especially  remembered, 
that  the  severity  of  the  wrong  is  aggravated  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  good  principle,  the  conscientiousness  of  those 
on  whom  it  is  inflicted.  And  it  gives  a  strange  idea  of  a 
privilege,  that  it  should  be  a  grievance  in  proportion  as  the 
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possessor  would  make  conscience  of  his  manner  of  using  it. 
An  excellent  notion,  too,  of  an  institution  expressly 
designed  for  the  defence  of  popular  liberty,  that  it  should 
be  skilfully  adapted  to  be  seized  upon  for  the  benefit  of 
aristocratic  tyranny ;  at  the  same  time  a  fine  encouragement 
to  public  and  all  other  virtue,  that  while  the  honest  man 
finds  himself  exposed  to  punishment  for  maintaining  his 
integrity,  he  should  see  that  certain  of  his  neighbours  are 
awarded  for  not  troubling  themselves  with  any  such  incum- 
brance. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  what  I  have  so  much  insisted  on 
before,  that  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  is  not  a 
genuine  representation  of  the  people :  and  either  the  insult* 
ing  theoretic  figment  that  it  is  so,  should  be  honestly  flim^ 
away,  or  a  mode  of  election  should  be  adopted  that  wilL 
approach  to  a  realization  of  that  professed  intention. 

i^ow,  sir,  you  have  to  place  this  aggravated  and  com- 
plicated mass  of  evil  on  tne  one  side,  and  over  against  it 
whatever  vicious  properties  or  accidents  are  attributable  to 
the  ballot.  And  in  default  of  any  effectual  middle  ex- 
pedient, what  have  you  to  do  ?  It  would  be  no  better  than 
a  travesty  of  morality  for  you  to  say,  "There  needs  no 
deliberation;  there  are  bad  thinger  inseparable  from  the 
ballot ;  I  shall  give  my  sanction  to  them  by  adopting  it ; 
but  I  must  on  no  terms  sanction  what  is  bad;  I  must,  . 
therefore,  reject  it  absolutely,  be  the  consequence  what  it 
may" — ^when  the  consequence  may  be,  that  you  choose 
what  involves  a  much  greater  proportion  of  evil;  which, 
therefore,  you  sanction,  under  this  very  affectation  of  scru- 
pulous moral  principle.  At  the  least,  you  decidedly  give 
your  sanction  to  all  that  proportion  of  immorality  by  which 
the  part  you  choose  exceeds  that  which  you  reject. 

And  now,  as  to  the  comparative  proportions. — ^I  confess  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand,  how  an  unprejudiced,  well- 
principled  observer  can  look  at  all  the  abominations  of  the 
present  mode  of  election — ^the  school  for  the  discipline  of 
venality,  periodically  opened  all  over  the  land,  in  the  form 
of  a  market,  for  the  sale  of  men's  frail  integrity,  under  a 
knavish  management  of  all  manner  of  deceit  and  subter- 
fuge, and  amidst  the  temptations  to  coarser  vice — another 
sort  of  contemporary  agency,  violating  law,  and  right,  and  all 
I-  r  2 
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tbe  worthier  feelings  of  humanity ;  crashing  the  independ- 
ence of  inferiors;  turning  their  nominal  priyile|;e  into  a 
practical  conviction  that  they  are  slaves ;  compelling  them, 
on  pain  of  great,  and  even  ruinous  injury,  to  sacrifice  the 
judgment  and  conscience  which  it  has  been  inculcated  upon 
them  to  exercise  and  obey;  forcing  them  to  give,  in 
practice,  the  lie  to  their  opinion;  perpetuating  all  practi- 
cable revenge  against  such  resolutely  conscientious,  but 
de^ndent  men,  as  do  their  duty  in  despite  of  menaces, 
which  they  know  will  be  executed — ^and  the  upshot  of  all 
this  in  a  spurious  legislature :  I  say,  I  cannot  understand 
how  any  upright,  pliun-judging  man^  can  think  this  vast 
compost  of  iniquity,  a  less  amount  of  evil  than  the  tem- 
porary concealment  or  dissimulation,  the  breaking  of  ex- 
torted promises,  and  the  prevarication  to  be  resorted  to  for 
eluding  tyranny  and  revenge,  which  are  the  delinquencies 
allegec^  and  partly  with  truth,  to  be  incident  to  the  ballot. 
Ear  be  it  from  me  to  make  a  light  account  of  these 
delinquencies,  by  which  integrity  is  so  seriously  damaged. 
I  may  allow  that  they  are  great  evils  with  perfect  safety  to 
the  argument  that  they  are  rather  to  be  incurred  than  the 
greater  ones  on  the  other  side.  But  still,  there  is  unques* 
tionably  to  be  admitted  a  very  material  qualifLcation  of  the 
moral  estimate  of  them,  from  the  consideration  that  they 
are  modes  of  dishonesty,  practised  for  the  very  purpose,  as 
the  accusation  itself  acknowledges,  of  maintaining  honesty 
in  the  discharge  of  the  electoral  duty,  consistently  witn 
impunity  in  so  peforming  it.  The  persons  resorting  to 
these  expedients  are  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  is  about 
going  with  money  to  pay  his  debts,  and  is  beset  by  a  vil- 
lainous extortioner,  or  a  robber  on  the  high  way ;  and  the 
sternest  moralist  would  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  great 

Salliation  of  the  turpitude  of  an  insincere  promise  or  a  false 
eclaration,  made  to  elude  these  personages,  in  order  that 
his  money  might  go  to  its  right  use.  And  if  one  of  these 
exactors  should  afterwards  chance  to  discover  that  he  had 
thus  been  defrauded,  what  would  you  think  of  his  exclaim- 
ing, with  a  TOtuous  indignation  against  the  falsehood,  the 
immorality  of  the  man,  who  had  by  such  means  disap- 
pointed his  wicked  attempt  ?  And  what  should  I  think  of 
jou,  if  you  joined  him  in  this  righteous  indignation, — 
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Imyiiig,  that  though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  not  quite  the  thing 
that  he  should  have  made  the  attempt  on  the  man's  pro- 
perty, yet  it  was  extremely  criminal  in  the  man  to  protect 
himself  against  the  plunderer  by  such  means  P 

But  I  cannot  help  noticing  here  what  a  strange  leaning 
to  the  side  of  |)ower  (one  of  the  worst  and  most  general  of 
our  ill  propensities),  I  haye  observed  in  the  reasoning  of 
the  opposers  of  the  ballot^  on  the  moral  ground  that  it 
would  facilitate  and  protect  the  breach  of  promises.  They 
constantly  e;iye  the  oenefit  of  their  casiustr^  to  the  op- 
pressor's side.  If  the  dependent  yoter,  shrinlong  at  threat- 
ened injury,  shall  have  eiyen  a  promise  contrary  to  his 
judgment  and  conscience,  his  obligation,  according  to  these 
moralists,  is,  from  that  moment,  perfectly  simple  and  une- 
quiyocal.  No  matter  that  his  fears  haye  brought  him  into 
a  dilemma  between,  on  the  one  side  the  obligation  of  his 

Eromise,  and,  on  the  other,  the  prior  inalienable  duty  which 
e  owes  at  once  to  his  country  and  to  himself,  for  the  fJEuth- 
fiil  exercise  of  his  electoral  ninction.  His  obli^tion  is  all 
on  the  left  hand ;  he  is  solemnly  bound,  in  allegiance  to  the 
tyrant,  to  fulfil  a  promise  yielded  under  the  hard  stress  of 
self-preserration,  and  to  give  his  paramount  obligation  to 
the  winds.  Else  he  is  lectured  with  the  most  imposing 
gravity  on  the  crime  of  violating  promises ;  while  ms  op- 
pressor incurs  only  the  tolerant  censure  of  having  somewhat 
overstrained  one  of  the  advantages  of  his  higher  situation. 
And  lest  he  should  be  deprived,  through  secret  voting,  of 
the  benefit  of  such  lightly  censurable  injustice,  the  depend- 
ent voter  shall  be  left  absolutely  at  his  mercy.  So  sure  are 
we,  moralists  and  aU,  to  find  the  least  to  blame  on  the 
stronger  side ! 

^  But  why  will  the  electors  let  themselves  be  coerced?'* 
In  the  manM  oratory  of  those  who  can  talk  at  their  ease 
we  hear  it  said — ^let  the  electors  show  themselves  worthy  of 
the  privilege  conferred  on  them ;  let  them  vdth  one  consent 
vindicate  their  right  with  a  noble  resolution,  and  then,  &c., 
&c.  Why,  yes;  then^  the  supposed  consequences  would 
foUow.  But  if  the  discussion,  instead  of  a  vain  speculation 
on  what  would  take  place  if  things  were — ^as  they  are  not, 
be  an  inquiry  for  sometmng  that  should  atau  for  the 
desired  object  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  it  is  answer 
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enough  to  this  brave  Buggestian  to  say,  that  no  such  thing 
can  be ;  that  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  men  who  are  dependent  in 
numberless  ways,  setting  up  a  general  defiance  of  the  die* 
tates  and  menaces  of  a  moat  powerful  aristocracy,  deter^ 
mined,  as  there  is  no  want  of  examples  to  warn  those  who 
wish  they  could  dare  to  be  refractory,  that  such  a  crime 
will  certainly  not  go  unpunished.  But  I  must  observe  in 
addition,  that  it  is  wrong  for  men  to  be  placed  in  a  con- 
dition to  require  heroic  virtue  for  the  honest  performance 
of  a  common  duty  of  citizenship.  That  must  be  a  badly 
adjusted  institution  which  practically  tells  a  man,  that  his 
integrity  in  such  a  thing  as  voting  for  a  member  of  par- 
liament, in  a  state,  too,  which  is  boasting  of  its  political 
freedom,  shall  be  at  much  of  the  same  cost  as  fidelity  to 
his  religion  might  have  been  in  times  of  intolerance  and 
persecution. 

lam,  Ac. 

Air  IiTDSSSirniusrT  Eleotob. 


m. 


AprU27,l836. 

Sib, — The  epithet  "  un-English"  has  not  yet  ouite  dropped 
out  of  the  phraseologjr  of  the  opposers  of  the  ballot.  It  is 
foolish  cant.  What !  it  is  forei^  to  the  !&iglish  character, 
is  it,  for  a  man,  who  is  industriously  and  anxiously  prose- 
cuting some  humble  occupation,  or  for  a  middling  trades- 
man, to  be  dismayed  at  the  threat  of  well-armed  power  to 
blast  his  success,  destroy  his  resources,  do  all  that  such 
power  can  do,  to  reduce  mm  to  penury  or  bankruptcy  p  It 
IS  *^  un-English,"  is  it,  for  a  man  in  some  subordinate  office 
to  be  reluctant  to  resign  his  salary,  his  only  support,  know- 
ing how  indifil»rent  a  chance  tne  eaeer  competition  for 
situations  allows  him  for  obtaining  another ;  or  for  a  small 
fimner  to  shrink  at  the  prospect  of  beinfi;  ordered  off  from 
the  dwelling  and  acres  where  he  is  tolerably  supporting  his 
family,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  at  the  expense  of  improve- 
ments in  the  convenience  and  cultivation  r 

Some  of  the  opposers  are  asserting  that^  notwithstanding;^ 
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all  the  protection  that  the  ballot  might  seem  to  afford,  the 
efforts  at  coercion  would  still  be  pontinued,  by  hinted 
threats,  inquisitonal  harassings,  and  revenge  at  hazard  on 
suspected  and  presumed  disobedience.  Suppose  this  ad- 
mitted to  be  true,  the  argument  wiU  then  be,  that  since  the 
odious  tyranny  will  do  Si  it  can  to  harass  the  dependent 
electors,  in  spite  of  their  protection,  we  are  to  leave  them 
exposed  to  its  whole  unmitigated  power,  by  reusing  them 
even  a  partial  defence;  since  they  would  be  liable  to  be 
tracked  and  annoyed  amidst  their  coverts,  give  their  enemy 
the  advantage  of  fairly  running  them  do\m  in  the  open  field. 

But  after  all,  and  whatever  might  for  a  while  be  at- 
tempted or  inflicted  by  unprincipled  power,  nobody  doubts 
that  substantially  it  would  be  defeated.  There  would  be  a 
strong  determination  on  the  part  of  the  heretofore  enslaved 
citizens,  to  verify  their  new  privilege.  And  the  arrogant 
and  imperative  classes,  finding  that  the  elections  did  and 
would,  through  the  combined  resolution  and  evasion  of  the 
electors,  render  their  threatenings  impotent,  and  the  ex- 
torted promises  worthless,  would  abandon  in  despair  a 
mode  of  interference  which  obtain^ed  them  no  success  ade- 
quate as  a  compensation  for  the  odium ;  an  odium,  which 
would  be  aggravated  by  any  attempted  perseverance  of 
injustice,  following  up  the  former  violation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  electors  with  a  determination  to  break  through  the 
specific  provision  given  them  for  security  against  it. 

Bribery,  however,  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  would  still  be 
largely  practised.  If  so,  men  must  set  a  lower  value  on 
their  money  in  this  sort  of  tra£&c  than  in  any  other.  In 
what  other  bargain  will  they  part  with  it  under  an  uncer- 
tainty whether  they  shall  obtain  any  of  the  stipulated 
equivalent,  and  a  certainty  that  in  many  instances  they 
will  be  defrauded,  and  without  remedy  ?  The  case  is,  too, 
that  it  would  be  the  mutual  consciousness  of  rogue  dealing 
with  rogue ;  the  receiver  of  the  bribe  scorning  to  admit  any 
sense  of  obligation  to  be  honest  to  the  payer.  He  wiU 
receive  it  with  the  ill-suppressed  look  which  would  say, 
You  are  a  rascal,  you  are  making  me  one,  but  yours  shall 
be  the  forfeit.  The  self-taxing  corrupter  must  have  a  strong 
fancy  for  adding  the  decoration  of  folly  to  his  baseness, 
iiince  he  would  Imow  that  the  bribe  taken  from  him  will  be 
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aa  excellent  sedative  to  the  principle^  and  liint  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  elector,  for  making  a  similar  profit  of  the 
dishonour  of  the  opposite  candidate ;  after  which  he  wiU  go 
and  vote  just  as  he  pleases ;  perhaps  cajoling  anj  remainder 
left  him  of  conscience  with  the  consideration,  that  he  has  at 
any  rate  performed  one  of  his  promises. 

As  to  an  objection  that  has  been  made  against  the  ballot 
as  giving  an  "  irresponsible  power"  to  the  voters,  I  believe 
nobody  really  feels  it  of  the  smallest  force.    It  is  not  worth 
while  to  go  into  any  question  of  abstract  principle.    Look 
at  the  practical  state  of  the  case.    The  allegation  has  been 
explained  to  refer  chiefly  to  a  responsibihly  in  which  the 
electors  stand,  or  ought  to  stand,  to  the  large  bodv  of  the 
population  below  them ;  and  means,  if  it  have  any  definable 
meaning,  that  they  would  be  taken,  by  the  privilege  of 
secret  voting,  out  of  the  proper  sympathy  of  tnat  inferior 
portion  of  the  conmiunitj^,  and  might  be  indifferent  or  un- 
lust  to  its  interests  in  their  choice  of  representatives.    Now, 
under  this  pretended  solicitude  about  justice  to  the  opinion, 
will,  and  interests  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  what  is 
the  real  ground  on  which  every  high  aristocrat,  every  tory, 
in  parliament  will  vote  against  the  ballot  ?    Commend  me 
agam,  for  that,  to  Sir  Booert  Peel's  honest  avowal,  expres- 
sive of  the  sentiment  of  all  the  class,  that  the  grand  objection 
against  the  ballot  is,  that  "it  would  give  a  much  more 
democratic  House  of  Commons  ;'*  that  is,  a  house  more,  and 
far  too  much,  partaking  of  the  feelings,  and  partial  to  the 
interests  of  the  common  people.    And  it  reqiures  a  patience 
more  than  philosophic  to  hear  this  pretended  concern  for 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  voters  firom  their  responsibility 
of  justice  and  good-will  to  the  lower  orders,  when  the  whole 
pleading  goes  plainly  to  subject  them  under  a  slavish  and 
pernicious  responsibility  to  the  upper  classes.     Lest  they 
should  be  disposed  or  tempted  to  fail  in  their  duty  of  being 
guardians  of  the  rights,  and  considerate  of  the  wishes,  of 
the  unprivileged  mtdtitude,  they  shall  stand  in  faJl  exposure 
to  be  bribed  or  over-awed  to  confirm,  by  their  votes  that 
imperious  oligarchic  domination  which  they  hold  the  elective 
franchise  under  a  responsibility  to  those  below  them  for 
resisting  in  their  defence.    But  if  I  have  mistaken  the 
quarter  to  which  the  alignment  points,  and  if  the  meaning 
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be,  after  all,  that  the  power  of  the  electors  should  not  be 
"  irresponsible'*  to  those  above  them,  I  hareonly^  to  observe, 
that  a  power  which  you  hold,  subject  to  an  arbitrary  power 
above  you,  that  can  dictate  how  you  shall  use  it,  is  very  much 
like  no  power  at  aU.  You  would  not  do  amiss  to  divest 
yourself  at  once  of  the  honour  and  the  trouble. 

I  observe  that  something  is  to  be  attempted,  or  at  least 
proposed  in  parliament,  towards  the  prevention  of  this 
monstrous  iniquity.  Have  you  any  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  expedients  for  either  prevention  or  punishment  ?  How 
many  corrupted  voters,  or  corrupting  purveyors  of  votes, 
will  tender  evidence  of  bribery  ?  Or  how  obtain  witnesses 
to  a  clandestine  proceeding  in  which  themselves  had  no 
share?  How  can  the  multifarious  and  elusive  modes  of 
bribery  be  reduced  to  any  exact  definition  P  And  as  to  in- 
timidation, how  will  the  elector  who  had  not  courage  to 
disobey,  for  fear  of  punishment  to  himself,  find  courage  to  be 
prominently  active  towards  the  punishment  of  the  tyrant  ? 
And  how,  if  he  should,  will  you  secure  his  subsequent  im- 
punity against  revenge,  which  will  come  on  him  in  such  ways 
as  no  legal  provision  can  obviate  ?  His  landlord,  suppose,  is 
convicted  and  punished  on  his  evidence.  This  wiU  be  an 
excellent  security  against  the  prompt  exercise  of  his  land- 
lord's indisputable  ridit  to  turn  him  out  of  his  house  or 
farm !  How  much  of  course  is  it,  also,  that  the  man  of 
wealth  will  continue  his  custom  to  the  man  of  trade  who 
has  been  the  cause  of  his  paying  a  heavy  fine,  or  has  inef- 
fectually attempted  to  do  him  that  fiivour. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  guilt  in  question  is  not  so  much 
chargeable  on  candidates  as  on  vile  underling  agents.  But 
how  many  of  the  honourable  gentlemen  have  peremptorily 
interdicted  to  their  agents  all  such  practices ;  or  conveyecl 
beforehand  (in  imitation  of  some  of  the  liberals)  a  positive 
assurance  to  the  constituency  that  no  man  should  sufier 
any  harm  from  them  for  the  freedom  of  his  vote ;  or  de- 
clared they  absolved  the  voters  from  any  promises  they 
might  have  been  induced  to  make  contrary  to  their  judg- 
ment? And  which  of  them,  afterwards  made  aware,  or 
strongly  suspecting,  that  their  election  has  been  gained  by 
such  means,  will  be  forward  to  promote  the  investigation 
and  the  justice  ?    What  vile  agent,  whose  activity  brought 
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the  deciding  votes  in  one  of  the  late  contests,  would  find 
himself  and  his  offered  services  spumed  with  abhorrence  by 
the  same  candidate  next  time  ? 

I  should  somewhere  in  this  paper  have  obs^red,  that  the 
ballot  would  go  for  to  rid  our  elections  of  the  abominable 
nuisance  of  outrage,  buUjing,  fighting,  smashing  of  windows, 
and  other  flagrant  breaches  of  the  peace,  hj  which  a  most 
important  public  transaction  is  so  often  turned  into  a  scene 
of  mfamous  barbarism.  When  the  adherents  of  the  opposed 
interests  come  to  the  place  of  election  merely  as  so  many 
individuals,  presenting  no  ostensible  shape  of  marshallea 
parties,  there  would  1^  nothing  tangible  enough  to  excite 
the  tumultuary  violence.  Would  not  this  alone  be  a  benefit 
to  set  off  against  more  than  half  of  whatever  can  be  alleged 
against  the  ballot?  And  it  would  obviate  the  disgust  which 
the  more  sober,  and  the  contempt  which  the  more  refined, 
portion  of  the  community  are  apt  to  conceive  for  the  whole 
character  of  democracy ;  I  may  add,  the  aversion  with  which 
persons  coming  firom  foreign  communities  must  witness  the 
^^  working,"  as  we  name  it,  of  our  popular  institutions.  One 
has  often  imagined  with  shame  what  would  be  thought  by 
any  of  the  subjects  o£  the  more  tolerant  foreign  despotisms, 
who  might  come  to  see  tiie  methods  for  constituting  a 
legislating  in  our  famous  land  of  liberty. 

I  am  gratified  to  perceive  that  a  conviction  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  ballot  is  &st  gaining  eround ;  and  that,  at  all 
events,  the  famous  management  of  elections  will  be  forced 
on  pubHc  and  legislative  attention.  What  is  it  that  thus 
forces  it  into  discussion,  but  the  notoriety  and  unprece- 
dented extent  of  the  in&mous  management  in  the  recent 
general  election?  And  to  this  very  cause  it  is  mainly 
owing  that  the  tory  party  have  regained  the  vantage  ground 
where  we  have  been  doomed  to  see  them  once  more. 

Lest  you  should  suspect  that  I  have  been  stimulated  to 
trouble  you  with  the  above  cursory  observations  by  some 
grievances  experienced  by  myself^  I  beg,  sir,  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  a  perfectly 

Iia)£P£2n)£KT  Electob. 
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IV. 

Juns  15, 1835. 

Sm, — ^I  may  well  doubt  wheth^  your  indulgence  can 
extend  to  the  admission  of  the  foUowinff  paragraphs,  whidi 
(uncertain  whether  to  trouble  you  with  them)  I  had  put 
on  paper  before  seeing  your  correspondent's  letter.  If  the 
long  paper  which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  insert,  on  the 
subject  of  the  ballot,  instead  of  being  written  several  weeks 
before  the  press  of  parliamentary  and  other  public  matters 
allowed  its  admission,  had  been  written  now,  I  should  have 
ventured  to  make  it  a  trifle  longer  by  an  observation  or 
two  suggested  by  what  has  subsequently  occurred. 

I  am  wishing  that  there  existed  any  such  thing  as  a  test 
for  ascertaining  how  much  of  what  statesmen  utter  in  the 
senate  is  what  they  really  think.  You  have  recalled  from 
one  of  Sir  Eobert  Feel's  speeches  a  passage  which  had 
strongly  arrested  my  own  attention. 

<<We  may  be  weak  here,"  said  the  Bight  Honourable 
Baronet ;  "  but  this  I  tell  you  again^  resj^ctfully,  but  with 
a  firm  conviction  of  its  truths  that  there  is  a  public  opinion 
which  exists  independently  of  majorities — ^which  is  not 
controlled  by  votes — ^which  it  is  essentially  necessary  to 
possess,'  in  audition  to  mere  majorities  in  uiis  House.  I 
never  felt  more  convinced  of  anything  than  I  do  of  this 
truth,  that  the  public  opinion  will  not  sanction—- it  wiU  with 
its  submission,  out  not  with  its  approbation  sanction — ^your 
efforts,  even  if  they  were  successful,  to  throw  impediments 
in  the  way  of  the  useM  measures  of  Government."  This 
was  said  in  immediate  reference  to  the  majorities  on  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  was  a  declaration  that 
tne  decision  against  maintaining  entire  the  wealth  of  that 
Church,  was  in  contrariety  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
nation ;  and  it  sounded  like  a  solemn  warning  of  the  coi^- 
sequences  of  setting  that  opinion  at  defiance.  The  Parlii^ 
mentary  Beport  did  not  say  how  he  looked  at  the  time ; 
but  the  language  on  paper  has  all  the  appearance  of  oracular 
gravity.  Now,  did  he  not^  at  the  time  he  uttered  it,  know 
perfectly  to  what  cause  it  was  owing  that  the  majority 
against  him  was  not  far  greater  ?  yTta  he  not  most  per* 
fectiy  aware  that  a  very  great  number  of  those  who  swelled 
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up  his  ministerial  ranks,  so  nearly  to  an  equality  witH  tlie 
antagonist  party,  had  been  brought  into  the  House  against 
the  real  prenonderance  of  opinion  in  the  respective  consti- 
tuencies, ana  by  the  most  shameM  means  ?  Did  he  not 
know  perfectly,  that  if  that  opinion  had  been  allowed  its 
free  operation  throughout  the  general  election,  he  would 
have  had  a  House  of  Commons  which  would  have  speedily 
quashed,  ahnost  scouted,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  every 
attempt  to  resist  the  reforming — even  thai  proposed  mode  of 
the  reforming — of  that  Church  ?  Is  it  possible  that  ail  this 
should  not  mive  been  clearly  within  his  knowledge  when  he 
nevertheless  put  forth  against  the  Beformers  in  the  House 
a  solemn  menace  of  the  condemnation  of  the  people  on  their 
proceedings  ? 

**  Weak  in  this  House,"  did  he  say,  as  compared  with  the 
state  of  "public  opinion"  out  of  it?  Why,  then,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  had  not  his  party  allowed  the  general 
election  to  convey  the  public  opinion  free  and  genuine  into 
that  House  ?  How  much  expense,  and  labour,  and  infamy, 
they  might  have  spared,  and  been  better  off,  it  seems,  in  the 
issue !  Never  in  the  world,  surely,  was  there  so  unaccount- 
ably luckless  an  operation,  as  that  an  almost  preternatural 
exertion  of  all  the  faculties,  powers,  resources,  advantages 
of  that  party,  to  persuade,  bribe,  and  compel  an  ostensible 
demonskation  of  the  public  opinion  in  their  favour,  should 
have  resulted  in  a  failure  to  convey  into  the  House  the 
actual  amount  of  such  favourable  opinion  existing  in  the 
national  mind !  The  rarest  freak  that  the  capricious  malice 
of  fortune  ever  sported  yet !  But  what  opinion,  whose 
opinion,  was  it  that  Sir  Kobert  meant  by  the  description 
"public?"  For  we  have  had  his  own  acknowledgment 
that  the  Ballot  would  carry  into  the  House  a  greatly  aug* 
mented  force  of  that  kind  of  opinion  which  would  oppose 
him  there ;  and  evidently  it  could  do  so  only  by  giving  a 
more  free  and  true  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  collective 
constituency.  B^  "  public  opinion,"  therefore,  he  just  means 
the  opinion  of  his  party.  And  it  was  most  ungrateful  of 
him  to  fall  foul  of  the  House ;  for  in  force  of  opinion  there, 
instead  of  we^er,  he  and  they  are  incomparably  stronger 
than  in  the  nation  at  large. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  proceeding  over  which  the 
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national  frown  was  to  darken  was  nothing  new,  nothing 
presenting  to  the  people  an  altered  aspect  of  the  reforming 
system,  and  so  bringing  to  view  an  unforeseen  cause  for 
changing  their  opinion.  The  former  election  had  been  made 
with  their  knowledge  and  approbation  that  the  avowedly 
reforming  representetives  were  to  lay  strong  hands  on  the 
super^ties  of  the  Irish  hierarchy.  The  same  thing  was 
fully  in  their  sight  and  their  approbation  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion, by  which  uiey  returned,  in  spite  of  the  most  prodigious 
exertions  to  prevent  them,  that  very  majority  on  whom  Sir 
£>.  Peel  denounces  their  smothered  wrath  for  doing  the  very 
thing  which  thej  intended  and  required  their  representa- 
tives to  do— agamst  not  a  few  of  wnich  representatives,  for 
renegade  conduct  in  this  identical  affair,  they  cammot  smother 
their  anger.  I  repeat,  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church  stood 
broad,  palpable,  and  unchanged,  before  that  national  judg- 
ment, that  ''public  opinion;'*  and  so  unquestionable  and 
decided  was  the  national  verdict  upon  it,  that  I  may  ask 
with  perfect  confidence,  would  Sir  Kobert  and  his  associates 
have  ventured  to  go  to  a  general  election  on  any  assurance 
that  the  .real  opioion  of  the  people  would  be  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church  ?  Did  they,  any  of  them, 
believe  that  the  nation  had  avraked  to  alarm  and  horror  at 
the  idea  of  curtailing  its  sinecure  emoluments?  Would 
they  have  ventured  it,  nay,  would  they  have  ventured  on 
office  itself,  in  the  confidence  of  anything  but  the  possession 
by  their  party  of  immense  means  and  powers  of  intimi- 
dating and  corrupting  the  constituency, — of  which  means 
and  powers  they  were  sure  there  wouli  be  in  their  favour  a 
desperately  strenuous  employment  ?  "  Get  a  new  Parlia- 
ment in  your  favour"  would  have  been  felt  a  bitter  sneer,  if 
a  real  protection  to  the  voters  could  have  come  between. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  on  any  other  reliance, 
the  re-election  of  the  numerous  reforming  members,  who 
have  vacated  their  seats  by  accepting  omce  under  Lord 
Melbourne,  would  have  been  contested  in  more  than  one  or 
two  instances  by  the  Tories,  notwithstanding  the  assurance 
of  success  implied  in  the  above-cited  oracle,  which  de- 
nounced upon  the  sacrilegious  conspirators  against  the 
inviolability  of  the  ecclesiastical  sinecures,  the  indignation 
of  the  people.    What  will  they  think  now  of  their  Magnus 
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Apollo,  after  the  experiment  wbich  has  stnltified  wliat  he 
uttered  with  such  imposing  pomp  about  the  temper  of  the 
popuLur  mind,  and  has  for  once  frustrated,  with  small  ex- 
ception, all  the  accustomed  yile  machinery  (reinforced  by 
the  Foperj  humbug  as  an  extra  tool)  for  suppressing^  the 
genuine  mlanifestation  of  that  mind  P 

Perhaps  you.  Sir,  or  some  reader,  will  tell  me  tl&t  this 
practical  manifestation  of  independence,  in  so  considerable 
a  number  of  constituencies,  affords  an  argument  against  the 
necessity  of  the  Ballot.    I  answer,  that  though  this  be  true 
with  respect  to  several  of  the  great  and  resolute  constituen- 
cies, Bu^  as  Edinburs^h,  Manchester,  Ac,,  there  are,  with 
respect  to  others  of  them,  strong  considerations  in  hkrovi 
of  the  Ballot,  in  the  circumstance  that  the  success  of  some 
of  the  Liberal  candidates  (quite  certain  beforehand,  had  the 
voting  been  free)  was  evidently  put  in  great  hazard — that 
the  majorities  were  far  smaller  in  almost  every  instance 
than  a  nree  election  would  have  given — that  a  large  addition 
was  made  to  the  accumulated  in&my  of  our  election  prac- 
tices— ^that  towns  and  districts  were  itgain  thrown   into 
violent  commotion,  all  the  rude  passions  and  habits  exas- 
perated, industry  broken  up,  and  the  patience  of  honest 
electors  exhausted — and,  finally,  that   the  evidence   thus 
obtained  of  the  possibility  of  maintaining,  by  the  old  cor- 
rupt means,  a  nearly  equal  contest  against  reform,  with 
chances  and  hopes  of  eventual  success,  confirms  the  con- 
fidence and  determination  to  renew  it  on  every  returning 
occasion.    It  is  thus  that  the  good  cause  cannot  be  sup- 
ported but  at  a  great  and  pernicious  cost ;  and  is  not  only 
retarded  in  its  advancement,  but  kept  in  continual  peril  of' 
being  partially  defeated.    It  would  have  fared  much  better 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  Ballot,  in  many  of  these  last  and 
successful  trials ;  and  they,  we  have  cause  to  know,  dearly 
as  they  achieved  its  victories,  are  far  too  good  to  be  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  its  fortunes  would  be,  without  that  safeguai^, 
in  a  general  election. 

AUow  me  a  word  or  two  on  a  minor  topic  of  the  day. 
You  have  repeatedly  remarked  on  the 'producing  causes  and 
rank  tumidity  of  the  addresses  to  Sir  K.  Peel.  One  of  the 
most  curious  things  in  hiunan  nature  and  folly  is,  that  men 
can  be  gratified  by  forms  of  adulation,  of  which  at  the  very 
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time,  they  know  a  large  portion  to  be  worthless.  It  would 
be  amusing  to  leam  what  Sir  B.  Peel  would,  in  any  per- 
fectly confidential  intercourse,  say  of  the  flush  of  laudatory 
tributes  which  has  baffled  his  utmost  power  of  gratitude  to 
acknowledge.  He  has  more  than  a  guess  at  the  sort  of 
management  employed  in  the  taxation  which  has  poured  in 
this  revenue  upon  him.  But  whatever  discount  he  may 
make  from  the  value  of  the  sum  total,  he  will  make  none,  it 
may  be  presumed,  from  that  part  of  it  resulting  from  the 
judicious  and  conscientious  activity  of  ecclesiastics.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  how  far  the  general  quality  of  that  portion 
may  be  fairly  represented  by  a  sample  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood,  where  a  sort  of  persons  were  had  up  to  sign 
the  address,  whose  names  would  have  been  scorned  for  any 
other  use;  and  where  parishioners  of  somewhat  more  ac- 
count, making  a  slight  demur,  and  asking  the  purport  of 
the  document,  were  laconically  told  by  the  clergyman,  that 
it  was  to  prevent  our  having  a  Popish  Gk)vemment,  and 
that  they  must  sign  it  unless  they  were  willing  to  become 
the  miserable  subjects  of  such  a  Government. 
I  am,  Sii*,  yours,  &c. 

As  IVDEFENDEKT  ElECTOB. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written  the  question  has  been 
again  debated,  and  for  the  present  decided,  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  confess  I  did  expect  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  Eeforming  party,  after  what  they  had  seen  of  the 
general  election — after  their  harassing  contest  against  the 
iniquitous  system  to  maintain  their  seats,  and  afrer  having 
been  chagrined  at  the  expulsion  of  so  many  of  their  own 
esteemed  colleagues,  and  so  many  liberal  representatives  of 
other  constituencies,  would,  at  last,  have  declared  for  the 
remedial  resource. 

The  mover's  speech  was  distinguished  by  even  still  greater 
cogency,  point,  and  comprehension,  than  his  former ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  replied  to,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  man- 
ner remarkably  superficial,  evasive,  and  powerless ;  though, 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  speakers,  in  a  magisterial  and 
supercihous  tone  of  authority.  In  reading  the  report,  it  is 
curious  to  see  the  cant  phrases,  the  hackneyed  common- 
places, and  the  gratuitous  assertions,  repeated  as  confidently 
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as  if  the  able  moyer,  and  those  who  seconded  and  supported 
him,  had  not  said  one  effectiTe  sentence  to  the  purpose  of 
exposing  and  exploding  them ;  while  the  enormous  mischief 
sought  to  be  put  an  end  to,  or  as  mUch  as  possible  abated, 
ooukL  be  passed  by  as  a  matter  nearly  of  indufference.  One 
is  confounded  to  see  the  proposed  expedient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  dependent  electors  resisted  on  the  ground  that  we 
must  re(g[uire  an  integrity  of  voting,  an  honest  manifestation 
of  opinion,  and  so  forth,  in  the  constituency ;  when  the 
argument  for  the  ballot  has  its  strongest  force  in  this  very 
pomt,  the  notorious  fact,  that  to  more  than  half  of  them  the 
open  voting  thus  preposterously  insisted  on  as  the  test  and 
security  of  their  integrity,  ensures  their  punishment  if  they 
do  not  violate  it.    Is  this  insincerity,  or  obtuseness  ? 

One  speaker,  if  I  recollect,  said  the  people  had  only  to  be 
faithful  and  resolute  in  doing  their  duty,  and  all  would  go 
right!  Even  that  sagacious  saying,  that  secret  voting  is 
alien  from  the  spirit  of  the  English  character,  was,  it  seems, 
to  have  one  more  turn  for  repetition — the  English  of  which 
is,  that  it  is  in  fittest  propriety  to  the  English  character  that 
Englishmen  (let  them  only  be  bamboo^ed  with  the  name 
of  freemen)  should  be  driven  into  submissive  obedience  as 
slaves. 

But  the  matter  of  greatest  curiosity  in  the  debate,  must 
have  been  to  see  what  position  Lord  John  Bussell  would 
take,  after  his  recent  experience  of  this  same  free,  open 
English  voting,  and  the  earnest  adjurations  addressed  to 
him  in  consequence.  And  that  curiosity  must,  in  many  of 
his  auditors,  have  gone  into  surprise  with  a  bounce,  at 
hearing  what  he  said  toward  the  end  of  his  speech.  Eor, 
accordmg  to  the  report  of  it,  he  declared  Ins  belief  that 
''  this  House  is  now  the  fair  representative  of  the  people  of 
this  country."  What,  then,  he  believes,  what  all  the 
Seformers  have  been  constantly  denying,  and  what  their 
opponents  have  been  proclaimed  guilty  of  the  utmost 
effix)ntery  for  asserting,  that  there  has  been  a  grand  re- 
action in  the  mind  of  the  nation — ^a  re-action  so  immense 
as  to  send  into  the  House  toward  a  hundred  members 
additional  to  the  ranks  of  his  opponents,  thus  reducing  the 
supporters  of  the  reforming  Ministry  so  nearly  to  a  level  of 
numbers  with  their  antagonists  j  rendering  the  stability  of 
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the  present  or  any  reforming  Ministry  a  doubtful  problem; 
oonfirming  the  confidence  and  obstinacy  of  the  obstructive 
branches  of  the  Gbyemment ;  inspiring  at  once  a  sanguine 
expectation  and  an  ardour  of  exertion  into  all  ranks  of  the 
anti-reformers ;  and  exciting  throughout  the  liberal  majority 
of  the  nation  an  alarming  apprehension  for  the  success  of 
any  and  all  great  measures  of  reform.  Yet  this  is,  "  a  fieur 
'representatiTe  of  the  people  of  this  country;"  this  is  what 
the  Eeform  Bill  was  meant  to  confer  on  them ;  and  this  is 
to  be  boldly  set  forth  as  proof  of  the  needlessness  of  the 
Ballot,  which  would  give  such  a  demonstration  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people  as  to  place  that  ministry  and  the 
popular  cause  on  a  ground,  compared  with  which  they  now 
stand  on  a  quagmire. 

Lord  John  was  peremptory  again  on  the  topic  of 
"irresponsible  power"  in  the  electors,  responsively  to  a 
"cheered"  dictum  of  a  previous  speaker,  that  "the  surest 
check  to  impropriety  is  publicity."  Now  this,  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  can  practically  mean  just  nothing  else  but 

Elainly  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  electors  are  to  be 
eld  obsequiously  responsible  to  their  tyrannic  superiors, 
since  it  is  at  their  pern  that  they  acknowledge  any  different 
resDonsibility. 

out  Lord  John  ](>romises  for  those  tyrannic  superiors  that 
they  shall  mend;  that  they  will  become  ashamed  of  such 
vile  injustice ;  will  grow  candid,  liberal,  equitable,  and  what 
not.  Why,  if  his  judgment  be  correct,  that  we  now  htwe  "  a 
fiur  representative,"  which  would  imply  that  these  reputed 
tyrants  have  not  perverted  the  elections,  except  in  Devon- 
shire and  a  few  other  places,  there  would  not  seem  to  be  any 
particular  need  that  they  should  reform  their  proceedings. 
What  wrong  can  they  have  done  P  But  according  to  our 
notions  of  how  they  have  acted,  and  are  disposed  to  act,  the 
only  ground  to  reckon  on  for  their  amendment  would  be  the 
old  maxim,  that  when  things  come  to  the  worst  they  mu8i 
mend.  And  perhaps  the  worst  is  hardly  yet  come.  Eor  in 
the  event  (not  obscurely  menaced)  of  another  dissolution. 
Lord  John  knows  perfectly  well  that  there  would  be,  if 
possible,  a  still  more  desperately  extreme  exertion,  in  utter 
defiance  of  all  restraints  even  of  decency,  to  defeat  and 
crush  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  nation. 
YOL.  n.  o  a 
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Mr.  Editor,  on  a  alight  glance  back  on  the  papers  for 
which  jou  have  conceded  me  so  much  room  in  your 
columns,  I  have  been  mortified  to  perceiye  what  reiteration  I 
have  fallen  into  on  the  one  point  of  our  being  saddled  with  a 
spurious  legislature,  in  consequence  of  the  frustration  to  so 
miserable  an  extent  of  the  intention  of  the  Befonn  Bill. 
But,  really,  how  can  one  suppress  one's  wonder  to  see  it 
thoughilesslj  admitted,  or  a  much  more  re-active  sentiment 
than  wonder  to  see  it  cooUy  asserted,  that  the  people  are 
now  &irlj  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  P 


Y. 

Septemier  \8,  1835. 
SiE, — Tour  laconic  notice  of  Mr.  Boebuck's  letter  to  his 
late  constituents,  simply  "referring  your  readers  to  it," 
may  be  a  compliment  to  the  quick  apprehension  and  right 
judgment  of  those  readers;  but  does  not  indicate  imcft 
estimate  it  is  that  you  assume  they  will  so  promptly  form  of 
the  contents  of  that  letter. 

Without  the  slightest  knowledge^  of  Mr.  Boebuck, 
beyond  what  any  provincial  reader  obtains  from  his 
reported  speeches,  I  regret  that  so  able  an  advocate  f6r  the 
interests  and  projected  measures  which  he  enumerates 
should  not  again  be  in  Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
with  some  modification  of  his  senatorial  conduct  that  I 
should  wish  him  there.  Though  I  should  not  joiu  in  any- 
loud  exclamation  that  "he  goes  too  far,"  as  to  ultimate 
purposes,  I  am  of  the  mind  of  a  great  number  of  genuine 
and  even  radical  reformers,  in  thinking  that  he  might  have 
adopted  a  maimer  of  going  which  would  have  advanced 
more  commodiously,  and  perhaps  effectively,  though  he 
would  have  thought  not  so  directly,  towards  the  object  of' 
accomplishing  our  national  reforms— I  mean  internal 
reforms,  leaving  out  of  view  the  questions  relating  to 
Canada.  Por  the  sake  of  the  good  cause,  we  have  been 
aggrieved  by  his  rash  impetuosity,  his  pugnacious  intem* 
perance,  his  contempt  sometimes  of  partial  and  attainable 
reforms,  as  a  patient  progress  towards  the  theoretic  and 
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dbmplete  ones ;  Ms  aptitude  to  throw  himself  obstructively 
ih  the  way  of  the  movement,  honestly,  as  we  believe, 
attempted  in  the  faoe  of  immense  difficulties  by  the  more 
cautious  battalion  of  reformers,  with  the  ministry  at  their 
head;  in  short,  his  being  one^df  the  most  prominent  of  the 
party  who,  by  demanding  everything  out  of  hand,  cause 
less  to  be  actually  obtained,  and  embarrass  and  retard  the 
operations  conducive  to  final  success.  I  hope  he  will  yet 
again  be  in  the  House,  with  his  very  vigorous  talents 
rendered  more  useful  by  sotoe  abatement  of  his  explosive 
and  irregular  fire;  with  less  of  that  fitfal  and  exuDerant 
Valour  which  threatens  still  worse  luck  to  comrades  than  to 
^e  enemy. 

But,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  writer,  shall  I  hav6  your 
leave  to  make  a  few  plain  observations  on  some  of  the 
topics,  not  personal,  of  the  letter?  Mr.  Eoebuck'spre- 
diction  of  the  inevitable  and  speedy  expulsion  of  the  "Wnigs 
from  office  must  be  made  on  tne  presumption  of  some 
egregious  weakness  or  blunder  in  their  conduct ;  otherwise, 
though  their  mmority  be  so  small,  there  seems  no  probable 
cause  for  an  early  desertion  of  so  many  as  would  reduce  it 
fo  a  minority,  if  the  court  be  firmly  faithful  to  them. 
TTnder  present  circumstances,  the  ministry  can  keep  pos- 
session of  the  nominal  ostensible  power ;  but  what  power 
that  win  be  for  action,  what  it  will  enable  them  to  effect,  is  a 
very  different  matter.  It  has  been  seen  what  they  could 
do,  rather  what  they  could  not  do,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
majority.  Is  there  any  bold,  decisive  movement  forth- 
coming to  make  them  irresistible  by  force  of  a  smaller  ? 
♦  Mr.  Eoebuck's  assertion  that  the  Tories  have  been 
victorious  in  the  late  contest,  is  palpably  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  probably  meant  it,  namely,  that  on  a  counting  oi 
the  members  returned,  they  have  gained  ground  against  the 
reformers,  have  conquered  more  places  in  the  warfare  than 
they  have  lost.  And  consider  against  what  advantages  on 
the  side  of  the  reform  party  and  ministry  this  achievement 
has  been  made.  There  was  the  reforming  ministry  in 
^tual  possession — there  were  in  fresh  recollection  the 
several  great  liberal  measures  by  which,  though  frustrated, 
'they  had  evinced  their  patriotic  principles  and  intentions — 
tbere  was  the  grand  reform  of  the  mimidpal  corporations— 
G  a  2 
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some  measores  were  carried,  and  others  attempted,  in 
faTour  of  the  dissenters  (I  am  here  thinking  of  their 
confirmed  adherence,  as  a  very  numerous  portion  of  the 
community,  aware  that  those  measures  cut  two  ways  as  to 
the  support  of  the  ministry) — ^the  administrative  benefits 
notoriously  conferred  on  Ireland,  and  their  pacific  elSect — 
the  gallant,  admiring,  and  almost  affectionate  sentiment  for 
the  Young  Queen — ^the  signally  opportune  deodand  of  the 
King  of  Hanover. 

With  all  this  in  their  favour,  and  asserting  still  that  a 
great  preponderance  of  the  national  mind  is  with  them,  the 
reformers  have  been  doomed  to  see  the  opposition  rising 
in  numerical  strength  in  Parliament  by  a  gam  which,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  it  would  have  been  in  case  of  a  great 
disparity  between  the  adverse  parties,  is  menacing  when 
they  are  so  near  an  equality.  Mounted  on  a  step  nearer 
to  the  top  (and  so  near),  the  Tories  will  beard  the  occu- 
pants of  the  platform,  shouting  '* re-action!"  and  assuming, 
with  insulting  confidence,  that  they  are  the  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  nation's  opinion  and  will,  the  machinations 
of  O'ConneU  and  the  Popish  priests  being  the  sole  cause 
that  they  are  not  the  actual  majority ;  which,  in  a  mood  of 
mixed  glee  and  fury,  they  are  looking  forward  to  the 
attainment  of^  by  occasional  vacancies,  the  rejection  of 
some  of  the  Wmg  members,  in  consequence  of  petitions 
against  which  they  cannot  afford  the  frightful  cost  of 
defending  their  seats,  and  the  decisions  on  scrutinized 
cases  by  Tory  election  committees,  like  those  of  the  last 
Parliament. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  Parliament  which,  according  to 
all  present  likelihood,  is  to  be  fighting  on  through  wasted 
weeks  and  months  of  another  session,  while  the  national 
business,  except  that  of  voting  the  supplies,  remains  in 
a  state  of  arrest ;  and  while  aU  that  care  for  the  progress 
of  liberal  policy  are  indignant,  disgusted,  and  all  but  de- 
sponding. 

JSTow  you,  and  all  our  reforming  party,  hold  it  certain 
that  a  genuine  election  would  have  returned  a  vastly 
different  House  of  Commons ;  and  so  do  the  Tories  also, 
as  they  have  practically  confessed,  by  expending  probably 
a  million,  or  perhaps  iar  more,  in  corrupting  the  electorSi^ 
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by  an  ludTersal  recourse  to  every  possible  device  of  impo- 
Bitipn  and  force  of  coercion,  and  by  keenly  watching  to  take 
advantage  of  every  questionable  point  of  law,  and  every 
negl^ct  or  mistake  of  the  reformers.  Since  all  this  has  not 
brought  them  quite  up  to  an  equality  in  the  contest,  it  is  a 
very  moderate  assumption  that  one-third  would  have  been 
the  utmost  of  their  number  (even  allowing  for  the  degree, 
the  far  minor  degree,  in  which  the  reforming  party  have  imi- 
tated those  bad  pracl^ces),  if  the  elections  hsd  been  lefb  to  the 
mere  choice  by  preference  of  the  constituency — no  bribery, 
no  propa^ted  falsehoods,  no  extorted  promises,  no  threatened 
or  apprehended  injuries  to  punish  the  free  exercise  of  the 
franchise.  Such  an  exercise  of  it  is  the  only  sense  of  the 
principle  of  representation ;  and  it  was  the  intended,  or  the 
pretended,  purpose  of  the  Beform  Bill*  That  bill,  therefore, 
has  notoriously  been,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  wretched 
failure.  "  A  final  measure,*'  forsooth !  The  first  triumphant 
exultation  about  it  has  long  since  passed  away.  The  boast- 
ing of  it,  as  our  second  Magna  Charta,  has  gradually  come 
to  be  heard  seldomer  and  winter.  All  who  rejoiced  in  it 
are  disappointed ;  and  to  many  of  them  it  has  been  a  cause 
of  bitter  vexation.  And,  without  some  new  and  strong 
remedial  provision,  it  will  become  progressively  less  and  less 
available  for  its  professed  object.  Por  the  determination 
to  render  it  null  and  void,  working  with  a  most  comprehen- 
sive array  of  devices,  machinery,  management,  aaid  resources, 
has  progressively  become  more  systematic,  confident,  and 
successml.  We  saw  an  alarming  failure  of  the  bill  in  the 
election  under  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  ministry.  This  last  elec- 
tion, with  so  many  circumstances  in  favour  of  a  different 
result,  has  completed  the  evidence  of  its  inefficacy.  Let 
another  dissolution  be  hazarded! — ^with  the  consummate 
organization,  the  desperate  ardour,  and  the  yet  unconsumed 
wealth  of  the  aristocracy  in  readiness  to  meet  the  trial ;  and 
when  the  appetite  for  bribes  will  be  but  the  more  voracious 
for  what  it  has  so  recently  fed  on ;  when  timidity,  that  has 
yielded  before,  will  feel  tnat,  degraded  already,  it  can  sink 
no  lower  hj  yielding  again;  and  when  the  resolutely 
honest,  but  in  a  certain  sense  dependent  men,  who  have 
suffered  before  in  reward  of  their  integrity,  will  be  in 
danger  of  losing  their  fortitude  at  the  prospect  of  aggra- 
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rated  injuries.  (Yet  I  see  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  late  address 
to  the  electors  of  Truro,  gives  a  broad  hint  of  the  proba- 
bilifrjr  of  BHch  an  event.) 

Here,  Mr.  Editor  I  fall  in  emphaticallywith  the  remon- 
strant spirit  of  Mr.  Boebuck's  letter.  Will  the  ministry, 
and  a  li^e  proportion  of  their  supporters  in  Parliament, 
still  persist  in  maintaining  the  present  condition  of  the 
elective  firanchise,  subject  to  all  the  perverting  and  destroying 
agency  which  gkures  around  them,  and  which,  as  a  conse- 
quence, renders  them  impotent  to  accomplish  the  national 
improvements  they  profess  to  desire  ?  To  talk  any  longer 
of  laws — ^Uiws  against  bribery  and  the  other  profligate  inter- 
ferences, is  worse  than  nonsense,  it  is  insulting  nonsense* 
There  are  already  penal  laws,  as  stringent  as  multiplied 
clauses  could  make  them,  against  such  doings,  heaped  thick 
and  manifold  in  the  statute  book ;  and  who,  in  these  late 
elections,  eared  a  chaff  for  them,  or  needed  to  care^  since 
not  one  violation  of  them  in  a  thousand  ever  is  or  can  be 
brought  to  conviction  P 

When  Mr.  Grote  a^ain  makes  his  motion  for  the  ballot, 
with  arguments  mighmy  reinforced  bv  what  he  has  lately 
witnessed,  what  has  been  witnessed  all  over  the  land,  vrill 
the  ministry,  will  Lord  John  Bussell  (whose  opinion  was 
for  the  ballot  at  the  time  the  bill  was  in  construction,  and 
while  it  was  unforeseen  how  miserably  it  could  be  frus- 
trated)— ^will  they,  will  he,  stand  forth,  confronted  by  the 
regiment,  more  than  three  hundred  strong,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  house,  displaying  before  their  ranks,  as  in  scorn, 
the  Eeform  Bill  in  rags  for  their  standard,  borne  up  by  Sir 
!Prancis  Burdett,  or  some  other  hero  who  has  "  girded  on 
his  armour"  to  fight  against  reform — ^will  they,  I  repeat, 
declare  that  the  bill  is  hitherto  triumphant,  and  needs  no 
strong  supplementary  accoutrement  to  secure  its  efficacy  ? 
Will  they  tell  the  reforming  part  of  the  constituency  that 
the^  have  only  to  preach  to  the  unprincipled  candidates  and 
their  agents  against  bribeiy  and  intimidation  ?  or,  failing 
in  that,  to  persuade  their  unscrupulous  or  faint-hearted 
neighbours  not  to.  take  bribes,  or,  as  if  for  the  mere  ftm.  of 
the  thing,  to  set  menaces  at  naught ;  and  then  for  their 
own  part,  having  thus  got  their  neighbours  up  to  the  mark, 
to  vote  manfully  away,  without  troubling  themselves  abou^ 
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being  damaged  or  ruined  in  their  business,  turned  out  of 
their  farms,  and  their  families  involved  in  distress,  of  which 
they  know  not  where  to  look  for  relief  or  compensation  ?  " 
let  only  this,  all  so  easy,  be  done  and  suffered  at  the  next 
election,  and  all  will  come  right  again ;  all  but  the  hapless 
condition  of  the  voters,  who  will  be  punished  for  having 
been  faithful  to  their  duty. 

All  who  have  an  interest  in  defeating  the  purpose  of  the 
Seform  Bill  have  an  excellent  reason  for  deprecating  the 
Sallot.    But  the  obstinate  resistance  of  those  who  profess 
to  desire  a  genuine  representation  of  the  people  does,  I 
confess,  surprise  me  after  what  they  have  seen  within  the 
last  few  years.     Something  short  of  a  complete  efficiency 
of  the  Ballot,  and  some  considerable  evils  incident  to  it, 
especially  and  chiefly  at  first,  are  acknowledged  by  its 
advocates.    In  small  constituencies  it  would  not  whoUy 
extirpate  bribery,  or  whoUy  defy  the  malignant  inquisition 
of  tyranny.     (But  there  ought  not  to  be  any  such  small 
constituencies  as  some  that  the  Beform  Bill  has  left.) 
There  would  be,  to  many  of  the  voters,  a  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  kind  of  reserve  and  secrecy  not  well  com- 
porting with  the  frank  and  trusting  habitudes  desirable  in 
society;  a  reserve,  however,  not  much  more  strict  than, 
that  under  which  men  every  where  keep  many  circum-- 
stances  of  their  business  engagements  and  the  state  of  their 
&milies.     There  would   be  also   temptations,  not  easily 
resisted  or  evaded,  to  equivocation,  or  the  direct  breach  of 
veracity.    But  it  must  be  repeated  and  insisted,  that  these 
evils  would  diminish  in  proportion  as  it  should  be  found 
that  the  Ballot  did  and  would,  on  the  whole,  work  success- 
fully in  defiance  of  the  attempted  interference ;  in  proportion 
as  it  should  be  found  that  the  taking  of  one  rogue's  bribe 
had  no  hold  on  another  rogue's  conscience,  and  that  it  was 
a  profitless,  as  well  as  odious  and  unsafe  game,  as  against 
the  voters  who  had  eluded  the  tyrant  by  means  of  decep- 
tion, to  be  hunting  them  out  for  revenge  in  a  crowd  who 
would  detest,  and  might  find  means  to  punish,  the  hunter ; 
for  nothing  excites  a  stronger  resentment  than  a  coercion 
to  do  that  for  safely  which  is  painfully  felt  to  be  wrong  in 
itself.     The  evils  of  duplicity,  prevarication,  promises  made 
to  be  broken,  will  abate  with  the  abatement  of  their  cause. 
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But  the  cause  ;  where  is  the  moralitj  or  common  sense 
of  not  laying  on  that  the  main  stress  of  the  odium  of  what 
is  alleged  as  inseparable  from*  the  Ballot  P  The  Ballot 
would  be  given  to  the  electors  because  there  are  tyrannic, 
unprincipled  men,  who  will  not  suffer  the  honest  electors, 
but  at  their  peril,  to  Tote  according  to  their  judgment  and 
conscience,  which  has  been  inculcated  on  them  as  a  positive 
and  important  duty  to  the  public.  After  it  is  given  them, 
in  order  that  they  may  penorm  this  duty  and  not  be  pu- 
nished for  it,  those  same  tyrants  are  supposed  to  persist, 
not  at  all  the  less,  in  their  iniquitous  determination,  impe- 
ratively dictating,  exacting  reluctant  promises,  under  direct 
or  intimated  menace,  and  afterwards  keenly  scenting  out 
the  defaulters  as  the  victims  of  their  malice  and  iniquity. 
Now,  then,  the  voters  would  be  in  this  dilemma — ^they  must 
either  surrender  wholly  the  protection  of  the  Ballot,  and 
remain  just  in  the  same  exposed,  enslaved  condition  as  be- 
fore, with  the  aggravated  grievance  of  having  a  mockery  of 
protection  which  their  oppressors  are  laug^hmg  at,  or  they 
must  seek  to  escape  the  consequences  of  domg  their  duty  by 
a  recourse  to  artince,  of  what  ever  kind  will  avail  them.  Or 
is  it  come  to  this,  that  as  they  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  be 

Protected  in  open  voting,  so  neither  shall  they,  on  the  other, 
e  tolerated  in  seeking  the  only  means  for  safety  under 
the  ballot  ?  Then  take  away  at  once  the  pretended  rij?ht 
and  privilege  of  the  franchise.  For  it  is  iniamous  to  a  free 
state  to  phu^  its  honest  citizens  in  such  a  condition. 

But  the  artifices  of  evasion  and  deception — against  whom 
would  they,  by  the  supposition,  be  practised?  Against 
men  who  will  contemptuously  violate  all  justice  and  law  to* 
compel  the  voters  to  violate  their  sense  of  duty — ^men  who 
deserve  a  much  more  substantial  infliction  than  that  of 
mere  disgrace  for  their  conduct.  Yet  if,  when  driven  into 
this  dilemma,  the  elector,  determined  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
public,  resorts  to  the  only  expedient  for  doing  it  without  a 
sacrifice  of  himself  to  the  revenge  of  some  arrogant  villain, 
the  whole  horror  of  some  of  your  moralists  (hypocritical 
ones,  as  I  suspect  that  many  of  them  are)  instantly  fa^ 
on  his  crime  of  duplicity  or  prevarication ;  as  if  the  expe- 
dient had  not  the  same  palliation  in  kind,  whatever  be  the 
degree,  as  that  of  a  man  who  saves  his  property,  liberty,  or 
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life  by  any  dexterous  imposition  on  a  miscreant  who  comes 
on  him  with  the  threatening  and  power  to  t-ake  them  away* 
It  were  such  a  fearful  gap  in  morals  tliat  the  assailant  shomd 
not  have  a  right  to  hold  him  rigorously  to  a  nicely  of  truth  T 
Some  four  or  five  months  since,  Mr.  Editor,  your  journal 
related  the  adventure  of  a  gentleman  farmer  (I  think  he 
was)  who,  returning  in  the  night  in  his  gig  from  a  town 
where  he  had  been  on  business,  was  stopped  and  assaulted 
by  three  ruffians,  one  of  them  seizing  the  horse,  and  the 
others  beginning  to  beat  him  with  bludgeons.  The  dis« 
charge  of  two  pistols,  loaded  with  only  small  shot,  did  not* 
inflict  such  damage  but  that  two  of  them  continued  resolute 
to  their  purpose ;  the  one  at  the  horse's  head  exclaiming 
to  the  other,  "Come,  Jem,"  or  Ben,  or  some  such  christened 
vocable,  "  we  shall  do  him  yet ;  he  has  got  no  more."  The 
gentleman  said,  "  I've  another  for  you,"  making  sham  of 
stooping  as  if  to  bring  it  out ;  on  which  they  ran  off,  and 
he,  unpardonable  sinner  that  he  was,  took  his  life  and  pro- 
perty safe  home  to  his  family.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
same  sinner  is  in  the  dass  of  dependent  voters;  but  on 
supposition  that  he  were,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  an  elec-> 
tion  by  ballot,  he  were  set  upon  by  another  sort  of  scoimdrel 
with  an  imperative  interference  about  his  vote,  he  would 
not  be  long  in  recollecting  how  an  artifice  had  availed  him 
in  his  former  rencounter.  Of  course  I  am  not  so  absurd  as 
to  run  the  parallel  the  whole  length ;  but  both  the  cases 
come  under  the  same  principle  of  extenuation — ^if  indeed  a 
term  implying;  any  blame  at  all,  could  with  the  slightest  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  the  former  case. 

Such  is  the  principal  evil  on  the  one  side,  acknowledged, 
but  thus  palliated  by  a  consideration  of  the  infamous  con- 
duct which  would  continue  for  a  while,  to  drive  the  depen- 
dent voters  to  deception  for  safety.  The  opposer  of  the 
ballot  has  to  maintain — ^for  in  a  choice  of  e^s  we  must 
choose  the  less — that  there  is  a  less  amount  of  what  is  to 
be  reprobated  and  deplored  on  the  other  side.  Look  then, 
at  that  other ;  which  is  just  saying  look  at  the  exhibition 
presented  within  the  last  two  months.  A  multitude  of 
citizens,  steeped  in  the  basest  venality,  sedulously  and  prac-^ 
tically  taught  and  urged  by  their  superiors  to  make  a  traffic 
of  what  belongs  to  conscieiitious  duty,  a  lesson  which  will 
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go  in  its  effects  much  beyond  the  one  subject  and  occasion 
■r-^  conscious  violation  by  both  the  payer  and  receiver  of 
the  wages  of  corruption  of  what  is  Imown  to  be  not  only 
the  law,  but  a  just  and  excellent  law.    Hence  a  system  of 
disguise  and  dandestine  management— that  very  secrecy, 
observe,  which  is  so  loudly  denounced  in  the  case  of  the 
ballot — ^the  difference  being  that  in  the  one  case  it  would 
be  for  the  protection  of  honesty ;  in  the  other  it  is  for 
the  impunity  of  roguery.    These  corrupt  largesses,  setting 
afloat  all  the  coarse  vices  of  the  population,  in  every  shape 
of  intempeninoe  and  profligacy,  as  an  ovation  for  the  virtuous 
patriot  who  is  going  to  assist  in  the  enacting  of  laws  to 
preserve  the  good  order  of  the  community.     Many  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  compelled,  tmder  dread  of 
ecHisequenees,  to  vote  contatuy  to  their  judgment,  and  many 
even  to  their  promises,  by  landlords,  wealthy  customers, 
magistrates,  and  cleric  Rotators  or  sycophants  (most  likely 
they  are  both) ;  some  of  these  personages  taking  poaitions 
on  the  hustings  to  see  that  their  slaves  be  obedient ;  and, 
perhaps,  complacently  lookins;  on  while  gangs  of  hired 
ruffians  are  plying  their  bluqgeons  on  the  heads  of  the 
voters  in  an  opposite  interest,  or  volunteer  blackguards  of - 
a  "  better  chiss*'  are  forcing  their  way  on  horseback  to  tram- 
ple on  the  crowd.     A  great  number,  possessed  of  the 
franchise,  consulting  their  safety  by  not  voting  at  all; 
many  others  who  would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  permitted ;  and 
many  declining  the  franchise  as  a  badge  of  servitude.    And 
then  the  account,  an  ample  one  if  it  could  be  taken  in  its 
whole  extent,  of  the  men  resolutely  honest,  but  far  from  in- 
dependent, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  whp,  voting 
conscientiously  at  whatever  cost,  find  in  consequence  the  need 
of  very  strong  faith  in  the  maxim  that  "  virtue  is  its  own 
reward."    To  this  meritorious  portion  of  the  constituency, 
men  such  as  every  political  institution  should  be  specially 
&vourable  to,  the  tleform  Bill  has  been  a  visitation  of 
persecution  and  disaster. — ^I  need  not,  in  addition,  advert 
again  to  that  harassment  and  intolerable  expense  of  petitions 
and  scrutinies,  now  proclaimed  as  the  scheme  of  desperate 
war  by  the  anti-reformers,  great  and  small,  as  a  severely 
revengeful  infliction,  even  if  mling  of  its  specific  object. 
Why  should  I  go  on  with  the  odious  detail  ?    But  look 
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at  tiie  upsliot.  The  result  of  a  mode  6f  election  subject  to 
these  flagraut  perversions,  true  to  the  iniquity  of  the  process, 
is  a  spurious  representation  of  the  people,  in  a  House  of 
Commons  where  we  are  now,  in  all  probability,  docmied  to 
see  the  Uberal  policy  rather  strugglmg  to  maintain  a  pre- 
carious existence  tlmn  aspiring  to  victory.  But  let  the 
worst  auguries  be  verified. or  exceeded,  let  the  liberal  policy 
be  ever  so  effectually  obstructed  and  b&fflled,  those  reformers 
will  have  no  right  to  complain,  who,  in  sight  of  all  these 
abominations  and  this  corresponding  result  of  the  one  mode 
of  election,  have  pronounced  f^;ainst  the  other,  which  would 
put  an  end  to  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  return  a  House 
of  Commons  beyond  all  comparison  more  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  national  mind.  They  prefer  the  system  which 
they  see  cannot  give  a  powerful  reK>rming  legislature.  Let 
them  silently  acquiesce  in  the  consequences.  Eor  my  part, 
I  shall  hear  any  murmurs  or  lamentations  &om  theln  with 
contempt. 

As  to  the  Whig  ministry,  they  should  not  let  themselves 
be  "  shut  up  in  measureless  content"  with  respect  to  the 
opinion  and  feelings  of  the  people  on  this  subject.  A  very 
great  number  of  the  earnest  friends  of  reform  in  the  middle 
classes,  who  expected  to  be  of  some  value  to  the  public, 
welfare  by  means  of  the  Beform  Bill,  and  at  less  cost  than 
the  fcH^eiture  of  their  own,  have  suffered  a  disappointment, 
which  goes  far  to  destroy,  ia  their  estimation,  the  worth  of 
that  great  national  measure.  How  should  it  be  otherwise^ 
when,  to  many  of  them,  it  has  proved  a. bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  ?  And  when  they  see  the  government,  as  if  heed- 
less of  any  such  consideration,  persisting  to  oppose  the  only 
conceivable  provision  for  the  pirotection  of  conscientious 
voting,  and  ror  giving  effect,  as  far  as  pc^ssible,  to  the  pro- 
fessed desi|;n  and  principle  of  the  bill,  they  feel,  but  regret 
to  feel,  their  warm  good  will  to  that  ministry  cooling  down, 
and  its  call  on  the  people  for  zealous  exertion  to  be  any- 
thing rather  than  a  generous  requirement.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  say.  How  is  it  worth  our  sacrificing  ourselves  to 
support  a  government  who  refuse  to  protect  us  against  soihe 
of  the  grossest  wrongs  in  doing  so ;  wrongs  endured  under 
the  insolent  triumph  of  those  who  inflict  them,  and  the  coarse 
eontempt  of  tb^  other  class  who  are  enjoying  the  venal  re- 
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wards  of  violating  their  moral  principles,  or  liaving  none 
to  maintain?  y^j,  es{)eciall7,  these  exertions,  when  the 
exposed  condition  m  which  bj  the  will  of  the  goyemment, 
they  are  to  be  made  at  this  cost,  condemns  them  at  the  same 
time  to  be  thrown  away;  since  they  are  unavailing  to  secure 
an  election  though  the  real  mind  of  a  majority  of  the  con- 
stituency were  certainly  with  us  P  .  Why,  again,  when,  as 
the  effect  of  all  this,  the  government  appear  in  league  with 
their  mortal  enemies,  to  aenj  themselves  a  parliament  which 
would  give  them  a  most  preponderating  power  for  the 
prosecution  of  a  liberal  policy  r  If  they  are  withheld  hy 
some  unexplained,  unavowed  interests,  or  obligations,  let 
them  at  least  be  aware,  that  their  adherence  to  those  in- 
terests cannot  now  be  taken  to  imply  less  than  their  consent 
and  their  will  to  stand  in  office,  destitute  of  the  power  to 
carry  vigorously  forward  the  great  national  improvements, 
tor  the  wke  of  which  alone  they  are  by  the  people  preferred 
to  their  opponents.  Their  frank  support  given  at  last  to 
the  protective  measure,  though  not  miade  formally  a  govern- 
ment measure,  and  though  not  carried  in  the  first  instance, 
would  greatly  conduce  to  retain,  and  even  to  recover,  the 
popular  attachment,  which  there  are  too  evident  signs  they 
are  in  danger  of  losing. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  tempted  to  make  an 
observation  on  the  kind  of  conventional  etiquette  apparently 
recognised  throughout  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  per* 
iectly  well  known  there  by  what  means  many  of  the  seat- 
holders  got  there.  Those  who  entered  in  an  honourable 
way  can  run  their  eye  over  the  benches  and  note  many  a 
front  bearing  the  stigma.  But  let  there  not  be  a  hint  of 
allusion  to  this,  though  the  integrity  of  the  senate  be  vitiated 
by  the  &ct.  Let  no  voice  mu^r,  '*  Bless  the  mark !"  It 
were  as  disorderly  and  indecorous  as  an  inuendo  at  an^ 
natural  feature,  an  overgrown  or  otherwise  remarkable  nose. 
In  my  simplicity  I  have  sometimes  wondered,  when  there 
has  been  a  proud  overbearing  array  of  numbers  against  some 
patriotic  measure,  that  no  bold  Cato  in  the  assembly — ^if 
such  there  be — ^himself  integer  »  erisque  purus,  should  rise 
up  in  virtuous  indignation,  to  declare  aloud  that  such  a 
house  is  not  morally  competent  to  a  decision,  being  no 
genuine  representation  of  the  people ;   tlmt  many  of  the 
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honotirable  gentlemen  have  no  right  to  be  there,  having 
made  their  way  thither,  and  they  know  it,  spite  of  their 
Belf-eomphicent  and  reciprocally  complacent  smiles  of  con- 
scious security,  by  means  which  ought  to  have  sent  their 
agents  to  the  treadmill,  and  themselves,  as  having  authorized 
those  agents,  or  at  the  least  being  cognizant  of  the  villainy, 
and  gladly  taking  the  benefit  of  it,  to  a  place  where  those 
gay  looks  would  be  apt  to  darken  under  the  dingy  light 
admitted  through  grated  windows. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours.  Sec, 

No  Tbnakt  at  Will. 
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PYRAMIDS  OF  GIZEH.  With  an  Appendix,  by  J.  8.  Pskaiko,  Es«.,  oa  the  Pyiamids  at 
▲bott  Roash,  the  Pajroam,  &c.  &c.  2  vola.  inperiai  Sve,  witii  60  Plates,  lithofraphed  by 
HaOJU  (pttb.  at  aU  111.  6«L),  14.  Ifc  U40 

EGYPT— PERRIN6S  FIFTY-EIGHT  LARGE  VIEWS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 

THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  OIZEH,  ABOV  ROASH,  &c.  Drawn  ftrom  actual  Survey  and 
Admeasurement.  With  Notes  and  References  to  Col.  Vyse's  great  Work,  also  to  Denon,  the 
greab  French  Work  on  Egypt,  Rosallbti,  Bcisimi,  Burekhardt,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Lane, 
and  others.  3  Parts,  elephant  folio,  the  size  of  the  great  French  *'  Egypte"  (pub.  at  13/.  I5<.) 
Inprintedwrappers,  3/.  3«.i  half-bound  morocco,  4/.  14«.  fid.  •  iMg 

ENGLEFIELD'S  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  4to.  Mlsige  Plates,  Sngravad  by  Cooks,  and  a  Geo 
legtcal  Map  (pub.  Ti.  ^),  doth,  3/.  Ss.  Mig 

FLAXMAN'S  HOMER.  Sevanty-fiee  baaatlAil  Compositions  to  tbe  Iuas  and  Odtisbt. 
engraved  under  Flaxmak's  inspection,  by  Pzkou,  mos&s,  and  Bjuajkb.  2  vols,  oblong  folia 
(pub.  at  U,  5a.),  boards  ».  2b.  *  180^ 

FLAXMAN'S  >ESCHYLUS»  Thir^-alx  baautUUl  GomposhloM  Ikom.  ObUmg  folto  (pub.  sk 
3Ll3fw6«l.),  boards  i/.i«.  ^  *'    18« 

FLAXMAN'S  HESIOD,  Thirty-seven  beautlM  Compositions  firass.    Ofbtoag  folto  ipnb.  at 

2/.  12«.  M.),  boards  U.  5*.  *'     Igiy 

**  Flaxman's  Qnequ»I1ed  CeavQsltions  from  Homer,  JBschylus,  and  Hesiad,  have  long 

been  the  admiration  of  Europe;  of  their  simplicity  and  beauty  the  pen  ia  Quite  utc«pable  of 

conveying  an  adequate  tmp*eHsion."-*Sir  TAoeuw  Lawrene*. 

FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY.  A  Series  of  Eiirht  Composttioaa,  In  the  BMsner  of 
Ancient  Sculpture,  engraved  in  imitation  of  the  origin^  Iteawli^,  by  F.  C.  Lawxa.  Obionir 
folio  (pub.  at  21.  2a,),  half-hound  morocco,  Ifit.  ^831 

FROISSART.  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.  Seveaty-four Plates,  printed  in 
Gold  and  Colours.    2  vols,  super-royal  8vo,  half-bound,  uncut  (pab.  at  4/.  10«.),  SL  10«. 

■  the  same,  large  paper,  2  vols,  royal  4to,  half-bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  I0«  lOt.),  SL  9a, 

QELL  AND  CANDY'S    POMPEIANA:  ar.    «'    fipography,  Bdiflees,  and  Omamants  of 

Pompeii.    Original  Series,  containing  the  Restkrof  the  Excavations  previous  to  1812     2  vol* 

royal  Svo,  best  edition,  with  upwards  of  loe  beantlAU  Line  Engravings  by  Ooodau.,  Cookji' 

,  HXATB,  Ptb,  etc.  (pub.  at  71.  4s.),  boards,  U.  3«.  j824 

GEMS  OF  ART,  36  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  after  RssnnAirBT,  Cvn,  Rbthoxcs,  Povs- 
siit,  Mvnjj.io,  TxKiBRs,  Con&noio,  VAJrsBnvnx,sB,  folio,  proof  Impresstons,  in  portfolio 
(pub.  at  8/.  8«. ),  1/.  lit.  fid. 

GILLRAY'S  CARICATURES,  printed  from  the  Original  Plates,  all  engraved  hj  himself 
between  1770  and  18)0,  comprising  the  best  Political  and  Humorous  Satirca  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Third,  in  upwards  of  GOO  highly  spirited  Engravings.  In  1  large  vol.  atlas  folio 
(exactly  uniform  with  the  original  Hogarth,  as  sold  by  the  advertiser),  half-bound  lad  morocco 
extra,  gilt  edges,  it.  8s. 

GILPIN'S  PRACTICAL  HINTS  UPON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  «ith  soma 
Uemarks  on  DomesUc  Architecture.    Boyal  gto.  Plates,  olotb  (pub.  at  1/.),  7s. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  RETZSCH  in  26  beautiful  Outlines.  Royal 
itOj(pub.  at  IL  Is.),  gilt  cloth,  loa.  fid.  ' 

This  odttion  contains  a  txanslatiea  of  the  original  poem,  vnn  hktorfeal  and  descriptive  notes. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


OOODWIN'S  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  A  SeriM  of  New  Ileslfns  for  Mansloni, 
Villas.  Kcctory-Houses,  Psnonag«>Hnuse8 ;  BailltTi,  Gardener's,  Gamekeeper's,  and  Parli- 
Gmte  LodKes :  Cottafes  and  other  Residences,  in  the  Grecian,  Italian,  and  Old  Enirllsh  Strle 
of  Axchltectnie :  viik  Ssttanates.    S  Tola,  royal  4U>,  96  Plates  (pab.  at  5<.  8«.)>  cloth,  iU  12*.  6d. 

nmnoLAYS  (capt.)  views  in  india,  scenery,  costume,  and  archi- 
tecture :  chit  Or  CB  the  Western  Side  of  India.  Atlas  4to.  Consl.ntinr  of  36  most  beauU- 
ftally  coloured  Plates,  higblr  ftnished,  in  inaitatkm  of  Drawings;   with  DeacriptiTe  Letter- 


mm.    (Pub.  at  IS/.  13a.),  half-bound  morocco,  filt  edges.  St.  8«.  loov 

This  Is  jHsrhaps  the  most  exqnlaltely-coloured  f  olume  of  landscapes  erer  produced. 

HANSARD'S  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Befnrthe  complete  History  and 
Practice  of  the  Art:  interspersed  with  numerous  Anecdotes;  forming  a  complete  Manual  for 
tkt  Rowman.  8vo.  Illustrated  by  39  beanttAil  Line  EngraTings,  exquisitely  ftnished,  by 
EKOLBHJkAjaT,  PoKTBVEY,  otc,  after  Designa  by  STSPHAXorv  (pub.  at  U.  llt.ed.),  gilt  cloth, 
10$.  td. 

HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Lane  imp!, 
folio.  SO  beautiAiUy  coloured  Engravings,  with  30  Vignettes  of  Heads,  Skins,  kc  (pab.  at 
lOL  10«.),  hC  morocco,  (U,  it.  1844 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Impl.  Sto.  S6  beantltally  co- 
loured EngraTings,  and  a  Map  (pub.  at  2L  2«.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  1/.  U.  1844 

HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK,  on  60  Sheets,  containing  upwards  of  lOOO  Comic 
SvbiecU  after  Sbtmour,  CRtriKSMAXK,  Phzz,  and  other  eminent  Caricaturists,  oblong  folio 
(pnb.  at  il.  U.),  cloth,  gilt,  1S«. 
This  clever  and  entertaining  Tolume  is  now  enlarjred  bv  ten  additional  sheets,  each  eun. 
dning  nnmerouB  subjects.  It  Includes  the  whole  of  Heath^a  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Series  ; 


Illustrations  of  I>emonoIogy  and  Witchcraft ;  Old  Ways  and  New  Wsts;  Nautical  Dictionary; 
Scenes  in  London;  Sayings  and  Doings,  etc.;  a  series  of  humorous  illustrations  of  ProTcrhs, 
etc.  As  a  large  and  almost  inflnite  atorehonae  of  humour  it  stands  alone.  To  the  young 
artist  it  would  be  found  a  most  Taluable  collection  of  studies;  and  to  the  family  circle  a  cob<- 
stant  source  of  unexceptionable  amusement. 

HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF.  ISS  line  Plates  (includlnr  the  two 
well-known  *'  suppressed  Plates"),  with  elaborate  Letter- press  Descriptions,  by  J.  Nichols. 
Atlas  folio  (pub.  at  50^.),  balf>boand  morocco,  giU  back  and  edges,  with  a  secret  pocket  for 
auppressed  plates,  7L  7«.  182> 

HOLBEIN'S  COdRT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.  A  Series  of  so  exqaisitely  beantiftil 
Portraits,  engraTed  by  Baktoloczi.  Coopbr,  and  others,  in  imitation  of  the  original' 
Drawings  preserved  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor;  with  Historical  and  Biographical > 
Letter-press  by  EDHUNn  Lodge,  Esa.  Published  by  Johk  Chambbklaikk.  Imperial  4to 
(pub.  at  15^.  1S«.),  half-bomnd  morocco,  full  gilt  back  and  edges,  SL  15*.  id.  1812 

HOFLANO'S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL;  Edited  by  Edwabo  Jessb,  Esa.;  or. 
the  Art  of  Angling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  including  a  Piscatorial  Account 
of  the  principal  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams;  with  Instructions  in  Fly  Fishing,  I'rolling, 
and  Angling  of  every  Description.  With  upwards  of  80  exquisite  Plates,  many  of  which  are 
highly-finished  Landscapes  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautiAiIly  engraved  on  Wood. 
8to,  elegant  in  gUt  cloth,  12t.  1848 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Illustrated  in  upwards  of  S30  beautifully, 
engraved  Plates,  containing  Representations  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  Habitj>  and 
Dresses.  3  vols,  royal  8to,  New  Edition,  with  nearly  20  additional  Plates,  boards,  reduced 
to  2<.  8«.  1841 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR,  as  a  Mxaks  of  Abt,  being  an  adaptation  of  the  Expe- 
rience of  Professors  to  the  practice  of  Amateurs,  illustrated  by  18  coloured  Plates,  post  8vo, 
dotii  gilt,  8t. 

In  this  able  volume  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celebrated  painter* 
worked.  It  is  very  Taluable  to  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  and  water- 
colour  drawing. 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY,  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  Delivered  at  tiie  Royal 
Academy,  with  a  Memoir,  by  bis  son,  Fbakx  Howabd,  large  post  8vo,  cloth,  7'.  6<Z.  1849 

HOWARD'S  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE.    483  fine  outline  Plates,  illustrative  of 

all  the  principal  Incidtnts  in  the  Dramas  of  our  national  Bard,  5  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  14^.  8«.j, 

cloth,  21. 2$.  i827-3a 

*t*  The  483  Plates  may  be  had  without  the  letter-press,  for  illustrating  all  8vo  editions  of 

Shakspeare,  torlLlU.id. 

HUMPHRErS  (H.  NOEU  ART   OF  ILLUMINATION  AND  MISSAL  PAINTING. 

illustrated  with  12  splendid  Examples  from  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Art,  selected  from  Miiisals, 
ell  beautifully  illuminated.    Square  12mo,  decorated  binding,  IL  It. 

HUMPHREY'S  COINS  OF  ENGLAND,  a  Sketch  of  the  progrc's  of  the  English  Coinage, 
ftom  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  with  238  beautiful  fac- similes  nf  the  most  interest- 
ing specimens,  illuminated  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  square  8vo,  neatiy  decorated  binding,  18«. 

HUNTS  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 

HABITATIONS.    Royal  4to,  37  Plates  (pQb.  at  21.  2t.),  half  morocco  If.  4t. 

f'UNT'S  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMSHOUSES,  ETC.  Royal 
4'4^  21  Plates  (pnb.  at  U.  l«.),  half  iBor«i:e'>.  I4«.  U41 


PUBLISHSB  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  G.  BOHN. 


HUNTS  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,  ETC 
Boyal  4to,  13  Platei  ( pub.  at  IL  1«. ),  half  morocco*  lit.  ia4 1 

HUNTS  ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE:  OB.  DESIGNS  FOR  LODGES,  GAR- 
DENERS' HOUSES,  ETC.  IN  TU£  ITALUCS  STYLE.  U  PUtes,  rojml  4to  (pub.  at 
I^  l«.)f  half  morocco,  14a.  1S27 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  iqnaxe sro.  MBordrnfflcmlnated 
in  Gold  and  Coloun,  and  4  beautiful  Miniatures,  richly  OnuuiMBted  Binding  (|mb.  at  U.  is. ), 

ld«.  1846 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK,  Br  Mm.  Owsk,  vithaHiateir  of  Needle- 
work, by  the  CovvTsssof  WiLTOir,  Coloured  Plates, poet  8to  (pullet  Ite.),  gUtcL9th,9«.   1847 

ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  FOR  1850.  Copied  from  a  celebrated  Missal  knovn  as  the 
*'  Hours  "  of  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  imperial  8to,  36  exquisite  Miniatures  and  Borders,  in  gold  and 
colours,  Ornamented  Binding  (pub.  at  2^  2i.),  Us. 

ILLUSTRATED  FLY-FISHER'S  TEXT  BOOK.  A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Sdenea  of  Trout 
and  Salmon  Fishing.  By  THBOPHixva  South,  Osnt.  (Ed.  Chittt,  Bakkistxk).  With 
23  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel,  after  Paintings  by  CoopxK,  Nbvtok,  FiBU>iHa,  LtiSt  *>"' 
others,    ivo  (pub.  at  R  lU.  M.).  cloth,  gilt,  10*.  6dL  ISiS 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  Consisting  of  100  Plates,  chiefly  engraved  by  Baxto- 
X.OZZI,  after  the  original  Pictures  and  Drawings  of  Ovbkciho,  Micbakl  Akgblo,  Doxehi- 
CHiNO,  Akkibalb,  Ludovico,  and  Aoostivo  Cabacct,  Pibtro  va  Cobtoba,  Cabi,o  Ma- 
batti,  and  others,  in  the  Collection  of  Her  Majesty.  Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  lOL  lOi.),  half  mo- 
rocco, gilt  edges,  3i.  St.  181S 

JAMES'  (Q.  P.  R.)  BOOK  OF  THE  PASSIONS,  royal  8to,  Oinstrated  with  16  splendid 
Line  Engravinn,  after  drawings  by  Edwabd  Covbbould  Stephanoff  Chalok,  Kekny 
Meadows,  ana  Jenkivs:  engraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Chaalbs  Heath.  New 
and  improved  edition  (Just  published),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  U.  11*.  id.), 
12«. 

JAMESON'S  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  Svols. 
impl.  8V0,  21  beautifia  Portraita  (pub.  at  U.  h$.),  cloth,  U.  U.  1838 

JOHNSON'S  SPORTSMAN'S  CYCLOPEDIA  of  the  Science  and  PracUee  of  the  Field,  the 
Turf,  and  the  Sod,  or  operations  of  the  Chase,  the  Course,  and  the  Stream,  in  one  very  thick 
vol.  8vo,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  Steel  Engravings,  after  Coofbb,  Wabs,  Habcocx,  and 
others  (pub.  at  li,  11«.  6d.),  cloth,  lit. 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY),  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY, 
FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CONST ANTINE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  containing  40  beautiful  and  highly  inte- 
resting Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illununated 
in  gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  iL  &».  1843 

Second  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beantiftiland  highly-interesting  Views  of  Eccle> 
siastical  Buildings  in  Italv,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order;  with  Descriptive  Letter-prens. 
Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  si.  St.  1844 

KNIGHT'S  (HENRY  GALLY)  SARACENIC  AND  NORMAN  REMAINS.  TolUua- 

trate  the  Normans  in  Sicily.    Imperial  folio.    30  large  Engravings,  consisting  of  Picturesque 
Views,  Architectural  Remains,  Interiors  and  Exteriors  of  Buildings,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press.    Coloured  like  Drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  8^.  8«.  1844 
But  very  few  copies  are  now  first  executed  in  this  expensive  manner. 

KNIGHTS  PICTORIAL  LONDON.  <  vols,  bound  in  3  thick  handsome  vols,  imperial  8vo, 
illustrated  by  650  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  3^  3a.),  cloth,  gilt,  li.  18s.  1841-44 

LONDON.— WILKINSON'S  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA ;  OR.  GRAPHIC  AND 
HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious  Architectural 
Monuments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  We&tminster,  e.g.^  Monasteries,  Churches, 
Charitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  earhr  Amusements, 
Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  2  vols.  Imperial  4to,  containing  207  Copper-plate  Engravings,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  (pub.  at  26/.  St.),  half-bound  morocco,  51.  St.     1819-25 

LOUDON'S  EDITION  OF  REPTOfJ  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND 
LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  250  Wood  Cuts,  Portrait,  thick  Sro,  cloth 
lettered  (pub.  at  U.  10«.),  15«. 

LYSON'S  ENVIRONS  OF  LONDON;  being  aa  Hbtorical  Account  of  the  Towns,  Villages 
and  Hamlete  inthe  Counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  HcrtA,  sad  Middlesex,  5  vols.  4to,  Plates 
(pub.  at  lOL  lOs.),  cloth,  2L  10<. 
The  same,  large  paper,  5  vols,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  15i.  lit.),  cloth,  9L  tt, 

MACGREGOR'S    PROGRESS    OF    AMERICA    FROM    THE    DISCOVERY    BY 

COLUMBUS,  to  the  year  1846,  comprising  its  History  and  Ststistics,  2  remarkably  tliiek 
volumes,  imperial  8vo.  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  41. 14«.  6d.),U.  lis.  6d,  1847 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Pieeent  Peno4. 
from  Tapestry,  MSS.  &o.  ftoyal  <te.  61  Plates,  beautifully  Illuminated  in  Gold  and  Colours, 
eloth,  gilt,  iUl2a,id,  IHt 


CATALOGUE  OF  KKW  BOOKS 


MEYMCICS  PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR. 

ft  Critical  iBqoirjr  Into  Ancient  Annour  as  Ik  esUted  in  Eorope,  but  putiealwly  in  Eagiaiul, 


from  tb«  Nonnan  ConquMt  to  the  Baifn  of  Charles  II,  with  a  Gloasanr,  etc.  by  8xK  Sakvjix. 
LL.O.,  F.8.Am  etc.,  new  and  greirtly  improved  Edition,  coinetid  and  en- 


B«8H  MiTmiCK, : 


laiwed  throafbout  bv  tb«  Author  hiiteelf.  witb  the  aiaiktaace  of  Llteraiy  and  Antiopazjan 
rriends  (Albbkt  Way,  ttc.),  S  vols,  imperial  4to,  lllustratad  by  more  than  100  Platoa, 
•p  lend  idly  illumlnatad,  mostly  in  gold  and  silver,  exhihitins  some  of  the  finest  Specimena 
•sktlBg  in  Bagiand;  also  a  new  Plata  of  tlM  ToonuHnaat  of  Locka  and  ILeya  (pub.  at  3ii.), 
kaltb4Mind«oMeeo,|Uted«ea,M<.lto.  1M4 

8im  Waltsk  Scon  JuiUj  dascribes  thla  cftUeckion  as  **  thx  xxcompjulibia  aucovkt.'* 


MEYRICK'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR,  in  tiie  CoUee. 
tion  of  Ooodrkb  Coart»  U»  Ensravinss  by  JoA.  Babuok,  »  tola,  fotto  (paW  at  tU,  Us.)» 
half  B««occo.  top  adgoa  gilt,  4i.  Ms.  id. 

MILLINGEN'S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS;  eomprising  Painted  Oreek 
Vases,  Statuaa,  Basta,  Bas-Rallafs,  and  other  Kamalna  of  Grecian  Art.  62  lai«e  and  beavAlfU 
Ennaviaga,  mostly  oolouMd,  with  Lettar-viesa  Dascriptiaas,  InuMilal  «to  (pah.  at  •<.  fle.), 
haifmoiooce,  41. 14k  W.  ,    — ,  — r  ^^ 

MOSES'  ANTIQUE  VASES,  CANDELABRA,  LAMPS,  TRIPODS,  PATER>E. 
Tazaaa,  Tomba,  Mausoleums,  Sepulchral  ChaubcM,  Cinerary  tims,  Saicophagi,  Clppi;  and 
otlier  OnumaeH,  170  Plates,  savonl  of  wUoh  an  coloaMd,  wkk  lAttav-pMat^  by  Mora,  amall 
•vo  (pub.  atS^Sfc),  cloth,  lASfc  U14 

MURPHrS  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN;  represeirfliiii  ki  IM  imtt  hlgUy 
fliiislied  line  Engravings,  by  Lb  Kbux,  Fiwdbh,  Landsebb,  G.  Cookb,  ftc,  the  most 
remarkabia  RaroMns  of  the  Architecture,  Sculptare,  MbBttnga^  sad  Mosaics  of  the  Spai^Mi 
Arabs  now  eaistiag  In  the  Peninsula,  Including  the  inaaamMnt  Palace  of  Alhambra;  the 
celehrated  Mosque  and  Bridge  at  Cordova;  theBoval  VUlftef  fiUneraUffe;  andtheCasade 
Carbon:  accompanied  by  Letter-prees  DescilptioBS,  in  k  «•!.  aitlaafrlifli,  ocvnal  and  brilliant 
Impressions  of  the  Plates  (pub.  at  *2l. ),  hslf  morocco,  12^.  12*.  U13 

MURPHrS  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,   IN  PORTUGAL,  PImb,  Xle- 

vations,  Sections,  and  Views  of  tlie ;  with  iu  History  and  Description,  and  an  Introductory 
Discourse  on  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  imperial  folio,  27  fine  Copper  Plates, engraved 
by  Lowax  (pub.  at  (U.  6Si ),  half  morocco,  SL  8s.  ITU 

NAPOLEON  GALLERY;  Or  lUoitiatlaBa  of  the  LUb  and  Times  of«b»  Smpnor,  with  99 
Etchings  en  Steel  hy  Rbvbil,  and  other  eminent  Artists,  in  one  thick  voluaie  peat  tvo.  <p«fa. 
at  W.  it.),  gUt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  I0«.  tcL  1846 

NICOLASS  (SIR  HARRIS)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF   KNIGHTHOOD 

OP  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE;  with  an  Account  of  the  Medals,  Cvoeses,  and  Claaps  which 
have  been  oonfiMrrod  for  Naval  and  Military  Services :  together  witb  a  lUatory  of  the  Order  of 
tiie  Guelphs  of  Hanover.  4  vols,  imperial  4to,  splenaidlv  printed  and  illustrated  by  nanwrous 
fine  Woodcuts  of  Badges,  Crosses,  Collars,  Stars,  Medals,  Ribbands;  Clasps,  etc  and  many 
large  Plates,  Illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  including  fUU.  length  Portsafta  of  Onaan  Vic- 
toria, Prince  Albert,  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Dukea  of  Cambrldga  and  Sussex.  (Pub. 
at  14^  14t.),  cloth,  with  morocco  backs,  5^.  1&*.  M.  *»*  CompleU  to  1847 

•  the  same,  vrith  the  Plates  richly  eolovod  but  aot  Ilhimiiiated,  and  vftboat  tfte 


extra  portraits,  4  vola.  royal  4to.  cloth,  SL  lOs.  6d. 

"  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  produced  the  first  comprebansive  History  of  tha  BiltWi  Orders  of 
KniRhthood:  and  it  Isontqfihe  most  eUAondelif  prqpartd  and  tjUendidt^prmted  workt  Aai  ever 
iuwdfrom  the  vreu.  The  Author  appears  to  us  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of  Information, 
and  to  have  exnsusted  them,  as  fhr  as  regards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inquiry. 
Tlie  Graphical  Illustrations  are  such  as  become  a  work  of  this  character  opoa  such  a  sutaect; 
at,  of  course,  a  lavish  cost.  The  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-engraving  have 
been  combined  with  the  new  art  of  printing  In  colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  effect,  aimoat 
rivalling  that  of  the  monastic  Ulumlnattons.  Suck  a  book  i*  etire  qf  a  pla»  m  eveiy  gnat  librtay. 
It  conuins  matter  calculated  to  interest  extensive  claasea  of  readers,  and  wa  hope  by  our 
apecimen  to  exdta  their  curiosity.*'— QNortenfjr  Review. 

NICHOLSON'S  ARCHITECtURE:  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.  218 
Plates  by  LowaT,  new  edition,  revised  by  Jos.  Gwilt,  Esq.,  one  volume,  royal  8vo, 
lZ.lU.Gd.  1848 

For  clasaical  Architecture,  the  text  book  of  the  Profession,  the  most  useftd  Gnida  to  tiie 
Student,  and  the  best  Compendium  for  the  Amateur.  An  eminent  Architect  has  declared 
it  to  be  "not  only  the  most  useiUl  book  of  the  kind  ever  published,  bat  .absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  the  Student." 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  FREDERICK 
THE  GREAT,  including  a  complete  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  By  Fravcis 
KuoLBR.  Illustrated  by  Adolf hMbnzeIm  Royal  8vo,  with  above  fiOO  Woodcutt  (pub.  at 
1/.  8fc ),  cloth  gUt,  12fc  U43 

PICTORIAL  GALLERY  OF  RACE-HORSES.  ConUfnlng  Portraits  of  aU  the  Winning 
HofHcs  of  the  Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger  Stakes  during  the  last  Thirteen  Yeara,  and  a  His- 
tory of  the  principal  Operations  of  the  TurC.  By  Wilobakb  (v»Mk.  Tattersall,  EsoJ.  Rnyal 
tvo,  containing  95  beautiful  Engravings  of  Horses,  after  Pictures  by  Coopbb,  Bbrrzxg, 
Hamcock,  Alxbm,  fte.  Also  fUll-length  characteristic  Portraits  of  celebrated  living  SpoxU- 
Bien  f*  Cracks  of  the  Dav"),  by  SBYXOira  (p^.  at  21.  2«.),  scarlet  cloth,  gilt,  11.  U, 


PUBLSBHXD  OR  SOLD  BT  H.  O.  BOHK. 


ftCTURESQUE  TOUH  OF  THE  RIVER  TNANICS,  la  Hi  Wmimi  Oovm^  ImMNiic 

CTtlcular  I>eacjiptioii>  of  McbwMd.  WIndMr,  and  HamptMi  CourV  Bjr  JoBit  Pishsk 
VULAT.  Illutratod  V  upwards  of  100  veiy  liiffhly-ABiabad  Wood  Xagnrtnc*  ^  0«*iv 
SMitH,  Bkakstok,  Lavixlu,  Lntov.  and  odier  emhkont  artlats;  «•  vUMi  an  ttddod 
wveMd  bMiutfltel  Capper  and  8tMl  Plata  Eftrnvl]^  bf  CooKB  aad often.  OMlHVt  kaiid> 
aone  volvmOt  royal  Svo  (pab.  at  !<.  St.^  gilt  eloA,  W*.  M.  ItiS 

Tho  moai  boMttHtd  ▼oRuno  of  Topt^nphlcal  UgaoRnphs  aw  pndii««4. 

PIN  ELLIS  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN   MANNERS  AND 
Carnival,  BaadiUi,  kc^  27  Plalaa,  iaporial  Ad,  hatf^Mvad  mMc* 

nCE  (SIR  UVEOALE)  ( 
Ingf  with  an  Esaajr  on  thi 
Dick  Laodkk,  Bait,  tim 
(pvb.  at  U.  ta.),  fill  oloth,  1 


PRICE  (SIR  UVEOALE)  ON  TH€  PICTURESQUE  im 

Ingf  with  an  Esaajr  on  the  Origin  of  Taata,  and  much  additional  mattor.   taj  cur  tmouab 
Dick  Laobkk,  Bart,    tma,  vtth  60  keautUU  HVbod  Bi^praviBt*  bj  lto«tA«v  9tAmr.ur 
)kf  ISk  lt4S 


tLTt, 

PUQIN-S  ORNAMCNTAL  TIINBER  QA8LES»    ■ 

Bngland  and  Nocaaadj.   Boyal  «lo,  M  Plataa,  cloth,  IL 

PUGIN'S    EXAMPLES    OF    GOTHIC   ARCHITECTURE.    

Bdifieoa  in  Biwland;  eonaiatliig  of  Plana,  Blcvatlons,  Sectiona,  and  Parta  at  laigo,  with  Hbto- 
rical  and  DooMintivo  lottor-pioaa,  iUnatomtod  bj  tu  Bngravinga  by  Lb  Kjtax.  S  vola.  4to 
(pab.atisi.iik),cl9th,rLiy«ri3L  ,  -.     -,  ^^ 

QUOIN'S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS.    M  flae  PlaUa,  dnira  on  Btano  by  1.  A.  HAasim  and 
othara.   aoyalMD,haifmM«cco,S<.t».  1044 

.UGIN^  NEW  WORK  ON   FLORIATED  ORNAMENT,   with  to  jdataa.  aplaadldly 
prfaMad  la  O^  airt  Cotoai^  royal  4tn,  •togaatly  boand  U  ciiMl,  with  rf^^ 

RAOCUFFE'S  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING,  for  thoaaeoT 


SpoitHBoa,  royal 

.  k),  €!«£  ^ 


Sto.,  nearly  40  boantiflil  Wood  CaU  of  Haatii^  Hoondi,  Bo.  (pab.  at  U. 
10a.  M. 

RETZSCHS  OUTLINE  TO  SCHILLER'S  ''FIGHT  WITH  THE  DRAGON," 
Royal 4to., oaataiidng  lePIatai, BagrftTed by  If oaao, •tlVeorora.  Tk. 9dL 

RETZSCH'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER'S  "FRIDOUN,"  Bayal  4it^  eoatala. 
lag  8  Platoa,  Bngravod  by  Mosaa,  atfff  coven,  4^  Od. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA^  GRAPHIC  WORKS,  soo  beautiftil  BamTtajn  (com. 
priaing  aeariy  400  anb^oeu)  after  thii  delightfai  painter,  engraved  oa  Steel  by  f.  W.  Beyaoldo. 
•  Tola,  folio  (pab.  at  aot. ),  half  bonad  flMtneeo,  glU  edgea,  llL  Ut. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  LITERARY  WORKS.  Conprialag  hta  Dlaooanee, 
deUveredat  the  BoyaJ  Academy,  on  tiie  Theory  and  Practice  of  PalntinK;  hia  Journey  to 
.ianders  and  Holland,  with  Criticisma  on  Plctares;  Da  Preanoy'i  Art  of  Palntinc,  with  Netea 
^  o  which  U  prefixed,  a  Moaioir  of  the  Aathor,  wtth  Bemarka  Ulustratlve  of  hla  Principlea  and 
(•actice,  by  Bxbchxt.  New  Edition.  S  vola.  fcap.  Svo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  lB<.),gnt 
>oth,  lOfc  1B4S 

**  Hia  admirable  Dlaeoonea  contain  such  a  body  of  Jaat  eriticltn,  clothed  la  aaeh  penpieaeaa, 
elegant,  and  Bcnrous  language,  that  it  U  no  exaggerated  panegyric  to  aaaert,  that  tiiey  will  latt 
as  long  a«  the  BngUah  tongue,  and  coatribate,  act  leaa  thaa  the  produdtoaa  of  hi*  peaeil,  to 
reader  his  aaae  laimortaL^*— ^erOceC*. 

ROBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE;  beiaa  a  Series  o 
Cottagea,  in  00  Piatea,  with  Battaiatefc  Voaith,  greatly  improved, 
at  4^  4f.),  half  morocco,  U.  i$, 

ROBINSON'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND  VILLAB. 
60  Plates  by  HAaoiao  aad  AxiAM.    Boyal  4to,  half  aioreeeo,  SL  tk 

ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS,   M  Platoa  (pub.  at4<.  4e.),  hatfmorecoo,  ti.  U. 

ROBINSON'S  FARM  BUILDINGS.  56  Platoa  (pab.  at  s<.3<.),hairmQcecea»  if.  iu.6d: 

ROBINSON'S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES.   4a  Platoe  (imb.  at  tL  Sk),  half 

morocco.  It,  \U,  (UL 

ROBINSON'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE.  Foarth  Bdltlaa,  vilh  oddMoaal  Plato.  41 
piatea  (pub  U  If.  16^),  half  bound  aaUbrm,  If.  4fc 

ROBINSON'S  NEW  VITRUVIUS^BRITANNICUS;  ^».^S2auSS^Iffi"I2^c2:i^ 
English  Mansloas,  vis.,  Woburn  Abbey,  Hatfield  House,  ■»«VJJ«S£"*«J*  ,  ?U,Sf  ,«^  . 
bufy  House.  byJoHW  BawroH.  imgerial  toUo,  M  fine  engravinga,  by  Lb  Kmvx.  (P«b.  * 
16f.  16*. )  half  morocco,  gilt  edgea,  Si.  Us.  Bd.  >"v 

ROYAL    VICTORIA    GALLERY,    eomprtaing  8S  bcantiAii  Eagiavtuge,  after  pfctaroa  a 
""BUCKINGHAM  PaSTcE^^  i^tW^  the  0'"^»«.3"l*S'c?  f  W 

Dow,  Both,  Cutp,  BaywoLDs,  Titiak,  and  Rubbhs,  enp-*»«<*  ^J, <*f "IT  ^tf  iWk  ^ 
REtsoLDs,  PaBSBOBT,  BuBKBT,  »c.;  with  letter -press  by  Limrai-i,  royal  4to  (pab.  •» 
4f.  4«.),  half  morocco*  U.  lis.  fid. 


of  DeaigBO  for  Ornamental 
Bditloa.    Aoytl  4to  (pab. 


OATALOGUS  OF  WW  BOOKS 


AUOINQ^    ANNALS    OF   THE   COINAGE   OF  GREAT   BRITAIN   AND    ITS 
OBPKNDSMCIKS.    Thne  vob.,4to.,  IMpUtM,  (pBb.«t6<.Ch)  doth,  «l.4«.  luo 


SHAKSPEARE  PORTFOLIO;  a  8«fiM  tdn  QtLXftnc  Illvbtkatiohb,  mfUr  I>eslnu  b* 

'" '  — '-mt  British  Artists,  includlnf  Snirke,  Stothard,  8tttph«no£  Cooper.  Westall, 

,  Brim,  Corbould,  Clint,  kc,  beautitally  en^rsTod  bjr  Hesth,  Grestbach, 
,  Flndon,  Eoglohart,  Aiautranc,  |toUs,  and  othors  (pub  atU.  St.),  ia  a  cam. 


Pv*,  Flndon,  Eoglohart,  Ag 
sr  tack,  Imperial  Svo,  IL  la. 


SHAW  AND  BRIDQENS'  DESIGNS  FOR  FURN ITURE,  *ltb  Candelahta  and  interior 

DeeontloB,  CO  Plaftaa,  ra/al  4io,  (pnb.  at  Si.  S«.),  baif-boond,  uncut,  IL  lU.  6d.  iSM 

neiaa%lai|apapOT,impL«Us  tha  Plates  eolovnd  (pub.at6<.<«.),h£..bd.,«Bcat,S^  a«. 

SHAVrS  LUTON  CHAPEL,  its  Aiebltectoro  and  Omaneota,  lllastrated  in  a  series  of  M 
highly  flalahad  Line  Bagraviiigs,  imperial  foUo  (pub.  at  V.  9«.},  half  mocicco,  uncut,  \L  16*. 

IBM 

SILVESTRE'S  UNIVERSAL  PALEOGRAPHY,  or  Fae-similes  of  the  writings  of  erery 
age,  taken  from  tha  most  authentic  Missals  and  other  Interesting  Manuscripts  existing  In  the 
Libraries  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  Br  M.  Silvestre,  containing  upwards  of 
300  large  and  moat  beautifully  executed  fac-almiles,  on  Copper  and  Stone,  moat  richly  illumi^ 
uMd  in  the  finest  style  of  art,  S  rols.  atlas  folio,  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  ilL  lOt. 

.  TheHialorieal  and  Descripttve  Letter-press  by  Champollion,  Flgeac,  and  Cham- 

pollloa,  Jua.  With  additions  and  corrections  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden.  2  toIs.  royal  8vo, 
doth,  U.  l«t.  Itse 

-— ^— — —  the  same,  S  vols,  royal  Sto,  hf.  mor.  gilt  edges  (uniform  with  the  folio  work),  3L  te. 

SMITH'S  (C.  J.)   HISTORICAL    AND    UTERARY    CURIOSITIES.     Consisting  of 
Fso-similes  of  interesting  Autographs,  Scenes  of  remarkable  Historical  Bvento  and  interestins 
Locditles,  Bngravings  of  Old  Houses.  Illuminated  and  Missd  Ornaments,  Antiquities,  fcc 
'  '  '      100  Plates,  some  Illuminated,  with  occaaional  Letter-press.    In  1  volume  4to, 


fce. ,  containing  100  Plates,  some  Illuminated,  with  occaaional  Letter-press. '  In  1  volume  4to, 
lialf  morocco,  uncut,  reduoed  to  Si.  18M 

SMITH'S  ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,   Prom 

the  7th  to  the  10th  Century,  with  HIstoricd  Illustrations,  folio,  with  «S  coloured  plates  iUu- 
minated  with  gold  and  sUTer,  and  higlily  finished  (pub.  at  lOi.  lOt.)  Iialf  bonml,  moroooe, 
extra,  gUt  edges.  Si.  lSa.6d. 

SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY:  comprising  a  Series  of  highly  finished  Line  EngraHng^ 
representing  the  Horse  and  the  Dog,  in  all  their  varieties,  by  the  celebrated  engraver  Joh3 
Scott,  firom  original  paintings  by  Beinagle,  Oilpin,  Stnbba.  Cooper,  and  Landseer,  accom. 
panled  by  a  comprehensive  Description  by  the  Author  of  the  "British  Field  Sports,"  4to,  with 
S7  large  Copper  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood  Cuts  by  Burnett  and  others  (pub.  at  2i.  12t.  6c(.), 
cloth  gUt,li.  la. 

STORER'S  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  *  wifc 
8vo.,  with  S5fi  engravings  (pub.  at  7i.  10«.),  half  morocco,  2i.  12.  M. 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  W  beauUftaHy 
flniahed  Etchings,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  highly  illuminated  in 
gold  and  colours,  with  llistoricai  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  Kaxra.  Folio  (pub.  at 
19i.),  half  morocco,  8i.  8a. 

STRUTTS  SYLVA  BRITANNICA  ET  S*X)TICA:  or.  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees,  dlstin- 
guished  for  their  Antiquity,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising  50  very  large  and  highly-finished 
painters'  Etchings,  Imperld  folio  (pub.  at  9^  9«.),  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  4i.  lOa. 

STRUTTS  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND,  from 
the  Establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Briuin  to  the  present  time;  with  an  historicd  and 
Critical  Inquiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  with  Cri- 
tical and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  B.  PLAKCHaT.  Esq.,  F.S.A.  2  vols,  royal  4to,  153  Plates, 
cloth,  4i.  4a.  The  Plates,  coloured,  7i.  7a.  The  Plates  splendidly  illuminated  in  gold,  sUver, 
and  opaque  colours,  in  the  Missal  style,  20i.  1842 

STRUTTS  REGAL  AND    ECCLESIASTICAL    ANTIQUITIES   OF    ENGLAND- 


Containing  the  most  authentic  RepresenUtions  of  all  the  English  Monarchs  from  Edward  tbe 
Confessor  to  Henry  the  Eighth ;  together  with  many  of  the  Great  Personages  that  were  emi- 
nent under  their  several  Reigns.    New  and  greatly  Improved  Edition,  by  J.  K.  PlakchbT. 


Esq.,  F.S.A.    Royal  4to,  72  Plates,  cloth,  21.  2a.     The  Plates  coloured,  4i.  4a.    Splendidly 
illuminated,  uniform  with  the  Dresses,  I2i.  12a.  1842 

STUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.  24  fine  large  Copper-plate  Engravings.  Impe- 
rial  folio  (pub.  at  4i.  4a. ),  boards,  leather  back,  li.  11a.  6d, 

The  original  edition  of  this  fine  old  woik,  which  is  indispensable  to  artists.    It  haa  long  been 
consider^  rare. 

TATTERSALL'S  SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE,  comprising  the  Stud  Farm,  the  Stell. 
the  Stable,  the  Kennel,  Race  Studs,  tic.  witli  43  beautiful  steel  and  wood  illustrations,  several 
after  Hakcdcx,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  1/.  11a.  6d.),  It.  la.  185t 

TAYLOR'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  2  vols,  post 
8V0.  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  li.  la.),  cloth,  7a.  6d.  1841 

"The  best  view  of  the  sUte  of  modem  art."— United  Statei'  Gaxette, 

TOD'S  ANNALS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  RAJASTHAN :  OR.  THE  CENTRAL 
AND  WESTERN  RAJPOOT  STATES  OF  INDIA,  COMMONLY  CALLED  BAJPOOT- 
ANA).  By  Lieut.-  Colonel  J.  Tod,  imperial  4to.  embellished  with  above  2&  extremely  beauti- 
ful line  Engravings  by  Findex,  and  capital  large  folding  map  [U.  U$,  6cf.),  cloth,  2^        Itat 
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TURNER  AND  GIRTIN'S  RIVER  SCENERY;    folio,  20  bcautiral  en>n*liin  <hi  stMl. 

after  the  drawings  of  J.  M.  W.  Tvkkbb,  hcllUant  ImpreMions,  la  a  portfolio,  vitli  noneco 

bacic  (pub.  at  &L  it,),  reduced  to  1^.  lU.  id, 
■  ■    '  the  same,  with  thicic  rlaud  paper  between  the  plates,  half  boand  morocco,  slit 

edges  ( pab.  at  U.  6a. ) ,  reduced  to  21.  2m. 

WALKER'S  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN.    Pi«ceded  bj  a  critical  Tiew  of  the 

Eneral  Hypotheses  renpecting  Beauty,  bj  Lsovardo  da  Vivci,  Mbhos,  Wiitckblmahk, 
VMX,  HoGAKTH,  BuKKB,  KxiUHT,  Alisox,  and  others.  New  Edition,  royal  8vo,  illus- 
trated by  32  beaatiAil  Plates,  after  drawings  from  life,  by  H.  Howabo,  by  Oavcx  and  Lakb 
(pub.  at  21.  2«.),  gilt  cloth,  U.  U,  1846 

WALPOLE'S  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTING  IN   ENGLAND,  with  some 

Account  of  the  Principal  Artists,  and  Catalofrae  of  Engravers,  who  have  been  bom  or  resided 
In  Englaml,  with  Notes  br  Dallaway;  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Ralph 
WoRNVM,  Esq.,  complete  ui  8  vols.  8vo,  vitlt  nignerous  beautiAil  portraits  and  plates,  21. 2t. 

WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS,  Ix.TvsniATBD  Editiok,  complete,  with  indexes  of 
**  Subjects,"  '*  First  Lines,"  and  a  Table  of  Scriptures,  8vo,  printed  in  a  very  large  and  beauti- 
All  type,/embellished  with  24  beautiful  Wood  Cnta  by  Martin,  WestalL  and  others  (pub.  at 
W.  If.),  gUt  cloth,  7«.6d. 

WHISTON'S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  complete:  containing  both  the 
Antiquities  and  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  2  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  embellished  with  &S 
beautiful  Wood  Engravings,  by  various  Artists  (pub.  at  1^.  4«.),  cloth  bds.,  elegantly  gilt,  lU. 

1848 

WHITTOCK'S  DECORATIVE  PAINTER'S  AND  GLAZIER'S  GUIDE,  containing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  imitating  every  kind  of  fiincy  Wood  and  Marble,  in  Oil  or  Distemper 
Colour,  Designs  for  Decorating  Apartments,  and  the  Art  of  Staining  and  Painting  on  Glass, 
ftc,  with  Examples  fr>m  Ancient  Windows,  with  the  Supplement,  4to,  illustrated  with  104 
plates,  ofwhich44  are  coloured,  (pub.  at  21.  lis.)  cloth,  1/.  10«. 

WHITTOCK'S  MINIATURE  PAINTER'S  MANUAL  Foolscap  8vo.,  7  eolomed  plates, 
and  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  &<.)  cloth,  3«. 

WIGHTWICK'S  PALACE  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  a  Romance  of  Art  and  Histoir.  Impe- 
rial Svo,  with  211  Illustrations,  Steel  Plates,  and  Woodcate  (pub.  at  2i.  Ui.  fld.},  eloth,  IL  U. 

1840 

WILD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  of  Belgium.  Oermany,  and  Ruce,  94  fine 
Plates  by  Lb  Kbux,  &c.    Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  U.  18t.)»  balf  morocco,  I^  4s.  1837 

WILD'S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  »  Plates,  coloured  and  moimted  like  Dnvingt,  In  a 
handsome  portfolio  (pub.  at  13^.  12<.),  imperial  folio,  M.  5«. 

WILLIAMS'  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  64beautiftil  Line  Engravings  by  Milt.xk,  Hoksbttroh, 
and  others.    2  vols,  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  6/.  6«.),  half  bound  mor.  extra,  gilt  edges,  2t.  12«.  td. 

1820 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  INCLUDING  ETON,  ly  Lettch 
Rbitchib,  new  edition*  edited  by  E.  Jbssk,  Esq.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  beautifiil 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  royal  8vo.,  gilt  cloth,  1S«. 

WOOD'S  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  RUINS  OF  PALMYRA  AND 
BALBEC.  2  {vols.  In  1,  imperial  folio,  containing  110  ftne  Copper-plate  Engravhags,  some 
very  large  and  folding  (pub.  at  It.  7«.),  balf  morocco,  uncat,  31,  I3t.  td.  1827 


iSatural  f^istorg,  agriculture,  %cl 

ANDREWS*  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS,  with  Seientifie  Description*.  «  vola.  royal  kvo. 
with  300  beauUfblly  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  UL),  cloth,  gilt,  71. 10«.  1845 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEDICA;  OR,  HISTORY  OF  THE 
MEDICINAL  PLANTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  2  voU.  8vo,  JUustrated  by  upwards  of  ?oo 
Coloured  Figures  of  Plants  (pub.  at  3L  it.),  cloth,  U.  16f.  ISiS 

BAUER    AND    HOOKER'S   ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

in  which  the  characters  of  eact:  Genus  are  displayed  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  in  a  iterii's 
of  magnified  Dihsectioni  and  Figures,  highly  finished  in  Colours.    Imp.  Svo,  Plates,  ei.  1838-42 

BEECHEY.  — BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHETS  VOYAGE.  compriMn^  an 
Account  ef  the  Plants  collected  byLMessrs.  Lay  and  Colt.ib,  and  ottier  Ofllcers  of  the 
Expedition,  during  the  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring's  Straits.  By  Sir  Williak 
Jacksov  Hookbr,  and  G.  A.  W.  Abxott.  Esq.,  illustrated  by  100  Plates,  beautifully  en- 
graved, complete  in  10  parts,  4to  (pub.  at  7L  lOa.),  iL  1831-41 

BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY*S  VOYAGE,  compBed  fkom  the 
Collections  and  Notes  of  Captain  Beechbt  and  the  Scientific  Gentlemen  who  accompanied 
the  Expedition.  The  Mammalia,  by  Dr.  Richakdsok:  Ornithology,  by  N.  A.  Vigobs,  Esq., 
Fishes,  by  G.  T.  Lay,  Esq.,  and  E.  T.  Bbxkbtt,  Esq.;  Crustacea,  by  Richabd  Owbx; 
Esq.;  Reptiles,  by  Johv  Edwaxd  Grat,  Esq.;  Shells,  by  W.  Sowbrbt,  Esq.;  and  Geology, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bucklaxd.  4to,  illustrated  by  47  Plates,  containing  many  hundred  Figuree, 
beautifully  co]rwred  by  Sowbbbt  (pub.  atM.  is.),  oloth,  U.  13«.  6d.  1839 
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figWM,  «h«  slM  Of  lift,  of  Om  BMb.  kotk  Mal«  udF*msI«,  In  ttoir  sMMt  Matvnl  Attttudes  r 
tkafar  MMts  and  Efn,  Food,  VaTOVtto  Plaata,  Shralw,  Trooa,  ke.  ft«.  Nov  BfHtloB,  rerlavd 
•^  vwjeouid«rmWhr«««iMBlod.  a  vol*.  1b  1,  aiodlwa  4t«^  eontaloinf  •»  boMttJftiUy  MtotirMi 
flatai(pnh.aitL«i.f,hAbOTuid  morocco,  gal  bMk%  tot  odtMriTiZ  MM 

BRITISH  FLORIST,  OR  LADTS  JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURL  «tok.tTo.  n 
cotoimdpfalMortowinaiidiioiaps  (iN^.ol4<.lif.),oloii,U.ita.  1M« 

BROWm  ty^^ATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 

or  OUATBRITAIN  AND  IRELAND;  with  Pigiiroc.  BcMiipliOM,  o»d  LocolMoii  of  aU 
iko  Spodcc  Boyal  Sro,  eontainlnc  on  tr  large  PUtoa,  330  Tlciirea  of  all  the  knowa  British 
•po«iM,UtMrhinilBO,acewnM|]rdiairaframKatin(p«ki.atl»fc),cMk,10«.Cd.  ISiS 

CURTirS  FLORA  LONOINCNSIS; 
loBdad  and  oooAaod  bjr  Sir  W.  Jaci 

Maooa to  Oreat  BrItaiB,  vlth  Indexes;       „ ,  ,  _ 

LniD&BT.   i  vola.  ffoval  folio  (or  100  porta),  cootalBinc  M7  PUtes,  oxMbMuc  t 

■bo  of  eoek  Float,  with  aasniAed  DiMoeiioM  of  tlieParU  of  FraetUcatloB,  kc^  aU  hoAuti. 
MJbre«klDM«d(p«h.  at  •7L4t.  la  paital,  half  bowulBMncco,  top  edges  gUt,3t<.  UW 

DENNY— MONOQRAPHIA  ANOPLURORUNI  BRITANNI/E,  OR  BRITISH 
•PSCIK8  Of  PAAAAin  INUCT8  (pabHehed  aiidorthe  natnnaio  of thSTBiMiS  AieodL: 
tloa ),  Uojjmmmom  heantlftiHy  coloured  plates  of  Lice,  eoatdlaliiff  aovenl  hwdrcd  auffslfted 

DON'S  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY.  4  ToluiBee,  ivyal  4to, 
MUMWMu voodculi  (pob. UULt».U eleth,  U.  11«. 0dL  ^^  Ittl-MM 

DON'S  HORTUS  CANTABRIQtENSIS;  tUrtavith  Xdltioa,  9n  (paK  at  U.  4a.},  elstt,  u.. 

1845 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  INDIA.  SmMged,  by 
J.  O.  WssnrooD,  Esq.,  F.L.8.,  4to,  with  M  plates,  contaiabv  apwavda  of  X30  oxquiohely 
coloured  ftgmos  (pub.  at «.  6f.),  clott,  gtit,  reOaced  to  3i.  Sc  IMS 

DONOVAN'9  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA.  Balaifed,bj 
J.  O.  VnnrooBi.  9ai|.,  F.L.8.,  4to,  with  60  pUtee,  coBtainias  upwards  of  120  exquisitely 
colonrod  igures  (pub.  at  91.  6f.),  cloth,  sUt,  iL  to. 

**  Donovan's  works  on  the  Inseeta  of  India  and  Chlaa  are  splendidly  Illustrated  and  ox- 
tmuelv  useftil.*'— JVehirsJwI. 

**The  entomolegieal  plates  of  our  eountrymaa  Dobovbb,  are  highly  eohmred,  olegaat,  aad 
useful,  especially  those  contained  in  his  quarto  volumes  (Inseeta  of  India  and  China),  wlaere  • 
great  Btmber  of  spotttoa  art  daUneated  fw  the  tret  tkno."— Ahmsbmm. 

DONOVAN'S  WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY.    Ti>.-Insecta,  u  vols. 

...   .     -.-.,^  .^-,-     «_.__  .__..     "'      eds,  3  vols.— together  30  vols,  8VO. 

,  boards,  iSL  Vh,   The  same  set  of 


—Birds,  10  vols.— Shells,  5  vols.— Fishes,  5  vols.— aoadrupeds,  3  v 
coBtainlng  lliM  beaatlfUlly  eolonred  plates  (oub.  at  66^.  gw.),  boardi 
M  vols,  bound  in  21  (pub.  at  732.  10«.),  hsjf  green  morocco  exti 


Dub.  St  732.  lo«.),hs]f  green  morocco  extra,  gilt ec^s,  gilt 
Any  of  the  classes  may  be  bad  soparately. 

DOYLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY,  aad  Runi  Aflhira  la 
General, New  Edition,  Enlarged,  thiek  Ovo.,  with  70  wood  OBgraviaga  (pub.  at  Its.),  doth, 
8t.6d.  ISM 

DRURTS  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY!  wheiela  are  exhibtied 
upwards  of  600  exotic  Inseeta,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  Now  Holland,  North  and 
South  America,  Germany,  &c  By  J.  O.  Wbstwooi>,  Es«.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society,  &c.  3  vols,  4to,  190  Plates,  most  beautifttUy  coloured,  containing  above  600 
figures  of  Inseeta  (originally  pub.  at  liL  Ut. ),  half  bound  morocco,  9L  16«.  6d.  183? 

EVELYN'S  SYLVA  AND  TERRA.  A  Dfscowse  of  »M«et  IVeeo.  nd  the  Propagation  of 
Timber,  a  Philosophical  Discourse  of  the  Earth :  with  Life  of  the  Author,  and  Notes  by  Dr.  A. 
Hunter,  a  vols,  royal  4to.    Fifth  improved  Edition,  with  46  Plates  (pub.  at  U,  to.),  doth,  iL 

FITZROY  AND  DARWIN.— ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  VOYAGE  IN  THE  BEAGLE. 
166  plates,  mostly  cdoured,  8  vok.  royal  4to.  (pub.  at  M.),  doth,  it.  to.  tt3»-a 

GREVILLE3  CRVPTOQAM1C  FLORA,  eomprl^  the  PvlpeiMl  SpMlea  fowut  in  Great 
Britain,  ladnalve  of  aU  the  New  Spedee  recently  discovored  in  Seotlaad.  6  vote,  royal  Ovo, 
360  beawtlAilly  coloured  Plates  ( pub.  si  I6i.  Ito. ),  half  movooeo,  U.  to.  UaM 

This,  though  a  complete  Work  in  ItaeU;  fbrma  an  afanost  IndbpaBsabla  Bupplvment  to  the 
thirty-alx  vMumos  at  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  which  does  not  eomprdhond  Cr^togamons 
Plants.  It  is  one  of  Oo  most  seieBttftc  aad  best  executed  worita  OB  ladigaBOua  Botany  ever 
produced  in  this  country. 

HARDWICKE  AND  GRAY'S  IHOIAM  ZOOLOGY.. , 

toval  fond,  Mt  colound  plates  (pub.  at  ilL),  sawed,  Uf.  Us.,  or  1 


;aujags,k 

Moths  Md  Butler. 


Ibis  MliimjrT  boantifttl  woik  is  the  only  one  which  coBftalne  oar  BnffHeh 
flisa  efSa  ftdl  natural  siae,  in  all  their  changea  of  Caterpillar,  GteyaaBa,  &e. 
OB  which  they  fee»^ 


PUBLISHXD  OB  SOLD  BT  H.  «k  BOHK.  11 

4«X>iaLfl    AND   GREVILLE,    ICONCS   RLrCUMj    Oft.  FiGUIfES  OF   FERNS 

WUtt  DfiSCRIFTIONS,  mrajr  of  vhteh  Iwve  b«6fii  Altofetber  nniMtfecdl  bf  BMtnMt,  «v  bava 

not  been  correctly  fivurod.    S  volt,  fotto,  vftii  240  beaitttfUlly  ookmMd  PlatM  (pub.  «t  Kl.  4«.  k 

balf  moroeoo,  gilt  e«^,  l»L  Ite.  1829-31 

Tbe  crudest  and  most  yalaafale  of  tlie  manyKiaiitlBe  Woifcipiodaced  by  SirWilltea  Hooker. 

HOOKER'S  EXOTIC  FLORA,  eontalniny  Wigvaw  and  Deecrlptlou  of  Bare,  or  otbanrfse 
Interestinff  Exotic  Planta,  ecpecially  of  eacli  at  are  deaenriof  of  beioff  cvltirated  in  our  Gar- 
dens. S  Tola.  Imperial  8vo,  containixtg  232  Uagt  and  beautiflilly  coloured  Plalaa  (pub.  at  lil.), 
cloth,  6L  6f.  1823-1327 

Tbla  fa  tbe  UMft  avpei1>  and  attracthre  of  all  Dr.  Hooker'a  raluable  works. 

"Tbe  *  Exotic  flora,'  by  Dr.  Hookw,  U  Ifre  that  of  all  tbe  Botanical  publiestlona  of  die  in- 
delbtiarable  author,  excellent;  and  it  aaaanea  an  appearance  of  finlab  and  perfisetion  to 
vhich  neither  the  Botaaieal  Magazine  nor  Aaglater  can  extamaUy  lay  daim^^-iLomdam. 

HOOKER'S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY;  cootalntngFlfares and DesertpOonaflfauidi Plants 
aa  recommend  themaelvea  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  htatory,  orliythe  uaea  to  which  they  ai« 
applied  in  the  Arte,  In  Medicine,  and  in  Doraeitic  Economy;  togtiCher  with  occasional 
Botanical  Noticea  and  Information,  and  oceastonal  Portraits  and  MemoiM  ^  eminent 
Botanists.   4  vols.  8to,  numerous  platea,  aome  coloured  (po^  at  SJ. ),  ckMh,  IL  1834-42 

HOOKER'S  fiOTANICAi.  MfSCEL1.ANY;  eontabttaiK  Ftgnrsa  and  Deserlptions  of  PianU 
which  recommend  themaelvea  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  hlatoiy,«r1iy°1itae  usee  to  which  they 
are  applied  in  tbe  Arte,  in  Medicine,  and  In  Domestic  EooBony,  together  with  occasional 
Botenioal  Notices  and  Infennatlon,  Including  many  valuable  Conmunicationa  Arom  distin- 
guished SctentMc  TraveneTB.  Complete  In  3  tblck  vola.  royal  *vo,  with  ISS  pMea,  many  finely 
coloured  (puk  at^  te.),  gilt  eloth,%<.  12s. 44.  18»Mi3 

HOOKER'S  FLORA  BDREALI-AMCRICAN A ;  OR,  TBX  BOTAVV  OP  BRITISH 
NORTH  AMERICA,  innstrated  hy  240  platea,  complete  In  Twelvw  Parts,  royal  4to.  (pub. 
at  13L  12a.)««(.    The  Twelve  ParU  cooqilste,  done  up  in  2  vols,  n^al  tto,  «Htra  cloth,  8^ 


HUISH  ON  BEES :  THEIR  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 
ins 


td  greatly  Improved  Edition,  cont^ning  alao  ttw  latest  DlscoveHea  and  Improvements 
y  depsrtment  of  thfe  Apiary,  with  a  description  ot  the  most  approved  Rivss  now  In  uae, 
im«.  Portrait  and  numeroua  Woodcuta  (pub.  at  IDs.  ULU  cloth,  g^t,  8i.  6d.  1844 

JOHNSON'S  GARDENER,  complete  in  12  vols,  with  numerooa  woodcuta,  containing  the 
Potato,  one  voL— Oucunber,  one  voU— Gtsqpe  Vine,  two  vola.— Auilenla  and  Asparagua,  on* 
v^— Pine  Apple,  two  vola.--StvawbeTf9,  one  vuL-^Dahlia,  oiw  vol.-'Pead^  OM  v»L~-Apple, 
two  voU.— together  12  vols.    l2mo,  weeoeata  (pub.  at  U.  Ifla. ),  oloth,  Ut.  1847 

->— ~  aliher  of  the  toIuhms  may  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  2s.  «d.),  at  U 

JOHNSON'S  DICTIONARY  OF  MODERN  GARDENING,  mnttermiB  Woodcuts,  very 
thick  Utaio,  eloth  lettered  ( pub.  at  Ma.  6d.),  4a.     A  comprehensive  and  alqpaat  volume.      184« 

LATHAM'S  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS.  Being  the  Natural  Hiatory  and  Deacrip- 
tion  of  all  the  Birds  (above  four  thouaand)  hitherto  known  or  deacribsd  by  Naturallats,  with 
the  Synonymes  of  preceding  Writers :  the  second  enlarged  and  improved  Edition,  compre- 
hending all  the  diacoveries  fin  Omithofogy  subsequent  to  tiie  former  publication,  and  a  General 
Index,  II  vols,  in  10,  4to,  with  npwarda  of  200  coloured  Platea,  lettered  (pub.  at  ml.  St.),  cloth, 
7^  17«.  M.  Windu0ter,  1621-28.  The  aame  with  tbe  plates  exquisitely  coloured  like  drawings. 
11  vela,  in  10,  elegantly  half  bound,  green  aoroaco,  gilt  edgea,  W,  12s. 

,.EW4NS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIROS   OF   NEW  SOUTH   WALES. 

Third  Edition,  with  an  Index  of  the  Scientific  Names  and  Synonymes  by  Mr.  Oooxj>aad  Mr. 
Ettov,  fsHo,  27  platea,  eolouied  (pub.  at  41.  ^.),  hi:  bd.  morocco,  tL  Sk  1838 

UNDLEY'S  BRITISH  FRUITS;  OR,  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OJ-  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  3  vela, 
royal  8vo,  containing  153  most  beantifQlly  coloured  platea,  ehieOy  by  Ma«.  Withkrs,  Artist 
to  the  Hsrttcttltural  Society  (pub.  at  loi.  10s.),  half  bound,  morocco  extra,  gflt  adgsa,  iL  3s. 

1841 

^Thls  is  SB  exquisitely  heautiAa  work.    Every  plata  Is  llfct  a^dgbly  flnialMd  drawing. 

sfanOsr  to  those  In  the  Horticultural  Transactloiia.^  ^' 

LINDLETS  DK2ITALIUM  MONOGRAFHIA.  Folia,  28  platss  of  the  Vtegtovs  (pah.  at 
4L  «•.),  Cloth,  It.  lis.  6d. 

— —  tfao  aamo,  the  pbrtes  beautlAilly  eoloursd  (pub.  at  6L  fis.),  eloth,  2i.lSK.6A 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  being  Populsr  DsscriptisBs, 
Talea,  and  Anecdotea  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Antmala,  comprehending  all  the  ^uadrupeca, 
Birda,  nshes.  Reptiles,  Insects,  ftc.  of  which  a  knowledge  is  Indispensable  la  polite  educa- 
tion. With  Indexes  of  Scientific  aaJ  Popular  Namea,  an  Explanation  of  Terma.  and  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Fabalona  Animals,  illustrated  by  imwards  of  500  beautUtil  woodcuts  by  Bbwicx, 
Hauvxt,  Wriicpku,  and  othera.  New  EdiUon,  revised,  enlarged,  and  correctdit  to  the 
preaent  state  of  Zoological  Knowledge .    In  one  thick  voL  post  8vo.  gat  dcith,  7a.  M.  MM 

LOUDON'S  <J.  0.)  AR80RCTUM   ET  FRUTICETUM   BRITANNICUM.   ar  tha 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  delineated  and  described:  with  theilr  propa- 
gatlaa,  eultuie,  management,  and  uaea.  Second  faniroved  Edition,  8  vols.  8va,  wlOi  above 
400  plates  of  trees,  sad  upwasAs  of  atOO  woodanta  of  trass  sad  ahrabs  fftt^  at  10{.>,  M.  Vs.   1844 
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MANTELL'S  (DR.)  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  WORK.  THE  MEDALS  OF  CREATIOxr 
or  Flnt  LanoM  In  Geology,  and  la  the  Study  of  Onuuc  Remains;  inclttdinr  Oeo)ofic«l  Ear* 
evralona  to  the  Isla  of  Shappey,  Briirbton,  Lcvea,  nigate  Forest.  Charnwood  Forest,  Vmrtin^- 
doB,  Swindon,  Calne,  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  Matlock,  Crich  Hill,  ftc.  By  Oidsov  Ax.oxm- 
XOK  Maxtbll,  Eao.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S^  &c.  Tvo  thick  vols,  foolscap  8to,  vith  coloured 
Plates,  and  aavornl  hundred  beaatiAil  Woodcuts  of  Fo^sU  Remains,  cloth  gOi,  \L  la.  1S«« 


Plates,  and  aevoml  hundred  beaatiAil  Woodcuts  of  Fo^sU  Remains,  cloth  tUt.  lU  la. 

MANTELL'S  WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY,  or  a  Familiar  Exposition  of  Geolojieal  Phe- 
nomena. Sixth  neatly  enlar^  and  improved  Edition.  »  vols,  post  Sro,  coloured  Plates,  ajul 
upwaida  of  aM  Woodcuta,  gilt  doth,  18f .  1S48 

MANTELL'S  GEOLOGICAL   EXCURSION    ROUND   THE    ISLE    OF    WIGHT. 

and  alOBf  the  adjacent  Coast  of  DorseUUrs.    In  1  vol.  post  Svo,  with  numerous  beautlAiIlj 
executed  Woodcuta,  and  a  Geological  Map,  cloth  gilt,  12a.  IMI 

MUDIE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS;  OR,  THE  FEATUEREB 
TRIBES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  S  vela.  Svo.  New  Edition,  the  PUtoa  beaati- 
flilty  coloured  (pub.  at  U.  8a.),  cloth  gilt,  Ite  1835 

"Thla  Is,  without  any  exception,  the  most  truly  charming  work  on  Ornithology  which  has. 
,  hitherto  appeared,  l^om  tho  days  of  Wllloughby  downwards.  Other  authors  deacribe, ; 
I  Modie  paints;  other  authors  gire  the  husk,  Mudie  the  kernel.  We  most  heartily  concur 
with  the  opinion  expressed  of  this  work  by  Leigh  Hunt  (a  kindred  spirit)  in  the  first  few 
numbers  of  his  right  pleasant  Lcmdmt  Journal.  The  descriptions  of  Bewick,  Pennant, 
Lewia,  Montagu,  and  even  Wilson,  will  not  for  an  instant  stand  comparison  with  the 
sptrlt-atirring  emaaatlona  of  Mudie 's  'living  pen,'  as  It  has  been  called.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted wiUt  any  author  who  so  felicitously  imites  beauty  of  style  with  strength  and  nerre  • 
of  expression ;  be  docs  not  specify,  but  paints."— IKoo«('#Onii<*otofrioB<  Guide. 


RICHARDSON'S  GEOLOGY  FOR  BEGINNERS,  comprising  a  fkmlliar  Explanation  of 
Geology  and  ita  associate  Sciences.  Mineralogy,  Ph/aical  Geologr,  Fosril  Concholonr,  Fossil 
Botany,  and  Paleontology,  including  Directions  for  forming  Collections,  Sec.     By  G.   F. 


.RiCRAXDsox.  F.G.S.  (formerly  with  Dr.  Mantcll,  now  of  the  British  Museum).  Second 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  hnproved.  One  thick  voL  post  Sto,  illustrated  by  upwards 
of  360  Woodcuta  (pub.  at  10a.  6d.),  cloUi,  7*.  W.  ISM 

SELBY'S  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  A  most  magnificent  work  of  the 
Fignrea  of  British  Birds,  contalnlM  exact  and  faithAil  representations  in  their  ftiU  natural  sixe, 
of  all  the  known  apecies  foand  in  Great  Britain,  383  Figures  in  338  beautiftilly  coloured  Plates. . 
3  Tols.  elephant  folio,  elegantly  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  lOU.),  gilt  back  and  gilt  edges,: 
81/.  10a.  US4' 

"The graadest  work  on  Ornithology pubUahed  In  this  country,  the  asms  for  British  Birds 
that  Audubon's  is  for  the  birds  of  America.    Every  flgure^  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances  of 
•xtrem 
spirit  o.  ...„       ..  .„ ^ — . .. — 

**  What  a  treasure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  In  the  country,  is  such  a  gloriously  Illuminated 
work  as  this  of  Mr.  SelbyT  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  ever  publishet 
in  Britain,  and  will  stand  a  comparison,  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre,  with  the  most  magni- 
ficent ornithological  illustrations  of  the  French  school.  Mr.  Selby  has  long  and  deservedly 
ranked  high  as  a  scientific  naturaliat."— A^Jheood'a  Mafazine, 

SELBrS   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   BRITISH   ORNITHOLOGY.  3  voU.  svo.   Second 
Edition  (pub.  at  IL  la.),  boards,  13a.  ISSS 

SIBTHORP'S  FLORA  GR/ECA.    The  most  costly  and  msgnlficent  Botanical  work  over  pub- 
lished.    10  vols,  folio,  with  1000  beautifully  coloured  Pistes,  half  bound  morocco,  publishing 

^ *^icrlption,  and  tlie  number  strictly  limited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at  UiLU  63/. 

rate  Prospectuses  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  delivery.    Oniv  forty  copies  of  tlie 


that  Audubon's  is  for  the  birds  of  America.  Every  figure,  excepting  m  a  very  few  instances  or 
•xtremelv  large  birds.  Is  of  the  full  natural  sise,  beautlAilIy  and  accurately  drawn,  with  all  the 
spirit  of  life. "—OnuMo/Mrta/'a  Tejri  Book. 


by  subscription,  and  tiie  number  strictly  limited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at  SAS/.  1, 63/. 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  delivery.    Oniv  forty  copies  of  ^ 
orlginai  stock  exist.    No  greater  number  of  subscribers'  names  can  therefore  be  received. 


SIBTHORP'S  FLOR/C  GR>EC>E  PRODROMUS.  SIve  Plantaram  omnium  Bnumeratio, 
quae  In  Provlnciis  aut  Insulls  GracisB  Invenit  JoH.  Sibthorp:  Cbaracteres  et  Synonyma 
omnium  cum  Annotationlbus  J^c.  Edt^  Skitk.  Four  parta,  in  3  thick  vols,  8vo  (pub.  at 
3/.  St.),  14a.  £ORdiiii,1816 

SOWERBY'S  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY.  ConUinlng  a  complete  Introduction  to  tho 
Science,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  650  Figures  of  Shells,  etched  on  copper-plates,  in  which  the 
most  characteristic  examples  are  given  of  all  the  Genera  established  up  to  the  present  time, 
arranged  in  Lamarcklan  Order,  accompanied  by  copious  Explanations;  Observations  respect- 
ing the  Geographical  or  Oeolorical  dUtribution  of  each;  Tabular  Views  of  the  Systems  of 
Lamarck  and  Do  Blainville :  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  ftc.  New  Edition,  considerably 
enlarged  and  Improved,  with  numerous  Woodcuta  in  the  text,  now  first  added,  8vo,  cloth,  18t. 
The  plates  coloured,  cloth,  1/.  16a.  1846 

SOWERBY'S  CONCHOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OR,  COLOURED  FIGURES 
OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  UNFIGURED  SHELLS,  complete  in  900  Ohella,  Svo,  compris- 
ing aevcral  thousand  FIgurea,  in  parte,  ail  beautiftilly  ooiouied  (pub.  at  is/.),  7/.  lOe.  184S 


telvd.     _., ,„ ,  _„. 

"  The  moat  perfect  work  vet  published  in  this  department  of  Britiah  Entomology.* 

STEPHENS'  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY,  12  vols,  gvo,  loo  coloured  Plates  (pab.«iSU.), 
half  bound,  8/.  8a.  ian-46 

——Or  separately,  Lbpipoftxra,  4  vols.  41.  4«.  Coleoptera,  8  vols.  4L  U,  DnJiAVTUuL 
Obtuop.,  Nioaop ,  fca  1 1  vol  1/  •<     UvuEKovTsaA,  3  vols.  8/.  Ss. 


PUBLISHED  OK  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHK. 


SWAINSON'S  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OIL  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AND 
DESCMPTIONS  OF  NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  ANIMALS,  ielected  chiefly 
from  the  Classea  of  Ornithology,  Entomology,  and  Conchology.  6  vols,  royal  8vo,  contalnins 
SlSfinely  coloured  pUUa  (pub.  at  161. 16*.).  half  bound  morocco,  gUt  edges,  91.  fH. 

SWEETS  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA;  OR.  A  SELECTION  OF  ^HANDSOME  OR 
CURIOUS  PLANTS,  Natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  15  Nos.  forming 
ITOU  royal  Svo,  complete,  with  M  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  3^  Ms.),  cloth,  U.  16<. 

SWEETS  CISTINE>E:  OR,  NATURAL  ORDER  OF  CISTUS,  OR  ROCK  ROSE.  SO 
Nos.  forming  1  voL  royal  8vo,  complete,  with  112  beautifully  coloured  pUte*  (pub.  at  &L  5».), 
cloth,  21.  I2t.  6rf.  *'"* 

«« One  of  the  most  inteiwatlDg,  and  hitherto  the  scarcest  of  Mr.  Sweet'*  beaatltul  publications. 


itttstellamous  ©ngli'sj  "atteratuw, 

XNCLUDINO 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS^  POETRY  AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


BACON'S  WORKS,  both  English  and  Latin.  With  an  Introductory  Essajr,  and  copious 
Indeiel.    CoJJplSe  in  a  large  vols,  imperial  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at «.  2..),  clotE,  U.  16..    183S 

fiACONS  ESSAYS  AND  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING,  irith  Memoir  and  Notes 
by  Dr.  TaylOT,  square  12mo,  with  34  Woodcuu  (pub.  at  4..),  ornamental  wrapper,  2..  6d.    ^^ 

BANCROFT'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  from  the  Discovery  of  the 
AmerSn  Continent.    Twelfth  Edition,  3  vols,  8vo  (published  at  H.  10..),  cloth,  1^  lU.  6d.^^^ 

BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY,  ft^om  a.i>.  looo  to  1840.  By  Josbph  Axlbw,  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  2  thick  elegantly  printed  vols,  foolscap  8vo,  illustrated  by  24  PortraiU 
of  British  Admirals,  beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  and  numerous  Woodcuts  of  Battles  (pub. 
at  U.  U. ),  cloth  gilt,  14».  IMS 

"Tliese  volumes  are  invaluable;  they  contain  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  our  best  Naval 
Histories  and  Chronicles."— S«n.  ....    .^        ^      -.v    •»-!.>  i.  »  ..•  u  v 

"The  best  and  most  complete  repository  of  the  triumphs  of  the  British  Navy  which  has  yet 
issued  flrom  the  TfT9M."-^Uruted  Service  Gazette. 

BORDERER'S.  THE  TABLE  BOOK,  or  Gatherings  of  the  Local  History  and  Romance  of 

the  English  and  Scottish  Borders,  by  M.  A.  RicMAHnsow  (of  N^* castle i,  8  vols,  bound  in  4, 

royal  8vo.  Illustrated  with  nearly  1000  interesting  Woodcuts,  exira  cloth  (pub.  at  3Z.  10..), 

U  \\z.  A'ewcaelle,  1846 

*»*  One  of  the  cheapest  and  most  attractive  sets  of  books  Imaginable. 

BOSWELLS  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER/ 

Incorporating  bis  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  accompanied  by  the  Commentanes  of  all  pre- 
cedine  Editors:  with  numerous  additional  Notes  and  Illustrative  Anecdotes;  to  which  are 
added  Two  Supplementary  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  bv  Hawkiks,  Piozzi,  Murput,  Ttbm, 
Reykolss,  Stkkvens,  and  others.  10  vols.  l2mo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  SO  Views,  Por^ 
tnUU,  and  SheeU  of  Autographs,  finely  engraved  on  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  Stanfleid,  Hard- 
iiiK,  &c.,  cloth,  reduced  to  1/.  10..  1848 

This  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beautlftilly  printed  in  the  popular  form  ot 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Bvron's  Works,  is  just  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  in  the  supplementar>'  volumes  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, he  says :  "  Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are  the 
most  useful  after  all.    Such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading." 

BOURRIENNE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON,  one  stout,  cVasely,  but  elegantly  printed 
vol.,  foolscap  l2mo,  with  fine  equestrian  Portrait  of  Napoleon  and  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  A..), 
cloth,  3..  dd.  1814 

BRITISH  ESSAYISTS,  viz.,  SpecUtor,  Tatler,  Guardian,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Idler,  and 
ConnoUeur,  3  thick  vols.  8vo,  portraits  (pub.  at  2/.  ft..},  cloth,  1^  7..  Jftither  volume  may  be 
had  separate. 

BRITISH  POETS,  CABINET  EDITION,  containing  the  complete  works  of  the  principal 
English  poets,  from  Milton  to  Kirke  White.  4  vols,  post  8vo  (sixe  of  Standard  Library) 
printed  in  a  very  small  but  beautiful  tyue.  22  Medallion  Portraiu  (sub.  at  21. 2..},  cloth,  IS*. 
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BHOUOHANI'S  (LORD)  KHiTICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  airf  B« 

UiM,  S  «»!■.  •ff«4paW  at  li.  U«.M.  »,«>«*«  U.  to. 
»— ~— Btlttik  CoasttliidM  (a  fofttoa  oTthc  pnetdlav  voikK  •«•.  elodi,  St. 

BKOUQHAM-S  iUmO)  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OT  STATESMEN,  mA  otfHr 

Puhik  ChanuiKfs  of  die  tfaM  tt  0«atf»  IIU     TaL  IIL  royml  Sn,  with  10  Am  poctraitt 
(Hih.atU.ta.),etolk,MkM.  IMO 

BROUGHAM'S  (LORD)  LIVES  OF  MEN  OF  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE.   Who 
tmuUUi  te  tha  time  of  Oaoi|a  111,  vojal  •*<>,  wltk  M  Aaa  portnila  (pub.at  U.  l«.|,  cietl^  U*. 

IMS 
■  tta— MliiaiHitbapartmlto,4awyt»a(prt.atll.to,),tHHimifc»L  1M6 


OWNE'S  (SIR  THOMAS)  WORKS,  COMPLETE,  taetadtag  Ua  Talgar  Xfrant. 
Rallrie  Madlcl,  Uni  Barial,  ChriatUa  Mofala,  COTTaapondciica,  Jounnto,  and  TvmIb.  BMiiy  «r 
thaoi  taHkarta  vnpablMcd.  TIm  wkola  eallvctad  aad  aditad  hj  MtuoM  WXUiii7F.I..S.  4 
Tola.  Svo,  tna  Portrait  (pub.  at  Si.  th),  cloth,  IL  U*.  M.  i>iMleriMf ,  1836 

la  BrewML  tha  coataiuporM7  of  Jeranqr  Tkrlor,  Hooka,  Bacon,  BoMon,  and 
I,  la  ondooDtadly  one  of  the  moat  eloquent  and  poetical  of  that  groat  Iltenuy  era. 
xa  often  trulj  aublima,  and  alwaja  eonvajad  la  tha  moat  Impfoaaira  laBguac«.'t 


BUCKINGHAM'S  AMERICA;  HISTORICAL,  STATISTICAL,  ANDOESCRIPTIVE, 

Tis. :  Nortiiern  Suteif  S  vola.:  Eaatcrn  and  Waatem  NUtaa,  S  n>la.;  Soatkarn  or  Slave  Statea, 
9  vol*.;  CaMMla,  Nova  Scoda,  New  BtuMwtek,  and  tlM  etlMr  BrlUah  Pravlocea  in  North 
America,  1  vol.  Tofathar  9  itout  vola.  Svo,  nomaroui  tna  Enfiavinga  (pnh.  at  6L  10*.  CcL), 
doth.  U.  lU.  td.  1S41.4S 

*«  Mr.  Buckingham  goea  deliherateljr  throagh  tha  Stataa,  trcatli«  of  all,  hiatoricallj  and  ata- 
Hatieallj— of  their  rbc  and  prograao.  their  maaadkctiMraa,  trader  popiriaitioa,  topagnmkj,  Ikr- 
tlUty,  reaoureea.  morala,  mannen,  edoeatioB,  aad  ao  forth.    Bit  wotwmm  wUi  bt  fnimd  a  atera 
Aeaw  </  knowUd9e.**m,Jttk  immtm. 

**A  verj  entire  and  eomprehenalve  view  of  the  United  Stataa,  diUfentlj  coUaeted  bja  maa 
of  great  aeuteaeaa  and  obae  rvation. '  *—Lit$rmry  Cmtette, 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS,  with  a  Biographical  and  Critical  IntrodnctloB  bj  Boaaaa.  < 
tvola.faBporial«va,cloael7lNithaBd8oeaelypf£Btcdip«h.a*aLlkKGlath,li.lie.  IMl 

BURKE'S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY 
OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.  Coa4irisiag_a  Regiatir  of  aU  AnaoilBl 
Baartage,  Ciaata,  aad  Mottoea,  ttum  the  Earlieat  Pertod  to  the  Praaant  Tfaaa,  lacloiiag  the 
late  Grants  by  the  College  of  Arms.    With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  aad  a  Dictionary  of 

Terms.    Third  EdlUon,  with  a  Supplement.    "  '    —    " ^•*- 

printad  la  small  typo,  la  double  oolnmna,  "    * 
rtotttispleca,  richly  tUaminatad  in  gold  i 
gUt,  li.  6«. 
The  moat  elaborate  and  vseftil  Work  of  the  kind  aver  publlabed.    It  eoatalns  i 


nent.  One  very  large  vol.  Lnperial  Svo,  boautiftil^ 
printad  la  small  typo,  la  double  ooMtmna,  by  WHimaoHAJi,  ombelliahod  with  «a  elaborate 
^      ■    •  Ichly  tUaminatad  la  gold  aad  aotoaia;  alao  Woodcuta  (pab.  at  aL^U  cloth 


•0,000  armorial  bearinn^,  and  incorporates  all  ttiat  have  hitherto  been  alven  bv 
BModaon,  Collins,  Nisbet,  Beny,  Robsoa,  and  others;  bealdea  many  thoaaaad 
have  never  appeared  In  any  previous  Work.  This  volome,  la  hut,  la  a  aauU  i 
without  abridgment,  contains  more  than  four  ordinary  quartoa. 

BURNS'  WORKS,  WITH  UFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM.  AND  NOTES  BY, 

Sill  WALTER;  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,   WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHART,  fee.    Royal  Svo,' 
fine  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  18«.),  cloth,  nnilbcm  with  Byron,  10*.  M.  184t 

This  is  positively  the  only  complete  edition  of  Bums,  in  a  alngle  volume,  tvo.    Itcontaina 
"      •  -.  •  "^^ _..-^ ^..  -. .* — ..«- 


aotonly  every  scrap  which  Bums  ever  wrote,  whether  prose  or  verse,  but  also  a  com 
aumber  of  Scotch  nati<mal  airs,  coHectod  and  Illustrated  by  him  (not  given  elsewhere)  miw  iwt 
and  Interesting  accounts  of  the  occaaions  and  circumstances  of  hU  various  writings.  The 
very  complete  and  Interesting  Lib  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  164  pagea.  and  the 
Indices  and  Gloesaiy  are  very  copious.    The  whole  forms  a  thick  elegantly  printed  volume, 


extending  In  all  to  040  pages.  The  other  editlona,  Including  one  published  la  similar  shape, 
whh  an  abridgment  of  the  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham,  comprised  in  only  iyjwfea,  had  tha 
whole  volaaie  la  only  MM  pages,  do  not  contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CAMPBELL'S  UFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PETRARCH.   Wti 

lUttstiloaa  Coatemporaifaa.    Seemkl  Bdlllaa.    f  vola.  Ovo,  flae 
li.ll«.6d.),  cloth,  l2«. 


With  Notices  af  Boccaccio  aad  Us 
Portiaite  aad  Platea  (pab.  at 


GARY'S  EARLY  FRENCH  POETS,  •  tatlaa  of  Notieaa  and  Tiaaalatloaa.  with  aa  Intre- 
dactory  Sketch  of  the  Hiatory  of  naaieh  Poetry;  Edited  by  hia  Boa,  tha  Rev.  Havar  Cakk, 
Iholacap,  tvo,  doth,  to.  W6 

GARY 5  UVES  OF  ENGLISH  POCTS»  sapplaBiaalaiy  to  Dr.  Joaaaoa^  -Uvea." 
Edited  by  hU  Son,  foolscap  Ovo,  cloth,  Te.  IBM 

CHATHAM  PAPERS,  bolag  tha  Conaspoadeaoa  of  WUIIaai  Pitt,  Bar!  of  Chatham 
Edited  by  the  Executors  of  his  Son,  John  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  published  from  the  Origina* 
Manuscripta  in  their  posaesaioa.    4  vola.  Svo  (pub.  at  Zk  13«.),  cloth,  li.  to. 


"A  productloB  of  greater  htotorlcal  totareat  could  hardly  be  Imaglnad.    It  la  a  stsndard 
work,  which  will  directly  pass  Into  every  library."— Ltt«wrp  6««tt«. 
••  There  is  hardly  any  man  in  modem  times  who  fills  so  large  a  space  la  our  history,  sad  of 
*     a  we  know  eo  little,  aa  Lord  Chatham ;  he  was  the  greatest  Steteam ^  "-*—  •— ' 


little,  a . 

-      '     We  regwd  thia  Work,  therefore,  aa  one  ofdw  graata<«  vataa.'*- 


PCBUSBXD  OB  80U>  BT  B.  O.  BOHN.  Id 

CMATTKRTOrrS  WORKS,  botb  Ptom  and  FmUcsI,  fawtedbf  U>  Lettan;  vltk  NvtleM 
of  his  Lift,  History  of  tlie  Rovley  Controversy,  Mid  Hotas  Crmou  um  Explanatory.  2  vol's 
post  gro,  •l«c«ntiy  prlAted,  with  Bnciaved  Fac-sioUisa  of  Chattortoa**  Hwdwrttbiff  nnd  tho 
mmlMt  XiM.  (y«h.  at  U«.)»  cloth,  8s.  Laiga  Pnpor,  9  vols,  evowa  ftvo  (puhb  s*  U.  la.),  eloth, 
ISih  1841 

**  Wartoa,  MakiM,  Cvoft,  Dr.  Kno,  Dx.  Msnsliu  aad  others,  i»  wtose ;  nd  Seott,  Words- 
worth, Kfarhe  White,  Montgomery,  ShoHty,  Colotldiio,  and  Koats,  tai  vona;  hato  eooltered 
iMtfaM  taaauirtallty  apoa  tho  Pocas  of  Chattoitea.** 

**Cmatto>iQa>s  mm  a  Mains  1  'o  tiMt  of  Uommc  aad  Bhakspoavo,  whhA  »VP—*»  m*  abovo 
«M«  Is  sMUsr  ooatmios?*— rifOMHMO  JTas*. 


CLARKE'S  JOR.  E.  D.)  TRAVELS  IH  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE, 
▲aiA*  AKD  AFRICA,  U  ook.  to ,  aaps  aMi  ^taa  (p«h.  al  IM.),  cloth,  tL  U.  IW-U 

CLASSIC  TALES,  CablMi  Bdltle«,  aempiislns  tiw  Vls«r  of  Wahofiold,  BlIsaboML  Paul  and 
Ylninla,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Storne's  Sontlmental  Jooraqr,  Sorrows  of  Worter,  Thoodosiuo 
aad  CMutaatla,  Castlo  of  Otraato,  aod  Bsssclas,  oonptelo  Itt  1  vol.  Umo.;  7  nodaUkM  por- 


tMdlo  (puh.  at  Ms.  «A),  cloth,  U.  f 

E)  POETIC  -_  ,^   ^ 

woodcHts  (ptth.  at  a*.  Cd.),  ctoth,  l 

JSTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF      .._    , ^ 

tram  the  faxliost  Porioa  to  the  Poaoe  of  1»M,  t  vols,  8vo  (pah.  at  IL  l«t.),  rllt 

183S 

COPLEYS  (FORMERLY  MRS.  HEWLETT)  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 
ABOLITION,  ascoad  EdiHoa,  with  aa  Appoadia,  thick  amall  tvo,  flae  Portrait  of 
Clacksoa  (puh.  at  «••>,  cloth,  4*.  9tk  HW 

COSTELLO'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY,  lirom  the  ttaao  of 
the  Tioabadoors  to  the  Reira  of  Houry  IV,  post  Svo,  with  4  Plates,  splsndidiy  Ulnskinated  la 
gold  aad  coloora,  cloth  fUt,  18t.  18U 

COWPER9  _  _ 

Correspondence, 
with  Bi 

This  Is  tho  only  complete  edition  of  Cowper>s  Works,  press  aad  pooUcal,  whkk  has  over 
been  given  to  the  world.  Many  of  thsm  an  atiU  axclusUoly  oopyiisht,  aad  coasaqwaatly 
caaaot  ^poar  in  any  other  aditloa. 

CRAWFURD'S  (Jj  EMBASSY  TO  S4AM  AHD  COCHIN<:HINA.  a  voia.  s^a^ 
Haps,  and  25  Plates  (pub.  at  U.  11«.  6d.),  datk,  12k  MM 

CRAWFURD'S  EMBASSY  TO  AVA,  with  aa  Appondhi  o«  Possil  RenwiM  by  Ato^saor 
BocKXAHD.     2  voU.  »vo,  wlth  13  Msps,  Plates,  aad  Vigaoltes  (pub.  at  M.  11*.  6A),  cloth, 

CRUtKSHANKS  THREE  COURSES  AND  A  DESSERT.  A  Series  of  lUaa,  to  Three 
Seta,  vis.,  Irish,  Legal,  and  Miaccltaneoas.  Crown  tvo.  with  AI  extremely  clavor  aad  cooBie 
Illustrations  (publishing  in  the  Illustrated  Library  at  U,) 

**This  is  an  extraordinary  performance.  Such  an  union  of  tlic  painter,  the  pool,  and  the 
novelist,  in  one  person,  is  unexampled.    A  tithe  of  the  talent  that  goes  to  making  tho  storiaa 

mid  aat  ap  a  dosea  of  anauat  wntois ;  aad  a  titho  of  "—  ' *' *-  -  "--*  *-  -"— • — -"  '- 

oUtaatratlons  would  taroiah  a  gallery."-^4p«c<«tor. 


COLMAirS  (OEORQE)  POETICAL  WORKS^  coatakil^r  hte  Broad  Oriaa.  Ticailas,  and 
BwiaalTiatltsa,  Hno,  woodcwta  (puh.  at  a*,  td. ),  ctoth,  it.  Od.  ISiO 

COOPER'S  (J.  F.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  -  ■      -     ..    .  — « -—  .-»-  —  --^  - V   _... 


COMPLETE  WORKS»  EDITEO  BY  SOUTHEY;   eoavrlalag  bla  Posm, 

^  ._ience,  and  I'tanslatlons;  with  a  Llie  of  the  Author.    15  vohi.  post  Bvo,  embellished 

with  aamaioaa  exquisite  RagMvtasa,  after  tho  dealgaa  of  UAXtrnx  (pah.  at  U.  1^)»  c^ 


weald  aat  ap  a  oosea  of  anauat  wntois ;  aad  a  titho  of  the  lavontivo  genius  that  la  displayed  la 
s  would  tarnish  a  gallery."-^4p«c<«tor. 

CHES  OF  CHINA,    Doviacaa  Inland  Joivmey  of  Poor  Moathe;  with  aa 

Aeoonat  of  the  War.  Two  Tola^  posttvo,  with  a  aew  map  of  China  (pub.  at  IBs.),  ekih,  •*. 

IMl 

DtBDtN'S  BtBUOMANIA:  OR  BOOK-MADNESS.  A  Blhliogtaphical  Romaaee.  New 
Bdltlon,  with  considerable  Additions,  Including  a  Key  to  the  assumed  Characters  la  tho 
Drama,  and  a  Supplement.  2  vols,  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  embellished  by  numerous 
Woodcats,  many  of  which  are  now  fiist  added  (pah.  at ».  St.),  cloth,  ll.  lU,  6<L  Largo  Paper, 
kaporlal  •voTcfwhlcb  oaly  vety  bw  copies  wore  printed  (pah.  at  iU  M.),  doth,  31.  Ut.  6d. 

Thia  celebrated  Work,  which  unites  the  entertainment  of  a  romance  with  the  most  valuable 
lafMnnatlon  oa  all  hlhliegraphical  sah^ects,  has  long  beea  vevy  scarce  and  sold  for  considsrabla 
aaam— the  smaU  paper  for  M.  8«.,  and  the  largo  paper  for  apwarda  of  W  guiaeaa  1 1 1 

DIBDIN'S  (CHARLES)  SONGS,  Admferalty  edtttoa,  complete,  wltt  a  Memoir  by  T. 
I>uanr,  tlhistntcd  wHb  12  Characteristic  Sketches,  eagraved  on  Steel  by  Oxoaex  Cavix- 
aHjjrx,  12mo,  cloth  lettered,  5s.  IMS 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  by  a  Lady  (Mrs.  RvKsa&z.)  New  Edltloa,  with  aameroas  additional 
Boealpta,hy  Mra.  BiacH,  12mo.,  with  9  plates  (pub.  at  8s.)  cloth,  S«.  1M6 

BBARE'S  SHAKSPEARE  AND  HIS  TIMES,  Including  the  Biography  of  the  Poet, 
CtlliolaM  oa  hts  Oeaitta  aad  Writiaes,  a  new  Chronology  of  his  Plays,  and  a  History  of  the 
Maaaers,  Cusuoks,  and  AmuseBMats,  Suparatlfelons,  Poetry,  aai  Litorature  of  tho  Elisabcthaa 
Baa.  9  vola.  4to  (above  MOO  pages),  with  fine  Portrait  and  a  Plata  of  Autogfspha  (pah.  at 
M.  5»,),  cloth,  1/.  U.  «"^     '»  -.     r—  «r     ^^ 

**  A  BMStoriy  prodactiea,  tho  puhUcatloa  of  which  wtU  fbrm  an  epoch  ta  the  Sbaksporiaa  his> 
torreftUacooatiy.  It  eomprisos  also  a  complete  and  critical  analysis  of  all  the  Plays  and 
Beema  of  Shahspeaio :  and  a  compraaonsive  aad  poworftil  sketch  of  the  GoaMBparaiy  Utea. 
tU9,"—G«iUkmm'»  MagoMim. 


)6  CATALOOtm  OF  KBW  BOOKS 

ENQU8H  CAUSES  CELEBRES,   OB,  BBMABKABLB  TBIAL8.   Squn  Umo,  <]Nrt».- 

at  it. ),  oraamsoul  wtapper,  U,  1S44 

FENN'S  PASTON  LETTERS.  Orlfbnl  L«tt«n  of  tbc  PMtoa  FkaOj,  vriltra  dwfac  th* 
Aelgvi  of  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV.  and  Bichanl  III,  bj  variow  Peraeaa  of  Rank  and  Coaa*- 
iiacnce,  chiellj  on  Historical  8ulO«cU.  New  Edition,  whh  Notat  and  Conectiona,  complot** 
2  Toll,  bound  in  1,  square  tlmo  (pub.  at  lOi.),  clou  gUt,  6*.  Onaintly  boond  la  marooA 
morocco,  carved  boards,  in  tbe  earlj  style,  gUt  edires,  lit,  X849 

rhe  oririnal  edition  of  this  very  rarlous  and  intercstinf  series  of  historical  Letters  is  a  rare 
boolc,  and  seUs  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  Tlie  present  is  not  an  abridgment,  aa  miyht  !>• 
supposed  from  its  form,  but  gives  tbe  whole  matter  by  omitting  the  duplicate  version  of  tbm 
letters  written  in  aa  ebsolete  language,  aad  adopting  only  the  more  mooem,  nMdable  Texsion 
published  by  Fena. 

*'  The  Faston  Letters  are  aa  important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condition  of  sodetsr,  and 
come  in  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  tiiej  alona  la 
this  period  supply.    They  stsnd  indeed  singly  In  Europe."— JSTa/ten. 

FIELDING'S    WORKS,    EDITED    BY    ROSCOE,    COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUMB. 

(Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joseph  Andrews.  Plays,  Essays,  and  Miseellaniee.) 
Medium  Svo,  with  20  capital  Plates  by  Cruikshank  ^pub.  at  IL  4a.},  doth  gilt,  14«.  1848 


"  Of  all  the  works  of  imagination  to  which  English  genius  has  given  origin,  the  writiiiss  of 
Henry  Fielding  are  perhaps  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own."— £ir  WaUer  Seoti» 
*'  The  prose  Uom«r  of  hxuaan  nature.'*— Zord  J^yron. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER ;  on  a  Man's  Writing  Memoirs 
of  Himself :  on  the  epithet  Romantic:  on  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Reli- 
gion, ftc.    Fcap.  Svo,  Eighteenth  Edition  (pub.  at  6(.),  cloth.  At.  1848 
'*  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  admiration  the  Essays  ot  Mr.  Foster.    He  is  one  of  tbe  most 
profound  and  eloquent  wriUrs  that  England  has  produced."— Air  /sswt  MaekbUoA, 

FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE.  New  Edition, 
elecantly  printed,  in  fcap.  Svo,  new  first  unlfena  wtth  his  Essays  on  Dedsioa  of  Character, 
cloth,  ftt.  1847 

"Mr.  Foster  always  considered  this  his  best  work,  and  the  one  by  which  he  wished  hia 
literary  claims  to  be  estimated." 

**  A  work  which,  popular  and  admired  as  it  confessedly  is,  has  never  met  with  the  thonsaiMlth 
part  of  the  attention  which  it  deserves."— Dr.  Pyc  Smith, 

FROiSSARTS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  SPAIN,  &C.  New 
Edition,  by  Colonel  Johnes,  with  120  beautiful  Woodcuts,  3  vols,  super-royal  Svo,  clotfa 
lettered  (pub.  at  li.l«(.),l<.  8*.  1849 

FROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF,  H  plates,  printed  In  gold  and 

0    colours,  2  vols,  super-royal  Svo,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  ti.  10*.),  SL  lOt. 

■    ■  tbe  same,  large  paper,  2  vols,  royal  4to,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  101. 10s.),  tt,  6s. 

FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES,  WITH  THE  74  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS 
INSERTED,  2  vols,  super-royal  Svo,  elegantly  half  bound  red  morocco,  gilt  edges,  emble> 
matieally  tooled  (pub.  at  6L  6a.],  iL  10*.  1849 

GAZETTEER.-NEW  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER.  AND  GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY,  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  published.  New  Edition,  revised 
aad  completed  to  the  present  time,  by  John  Tbombov  (Editor  of  the  Uimenal  AUaa,  tLc), 
▼cry  thick  Svo  (1040  pages).  Maps  (pub.  at  18«.)f  cloth,  I2a. 

This  comprehensive  volume  Is  tbe  latest,  and  by  far  the  best  Universal  Gasetteer  of  its  size. 
It  includes  a  fUll  account  of  AlTghanistsn,  New  Zealand,  ftc.  kc, 

GELL'S   (SIR  WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AND  ITS  VICINITY.  An 

improved  Edition,  complete  in  I  vol.  Svo,  with  several  Plates,  cloth,  12«.  With  a  very  laree 
Map  of  Rome  and  iu  £nvirons(from  a  most  careful  trigonometrical  survey),  mounted  on  cloth, 
and  folded  In  a  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.    Together  2  vols.  Svo,  cloth.  It,  la.  1846 

''These  volumes  are  so  replete  with  what  is  valuable,  that  were  we  to  employ  our  entire 
journal,  we  could,  after  all,  afford  but  a  meagre  indication  of  their  interest  and  worth.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  lasti  g  memorial  of  eminent  literarv  exertion,  devoted  to  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance, and  one  dear,  not  only  to  every  scholar,  but  to  every  reader  of  intelligence  to  whom  the 
truth  of  history  is  an  object  of  consideration." 

GILLIES'  (DR.)  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS,  Relating  to  Remarkable  Periods  of  tbe 
Success  of  the  Gospel,  Including  the  Appendix  and  Supplement,  with  Prefaces  and  Con- 
tinuation by  the  Rev.  H.  BoNAa,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  lia.  od.),  cloth,  7a.  9d.  IMJ 

GLEIG'S  MEMOIRS  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS,  first  Governor-General  of  Beogtl.  S 
vols.  Svo,  fine  Portrait  fjftub.  at  21.  5«.),  cloth,  1^.  1«.  1841 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  PART  THE  SECOND,  as  completed  la  ISSI,  translated  into  English 
Verse  by  Johk  Macdokau)  Bbzx,  Esq.  Second  EdiUon,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  «•.),  cloth,  St. 

SOLDSMITH'S  WORKS,  with  a  Life  and  Notes.  4  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  engraved  Titles  and 
Plates  by  Stothajud  and  Cbvxxbhakx.  New  and  elegant  EcUtlon  (pub.  at  U.),  extra 
cloth,  12«.  184S 


.  -    . ... 1  precioiu  •  wells  Of  Eugliih 

andeftled.'"— Ouortfer/yierview. 

GORDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION,  and  of  the  Wars  and  Cam- 
paijcns  arising  from  the  Struggles  of  the  Greek  Patriote  In  emancipating  their  conntrr  ih>m  the 
Turkish  yoke.  By  the  late  Thomas  GoaDOK,  General  of  a  Divlaion  of  the  Greek  Amy. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo,  M^^s  and  Plans  (pub.  at  U.  10«.),  cloth,  19$,  id,  ua 


PUBLISHED  OB  SOLD  BT  H.  6.  BOHK.  17 

GORTON'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTION ARY»  S  tMek  vols,  tvo,  cloth  lottorad  (pnb.  u 
it.  2i.UlLllt.6d. 

GRANVILLE'S  (DR.)  SPAS  OF  ENGLAND  and  Prtaeipal  8m  Bsthinf  Places,  t  vo!a. 
post  Svo,  with  large  Map,  and  upwards  of  AO  beantiAil  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  1/.  13*.),  clotb,  lAa. 

GRANVILLE'S  (OR.)  SPAS  OF  GERMANY,  fo,  with  39  WoodcuU  and  Maps  (pub.  at 
18«.).  cloth,  9«.  184S 

HALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  consisting  of  Travels,  and  Adventures  in 
SwiUerland,  lUly,  France,  Sicily,  Malta,  ftc.  S  vols,  Umo,  Second  Edition,  cloth,  flit  (pub.  at 
iSt.U  7:  ed. 

HEEREN'S  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  translated  from  the  German,  vfs.- 
Asia,  New  Edition,  complete  in  2  vols.— Afiuca,  I  vol.— Eukopk  axd  its  Coloitirk,  1 
vol.— AxcjBKT  Greecb,  snd  Historical  Tkxatises,  1  vol.— Makval  op  Axcikmt  Uis- 
TOKT,  1  vol.— together  6  vols.  Svo  (formerly  pub.  at  7'.),  cloth  lettered,  uniform,  tU  U. 

*»*  A!rw  imd  CvmpUtt  Editions,  toUh  General  Indexe*. 

''Professor  Heeren's  Historical  Resesrchea  stand  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  those  with 
which  modern  Germany  has  enriched  the  Literature  of  Europe."— QMorter/y  Review. 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 
AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA;  including  the  Carthaginians, 
Ethiopians,  and  Egyptians.  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Index,  Life  of  the 
Author,  new  Appendixes,  and  oilier  Additions.    Complete  in  1  vol.  (vo,  cloth,  16«.  1850 

HEEREN'S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA;  including  the  Persians,  Phoe- 
nicians, BabylonianH,  Scythians,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  t 
vols.  Svn,  elegantly  printed  (pub.  oriirinally  at  2/.  5«.)«  cloth,  1/.  ia.  1846 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  acqutsitious  made  to  eur  historical  stories  since  the  days  of 
Gibbon.  "—^<A«ii«um. 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF 
EUROPE  AND  ITS  COLONIES,  from  its  formation  at  the  close  of  the  Ilfleenth  Centur}-. 
to  its  re-estahlishment  upon  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  translated  from  the  Fifth  German  EdiUon 
New  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  Svo,  cloth,  14«.  1846 

*'The  best  History  of  Modem  Euroi>e  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  is  likely  long  to  remain 
without  a  Tlvtl."—Athen/nHm. 

**A  work  of  sterling  value,  which  will  dliTose  useftil  knowledsre  for  generations,  after  all  the 
shallow  pretenders  to  that  distinction  are  fortunately  forgotten.*'- Literary  Gazette. 

HEEREN'S  ANCIENT  GREECE,  translated  by  Bakcropt;  and  HISTORICAL 
TREATISES;  viz:— 1.  The  Political  Consequences  of  the  Reformation.  II.  The  Rise, Pro- 
gress, and  Practical  Influence  of  Political  Tlieories.  III.  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Conti- 
nental Interests  of  Great  Britain.    In  1  voL  Svo,  with  Index,  cloth,  \at.  1847 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Consti- 
tutions,  the  Coininerce,  and  the  Colonies  of  the  States  of  Antiquity.    Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  Improved.    Svo  (pub.  at  1S«.),  cloth,  12s. 
«»«  Ifew  Ediliont  toUh  Index.  1847 

*'  We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  Work  in  which  so  much  useful  knowledge  was  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  compass.  A  careful  examination  convinces  us  that  this  book  will  be 
useftil  for  our  English  higher  schools  or  colleges,  and  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  the 
better  and  more  instructive  parts  of  history.  The  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity." 
--Quarterly  Journal  qf  Education. 


HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  For  the  vse  of  Schools  and 
Private  Tuition.  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  A.  H.  L.  Hbkk£N,  I2mo  (pub.  at  2t.  ed.), 
cloth,  2a.  Or/ordf  7h<froya,  IS30 

**  An  excellent  and  most  useftil  little  volume,  and  admirably  adapted  for  tlie  use  of 
and  private  instruction."- itterory  Gazette. 


schools 

X  valuable  addition  to  ouTiist'of  school  hwikM."—Athaumm. 

JACOB'S  HISTORICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CON- 
SUMPTION OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS,  2  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  M.  4s.}.  cloth,  16«.      ISSl 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  comprising  the  History  of  his  Reign,  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  unpublished  letters,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  Jamfis  Vbrwok, 
Secretary  of  State,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  S  vols.  Svo,  Por- 
traits (pub.  at  21.  2*.),  cloth,  18*.  1841 

JAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR;  a  new  Analysis  of  the  opening!  of  Garnet;  transUted, 
with  Notes,  by  Walker,,  Svo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  15«.),  6«.  td.  1847 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  printed  verbatim  from  the  Author's  last 
Folio  Edition.  With  all  the  Examples  in  Aili.  To  which  are  prefixed  a  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage, and  an  English  Grammar.    1  large  vol.  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  3/.  S«.),  cloth,  1^.  8«.    1S4G 

'OHNSpN'S  (DR.)  LIFE  AND  WORKS,  byMimpRT.  New  and  improved  Edition,  com- 
plete in  2  thick  vols.  Svo,  Portrait,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  IL  lis.  ad.),  13«.  1836 

OHNSONIANA;  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  Sayings,  gathered  fhffli  nearly  a 
hundred  different  Publications,  and  not  contained  in  Boswell's  Lift  of  Johnson.  Edited  by 
J,  W,  Croxik,  M.P.  thick  ioap.  hvo.  i)ori>«it*ua  fronUspiece  (pnb.  at  lOs.),  cloth,  U,  Od. 


1$  OATALOOUB  OF  MSW  BOOKS 

JOHNSTOirS  TRAVtLS  IN  SOITTHCRN  ABY88INIA,  ,ttfM«k  ite  CMbfeqr  if  AdaL 

to  tk*  KLwdoM  of  SkM.    Svoli.t*o,iupaiidpUu«  (p«b.at  l<.a>.),cMfc,  ItfcM.  MM 

KNWrS  WONOtimiL  MUtCUM.    •  ««lk  tMk  l»w*i  ar  Mt  ««*«  i  ■■>■■■  «* 

pMM  fpvk.  ■144. 4*. ),  aMk,  IL  Hu 

KNIGHTS  JOURNE^egpOKS  OFENQLAND.  BBBTIHTmi 


BAMP8HIBB,lMi«ilMtk«Xato«rWi|hL   Ullfc  »  B^ifl^i  —  W— J^W^ftliH^nhH 

DB]lBY8B]1EB,lael«dUi«^  PMk,  Iw.    Wllh  »  Bi^milM*  «  Woo^aai  •  Jmf  mad. 

natod  Map.    Bsdacvd  to  li.  6d. 
KSMT.    Witt  M  EagiaTimo  oa  W— i,  — J  ■gton*  UlwifaaHil  Mapb   Brt— tatol^M. 

KNOWLES'S  IMPROVED  WALKER'S  NIONOUNCINO  DienONARV.  eootaUw 
ako«alMM«i^tioaalWof4si  to  vhick  !•  aMoi  aa  AeeMitaatoi  Yo— hatoy  of  CIimIciI  «na 
Sertptan  Piapor  Kmm*,  bow  SiMoa,!*  1  Ihkk  kaaiMM*  valaao,  lu|a  iv%  vlUi  Fortrait* 
eloa  lattond  (pab.  at  K.  4f. )» 7«.  W.  IMP 

LACONICS:  OR,  THE  BEST  WORDS  OF  THE   BEST  AUTHORS.    Bovuth 

Bdittaa.   i  folo.  Ifcio,  wtft  otagaat  fkoattoplocoo,  rontitnlnf  M  Fogfaaif  (pab.  t  Mfci,  doth 

flHtT«kM.  nttylSM 

TMa  ptaowBt  eoBootloa  of  pithy  aad  Matottoai  laadlatt,  ftwa  flha  Uit  X^ltak  antten  of 

aU  aioo,  ku  Uiac  eajoyod  groat  aad  doaorvcd  popalui^. 

LANE'S  KORAN.  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE,  wM  u  tatonravwi  Oonnoatoir.  tnai. 
ktod  fima  tiM  Aiabic,  aeChodieaUr  anaafod,  and  iUortnkod  bj  Kolaa, «v«  (pub.  oUte.  «L), 

LEAKED  (COL)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA.-»Tolo.t*o.  WUh  •  a»  laita  ]■■»  of 
tbolforoa, aadairraids of  M tuloas Mapa,Flau,  Platoo  of  aadMrt  Onok  Jbrng^tkBrnTtut. 

LEWIS'S  (MONK)  UFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  wttb  moay  FImoo  in  Vtoooaad 
V«kMaf»firboftnpaMiihtd.   9  Tola,  tvo,  partnit  (pnb.  at  it  M.elotk.  la*.  M» 

USTER'S  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  FIRST  EARL  OF  CLARENDON-    Willi  OiMhid 

. M  »^w„^- ^^^^  pnbltabod.   S  Toll,  tro,  PottnM  (pab. at 


Cofffoapoadoaeo  omI  ▲athoatle  Papon,  aoror  bofbra  ] 
9L  Sf.),  eloth,  ISf. 
«« A  WoA  of  labotloaa  iwwMNk,  vrittoa  wllk  aaatorly  aM]lk)f.*»—Atlm, 


U>C1 


iKHART^  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO  AND  NEW  SPAIN, 
lND   MSMOI&S  or    THB    CONaUlSTlSOB,  BBRNAL   DIAZ  DBL   CASTILLO. 
rrittoB  by  hlaiMlf.  and  oow  flnt  oompletoly  tranalatod  from  tho  oria laal  Bpaalah.    9  vola. 
VTO, Jpab.  at  U.  U.U  cloth,  U^  MM 

**]lonial  Dias'a  aeceuat  boaia  all  the  ouurhs  of  aathoatldty,  aad  la  aeeompaalod  vMh  aveh 
nioaaant  aalvot*,  with  inch  latoioattat  detalla,  aad  such  amusiaf  vaaity,  and  yot  lo  pardonable 
ia  an  old  loldlar,  who  baa  booa«  aa  ho  baaata,  in  a  hundred  and  niaetoen  battlea,  aa  rcaden  hia 
hook  one  of  the  moat  alngular  that  ia  to  bo  foaad  la  any  lanruaae.**— Dr.  X^erttam  ia  ku 
**BI$tor$^Amtrtem.** 

LODGES  (EDMUND)  IUUSTRAT10NS  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 
AND  MANMEBS,  in  the  Reifnt  of  Henxy  VIII..  Kdwaid  VI..  Mary.  Bllsabetih,  aad  Jaaet  l! 
Second  Bdltlon,  with  above  80  antographa  of  the  principal  ehaiaetera  of  tho  period.  Three 
Tolk  tvo  (pah.  at  U..llfc),  oMh,  lU  IttS 

MACQREGOR'S    PROGRESS  OF   AMERICA    FROM    THE    DISCOVERY    BY 

COLUMBUS,  to  the  year  184C  eonprlaiM  !<■  Hlstocy  aad  8tatiatlca»  9  leauihahiy  thick 
▼elnmea,  imp.  tvo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  4<.  14*.  6d.),  R  lU.  fld.  IMy 

MALCOLM'S  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.  Two  eola.  tre,  third  odltioB»«lik  Mace 
nap  (pub.  at  U.  tt.),  cloth,  ite.  109 


doma—Oovemment— Finance— Military  D«Geace— Commerce— ShippiBg—Moaetaiy  Syatem— 
Beligion— Population,  Whlto  aad  Coloured— Education  and  the  PreM-Emigratioa— Social 
•lato.  fte.,  of  each  SetUeaMnt.  Founded  ua  Official  and  FMblie  Doeumente,  fUnddwd  by 
«OTeniment,the  Hoa.  Beat  India  Company,  he.  lUoatoatod  hy  oriflaat  Mapa  aad  Fhrtea. 
10  vols.  fooUcap  8to  (pub.  at  a^).  clotii,  1^  15«. 

Thaae  lO  vola.  coatak  the  S  vola.  8vo,  verbatim,  with  a  few  additloBa.  Xa«h  widwm»  9t  the 
ahOTeaeriealBeMnpletotaittaeU;aada(ddaeparatoly,aafhQowa,at»  fld.:— 

VoL  I.— Tkb  Cavabab,  Urraa  avs  Lowaa. 

YoL  II.— Maw  Sovni  WAX.aa,  Vav  DuMax'a  Lavv,  Swa*  Bnm,  aad  Sovni  Ava. 


Yel.  1IIw-Tn  Cava  oy  Go«b  Bon.  MAVsmva,  and  SaTCRauaa. 

Vol  IV.-TBa  Waar  laaiaa.  Voiri>-Jawaka,  Hoadaraa,  Triaidai,  Vbh^Ok  Chaaada, 
fhe  Bahamaa,  and  the  Virfin  Islea.  ^ 

VeL  V.-Tini  Waar  IxDiaa.  VoL  II.-BiMah  Oaiaaa,  Barbadoea,  St.  Lvia,  St.  Vkweat. 
Demerara,  BMoqaibe,  Berhtaa,  AafaWa,  Ttatota^  StTUkt'e,  BarboiiB,  Aatigaa,  Meatoorxat, 
DoBBialM.aBd  Heeia. 

VoUVI.— HoTA  ScoTXA,  Vaw  Bamnrwxcx,  Caps  Baaxoa,  Paxvcs  X9WA»»'a  Iax«, 
Vxa  BaaMvoAa,  KawvovwDLAjro,  aad  Bvi>ao«*e  Bat. 

VoL  VII.— OnmALTAa,  Maiaa.  Taa  lonaa  laLAVoa,  Be. 

VoL  VIII.— Taa  Babt  IvDias.   VoL  I.  contaiaiaf  Beogal,  Maina,  Bo«b«y»  A«ra,  Ba. 

Vat.  IZ.-Tsa  BA8V  IHDiaa.    VoL  IL  •^»-^-» 

VeL  X.— Bamaa  Poaaaaaiova  i«  THa  Iitdxa*  avd  AnAvnc  OcsAva,  via.— Cayloa, 
akaanir.  Malaoea,  Singapore.  Sierra  Leoat  the  ClamUa,  Cajio  Cooat  Caatle,  Aeeia.  the  moT-^ 
«^  lalaada,  St. llelena  andAaeeaaiaa 


PUBLISHED  0&  SOLD  BT  H.  Q.  BOHK.  19 

MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  CHINA,  Poltttad,  CamnMntol,  ud  8«cbL  Tm  ^1.. 
•vo,  6  niipa,  statlttkal  Ublm,  ftc.  (p«k.  at  II.  «& )» cloth,  14fc  IMf 

MAXWELL'S  UFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELUNGTON.  s  haBd>oiD«  «oliinM»  »ro. 
Bmbelllalaad  with  minwrotta  kMIjr-tnfaihwl  LiM-£iifraTinn  bj  Coopbk  «Bd  ottier  MBliMnt 
Aitlata,  caailiting  of  Battl«-n»e8t.  PortniU,  Military  Plana  and  Mapa;  beaidea  a  irreat 
number  of  fin*  Wood  BflfraTingi.  (Pab.  at  SL  7t.),  elevant  in  gilt  cloth,  IL  16k  Lain  paper, 
India  prooft  (pub.  at  &<T«  fUt  doth,  U.  U.  1839-41 

**  Mr.  MaxvaU*a « Lift  oniM  Dak*  af  Walllttw,*  ki  oar  aplalon,  baa  no  tfval  aiMmc  stantlar 
publications  of  tho  day.  ....  We  prawvaoe  It  fk«e  f^em  llattanr  and  bombaat,  awcinct 
and  maaterly.  ....  Tk»  type  and  aMchaalcal  eKOcntioa  an  admirable ;  ttie  plans  of 
battles  and  elegea  samenrai,  aiuie,  and  aaet^;  the  portralu  of  the  Dake  and  hia  warrior 
conlenpocariaa  asaay  and  ItMO^;  the  battie  pletnrea  animated  and  brilliant;  and  the 
vifnettea  ef  coatoMa  and  MBaan  wvtkf  of  the  miUtsiT  genius  of  Hence  Vcmct  klmaeli:"— 

MILL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  unr  BdMoii.  lerMl  aad  eMneted, 
•to  (pub.  at  as. ),  eioth,  «s.  «d.  U44 

MILTON'S  WORKS,  BOTH  PROSE  AND  POETICAL,  wMi  an  taliDdoetwy  KeTlew. 
by  Plbivhbk,  complete  in  1  thick  vol.  taperial  tre  (p«b.  at  II.  St.),  cloth  Wtterad,  It.  U.  ISSS 
This  la  tte  onl^  complete  edition  of  MUten'a  Fmee  Worfca,  set  a  modMate  pitea. 

MITFORO'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  SY  LORD  REDESDALE,  Ihe  Chroneloay  eer- 
reeted  and  compared  with  CHwIok'*  FhA  MMniaL,  bv  Kiars,  (CadeU*8  last  and  much  fte  best 
Bdltloo,  18M)  t  Tola,  fro  (pab.  at U.  4«.),  gilt  clath,  IL  \U. 

Tree-marbled  calf  eKtra,T>T  Cukku,  41. 4k 

In  leapect  «o  this  nev  and  ^Mwred  edMen,  eM  ef  the  meat  emlBeBteobetara  of  th*  urcatnt 
dMrh«i«xpMuedhla  eBtaleTttat  "the  iMscMed  adwtages  given  to  ft  have  debhied  the 
erblnal  value  of  the  w«%.» 

IX  sboold  be  ebaerved  that  the  numeroua  adfllloaa  and  the  amended  Cbronelogy,  from  that 
valuable  performance,  the  AuM  HeUmki,  urn  aMhlotaad  la  tte  shape  of  Motea,  eo  aa  not  to 
interfere  with  tlm  integrity  of  the  text. 

As  there  are  many  edittons  ot  MitCnd^  Oraeee  belore  the  public.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  preaent  octovo  edition  la  the  only  one  which  contahia  Mr.  King's  laM  cenac- 
tlons  and  additlona  (which,  as  stated  la  hla  advertisement,  are  material) ;  It  la  at  the«amo 
time  the  only  edMoa  which  ahould  at  the  present  day  be  ehoaen  tor  the  gentleman's  Ubcary, 
iMing  the  handsomest,  the  most  correct,  and  the  moat  ccomlete. 

Lord  Byron  says  ofMitford, «« HUls  the  best  MedaraBiatoty  of  Greece  la  any  lai^iiage, 
and  he  b  perhaps  the  best  of  aU  modem  MHoriaM  Irhataeever.  Hla  vlrtnaa  are  tattalBg, 
labour,  research,  and  earnestness.*' 

**  Considered  with  respect,  not  only  to  the  vAole  oaries  of  ancient  events  which  It  comprises, 
bat  aiae  te  any  vwir  prominent  portion  of  that  seriee,  Mr.  Mltford'a  HIstoty  Is  the  beat  that 
has  appeared  smce  the  days  of  Xenophon."— £<Ki6i(rpA  Anrina. 

MONSTRELETS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  by  Celoael 
JoHVsa,  with  Notes,  and  upwarda  ef  IM  Wcodeata  (ualfom  with  Fraiasart),  i  Uk.  aaper- 
royal  Svtk,  ekrth  lettered  (pab.  at  U.  tOs.),  U.  4s. 

MOORE'S  (THOMAS)  EPICUREAN,  A  TALE;  AND  ALCIPHRON,  A  POEM. 
TvxvKR's  lUufftrated  Edition,  <bap.  8vo,  4  heaatMiI  Sagravlngs  (pab.  at  Ms.  id.),  cloth,  S»., 
or  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  7«.  6d.  UHw 

MORE-S  UTOPIA.  OR,  THE  HAPPY  REPUBUC.  a  Phlleeophloel  Smaaace;  to  which 
is  added,  THE  NEW  ATLANTIS,  by  Lord  Bacov;  with  a  PrellmhiaiT  DIsoourse,  and 
Notes,  by  J.  A.  St.  Johk,  fcap.  8vo  (pub.  at  6s.),  deth.  4s.  4d.~Wlth  the  Lib  ef  Sir  Thomaa 
More,  by  8ia  J amm  Macs  i vtosh,  1  vols.  fesy.  gvo,  cloth,  ••.  IMS 

NELSON'S  LETTERS  AND  DISPATCHES^  by  Sir  lUaan  irtoox.Aa,  r  Tola.8ve  (pub. 
at  5^  10«.),  cloth,  8^  10*.  lM«-4« 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME  anltomlaed,  wlfh  Chreaologfeal  TMtlea  and  aa  Ap- 
pendix, by  TaATxaa  Twisa,  B.C.L.  2  vola.  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at  IL  Is.),  las.  M. 
— .  the  eaase,  In  call;  gUt  (tor  aehoel  prlOTB),  Us. 

OSSIANS  POEMS,  tmasUted  by  MAcraauow,  with  Dbaertallona  ooacnnlag  the  Era  and 
Poems  ofOaaiAx;  and  Dr.  Bi.Aza.'a  Critical  IMsaartation,  complete  In  l  iraafly  acinted  vol. 
18mo,  Frontlapiece  (pub.  at  4«.),  doth,  Is.  U44 

OUSELETS  i|WW«LUAM)  TRAVELS  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  OF  THE 
EAST,  MOWIPARTICULAELY  PSUIA ;  with  Extracts  from  rare  and  valaaMe  Orleaua 
Manuscripts;  and  W  Plates  and  Mapa,  1  vela,  tte  (pah.  al  lU.),  estia  eloth  boazda,  SI.  Is. 

OXFORD  ENGLISH  PRIZE  ESSAYS,  amr  EdMoa,  teaaght  de«a  to  iMt,  c  v«ia.  erowa 
•vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  21.  St.),  U.  U, 

PARDOE'S  (Ml^)  CITY  OF  THE  MAOYAR.  Or  Kaaamwaadhac  laotftatfaaaia  »s». 
4^ S vela. tve,  with •  SagravlagB (pab.  at  U.  Um,U.U giltclolfe, Ms. Sd.  1S40 

PARRY'S  CAMBRIAN  PLUTARCH,  eomprislag  Mcaieiia  of  soma  ef  the  moat  eminent 
Welshmen,  Ikom  the  earUest  times  to  tha  pi«a«Bt,  Ive  (pub.  at  l«t.  M.),  ctoth,  is. 


PERCY'S  REUQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY,  ooaaMng  of  OU  Kerolo 
Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Piece*  ef  ear  Bailier  Feels,  iMe&er  wilh  soaM  l»w  oflatar  date, 
and  a  copious  Oloaaaiy,  cemplete  fail  voL  medkos  Svo.    BTew  and  alegaat  EdMoa,  with  beau- 


20  CATALOOtTls  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

POPULAR  ERRORS  EXPLAINED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  Bt  Johk  Tikbs  (Author 
of  Lseonks,  and  Editor  of  the  **IUaitrated  London  News,")  thick  fcap.  Sro,  elOMly  bat 
elegantly  printed,  Frontivpiece,  clotli,  reduced  to  it.  1841 

PRIOR'S  UFE  OF  EDMUND  BURKE,  with  nnpublithed  Specimeni  of  Me  Poetry  and 
Letter*.  Third  and  much  Improved  Bdition,  Svo,  Poitzalt  and  Autographs  (pub.  at  14«.  j,  gilt 
cloth,  tM.  1839 

*'  Excellent  feeling,  In  perepleuoni  and  forcible  language."— <}iuir<er/|r  Review, 

PRIOR'S  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  fh>m  a  variety  of  Original  Sources,  2  yoIb.  8to, 
bandsomely  printed  (pub.  at  IL  10*.),  gilt  cloth,  12f.  1837 

"The  ■olia  worth  or  thti  biography  conaiiU  In  the  many  etrtking  anecdotei  which  Mr.  Prior 
baa  gathered  in  the  course  of  his  anxious  researches  among  Goldsmith's  surviving  acouaint- 
....         ..  ,     . :.-_._-.... .  ,_j-_j-  ._  »-_j-_    --J --intfoni 


ances,  and  the  immediate  descendsnU  of  his  personal  friends  in  London,  acd  relations  in 
Ireland;  above  all,  in  the  rich  mass  of  the  poet's  own  familiar  letters,  which  he  has  been 
enabled  to  bring  together  for  the  first  time.    No  poet's  letters  in  tlie  world,  not  even  those  of 
Cowper,  appear  to  us  more  Interesting.  "—OiMr<^^  Review. 
RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  AND  LIFE,  with  an  account  of  Beneoolen,  and  Details 


of  the  Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Edited  by  Last  Rawlxs. 
Together  4  vols.  Svo,  and  a  splendid  quarto  atlas,  contaixung  upwarda  of  100  Plates  by  Dakixi^ 
many  finely  coloured  (pub.  at  4/.  14f.),  cloth,  21.  8«.  1830-35 

ICH'S  BABYLON  AND  PERSEPOLIS,  viz.  Narrative  of  a  J 
Babylon ;  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins ;  Remarks  on  the  Topography  < 
MiOor  Rbnhbli.  ;  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Persepolis,  with  hitherto  i 
Inscriptions.    8vo,  Maps  and  Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  1*.},  cloth,  10«.  6<L 


RICH'S  BABYLON  AND  PERSEPOLIS,  viz.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Site  of 
Babylon ;  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Ruins ;  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Ancient  Babylon,  by 
••-,     «  ^r         .       --  »  .  ■"-     spoils,  with  hitherto  unpublished  Cuneiform 

•    "    "     -■  Duncan,  1839 

RITSON'S  VARIOUS  WORKS  AND  METRICAL  ROMANCES,  as  Published  by 
Pickering,  the  Set,  vis :— Robin  Hood,  2  vols.— Annals  of  the  Caledonians,  2  vols.— Ancient 
Songs  and  Ballads,  2  vols.— Memoirs  of  the  Celts,  1  vol.— Life  of  King  Arthur,  1  vol.— Ancient 
popular  Poetry,  1  vol.— Fairy  Tales,  1  vol.— Letters  and  Memoirs  of  Ritson,  2  vols:  together 
12  vols,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  bi.  ftt.  6d.),  cloth  gilt,  3/.  8«.  1827-33 

Or  $epartUetp  aa/oUow»  : 
ROSON'S  ROBIN  HOOD,  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads,  reUttve  to  that 

celebrated  Outlaw;  with  Historical  Anecdotes  of  his  Life.    2  vols.  16«. 
RITSON'S  ANNALS  OF  THE  CALEDONIANS,  PICT8,  AND  SCOTS.    2  vols.  16«. 
RITSON'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  CELTS  OR  GAULS.    10«. 
RITSON'S  ANCIENT  SONGS  AND  BALLADS.    2  vols.  18«. 
RITSON'S  PIECES  OF  ANCIENT  POPULAR  POETRY.    Post  Svo,  7$. 
RITSON'S  FAIRY  TALES,  new  first  coUectod ;  to  which  are  prefixed  two  Dissertatioos^l.  On 

Pigmies.    2.  On  Fairies,  St. 

RITSON'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOSEPH  RITSON,  EsQ.  edited  from  Originals  in  tlie 
Possession  of  his  Nephew,  by  Sir  Harms  Nicolas,  2  vols.  16«. 

•'  No  library  can  be  called  complete  in  old  English  lore,  which  has  not  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ductions  of  this  laborious  and  successful  antiquary."— ^M^iueum. 

"  Joaeph  Ritson  was  an  antiquary  of  the  first  order."— Quarterly  Review. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  including  his  Further  Adventures,  with 
Life  of  Defoe,  &c.  upwards  of  60  fine  Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  Habtxy,  fcap.  8vo,  New 
and  improved  Edition,  with  additional  cuts,  cloth  gilt,  it.  1848 

The  only  small  edition  which  is  quite  complete. 

'*  Perhaps  there  existe  no  work,  either  of  instruction  or  entertainment,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  has  been  more  generally  read,  or  more  deservedly  admired,  than  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Cr  isoe."— Air  Walter  Scott, 

RODNEY'S  (LORD)  LIFE,  by  Utat-Gen.  Muitst,  New  EdiUon,  fcap.  Svo,  Portrait,  cloth 
(pub.at6».),3«.fid.  »      r        I  ^ 

ROLUN'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  a  New  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraved  Frontispieces 
and  7  Maps.   2  vols,  bound  in  1  stout  handsome  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  R  4«.),  cloth,  12*.    1844 
The  only  complete  edition  in  a  compact  form ;  it  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with 
Moxon's  Series  of  Dramatists,  &c.    The  previous  editions  of  Rollin  in  a  single  volume  are 


greatly  abridged,  and  contein  scarcely  halfthe  work. 


gravings,  as  bead  and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  1/.  4*. 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE^  M™CI,  CALLED  "THE  MAGNIFICENT." 

New  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  stout 
vol.  Svo,  closely  bat  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  introduced 
•s  head  and  Uil-pieces,  cloth,  12*.  1845 

**  I  have  not  terms  sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  genius  and  erudition, 
or  my  gratitude  for  the  amusement  and  information  I  have  received.  I  recommend  his  labours 
to  our  country  as  works  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit.  They  add  the  name  of 
Roscoe  to  the  very  first  rank  ot  English  Classical  Historians."— Jfaf/Atat,  Punuiti<tf  Literature. 

**  Roscoe  is,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  of  our  Historians,  both  for  beauty  of  style  and  for  deep 
reflections;  and  his  translations  of  poetry  are  equal  to  the  originals.*  —lVulpote,EartqfOr/ont, 

ROSCOE'S    ILLUSTRATIONS,    HISTORICAL   AND    CRITICAL,   of  the  Life  of 
Lorenxo  de  Medici,  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  Documents.    8vo,  Portrait  of  Lorenso,  and 
Plates  (pub.  at  14«.),  boards,  7«.,  or  in  4to,  printed  to  mateh  the  original  edition.    Portrait 
•ndPlates  (pub.  at  1/.  lis.  6</.),  boards,  10*. 
*•*  This  volume  is  supplementary  to  all  editions  of  the  work. 


PUBLISHED  OB  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN.  21 

ROXBURGHE  BALLADS,  edlt'sd  by  Jomr  Patits  Collikk,  post  4to,  beaadtaUjr  printed 
bjr  WHiTTiXGi^Ait,  and  etnb«)*' ied  with  M  curious  Woodeuti,  half  bound  morocco,  in  th* 
Boxbuxgh  style  (pub.  at  11,  *:^^  IS*.  1847 

SCOTTS  (SIR  WALTER;/)  POETICAL  WORKS  Containinif  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 
Marmion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Roderic,  Rokeby,  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Sonn,  with  Notes 
and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  complete  in  on*  elegantly  printed  yoI.  18mo,  Portrait  and  Frontis- 
piece (pub.  at  5«.)>  cloth,  a«.  6d.  1843 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Vai.pt»s  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  with  Life. 
Olossarial  Notes,  and  Historical  DigesU  of  each  Play,  ftc.  15  toIs.  fcap.  8to,  with  171  Platoa 
engrared  on  Steel  after  desijfns  of  the  most  distinguished  British  Artists,  also  Facsimile*  .. 
all  the  known  Autographs  of  Shakespeare  (pub.  at  Zk  16«.),  cloth,  richly  gilt,  2L  it.  184S 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  to  l  yol.  tro,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  aad  a 
Memoir  by  Dr.  Johvsov,  portrait  (pub.  at  IS*.),  cloth,  7«.  9d. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Pocket  Edition,  with  a  Life  by  AuxArnm 
CHAUcxas,  complete  in  i  thick  vol.  l2mo,  printed  in  a  Diamond  type,  with  40  steel  Engrav- 
ings (pub.  at  Ito.  6d.),  cloth,  it.  1848 

SHERIDAN'S  (THE  RIGHT  HON.  R.  BRINSLEY)  SPEECHES.  withaSketeh  of  bU 
Life.  Edited  by  a  Constitutional  Friend.  New  and  handsome  library  Edition,  with  Portrait, 
complete  In  3  vohi.  8vo  (pub.  at  il.  it.),  cloth,  18«.  1842 

*'  vrhatever  Sheridan  has  done,  has  been  par  exeelUnee^  always  the  bett  of  ite  kind.  He  has 
written  the  bett  comedy  (School  for  Scandal),  the  bttt  drama  (The  Duenna),  the  bett  farce  (The 
Critic),  and  the  bett  address  (Monologue  on  Garrick):  and  to  crown  all,  delivered  the  very 
best  oration  (the  fismous  Begtun  Speech)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this  country."— fyron. 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  DISASTERS  AT  SEA;  narratives  of  the  most  remaricable  Wrecks. 
Conflagrations,  Mutinies,  fee.  comprising  the  '*Loss  of  the  Wager."  "Mutiny  of  the  Bounty," 
Jlc.  12mo,  frontispiece  and  vignette  (pub.  at  6s.),  clotli,  3a.  1846 

SMOLLETTS  WORKS.  Edited  by  Roscob.    Complete  in  1  voL  (Roderick  Random,  Hum- 

5hrey  Clinker,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Launcelot  Qreaves,  Count  Flathora,  Adventures  of  an  Atom, 
'ravels,  Flays,  ftc.)    Medium  8vo,  with  SI  capital  Plates,  by  Cboikbhaxk  (pub.  at  II.  4<.), 
eloth  gilt,  14«.  1845 

**  Perhaps  no  books  ever  written  excited  such  peala  of  JnextlngnishaMe  laughter  as  Smol- 
lett's."—Sir  Walter  Seott. 

SOUTH EY'S  LIVES  OF  UNEDUCATED  POETS.  To  which  are  added,  "Attempts  in 
Verse."  by  Johv  Johxs.  an  Old  Servant.    Crown  8vo  (pub.  at  10«.  6d.),  doth,  4«.  6d. 

ifitrrwy.  1836 

SPENSER'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Complete.  wHh  Introductory  ObservaUons  on  the 
Faerie  Queen,  and  Glossarial  Notes,  handsomely  niiated  in  5  vols,  post  8vo,  fine  Portrait 
(pub.  at  21.  I2t.  6<2.),  cloth,  IL  Is.  1848 

STERNE'S*' WORKS,  complete  to  1  vol.  8vo,  Portrait  and  vignette  (pub.  at  18«.),  cloth.  10s.  6tf. 

ST.  PIERRE'S  WORKS,  including  the  '<  Studies  of  Nature,"  *«Paul  and  Vlrgtola."  and  the 
"Indian  Cottage,"  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rxv.  E.  Clabkb. 
complete  in  3  thick  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait  and  Frontispieces  (pub.  at  16«.).  cloth,  7«.        1846 

SWIFTS  WORKS.  Edited  by  Roscob.  Complete  to  2  vols.  Medium  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at 
».  13a.),  cloth  giI^  1/.  4«.  1848 

'*  Whoever  to  the  three  kingdoms  has  any  books  at  all.  has  Swift."— Zoret  Chetter/eUL 

TAYLOR'S  (W.  B.  S.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN,  numerous 
Wood  Engravtogs  of  ite  Bulldmgs  and  Academic  Costumes  (pub.  at  1/.),  cloth,  7a.  6d.         1848 

THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  the  lo  parte  to  l  thick  vol. 
royal  8vo,  handsomely  prtoted,  eloth  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  it.),  10s. 

-— —  the  same,  the  parte  separately,  each  (pub.  at  la.  6d.)  la.  6tf. 

THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE   CONSULATE  AND   kMPIRE  OF   NAPOLEON, 

the  10  parte  to  1  tiiiek  volume,  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettend  (pub.  at  1/.  Aa.j. 
10a. 

"  the  same,  the  parte  separately,  each  (pub.  at  2a.  6d.)  Is.  64. 

TUCKER'S  UGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED.  Comptoto  to  fl  vohi.  Svo  (pub.  at  U.  lOa.). 
Clotlt.  Ifia.  1842 

**'Tht  'Light  of  Nature'  Is  a  work  which,  after  much  consideration,  I  think  myself  autho- 
rized to  call  the  most  original  and  profound  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  philosophy."— Sir 
^osMt  MaekhUoA. 

TYTLER-S^ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY,  New  BdiUon,  thick  12mo  (536 
closely  prtoted  pages),  steel  frontispiece  (pub.  at  it.)  cloth.  3a.  6d.  1847 

WADES  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED.  Coroprehendtag 
a  classifted  Analysis  of  Events  and  Occurrences  to  Church  and  Stare,  and  of  the  Constitutional, 
Political,  Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Progress  of  the  United  Ktogdom,  from  the  first 
Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  very  copious  Index  ana 
Supplement.     New  Edition.    1  large  and  remarkably  thick  vol.  royal  tvo  (1200  pages). 


CATAXXXSITS  OF  NSW  BOOKS 


WATERSTQN'S  CYCLOPADIA  OF  COMMEIICE.  MEItCAimLB.  LHW.  FtRAHCX, 
COMMbSciaL,  OftOORAPHT  AMD  MAVIQATION.  Mw  BdMM,  iiiel«iiii«  tin  New 
Tariff  (conpleM  to  the  prewnt  tlin«) ;  the  French  Tariff,  ae  far  aa  it  coaeama  tkia  cevntiy; 
aad  a  Trcatiie  on  tfae  Princlplei,  Fractica,  and  Hbtory  of  Coouneroa,  by  J.  K.  M*Cvluo€K. 
1 VM7  tkick  eloaalr  prtataA  voL  Svo  (•••  pacM),  vttk  4  Mapa  (p«b.  at  1L4*.),  aztxa  cloth, 
Iti.  td.  1M7 

••nil  capital  voik  vID  iia  fe«id  sMtt  valnabto  awiwl  tooTwycaMamliaaiM,  and  a 
vaelU  book  to  the  ganaral  reader. 

WCBSTEII'S    ENUAIIGED    OICTIONAIIY    OF   THE     ENGLISH 

~       '  '  rtbavlMleof  tliefbrBieredlttoM.aadlaigeaddltloa[a,towliklii8 


duciory  Oiiaartatlon  on  the  cemwettoa  vfUie  laafuagaa  of  Weetera  Aala  and  Burape,  adited 
bj  Chaovcst  a.  OooDKicM.  la  ena  iliick  etefaolly  prfated  Tolwna,  MOh  etoO,  tL^t,  (The 
moet  complete  dlettoaanr  extant).  IMt 

WHITE'S  FARRIERY,  taapraeW  by  Bmbw,  fo,  vttk  pMee  e^nvad  m  Meel  (pob.  at  14e.), 

eiatfc,  r«.  aatr 

WHYTEV  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITtSH  TURF.  FBOTI  TSB  BABUBBT  VBRIOD 
TO  THB  PIIE8BNT  DAT.    t  Tola,  tvo,  Plalaa  (pnb.  at  II.  ti.),  cMh,  lit.  U«0 
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lively  record  of  flrat  Impreulona,  oooTeyinB  vividly  wiiat  «••  aeea,  Iwafdf  and  Mt,  by  an 
•cttve  aad  InquiaitlTa  trnvaller,  throuh  eone  ^  the  nuiet  ialereetinf  parte  af  Bvrope.  HIa 
ewioeity  and  love  of  antarpriae  are  BBboaadad.  The  narrallve la  taldta  a««Pi  taaat  laafoaca, 
wtlh a poat'a ponar af lUaattallon.*'    I'lBn^Miji  JBee<ewL 

WORCESTER'S   NEW   CRITtCAL   AND    PRONOUNCING    DICTIONARY    OF 
THB  ENGLISH  LANOVAOB.  to  which  la  added  WalkcT*a  Kay,  aad  a  Freaewacim  Yaca* 
hnlaiy  of  ■odcra  Oac«raphlcal  Nanea.  thick  latiperlal  tvo  <p»h.  at  U.  to.),  cMh»  Mk         U47 
*»*  The  moat  esteuiwe  aaialapie  af  watda  wvar  ptadwaad. 

WRANGCLL^  EXFEDITION   TO  SIBERIA   AND  THE   fOUUI  SEA,«iUtodb7 
LlNt.-GaLaBMM,tblekianBa,lu|BiB«p  aad  part.  (pah.  atifc),  cloth,  ti.«d.  1844 

WRIGHTS  COURT  HAND  RESTORED,  or  tha  Stodaat  aaabtad  la  raadlag  aid  charter^ 
daada,te.aiaalldla,»platca(pQb.«tU.le.),tialh,iaa.  lui 


Wbtologgsif  iSlorals,  ®ccbs{astltal  f^tstorg,  tec. 


BINGHAMS  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    New'aad  taprerwl 

Edition,  carefViUy  revlMd,  with  an  enlarged  Index,    a  vole.  impL  Svo,  cloth,  U.  lie.  Cd.       law 

**  Blagfaam  >■  a  witter  who  doaa  equal  honoor  to  the  Bnglleh  deisy  and  to  ttie  Ba^Uih 

aatioa,  and  whoee  learaiaff  is  mily  to  be  equalled  %y  hie  modaratien  aad  inpaitfallty."— 

BUNYANS  PtUQRtM'S  PROGRESS.  Anita  complete,  with  a  Ltfb  and  Notaa,  hrthe  Iter 
T.  Scott.  Fcap.  12ibo,  with  U  fine  fiiU-eized  Woodeuta  by  HAarxT,  coBtaUaf  all  ia 
8onthey*a  edltioa ;  alao  a  line  Frontlipleee  and  Ylffnatta,  doth,  S«.  6d.  U44 

CALMETS  DICTtONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  WITH  THE  BIBUCAL  .FRM3 
MENTS,  by  the  late  CnAKLaa  Tatiok.  5  vol*.  4to,  Illuatntad  by  tot  Copper-plate  En- 
cravlnvs.  BIrhth  greatly  aalaaiad  Bdlttoa,  baautlfUly  priated  aa  ftae  wwve  paper  (pah.  at 
hk  lot. ),  glh  ehrtbril.  I4t.  «d. 


"  Mr.  Taylor'e  improved  edition  of  Catmet**  DIefloaarT  li  indispeniablj  neceeiarir  to 
_  bllcal  Student.  The  adtfUone  made  tinder  the  tltie  af  '  nanente*  are  extracted  tn 
moit  rare  and  authentic  Yoyagei  and  Travels  into  Judea  and  other  Oriental  countries 


comprehend  an  asaemhlaga  of  curloas  and  Ulastratlve  dcecriptloaa,  cxplaaaMity  of 
incideata,  cnatoms,  and  maanofa,  which  could  not  poeeibly  be  anlataed  by  any  «l 
The  numerous  engravings  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  customs."— fforae. 

CALMETS  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  ahildgad,  1  laifa  voL  Imparial  tvo, 
WoodcuU  and  Maps  (pub.  at  U.  4s. ),  cloth.  Us.  1147 

GARY'S  TESTIMONIES  OFTHE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTU- 
EIES,  TO  THE  CONSTfTUTION  AND  DOCTBtNBS  OF  THB  CmTBCH  OF 
ENOLAND,  aa  aat  Ibrth  la  the  XXXIX  Articles,  tvo  (pah.  at  Us.),  cloth,  7«.  Sd. 

Ojf^hMl,  fUdeyt. 
«'  This  worlc  may  be  claased  wltii  thoaa  of  Peareen  aad  Bishop  BoUj  aad  suchaalaaalfloa- 
•ioa  is  ao  meaa  heawar."— Oaffct  t/Bm^lami  Q»mrUHif, 

CHARNOCICS  DISCOURSES  UPON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES 
OF  OOD.  Completa  ia  1  thick  eleaely  prialed  val.  tea,  wM  Paittsit  (pub.  at  llsk), 
cloth,  6i.4d.  wa 

*•  Perspiealty  and  depdi,  metaphysical  sublimity  and  evangetical  slmpncRy,  Immeaaeteara- 
lag  but  irrefragable  reaaonfaiir,  conspire  to  render  this  performance  one  of  the  moet  inestimidkla 
prodnctioBs  that  ever  did  honour  to  the  sanctifled  Judgment  and  genius  of  a  human  heliff."— • 


PUBLI81USD  OR  SOLD  BT  B.  G.  SOHX.  2S 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  Coolidnfaw  ft*  toVktm^  MiMawA  T^m^Im,  yrim  PrdbtonF 
Mtmolra  by  the  R^.  J.8.  Mbmb«,  L.L.1).  vis:— Watoea's  Apolagy  for  Chifatteiiltyi  WatMB^s 
Apology  for  the  Bible:  Faley's  BvUencea  of  Cbrietiaal^;  Paley's  Hora  PaalinK;  JenyB'i 
Internal  BTldence  of  the  Chrtettan  Religion:  Leiile*B  tnrtfa  of  Chriattanlty  DeMoaatiated ; 
Lcelie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Daiata;  Laalla's  Short  and  Saay  Method  arith  the 
Jevs;  Chandler*!  Plain  Reasonaftnr  belnf  a  Christian:  Lyttletoa  on  tho  Convenlon  of  St. 
Paal;  Campbell'i  DitserUUonon  Mfeachw;  Sherlock'e  Trial  of  the  WkMaeea,  with  Samuel; 
ITaaAaathf  Maaunreettoa.    In  1  voL loyal tvo  (pub. all«i.)» cMh,  lOi.  1845 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY.  ConsUtInt  of  the  followiaf  BxpotMona  and  Treathaa,  Edited  by 
Mbmss,  tIz:— Maaee'a  Dlacoorees  and  BtescrUtlonaonthe  Sciiptncal  Soctriaeaof  AtoaaoMnt 
and  Sacrlflet ;  Wltheiapo«a*a  Pvactteal  Tveatie*  q»  Retanaratloii ;  Boalan'e  Grook  In  the  Lot ; 
G«lld*a  Moaca  Unveiled;  Oulld'e  Harmony  of  aU  the  Propheta:  Leea's  Authenticity,  Un. 
eernwtad  Preaarvatian.  aoil  Credlbili^  of  tho  New  Taeteatenl;  Btuart'a  Lettara  on  the 
SfTtehyafChrtit.    Inl  toi.  rayal  svo  (pub.  at  lit.),  eloth,  to.  U44 

CRUQEN'S  CONOpRDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,  twriied 
and  conTenied  by  6.  H.  Uaj»at,  thick  Mmo,  beautlAillar  priatad  (pah.  at  to.),  doth,  to.  td. 

•*  An  extremely  pretty  and  vary  ehaan  edHlea.  It  oontains  aO  that  It  aaetal  la  the  original 
work,  OBilttlna  only  prapoaitlone,  eon^unctloaa,  fte.  which  can  nerat  be  auula  avaBahIa  te 
pnrpoeea  of  rcJhrenca.    Indeed  it  la  aU  that  the  Scripture  atndaat  oaa  4eaira."    Cwardiaa. 

FULLER'S  (REV.  ANDREW)  COMPLETE  WORKS;  with  a  Kemolr  ofhla  LUk,byhli 
Sob,  1  large  vol.  faoq^rial  »to.  New  Edition,  Portrait  (jiub.  at  U.  Ito.),  eloth»  U.S$,  IMS 

QREQORrS  (DR.  OLINTHUS)  LETTERS  ON  THE  EVIDENCES,  DOCTRINES^ 
AND  DUTIES  OP  THE  CMBISTIAN  REUOION,  addretaad  «a  a  Prleaa.  Eolith  EdHfon; 
wl0i  axaay  Addltiona  and  CorrectioBa.  Complete  in  1  thick  well  •printed  voL  fcap.  8to  (pnb. 
at  7t.  8tL)t  cloth,  to.  MM 

•*  We  earaeatly  receamMnd  thie  work  ta  the  atteathra  pamaal  of  aB  cnMaatad  aalnda.  We 
ara  acquainted  with  no  book  In  the  circle  of  English  Lheratore  which  is  equally  calculated  to 
glreyoung  Mraona  juat  vlewe  of  the  cridaaea^  tha  natara)  aad  the  Ir-rmiiMTt  of  ravaalid 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCa  tro,  Naw  Sdlttoa  (p«b. 
aAlto.),a]iilh,to.  1S46 

HALL'S  (BISHOP)  ENTIRE  WORKS,  with  an  account  of  hia  Life  and  Sufferinn.  New 
Edition,  with  coaalderable  Additions,  a  Translation  of  all  the  Latin  ^lecee,  and  a  Gloseavy, 
Indicea,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Pbcsb  Haix,  U  vols.  Svo,  Partiait  (pub.  at  71,  tow),  etoOk,  U. 

HALL'S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  a  Veaiolr  of  Us  Lift,  by 
Dr.  Olwthus  OiUEOo^T,snd  Obaervations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  Johh  Fostbb. 
Author  of  Essays  o«i  Popular  Ignorance,.  Uc  6  vols.  Svo,  handsomely  prsitM,  with  beaatUu 
Portrait  (pub.  at  SI.  itoi),  eloth,  contcnU  lettered,  U.  Ito.  id. 

The  same,  printed  In  a  smaller  siae.  6  vols.  feap.  tovw,  II.  Is.  cloth,  lettared. 

*«  WbocTerwbhea  ta  see  the  BagUsh  laagosge  la  t^s  perfbctlon  must  read  tile  wMagf  of  tiiat 
great  Dhrlne,  Robert  Hall.  He  combines  the  beauties  of  JoRHaoN,  Aodzsov,  and  Bvbkb, 
without  their  imperfections."— DmaoM  St«wart» 

**  I  cannot  do  letter  than  rete  the  academic  veader  to  the  bnowrtal  woika  of  Robert  Kail. 
Tor  mraal  grandeur,  ftr  Chrietlaa  truth,  and  Co*  sublimity,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  have 
their  watch  la  the  sacred  esaton  of  ear  age  or  eountry.**— ^pq^«Mor  Sedgwick. 

**The  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  be  placed  by-posterity  amons  the  best  writers  of  tha  afe,  as 
well  as  tbemoat  rigorous  defeaders  of  religious  truth,  and  the  brigfateil  eaaiuiplaa  of  Chnstiaa 


charity.**^^/.  ATaetiatosA. 

HENRTS  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  by  Bicxuanco.  Ib 
6  Tola.  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  st  M.  to.),  cloth,  SI.  ISiw  toL  UM 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS,  by  hb  Friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Jowbs,  Edited,  with 
a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  Jambb  Shbbicav  (Row-ulko  Hill's  Sueeesaor  as  Mwrtar  of  Surrey 
Oapel).    Saaead  Editiga,  caroftally  rerlaad,  thick  poat  tro,  ftaa  Staal  Portrait  (puh.  at  10<. ) 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS^  ^^  «  noniate  of  tha  Aathar,  In  i  llilek  voL 

Boyal  MO  (pah.  at  ito.),  cloth,  ito.   The  same,  with  a  vaty  axtaaalva  fMMal  ladaz  of  Ttxts 

and  Sul^eeta,  i  vols,  royal  8to  (pub.  at  U.  to.),  eloth,  Ito.  1841 

M  Bishop  Hopkins's  works  form  of  themsalvea  a  sonad  bo4y  of  dMakr.  Ha  la  daar,  vdM 

■lan^  aad  p«raaatve.»*>-JUer«lvM. 

HOWE'S  WORKS,  with  Ufa,  by  Caxamt,  1  laifa  toL  faaparial  tvo,  Portntt  (pah.  at  U.  Us.), 

cloth,  II.  Ito.  USt 

**  I  have  learned  hx  mora  from  John  How*  than  flrom  svy  athar  snthoa  I  aval  i«a4.   Aera 

laaaastoiitohlBgaBMaifloaBeataihlaaaBcaatloMi   Jia  waa  aaquastloBaMy  t^ 


HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  UFE  AND  TIMES.    ByaMembarofthat 

of  Shirley  and  Haa^tga.    Sixth  Thousand,  with  a  copious  Index,    fl  large  vola.  tvo,  Partralto 
af  the  CoBBtaaa,  Whiuflald,  and  Wesley  f  pah.  at  II.  to. ),  aloth,  Ito^  1844 

HUNTINGDON'S  (REV.  W.)  WORKS,  Edited  by  hU  Son,  <  Tola.  8vo,  Portraita  asd  Plataa 
(pah.  at  SL  Its.  «<(. ),  cloth,  31.  to. 

LSIOHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS;  ta  «Ueh  U  piwAxad  a  Ub  aftha 

▲athat,  bgr  tha  Rev.  N.  T.  PaAiiaaw.    New  EdMoa,  %  thick  Tela.  Sto,  Portrait  (piik  fll  U.  4s.) 
tra  phg,  Itow   Tha  oaly  csMpleta  SdWoa.  INS 
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LEIQHTON'S  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER;  with  LIA,  by  Pbauoit,  complete  In  i 
thick  hMdMincly  printed  vol.  tvo,  PoitnU  (pnb.  at  Uh ),  eloth,  Bt.  1849 

LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SAINTS.  By  th«  Rxt.  J.  H.  Nxwxait  ud  othen,  14  toU. 
Umo  (pub.  at  2L  8«.)t  Mwed  in  ornuncBtad  eorcn,  lA  U.  1844-« 

M'CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  with  mnstrattonB  of  the  HUtonr  oTthe  Refonnatioit  in 
Scotland.  New  Editioo  with  numeroua  Additions,  and  a  Menuilr,  lie.  by  Axdrkw  C&ichton. 
reap.  Sto  (pub.  at  to. ) ,  cloth,  Si.  M.  iMr 

MAGEE'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS,  comprlsinff  Eriaeeamt  tsd  DlaaeitatloBa  on  the 
Scriptaral  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  SacrUce:  Sermons,  and  Visitation  Charges.  With  a 
Memoir  of  his  Ufe,  by  the  Rev.  A.  U.  Krvitt,  D.D.    2  voU.  tro  (pub.  at  II.  6«. ),  cloth,  1S«. 

1842 

"DiseoTers  such  deep  researrh,  yields  so  much  Taloable  Information,  and  affords  so  many 
helps  to  the  reftitatlon  of  error,  as  to  constitute  the  most  Tsluable  treasure  of  biblical  learning, 
of  which  a  Christian  scholar  can  be  possessed."— CAritfMn  Obtrver, 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE,  by  the  Rer.  Hsvar  Thoviov,  post  Sro,  printed  unlformlj 
with  her  works.  Portrait,  and  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  12m.),  extra  cloth,  6«.  Cadetl,  nag 
**  This  may  be  called  the  ofllclal  edition  of  Hannah  More's  Life.  It  brings  so  much  new  an  I 
interesting  matter  into  the  field  resuecting  her,  tliat  It  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
public.  Among  the  rest,  the  particulars  of  most  of  her  publications  will  reward  the  curiosity 
of  literary  readers."— I4<crary  GaxeUe. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER,  fcap.svo.  Portrait  (pub.  at  6«.),  doth,  4«. 

CmteU^  1843 

MORE'S   (HANNAH)    STORIES   FOR    THE    MIDDLE    RANKS  OF  SOCIETY, 

and  Tales  for  the  Common  People,  2  vols,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  14f.),  cloth,  9«.  CoOetf,  1830 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  POETICAL  WORKS,  post  sto  (pub.  at  8s.),  cloth.  s«.6d. 

CadeU,  1829 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  MORAL  SKETCHES  OF  PREVAILING  OPINIONS  AND 

MANNERS,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  with  Reflections  on  Prayer,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  g«.), 

cloth,  4«.  Cadell,  1830 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL 
WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  10«.  6d.),  cloth,  U.  Cadell,  1837 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  CHRISTIAN  MORALS.    Post 8vo  (pub.  at  io«.  M.),  cloth,  s». 

Cadell^  1836 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY;  Or,  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Life,  32mo,  Portrait,  cloth,  2«.  dd.  1850 

The  only  complete  small  edition.  It  was  revised  Just  before  her  death,  and  contains  much 
Improvement,  which  is  copyri^t. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS,  chiefly  intended  fbr  Toung  People,  to  which  U 
added  ** Sensibility,"  an  Epistle,  32mo  (pub.  mtu.6d.),  gilt  cloth,  gitt  edges,  2«.  1850 

This  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contains  some  copyright  editions,  which  are  not  in  any 
other. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS;  with  BaUads,  Tales, Hymns, 
and  Epitaphs,  32mo  (pub.  at  2«.  (kf.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  U.  6d.  1859 

NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Bost,  br 
M.  A.  Wtatt,  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  3*.  6d,  184J 

PALSY'S  WORKS,  in  l  vol.  consisting  of  his  Natural  Tlieology,Moiml  and  Political  Philosophy, 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Hom  Paulinn,  Clergyman's  Companion  In  Visiting  tlie  Sick,  ftc. 
8vo,  handsomely  printed  in  double  columns  ( pub.  at  loa.  6d. ) ,  cloth,  St.  1 849 

PALEY'S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  Ret.  D.  S. 
Waxlakd,  5  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  K.  15». ),  cloth,  18«.  1837 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION,  and  Adam's  Prirato  Thoughta  on  Religion, 
edited  by  the  Rkv.  L.  Bicksrststu,  fcap.  8vo  (pub.  at  5«.),  cloth,  S«.  6d.  1847 

PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE.  Or,  a  Cyclopacdta  of  Illustrations, 
Graphic,  HUtorical,  and  Descrintlveof  the  S«tred  Writing,  by  SfSSrcTto  ie  IiSTuS; 
Customs.  Rites.  TradlUons,  AndquMes,  and  Literature  of  tastem  Nations,  2  voU.  4to  (upl 

^"t*  I^/ }^^y  **'*?^'*  ,^?i'*?."  P*^*  *°  ''^  'yP*)*  ^^^^  upward*  of  1000  lUusirative  Woodcuts 
(pub.  21. 10«.),  extra  cloth.  It.  ft«.  Ig^ 

SeOTTS  (REV.  THOMAS)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  with  the  Author's 
last  Corrections  and  Improvemente,  and  84  beautiftU  Weodcut  Illustrations  and  Mansr  3  vols 
imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  4*.  4s.),  cloth,  W.  16».  AnwwauoD.  ana  maps,    a  rou^ 

SIMEON'S  WORKS,  Including  his  Skeletons  of  Sermons  and  Horm  RomUetlec.  or  DtocouTMs 
digested  into  one  continued  Series,  and  forming  a  Commentary  upon  eve^  Book  of  theoS 
and  New  Testament;  to  which  are  annexed  an  improved  odlUon  of  Claude's  Essay  on  the 
Composition  of  a  Sermon,  and  very  comprehenslTe  Indexes,  edited  by  the  Rev.  THOilAa 
Haxtwiu  Hokm,  21  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  ML,  10*.),  cloth,  Jt.  fi  '  4«o»a. 
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1%4foUowittg  miniature  editiom  </  Sfmeom'epmntlar  vnrk*  tart  umtfornUy  frimUd  m  Umm,  mcl 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  ARMOUR,  M. 
THE  EXCELLENCY  OP  THE  LITURGY,  W. 
THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  9<f. 
•      HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD:   TWELVE  SERMONS,  M. 
APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  W. 
DISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  U.  6d. 

** The  works  of  Slme( 
Hew  Tettamsnt  n '  ' 

their  preparation  f(  jl    #    -       -  _  _      _  _ 

uanj  recommended  ai  a  Biblical  Commentary,  veil  adapted  te  be  r 

SMYTH'S  (REV.  DR.)  EXPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS  PASSAGES  OF  HOLY 
SCRIPTURE,  adapted  to  the  Uae  of  Familiea,  for  •wmr  Day  tbnnu^out  the  Year,  3  vols.  8to 
(pub.  at  It.  11«.  6d.  f,  cloth,  9«.  1842 

SOUTH'S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS:  to  which  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  the 
Sennons,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  «u>d  General  Index*  t  vols,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  U.  U.), 
cloth,  18«.  1844 

STEBBING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
1530,  to  the  present  Century,  3  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  U.  ISa.),  cloth,  12*.  1839 

STURM'S  MORNING  COMMUNING  WITH  GOD,  OR  DEVOTIONAL 
MEDITATIONS  FOR  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR,  translated  f^om  the  German.  New 
Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth,  &».  1847 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  an  Esaay,  Biographical  and  Critical, 
S  large  vols,  imperial  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  Si.  lit.),  cloth,  31. 3*.  1SS6 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC  OF  ONGAR)  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM. 
Tenth  Edition,  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  5«.  1845 

'*  It  is  refreshing  to  us  to  meet  with  a  work  bearing,  as  this  unquestionably  does,  the  impress 
cf  bold,  powerftil,  and  original  thought.  Its  moat  strikingly  original  views,  however,  never 
<ransgrss8  the  bounds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness;  and  yet  it  discusses  topics  constituting  the  very  root  and  basis  of  those  fiirious  polemica 
which  have  shaken  repeatedly  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  yioTld."—Atketueum, 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM.  Third  EdiUon,  careftiUy  revised.  Fcap,  8vo,  cloth,  te. 

1848 
"  It  is  the  reader's  fitnlt  if  he  does  not  rise  from  Vie  perusal  of  such  a  volume  as  the  present 
a  wiser  and  a  better  man."— £c^c<tc  Review. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING.    Seventh  Edition.   Fcap.  svo.  cloth,  5«. 

1844 
" '  Saturday  Evening,'  and  *  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'  are  two  noble  productions."— 
Blackwood' t  liagagiiu. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT,  or  concise  Explanations,  alphabet!, 
cally  arranged,  of  the  principal  Terms  employed  in  the  usual  Branches  of  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy.   Ninth  Edition.    12mo,  cloth,  4«.  1849 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  ANCIENT  CHRISTIANITY,  AND  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  THE 
OXFORD  "TRACTS  FOR  THE  TIMES."  Fourth  Edition,  with  a  Supplement  and 
Indexes.    2  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1^  4«.),  cloth,  18*.  1844 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  LECTURES  ON  SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY,  svo  (pub.  at 
4«.  6d.),  cloth,  3«.  1841 

TOMLINE'S  (BISHOP)  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  Fourteenth 
Edition,  with  addiUonal  Notes  and  Summarj',  by  Stbbbiitg.  2  vols.  Svo,  cloth,  lettered  (pub. 
at  li.  l«.),  10«.  M. 

TOMLINE'S  (BISHOP)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 
OK  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews;  an  Account  ol 
the  Jewish  Sects;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Nineteenth  Edition,  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper.  12mo,  (pub.  at  bt.  6((.), 
cloth,  it.  M.  1846 

'*  Well  adapted  as  a  manual  for  students  in  divinity,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the 
most  experienced  divine."— J/ar«A'«  Leeturet. 

WADDINGTON'S  (DEAN  OF  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  THE  REFORMATION.  S  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  1^.  10s.); 
cloth  boards,  1/.  l«. 

WADDINGTON^S^ (DEAN _OF^  DURHAM)  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
DURING  THE  REFORMATION.    3  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  11. 11«.  6d.),  cloth  boards,  1S«.     1841 

WILBERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  With  a  comprehensive 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Pmcb,  ISmo.  printed  in  a  large  handsome  type  (pub.  at 
6#.»  gilt  cloth,  2«.  6d.  184* 

WILLMOTTS  (R.  A.)  PICTURES  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  Fcap.  Svo  (puh.ats..). 
cloth,  24.  M.  Uatekard,  1841 


K  cATAuoajm  ov  «bw  books 

Jpotefgn  %ansttases  an&  Iftecaitttct; 

IMCLVBtm 

CLASSICS    AND    TEANSLATIOVS.    CULSIUGAL    CEITIGZSII,    MCnOIf. 
▲RIBS,  GRAMMARS,  COLLBOB  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


ATLASCS.-WILKINSQN'S  CtMAICAL  AND  SCRIFTVIllALATtAS,  villi  Hbto- 
xkalMid ChrMMta«kidTU)l«, lmp«lid  4to,  NMr,|u4  iMfiMad  Mte,  Mmaps  coloured 
(iml».atll.«.),ktfrbMWdaMneM,lt.ll«.««.  ^^         M«a 

WILKINSON'S  GENERAL  ATLAS.  New  •>«  lMpt««««  B4tliom  «M  aU  tte  B^ttwds 
luOTtMU  PopalailM  MMnUaff  to  tW  lait  Oommi,  iWflMMataif  Sotan^  ftc.  tafarfkl  4to, 
4CMaiM,eolou«d(piib.otU.16k),lialfboa]idiBoraooo,ll.ta.  IMS 

AINSWORTHS  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  ^  Dr.  JASOBMur.  m  MluMd  BdMM,  c 
taw  all  tlie  wor*  oftko  OmtIo  DIolioMcy.    nick  tvo,  MOtif  boud  (p«C.  at  14t.),  tk 

BiMlMorPtelMEte, 

A^To.  Mtinum;  Bor- 

Uiltodl,  vltli  copkHis 

ijiAleoo  and  Notaa,  bv  tbo  &•▼.  Auuujroxa  Dxca.   »  voia.  tn;  a  liaaiiilftiHi'  priaM  SdMoa 

(pttb.atll.tak),«lotk,U.I«.  nis-tt 

BIBUA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITiONE  VANDER  HOOQHT.  BMMfMTfl  1.  D.  Auji. 
UAxji,  Veiy  tUck  tvo,  haiidM>meIj  priatad  (poh.  at  U.  tfc),  cloth,  lOt.  td,   imi.  Awmih  ItW 

BIOGRAPHIE  UNIVER8ELLE,  Anetaano  et  Modaraa.  Veoralla  Bdltkm,  nttto,  conlgfa  at 
aoimantea  par  um  Soctttt  da  Qaai  da  Lattraa  at  da  Savaata,  »  vola.  fanaaiial  •«•  (pilatad  la 
a  eoatpraaaad  Baanar  la  Ambla  aolvnuu,  b«t  Tary  claar  tjrpal,  aavad  {pSb,  at  W.  Mfc  ),«.»■. 

BOURNrs  (VINCENT)  POETICAL  WORKS^  Lattaairi  Xi«|iah,]lM(piik.«fta«.<d.), 

—-— —  thaaaaw^tecopapar,aBaIagaatv«IUBa,iaM(f«h.oli«.),ciMh,lt.M.       lts« 

CICERO'S  UFE,  FAMIUAR  LETTERS*  AND  LETTERS  TO  ATHCUS^ 
hj  MiDDLKTov,  MBx.*tocB,  aod  HBauuBan,  eoipiata  ta  aM  tUak  toL  tMralSvo^  poitnit, 
(pab.  at  li.  4i.),  cloth,  lHu  IMS 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LAT1NORUM.  Bdidtt a. S. Wixua.  GaapMa fail vaqr thick 
vol.  royal  Svo  (pab.  at  Si.  St.),  cloth,  I8t. 

This  coatprebanaiTa  roliuaa  contaiaa  •  Sbcary  of  Ika  poattabl  LMb  eUaaka,  oarraetlj 
printed  from  the  beat  texts,  vis:— • 
Catallua,  ▼brgO,  Laeao,  Salpieia,  Calpnndaa  BIcaliu, 

Tilmllua,  OtA,  Fenius,  SUflnT^  •" 

PropertiuB,  Horace,  Jovenal  Stlitts  itaUe«B, 

Lucratios,  PMidraa,  Martial,  Yalaciaa  Flaocva, 

DAMMII  LEXICON  GR/ECUM,  HOMERICUM  ET  PtNOARICUM.   CamDMrcAir, 

royal  4to,  New  Edition,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  U,  St.),  cloth,  U.  It.  isii 

**  An  oKcellent  work ;  the  aderito  of  whleh  have  bean  ttalraieally  ackaovri^dgad  hf  Utarair 
ebara6tcca.»-4>n  DibAu 

DEMOSTHENES^  translated  by  LsLixm  the  twa  vola.  Svoy  aoanpleta  tat  I  f«L  Itao,  head- 
aomely  printed  in  doable  ccriuiaaa,  tai  pearl  type,  portrait  (pub.  at  St.),  cloth.  Is. 

DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENGUSH  LEXICON,  enlarsad;  with  azanplaa,  MafaHy 
tnuislated,  selected  from  the  clasrie*!  authors.  Feorth  edition,  coasidenbly  enlazied,  care- 
^^laTised,  and  maSariaUy  fanproTed  thraoghout;  thick  Sro  (irss  pataa)  (pnb.  at  a<.  St.), 

OAEUC-ENGUSH  AND  ENQLISH-GAEUC  DICTIONARY,  with  ■xamalaa,  Phrases, 


and  Btymolosical  Remarks,  by  two  Memben  of  the  Highland  Society.  Complete  hi  1  thick 
▼ol.  Svo.  Now  Bdftloa,  coataiaiac  aiaay  jran  wovda  than  the  «ta  Sdltioa  (pab. at U.  K.), 
elo«b,tOtk<d.  ISiS 

QRAGLIA'S  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-ITALIAN  DICTIONARY,  with  a 
compendiova  Italian  Qrammar  and  Sapplamentary  Dlctfananr  of  Naval  Taraia.  ISmo,  roan 
(pub.at8t.),4t.6d.  ^1848 

HERMANN'S   MANUAL  OF  THE   POLITICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECE, 

Historically  conaiteKd,  transiatad  from  the  Gtermaa,  Svo  (pab.  atlSt.),  cloth,  lOt.  M. 

Ocrorrf,  TbOoye,  183« 
*'Hermann'a  Manual  of  Oraek  Antiqnitiea  is  moat  important."— I^trJMaiTt  iritf.  o^  Gr«ec«, 
voLLp.M& 

HERODOTUS,  CARY3  (REV.  HJ  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO 
HERODOTUS,  adapted  to  the  Text  of  Oaiaford  and  Bachr,  and  aU  other  Bditfona,  Svo,  elvth 
(pub.  at  1st.),  St. 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  Miniature  Edition,  containing  a faUAe«»:uKt 
of  all  the  Proper  Names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Autfaon,  and  muc^i  useful  inftinnatioa  rek^  4«et- 
Ing  the  uses  and  habia  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  New  and  complete  Edition,  elegantly 
printed  in  pearl  type,  bk  1  very  thick  toU  ISmo  (pab.  at  7«.  6d. ),  cloth,  4f .  6d.  IStf 
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LEE'S  HEBREW  GRAMMAR,  eonpiled  ftom  ^  b«st  AatteiMM.  ud  wteelpidUr  9nn 
Oriental  Souic«a,  deaivned  for  the  um  of  Studento  In  the  UnivcnitlM.  K«w  Kdition,  cnftcfaed 
■vtth  mueh  ortginil  mattsr.    Sixth  Tkoutaad,  tvo  (pub.  at  Ut. ),  cloth,  to    Lmd,  Ihuwan,  1840 

LEE'S  HEBREW,  (»4ALDEE,  AND  CNeUSH  LEXICON.  Coamfivd  fro«  the  best 
AuthoarltiM,  OrlcataJ  and  Buropaaa,  J«irish  and  ChrUtfaa,  taclndlng  BvxTowr,  Taylor, 
PiJUiWsaT.  and  Obsbkivs;  eontolning  all  ttia  WonU,  with  thetr  InfleetleDt,  Idiomatic 
VaacMb  fee.  R^ondlB  the  Habrew  and  Chaldee  Text  of  the  Old  TettUBent;  wHh  numeroua 
eorrectiona  of  former  Lexicographer*  aad  Commentatora,  fbllowed  bj  an  Bngllih  Index,  In  1 
thick  Tol.  Svo.   Third  Tbouaand  (pabb  at  U.  5*. ) ,  cloth,  lAt.  '     ' 


LEVERETTS  LATIN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGUSH-LATIN  LEXICON,  eompBod  from 
Vaccioiatx  and  Schbluul.   Tbisk  royal  Svo  (pub.  «t  II.  lit.  fld.),  doth,  II,  to  1847 

UVtl     HISTORIA,     EX     RECENSION  E     DRAKENBORCHII     ET     KREYSSIG; 

£t  Annotationes  Chbtibbji,  Stkqthii,  Rupbbxi,  ct  aliorura :  AnimadveraiBnoaNiBBUHBU, 
Wacbsxothii,  et  euaa  addlcUt  Travbbs  Twias,  J.  C.  B.  Coll.  Univ.  OxoB.  Sodua  et  Tutor. 
Cum  Indioe  ampliaafaBo,  4  vols.  8to  (pub.  at  U.  Ito),  cloth,  U.  to  Oj^fordf  1841 

This  is  the  beat  and  moat  uiefal  edition  of  lAfj  •y»x  pnbliahed  In  octaro,  and  It  ii  preferred 
in  aU  ear  usivacaitiea  and  elaaakal  aehoola. 

Lnnr.  Edited  by  PKBirDXTn.i.B.  Livii  Rlstoriv  Ubri  qolnqpa  piioiM»  wUk  Xafltah  Notes, 
by  PBBVD«yua.x.    Hew  EdlUoB,  12bio,  aeatlj  bound  in  mbb,  to  18tf 

-  the  same,  Booka  I  to  III,  separataly,  eloth,  to  WL 

-the  same,  Book*  IV  andY,  etoth,  to  M^ 

NEWMAN'S  PtUCTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC ;  or,  the  Piteclplea  and  Bnlea  of 
Stiyla,  with  Xxamples.    Sixth  Bdilton,  ISue  (pub.  at  to  84.),  eioth,  to  1846 

NIEBUHR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  epitomiaod  (fbr  the  use  of  coUegea  and  aehoola),  with 
Chronological  Tablea  and  Appendix,  by  TkAVBM  Twxsa,  B.C JX  eoaijM***  te  9  Tola,  bound  in 

I.  avo  (pub.  at  IZ.  U. ),  cloth,  Ito  8ri.  OUg^brti;  Taiboy,  1837 
<*Thli  edition  by  Mr.  Twias  is  a  veiy  Taluable  addition  to  elaaaleal  learning,  clearly  and  ably 

embodying  all  the  lateat  efiNrta  «f  the  laboiloaa  Niabohr.*'— Zi<cnvy  fioMtte. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the 
earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time;  la  which  all  the  great  Bvento,  Civil,  Retlgioos,  Scientific, 
and  Literary,  of  the  various  Natioo*  of  the  World  are  placed,  at  one  view,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Header  in  a  Series  of  parUlel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilized  World 
at  any  epoch,  and  at  tiie  same  thne  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  OeNealoglcal 
Tables  of  all  the  principal  Dynasties.    Complete  in  8  Sections;    viz:—!.  Ancient  Histonr. 

II.  Middle  Ages.  III.  Modem  Histoiy.  With  a  moat  completa  Index  to  tte  entiie  work, 
foUo  (i^iih.  ai  U,  M*.),  half  bodhd  moioooo,  1^  to 

The  above  ia  alao  sold  separately,  as  follows  :— 

THB  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  HISTOEY,  8  parta  In  1,  foUo  (pub.  at  U.  to  6«l.), 

aewed,lto 
MODEBN  HISTORY,  foUo  (pub.  at  lt».),  aewed,  to 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  by  the  Labshobvxb.   Complete  in  1  tUok  toL  S««  (pah.  at  Ito), 

ctoth,  7t.  6ik 

RAMSHORN^  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES,  fbr  the  Use  of  Schoola  aad 

Private  Stadenta.  Tranalatod  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Lixbbb.  Post  8vo  (i»ub«  at  7«.)»  cloth,  to  6d. 

1841 

RtTTERS  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY,  tranalBtad  from  the  Oen»n,hy 
A.  J.  W.  MoRBisoM,  BJk,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  4  vola.  Svo,  now  completed,  with  a 
General  Index,  cloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  to),  U.  to  Ojtfard,  1846 

The  Fourth  Volume  may  be  bad  separately.    Cloth,  16t 

**An  Important  work:  it  mar  be  aaid  to  have  superseded  all  the  prevtona  histories  of  pfailo- 
aophy,  ana  to  have  become  the  standard  work  on  the  sul^ect.  Mr.  Johnson  is  also  exempt 
from  the  usual  fliulta  of  tranalators."— <huviter<y  Itevitw, 

SCHOMANN'S    HISTORY    OF    THE    ASSEMBLIES    OF    THE    ATHENIAN& 

translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  complete  Index,  Svo  (pub.  at  lo«.  M.),  cloth,  to      Comb.  1S38 
A  book  of  the  aame  school  and  character  aa  the  works  of  Mbbbbb,  Bobchk,  Schlbobx.,  ftc 

ELLENDTS  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES^  tranalatedby 
Cakt.    8VO  (pub.  at  Ito),  cloth,  6«.  6d.  Oiffbrd,  f«Uioy(,  1841 

STUARTS    HEBREW    CHRESTOMATHY.  deafnedaa  an  Introduction  to  a  Courae  of 

Hebrew  Study.    Third  Edition,  Svo  (pub.  at  14«.),  cloth,  to  OVoni,  2Vt6oj^  1834 

This  work,  which  was  designed  by  ite  learned  author  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Hebrew,  haa 

had  a  very  extenaiva  sale  in  America.    It  forms  a  desirable  adjunct  to  all  Hebrew  Grammars, 

and  Is  sufficient  to  complete  the  system  of  instruction  in  that  language. 

TACITUS,  CUM  NOTIS  BROTIERI,  CURANTE  A.  J.  VALPY.  Bditlo  nova,  earn 
AppaBdice.   4  vola.  8vo  (pub.  at  2/.  16«. ),  cloth,  u.  to 

The  most  complete  Edition. 

TACITUS,  A  NEW  AND  UTERAL  TRANSI  ATtON.  Svo  (pub.  at  ito),  eloth,  ito  6«l. 

,  Ojtfo/"'  Tomboy*,  1899. 
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TENNEMANN'8  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  tramlated  from 
tb«  Oarman.  by  the  Rev.  Akthur  Johnsok,  M^.  ProfesMr  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Univeni^ 
of  Oxford.  In  l  thick  closely  printed  vol.  svo  (pub.  at  I4».),  boards,  9«.  Ojrford^  Talboys,  1839 
*'  A  work  iriileh  marks  ont  all  the  leading  epochs  In  philosophy,  and  gives  minute  chronolo- 
gical information  conoeming  them,  with  biographical  nottees  or  the  founders  and  followers  of 
the  principal  schools,  ample  texts  of  their  works,  and  an  account  of  the  principal  editions.  lit 
a  word,  to  the  student  of  philosophy,  I  Imow  of  no  work  in  English  likely  to  prove  half  so  use- 
ftiU"— flisyiearrf,  in  ki$  Tnaulationt^  Goethe' i  Fkiut, 

TERENTIUS,  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM.  CURA  ZEUNII,  enra  Gxlss;  acced.  Index 
copiosissimus.    Complete  in  1  thick  vol.  Svo  (pub.  at  16«.),  cloth,  Ss.  1837 

TURNER'S   (DAWSON    W.)    NOTES   TO    HERODOTUS,    (to  the  Use  of  Colleg* 
StttdenU.    Svo,  doth,  ISi.  1847 

VALPY^  GREEK  TESTAMENT,  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES,  ficcompanied  by  psnllel 
passages  £rom  the  Classics.    Fifth  Edition,  S  vols.  8vo,  with  2  maps  (pub.  at  2^),  cloth,  IL  &f. 

1817 

VIRGIL.  EDWARDS'S  SCHOOL  EDITION.    VlrgilU  Aneis,  cora  EowAUDs.et  Quest!. 
ones  ViigUianB,  or  Notes  and  Cluesttons,  adapted  to  the  middle  fonns  in  Schools,  2  vols,  in  1, 
12mo,  bound  in  cloth  (pnb.  at  t$.6d.),  Z*. 
*»*  Either  the  Text  or  Cluestions  may  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  S«.  (kf.),  2t.  M. 

WILSONS  (JAMES,  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORY'S  COLLEGE) 

FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENOLISU-TRSNCH  DICTIONARY,  containing  fUU  Expla- 
nations, Definitions,  Synonyms,  Idioms.  Proverbs,  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  Rul^  of 
Pronunciation  in  each  Langusge.  Coo  piled  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Academy,  Bowvbk, 
Chambaud,  Gakkxr,  Lavbaux,  Dbs  CAUUx&n  ami  Faix,  JoHirsoK  and  Walkjek.  1 
large  closely  printed  vol.  Imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  U,  2t.),  cloth,  11,  i*.  1841 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  GR.  ET  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNII,  Accedit  Index 

iPoRsoH  and  Ei.M8I.by's  Edition),  10  vols.  12mo,  iiandsomely  printed  in  a  large  type,  done  up 
1  i  vols.  (pub.  at  41. 10«.),  cloth,  18«.  1841 

.  The  same,  large  paper,  10  vols.  CEOwn  Sro,  done  up  Id  5  Tola,  cloth,  1/.  6». 

XENOPHON'S  WHOLE  WORKS,  translated  by  Spkucav  and  others.    The  only  complete 
Edition,  1  thick  vol.  Svo,  portrait  (pub.  at  U«.),  cloth,  10k 


MobtlSy  mioxks  of  JFtttion,  'SfgSt  Ifteatiing. 


AINSWORTH'S  WINDSOR  CASTLE.  An  Historical  Romance,  Illostrated  by  Georox 
Cruikshahx  and  Toky  Jokanhot.  Medium  Svo,  fine  Portrait,  and  105  Steel  and  Wood 
Engravings,  gUt,  cloth,  St.  1843 

BREMER'S  (MISS)  HOME:  OR,  FAMILY  CARES  AND  FAMILY  JOYS,  translated  by 
Maby  Howitt.    Second  Edition,  revised,  2  vols,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  1^.  1<.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.     1843 

THE  NEIGHBOURS,     A    STORY    OF    EVERY    DAY    LIFE.      Translated    by    Mart 
HowiTX.    Third  Edition,  revised.    2  vols,  post  Svo  (pub.  at  1S«.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.  1843 

VRUIKSHANK  "AT  HOME;"  a  New  Family  Album  of  Endless  Entertainment,  censistinsr 
of  a  Series  of  Tales  and  Sketches  by  the  most  popular  Authors,  with  numerous  clever  and 
humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  by  Cruikrhank  and  Seymour.  Also,  CRUIKSHANK'S 
ODD  VOLUME,  OR  BOOK  OP  VARIETY.  Illustrated  by  Two  Odd  Fellows— Skvmook 
and  Crvixsuaxx.    Together  4  vols,  bound  in  2,  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  21.  I8t,),  cloth,  gUt,  10«.  6d. 

184d 

HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  OF  THE  MILL 
A  Fireside  Storv.  By  Wiluam  Howitt.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  46  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  (pub.  at  lot,),  cloth,  7«.  6«(.  184^ 

HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  WANDERINGS  OF  A  JOURNEYMAN  TAILOR, 
THROUGH  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST,  DURING  THE  YEARS  1824  to  1840.  Trans- 
lated by  Wiluam  Howitt.    Fcap.  Svo,  with  Portrait  (pub.  at  6f.),  cloth,  3«.  6d,  1844 

HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES.  Addressed  to  the  English,  botti 
Goers  abroad  and  SUyers  at  Home.    1  vol.  fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  it,  6d.  1844 

JANE'S  (EMMA)  ALICE  CUNNINGHAME,  or,  the  ChiiitUn as  Danghter,  Sister,  Friend, 
and  WUb.    Post  Svo  (pub.  at  $«.),  cloth,  2m.  6d.  1S46 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST-BOOK;  being  a  Collection  of  the  most  excellent  Bon  Mots,  Brilliant 
Jests,  and  Striking  Anecdotes  in  the  English  Language.  Complete  In  1  thick  and  closely  but 
elegantly  printed  vol.  fcap.  12mo,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  4(.),  cloth,  3«.  1840 

JERROLD'S  (DOUGLAS)  CAKES  AND  ALE,  A  CoUectlon  of  humorous  Tales  ami 
Sketches.  2  vols,  post  Svo  with  Plates,  by  Gborgx  Cxvikshakk  (pub.  at  1S«.),  cloth 
gllt,S*.  •     '  M-  n    ^^ 
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LAST  OF  THE  PLANTAGENETS,  an  Historical  Namtlre.  OltutndnK  tbe  Publfc  ETeiita. 
and  Domestic  and  Ecclesiaxtical  Manners  of  the  15th  and  lOtb  Canturles.  Fc  *P*  ^^o,  Thini 
Edition  (pub.  at  U.  6d.),  cloth,  U.  M.  1S3» 

LEVERS    ARTHUR    OLEARY;    HIS   WANDERINGS   AND    PONDER INGS    IN 

MANY  LAN  DS.    Edited  hy  Harrt  Lorrkqusiu    Cxuikshaxx's  New  lUnitrato  ^  Edition. 
Complete  in  1  vol.  8vo  (pub.  at  12«.),  cloth,  9i.  IM* 

LOVER'S  LEGENDS  AND  STORIES  OF  IRELAND.  Both  Series,  i  vols.  fcap.  Rto, 
Tourth  Edition,  embellished  with  Woodcuts,  by  I^rvby  (pub.  at  I5«.),  clotii,  6«.  M.  I(t47 

LOVER'S  HANDY  ANDY.  A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  Medium  Sto.  Third  Edition,  with  24 
characteristic  Illustrations  on  Steel  (pub.  at  13«.),  cloth,  7i.  6((.  1849 

LOVER'S  TREASURE  TROVE;  OR  L  S.  D.  A  Romuitle  Irish  Tale  of  the  last  Cen- 
tury. Medium  8T0.  Second  Edition,  with  26  characteristic  Illtutratloni  on  Steel  (pub.  at  14«.)» 
cloth,  9<.  I84« 

MARRYATS  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK,  illustrated  by  4<  large  and  exquisitely  beautlft»l 
Engravinfts  on  Wood,  after  the  masterly  designs  of  Clarksuv  Stawuld,  RJL  1  handsome 
vol.  royal  8to  (pub.  at  14«.),  gilt  cloth,  9«.  18&0 

MARRYATS  PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS,  Sro,  wHh  fo  most  splendid  line 
Engravings,  after  Stakviblo,  Engraved  on  Steel  by  Chaalxb  Hxath  (originally  pub.  at 
1/.  4«. ),  gUt  cloth,  10«.  M.  1849 

MILLERS   GODFREY    MALVERN,   OR   THE   LIFE   OF   AN    AUTHOR.   By  the 

Author  of  "Gideon  Olles,"  "RoysUm  Oower,"  "Day.  in  the  Woods,"  fcc.  fce.    S  vols  in  I, 
8vo,  with  24  clever  Illustrations  by  Phiz  (pub.  at  13«.),  cloth,  ta.  6d.  1843 

"This  work  has  a  tone  and  an  individuality  which  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  and  cannot 
be  read  without  pleasure.  Mr.  Miller  has  the  forms  and  colottrs  of  rustio  life  more  completely 
under  his  control  than  any  of  bis  predecessors."— i<^A«n«Mm. 

MITFORD'S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE:  complete  in  s  vols,  post  Sro,  a  Series  of  Rural  Tales 

and  Sketches.    New  Edition,  beautifiil  WoodcuU,  gilt  clotli,  lOt. 

PHANTASMAGORIA  OF  FUN,  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  Alfrkd  Cnowavixx.  2  vols, 
post  8vo,  illustrations  by  Lxbch,  Crujkshakk,  &c.  (pub.  at  I8«.),  clotli,  7«.  Cd.  184S 

PICTURES  OF  THE  FRENCH.  A  Series  of  Literary  and  Graphic  Delineations  of  French 
Character.  By  Julxs  Jakin,  Bai.zac,  Cormevin,  and  other  celebrated  French  Authors. 
1  large  vol.  royal  %y%  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  230  humorous  and  extremely  clever  Wood 

'"^-  Engravings  by  distinguished  Artists  (pub.  at  1/.  ha.),  cloth  gilt,  Kte.  1840 

This  book  is  extremely  clever,  both  in  the  letter-press  and  plates,  and  has  had  an  immense 
run  in  France,  greater  even  than  the  Pickwick  Papers  in  this  country. 

POOLE'S  COMIC  SKETCH  BOOK:  OR,  SKETCHES  AND  RECOLLECTIONS 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  PAUL  PRY.  Second  Edition,  2  vols.,  post  Svo.,  fine  portrait, 
cloth  gilt,  with  new  comic  ornaments  (pub.  at  18«.),  7«.  Cd,  1843 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE.  By  Hensrxk  Coyscisxcx.  Square  12mo,  130  Wood 
Engravings  (pub.  at  6«.),  cloth,  4f.  6ci. 

TROLLOPES  (MRS.)  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  MICHAEL  ARMSTRONG, 
THE  FACTORY  BOY,  medium  8vo,  with  24  Steel  Plates  (pub.  at  12«.),  gilt  cloth,  6«.  M.    1«40 

TROLLOPES  (MRS.)  JESSIE  PHILLIPS  A  Tale  of  the PreMnt  Day,  mediom  Svo,  port, 
and  13  Steel  Plates  (pub.  at  12<.),  cloth  gilt,  6«.  U.  1844 

UNIVERSAL  SONGSTER,  Illustrated  by  CRurxanAitK,  being  the  largest  collection  of  the 
best  Songs  in  the  English  language  (upwards  of  5,000),  3  vols.  8vo.  with  87  humorous  En- 
gravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  by  Gborgb  CRViKSHAKKf  and  8  medallion  Portniti  (pub.  at 


1/.  16«.),  cloth,  13«.  6d. 


ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS,  Illustrated  by  Figures  selected  from  the  works  of  the 
Old  Masters,  square  12mo,  with  24  spirited  Engravings  after  BBROHxai,  Rbmbrahdt,  Cuyp, 
Paul  Pottbr,  &c.  and  with  initial  letters  by  Mr.  Suaw,  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  4«.  (K),  »t. 

1850 

■  the  same,  the  plates  colonred,  gilt  cloth,  gUt  edgei  (pnb.  at  7t.  6d.)  5«. 

CRABB'S  (REV.  G.)  NEW  PANTHEON,  or  Mythology  of  all  NaUons;  especially  for  the 
Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons :  witli  Cluestions  for  Examination  on  the  Plan  of  Pimmock. 
18mo,  with  30  pleasing  lithographs  (pub.  at  3«.),  elot]l«  2*.  1847 

CROWQUILL'S  PICTORIAL  GRAMMAR.  16mo,  with  120  humorooa  Ulustrationi  (pub. 
at  5«.  J ,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2».  6d,  *  lg44 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST,  or  Country  Walks  fa  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn. 
aUif  Winter,  square  l2mo,  with  80  beautiftilly  executed  Woodcuta  (pub.  at  7«.  6ct.K  cloth  rllt 
edges,  it.  6d.  *{^i 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA  Of  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE,  eomnriaing  an  Improved  edition 
of  Chesterfield's  Advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners:  and  the  Young  Man's  own  Book;  a 
Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual  Improvement,  Md  Moral  Oepoitnent,24mQk  Frontispiece,, 
cloth,  gilt  edges,  2i.  184«' 
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EQUESTRIAN  MANUAL  FOR  LADIES,  ^  Viujoi  V«wAa».  ]tap.  tMb  ip«wds  of  » 
lMattUftalWoode«la(p«b.aft4fc),KUtel0tk,fflt«d«e*,»k«h..  MM 

GAMMER  GRETHEL'S  FAIRY  TALES  AND  POPULAR  iTORIES.  ttmaitaM  hfrnt 
th«  Omtaam  at  Gmnm  (coBUialBS  tf  Fairy  TalM),  pMt  tw»,  awMivu*  Woodevta  by  Obqksk 
CkviMsaAXK  (r«b.  at V*.  6d.),  ckHk  giU  •■  Um 

GOOD-NATURED  BEAR,  a  Story  for  ChUofmi  of  all  Agca,  kr  >•  H.  Houijk.  Sqwra  «▼<», 
platea(pnb.  atta.)cloth,9i.»orwitlitlMKiat««colMU«d,4a.  UM 

GRIMM'S  TALES  FROM  EASTERN  LANDS.  Sqaara  iSmo,  platM  (pal».ata«.),ckit]i, 
U.  U.,  or  plaua  eotourail,  4*.  6d.  IMy 

HALL'S  (CAPTAIN  BASIL)  PATCHWORK,  »  Now  Sortoo  of  Fragmoota  of  Toyana  and 
Traveli,  Socond  Bdltlom  itauH  cloth,  wlA  tte  back  vary  lieUy  and  appiopriouiy  gilt  with 
patchwork  dorkoa  (poh.  aft  Ite.),  r»»  fdL  1841 

HOLIDAY  LIBRARY,  Edited  by  Wiuiax  Haslitt.  Uniformly  prlntod  In  S  voli.  pUtea 
(pub.  at  Wtb  Id.),  cloth,  lai.  ed.,  or  Mparatoly,  «fB:~^rphaB  of  tiatorloo,  St.  td,  BoUy 
Grai«o,Sfcld.    lagaada ofEaboiahl, a»l  Fatoy Trioa, »fc &  lB4ft 


HOWrrrS  (MARY)   CHILDS    picture   and   verse   boon,  eomnonlyealiod 

**  OUo  Speckter't  Fablo  Book :"  tranalated  inte  Enellah  Vcno,  wkh  Frmftch  and  Geniuw 
Verso*  oppoalto^foraiiag  a  Trblott,  iquaio  Uno,  with  IM  laigo  Wood  Sagravlngt  (pub.  at 


HOWITTS  (WILUAM)  JACK  OF  THE  MILL.    >  ««li.  ttno  (pah.  m  Ua.K  olath  gilt,, 

OWITT-    -„    .- 

**  OUO  Speckter't  Fablo  Book :' 
Verse*  oppoalto^  forwiiag  a  Trli       ,     . 

Ito.  M.),  extra  Tnrkoy  cloth,  gilt  edges.  At.  

This  Is  one  of  the  most  elegant  Juvenile  hooka  ever  j^odaced,  and  baa  the  novelty  of  being  la 
three  langnafaa. 

LAMBS  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE,  deeinedpriBclpoIlylDrthenaoefToangFerw»a 
(written  by  Miss  and  Chaubs  LaxbJL Sixth  Edition,  embelUshed  with  SO lufe  andbenntifta 
Woodcat  Engravings,  fkvm  deelgns  by  HAnrxT,  feap.  8vo  (pub.  at  7«.  6((.),  cloth  gilt,  St.  1M3 
"  One  of  the  most  usefttl  and  agreeable  companions  to  the  understanding  of  Shaktpeare  which 
have  been  produced.  The  youthAil  reader  who  is  about  to  taste  the  cbanns  of  ovr  great  Bard, 
Is  strongly  recommended  to  prepare  hiinsell  by  fixat  reading  those  ilngnnt  tatoe."— Onarfer^ir 
JBrvieio. 

L.  E.  L.  TRAITS  AN&  TRtALS  OF  EARLY  LIFE.  AierieaofTWesaddreasodto 
Young  People.  By  L.  B.  L.  (Miss  Laxdox).  Fourth  Bdltion»  feap.  tvo,  with  a  beautifiil 
Pertnit  Sngiaved  on  Steel  (pah.  at  St.),  gflt  cloth,  Sa.  IMS 


LOUDON  S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  being  popular  Deaertotlons, 
Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  soe  Animals,  eomprebendbig  all  the  Ouadrupeds,  Birds, 
Fisbes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  &g.  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  Fottte  Education: 
lUostrated  by  upwards  of  £M  beautlAxl  Woodcute,  by  Bswicx,  Haavjix,  WuiMf  sr,  and 
others,  poet  gvo,  gilt  doth,  7«.td.  U50 

MARTIN  AND  WESTALLS  PICTORIAL  HISTORY^  OF  THE  B4BLE.tto letter- 
press by  tiM  Bev.  HoBAXT  Caviitkx,  8vo,  144  extremely  beautlftil  Wood  Engravings  by  the 
first  Artlite  (including  reduced  copies  of  Maxtin'b  celebrated  Pictures,  Betdiascar's  Feast, 
Tbe  Deluge,  FaU  of  Nineveh,  fcc  J,  cloth  gUt,  gilt  edges,  reduced  to  Uk  Whole  hound  mor. 
richly  gilt,  gilt  edges,  las.  1846 

A  meet  olegaBt  preoent  to  yoong  p — ^- 


PARLEY*S  (PETER)  WONDERS  OF  HISTORY.  Square  IShm,  wunecoaa  Woodcute 
(pub.  at  «fc ),  cloth,  gUt  edges,  3«.  6d.  M46 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND;  Btorioa  of  Cutps  and  BatOo-IIelda, 
Wars,  and  Vlctotlee  (modernised  from  Houkshbd,  FnoissABT,  and  the  other  Chronleleis). 
3  vols,  in  1,  sqoare  12mo.  (Parley  sixe.)  Fbnrth  Edition,  considerably  Improved,  oompleted 
to  tbe  preeent  time,  embellished  with  16  exceedingly  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  0*.), 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5«.  UM 

This  beautiful  volnms  hu  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  success,  and  deservedly. 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  MERRY  FORESTERS  By  8«»bkx  l^ncY.  Sqmve  l2mo, 
S  Illustrations  by  OiLnnnx  (pub.  at  &«.},  cloth,  Ss.  6d.,  or  with  coloured  Plates,  S*,  18M 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS)  EDWARD  EVELYN,  aTaleof  the  Rebellion  of  1744:  to  which  to 
added  **The  Peaunt's  Tale,"  by  Jspruirs  Taymb,  fcnp.  »vo,  >  flaa  Plntes  (pttb.att».), 
alothglIt,Ss.6d.  M49 

TOMKIN'S  BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY,  selected  for  the  Vse  of  Toath,  and 
designed  to  Inculcate  the  Practice  of  Virtue.  Twentieth  Edition,  with  coneiderable  additions, 
royaJ  l8mo,  very  elofMlly  ptiatod,  with  a  beantiAil  FtontlapleGa  after  Habvxy,  elegant  gUt 
edges,  it,  td,  1S47 

WOOD-NOTES  FOR  ALL  SEASONS  (OR  THE  POETRY  OF  BIROg,  •  Seriee  of 
Songs  and  Poems  for  Tovng  People,  contributed  by  Babry  Cobxwall,  Wordbwobth, 

MOOBB,   COLBBUOB,  CA]fPXBI.L,  JOAXMA  BaILLIB,  ELIEA   CoOK,   MaBY  HOWIIT,  Mbs. 

Hbmans,  Hoog,  CHABX.OTTB  SxiTH,  ftc.  fcap.  8vo,  voTy  prettily  printed,  wlth  15  beauUftil 
Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  3i.  6d. ),  cloth,  gilt  edges,  S«.  184e 

YOUTHS  (THE)  HANDBOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  In  «  Series  of 

?amilisr  Conversations  on  the  most  interesting  productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  on  other 
Instructive  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  By  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Pallisbr,  the  Sister  of  Captais 
M  Axn TAT),  8  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  15*.),  clnth  gilt,  to.  ltM« 

'This  is  a  very  clever  and  instructive  book,  adapted  to  tbt  capacities  of  yott  )g  psopte,  am  the 
plan  of  the  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botetr,  Hr. 
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THC  MUStCAL  UBIIAKY.    ▲  8«toetlMi  of  tto  bMt  Toeal  asd  Iw 

BncIiBk  and  Ptwein.    Edited  by  W.  Atbtow,  Em.  of  tbm  Opera'  Hoon.    . 

mheBding  nore  thu  400  ptecM  of  Marie,  b«ntiAiU|r  printM  mUk  utttalUc  tjyM  (mik.  at 
H  4$, ).  sewed,  li.lU.fd. 
Hm  Vocal  and  Inatmrnoolal  mmj  to  todaapirtely,  aaditi «  toIb.  Itt. 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONEST.  A  OoIlac*m of  CtanlMl and  POMlar  Toeal 
■n<J  Tn*tnLtn?ntMl  Mujlc^  catnE^iliiFK  ^elccrinc*  ttom  tlM  beat  prodtaettou  of  M  the  Oxeat 
Mmut^;  Enffibh  f^niitich,  anJ  Id-^li  MBlDditi:  vltii  nany  of  the  Nathmal  Ain  ef  othm 
OQuntriUt  erahnctug^  O^vrtiLrFi,  Marc^e^  H^mkM.  CUiadxUIea,  Waltsea,  and  Oallopadee:  also 
llAdrlriLli^  Diieti,  Ktid  0]tn:ii  \ht  vMr>ie  A d n ;* ted  either  for  the  Voloe,  the  Piaae-flDrte,  the 
flAr^^  nr  Lhe  Or|[Sn^  with  J'IciniMi  (^c>t JLticn^M  v  for  the  FInte  and  Guitar,  under  tiie  supetli^ 
tendflDCE  dT  an  omiiiitni  PrH^rvui^r.  i  vo|k.  dun^il  foHo,  eoni}*robondlnc  more  tbam  W  pieces  of 
Uaiic,  tiBBEitl^iUf  |»rti>[«i]  « ttti  ni{?tKL]^  tji'^i  1  ]Nih.  at  3L  St.),  Mwed,  Ite. 

T^fl  frent  tiUe  nf  ttie  Mu-ilc^Kt  Mhrnry,  In  Gnn-tMuenoe  of  iti  extremely  low  price,  hastadueed 
U^c  AdvEinJiv^^r  to  vJupt  thff  taniF  plan  i]f  BDlLinir  the  present  capital  Mlectlon.  As  the  contents 
trr  qiiSie  <liJffreiii  imm  the  Sil'LiicAi  I  ki<rrtrT>  loJ  th*  IntiiBriB  Batlt  of  the  selecltoa  is  equal, 
li-c  wur^  *Uj  LioJnubi:  !acftT*Hft  ^Jrnii'ir  <   -i  ■  •  t, 

MUSICAL  OEM ;  a  Colleellon  of  ao«  Modem  SonfavDnets,  Glees,  M.  hy  the  met  eolehrated 
Compoeers  of  the  present  day,  adapted  for  the  Voice,  Flute,  or  Violin  (edited  by  Johv  Pauit), 
S«ols.inl,tTo,«^abeautiAiU]rengnTedTltla,aadaTei7  tiekly  JU«mkMt*d  Fkeirttapiece 
(pub.  at  W.  Ifc ),  cloth  irilt,  lOk  ad.  1S41 

The  ahovo  capital  oolleetioncoatalna  a  great  munber  of  the  heat  aeyy»teht  plssia,  Ineioding 
mM«rtheaMStpop«]araoafsorBrahaiB,»Bha»,*e.   It  taM  «aMat  Stnatlfa  wlnae. 


iWe&Wnes  Sbtit«tp,  anatomB,.ar5emfettB, 
»DB»tol08B,  ict. 

BARTON  AND  CASTLE'S  BRITISH  FLORA  MEOICA;  Or,  History  ef  tka  MedldMl 
Plants  of  Great  Britain,  a  vote.  tTOtUpwacdaeftM  iaely  ealeiiNd  flfuiea  of  PlMla  (nab.  at 
SI.  Si.  ),  cloth,  1/.  16«.  1S4S 

An  ezceedutgly  cheap,  elegant,  and  Talnable  work,  neeeasary  to  every  medical  yraetitioBec. 

BATEMAN  AND  WILLAN-S  DEUNEATIONS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES. 
4UI,  containing  79  Plates,  beautUUIly  and  Tory  accurately  coloured  under  the  euperintendenca 
of  an  eminent  Profeeaional  Gentleman  (Dc  Cakswbix),  (pub.  at  laL  iSs.),  half  bound  mor. 
Si.  ft.  1S40 

**Dr.  BsfteaMM's  vmhMble  work  baa  dene  mors  to  extend  Che  knowledge  of  evtaaaoos  diseasea 
than  any  other  Oat  baa  ever  appeared.**— Dr.  A.  T.  7»ewyow. 

BEHR'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  by  Bakxtt  (Demoasmtor  at  0«y*a  Hospital), 
thick  ISmo,  closely  printed,  cloth  lettcied  (pub.  at  10*.  6<f.),  S«.  6<i.  184S 

BOSTOCK'S  (DR.)  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  comprising  a  Complete  View  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Science.  4th  BdMon,  revised  and  eotrscted  throughout,  tvo  <9M  psges), 
(pub.  at  \U ),  cloth,  S*.  M34 

BURNS'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MIDWIFERY,  tamh  and  beat  edMon,  thick  fvot  eMk  lettered, 
(pttkatit^KSs. 

CELSUS  DE  MEDICINA.  Bdttcd  by  B.  Miuz«a»,  M.a  enm  ladlca  copleslMlmo  ex  edit. 
Tame.    IliiekSvo,  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  16«.)t  cloth,  *k  1831 

This  Is  the  very  best  edition  of  Celsus.  It  contains  critical  and  medleal  notes,  appOeablB  to 
the  practice  of  this  ooontry:  a  paraUel  ThMe  of  ancient  and  modem  Medical  tsnna,s7nonymes, 
wdghta,  meamirea,  ftc  and,  taideed,  (>verything  which  can  be  useftd  to  the  Medical  Student; 
tegidiM  with  a  efa^mlarly  extenstve  Index. 

HOPE'S  MORBID  ANATOMY,  royal  Svo,  with  «S  h%hly  finished  eohrared  Plates,  eoatain. 
lag  Me  aeeuate  Dafhmattena  ef  Caaea  In  ev^iy  known  variety  of  Disease  (pub.  at  U,  ft*.), 
Cletll,  St.  Ss.  1834 

LAWRENCE'S  LECTURES  ON  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY;  PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY,  AND  THB  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  MAN.  New  BdttliM,  poet  Sro,  with  a 
Prontikpiece  of  Portraits,  engraved  on  Steel,  and  19  Plates,  doth,  5*. 

LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Third  SdMoa,  revised  and 
enlarged.   Svo  (890  doeely  printed  pagea),  (pub.  at  12.4^),  cloth,  l«s.6d.  1844 

LEY'S  (DR.)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CROUP,  tve,  5  Platss  (pah.  at  lie.),  eleth,  Ss.  <d.        1836 

Uf  E  OF  SIR   ASTLEY  COOPER,  interspersed  with  Ms  Sketches  of  DIstingulBhed  Cha. 

raeters,  by  Bhaxsby  Coopxk.    9  vols.  8vo,  with  fine  Portrait,  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 

( pub.  at  li.  l«.),  doth,  lea.  M.  isa 

NEW  LONDON  SURGICAL  POCKET-BOOK  *Uk  wyal  itmo  (p«b.  at  Ut.),  hf:  bd.  5^ 
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'•'^?i*JS?W?£^,13fl.i*'*    ^'^"^  '^'^^    ™E  DIGESTIVE    FUNCTIONS, 

PLUMBE'S.  PRACTICAL    TREATISE    ON    THE    DISEASE    OF   THE   SKIN. 

Fourth  edition.  Plates,  thick  Sto  (pub.  at  U.U.),  cloth,  6k  «(i.  omw. 

SINCUAIR'S  ISIR  JOHN)  CODE  OF  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY:  Sixth  WiUoii. 
complete  in  1  thick  »oi.  Stc,  Portrait  (pub.  at  IL),  cloth,  7a,  •^•'*"'-**       »    "***"         laS 

SOUTHS  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BONES,  together  with  their  several  connexion, 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  MuteleB,  ipeciaJly  adapted  for  Studente  in  Anatomy,  numerous 
Woodcuts,  third  edition,  12mo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  7«.),  it.td.  mj 

STEPHENSON'S  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY;  Including  also  an 
account  of  the  Animal  and  Mucral  Poisons,  46  coloured  Plates,  royal  *^  'nubTu  21,  2t.), 
cloth,  1/.  ]«•  liss 

TYRRELL  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE,  beinir  a  Practical  Work  on  their  Treat- 
ment, Medically,  Topicallr,  and  by  Operation,  by  P.  Ttrkbll,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  Iloral 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  3  thick  vols.  8vo,  Ulustrated  by  9  Plates,  containing  upwards  of 
«o  finely  coloured  figures  (pub.  at  11. 16t.),  cloth,  II.  U,  ISio 

WOOOVILLE'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  by  Sir  W.  Jacksoit 
Hooker.  A  vols,  ito,  with  310  Plates,  Engnraved  by  Sowerby,  most  carefully  coloured  (pub. 
at  KM.  lOt.),  half  bound  morocco.  Si.  S§.  Tlie  Fifth,  or  Supplementary  Volume,  entirely  by  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  to  complete  tho  old  Editions.  4to,  36  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  2/.  ISt.  6d.), 
boards,  U.  11«.  6d.  ^'  1832 


iStatj^matfcs. 


BRADLEY'S  GEOMETRY,  PERSPECTIVE,  AND  PROJECTION,  for  the  lue  of 
ArtiaU.    S  Platas  and  numeroua  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  7«.)i  cloth,  St.  im« 

EUCLID'S  SIX  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS,  br  Dr.  Lardhxr,  with  an  Explanatory  Com- 
mentary, Geometrical  Exercises,  and  a  lYeatlse  on  SoUd  Geometry,  tro.  Ninth  EdiUon. 
cloth,  fit. 

EUCLID  IN  PARAGRAPHS:  The  Elements  of  Euclid,  containing  the  first  Six  Books,  and 
tlie  first  IHirenty-^ne  Propositions  of  the  Eleventh  Book,  l3mo,  with  the  Planes  shaded,  (pub 
at6«.),cloth,3..6«f.  Cam*.    LU$ 

JAMIESON'S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN,  including  Tr«attoes  on  the  Com- 
position and  Resolution  of  Forces;  the  Centre  of  Gravity;  and  the  Mechanical  Powers;  illus- 
trated by  Examples  and  J>esigna.  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved,  8vo  (pub.  at  15t.) 
cloth,  7<.  6d.  ig/n 

••  A  gnat  mMhanical  tT«asure."~I>r.  Sirkbtek. 


BOOKS  PRINTED  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

JOYCE'S  SCIENTIFIC  DIALOGUES,  enlarged  by  Pikrocx,  for  the  Instruction  and 
Entertainment  or  Young  People.  New  and  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  Edition,  by 
WiLUAM  PiHvocK,  completed  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  (600  pages),  numerous 
Woodcuts,  5«. 

STURM'S  MORNING  COMMUNINGS  WITH  GOD,  or  Devotional  MeditaUons  for 
every  Day  in  the  Year,  St.  1847 

CHILLINGWORTH'S  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.    600  pp.  St.  6<i. 
GARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.    (Upwards  of  600  pages),  extra  blue  cloth,  with  a 
richly  gilt  back,  7:  6d.  1847 


MAXWELL'S  VICTORIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMIES,  enlarged  and  improved,  and 
brought  down  to  the  present  time;  several  highly  finished  Steel  Portraits,  and  a  Frontiq>iece, 
extra  gilt  cloth,  7t.  td.  1847 


MICHELETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  translated  oyC.  Cocks. 
3  vols,  fai  1,  4t. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  including  his  further  Adventures,  with  a  Life  of  Dtfoe,  ftc.  upwanl« 
of  60  fine  Woodcuts,  wax  designs  by  Hartbt  and  Whixfbr,  5t. 

STARLING'S  (MISS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN,  or  Examples  of  Female  Courage 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue,  Thhrd  Edition,  enlaiged  and  improved,  with  two  very  beautifkil  Kronua  • 
pieces,  elegant  in  cloth,  it.  184« 


KQVPov:  wwamtuD  mt  tUMMiaom  avb  —h,  «r.  XAmtnr's  i.un. 
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dho,  tstufami  wiilf  thi  STA?!DAiti>  LTgK4RTp  pries  EJh, 

BQKIPS  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 

%*  EUSEBtU^'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORV,  Tr^rslated  from  OieGrifek,  vitli  Notei 


BOUNDS  SHILLINC  SERIES. 

Those  uttflfi-fj/  *,  bsin^  I^utihU  P'aiiiifUSt  an  li.  6dL 
t  EMIRSOH^  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 
2.  iRVINCS  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET.* 
a,  THE  GENUINE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

4.  WILLIS  S  PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET.* 

5.  mVINGS  SUCCESSORS  OF  MAHOMET* 

6.  ef  E  OF  GOLDSMITH.* 

7.  ■ SKETCH  BOOK/ 

a.  — TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER  * 

g. —  TOUR  ON  TN=  PRAIRIES. 

10  &  n, CONQUESTS  OF  GRAM  ADA  AND  SPAIN,    S  Vols  * 

12  JSl  13, LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS.    2  Vuls* 

14.  — COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS* 

\5  if.  16.  TAYLORS  EL  DORADO;  or,  PictuiM?*  of  the  Gokl  llegiop,    2  V^ln. 
17    IR VINO'S  ADVENTURES  Of  CAPTAIN  BGNNEVlLLL* 
18, KNiCKERBOCKER.* 

19, TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA,* 

20, CONI^UEST  OF  FLORIDA* 

2T, AflBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD. 

22. SALMAGUNDL* 

2^.  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL* 

.M.. —  f<STOH\  A  \KiihfneFvrtrmt  of  l&gJuihor),    3  Vola.  in  1.    SU, 

25.  LAM/*  R TINE'S  GENEVIEVE:  or,  TLc  Htttory  of  a  ScnanlGirL    Transktsd  by 

16.  MAYOS  BERBER;  or,  Tlie  Motintelneer  of  Lbe  AUat.    A  Tale  of  MoTtipco. 
■27.  WILLIS  S  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE;  or.  Sketch  ci  of  Son  eIt  and  Acl  venture  * 
2a.  GUlZOT's  LIFE  OF  MONK,  ^'itli  Appcmlisf  ami  PortraiL*^ 

99.  THE    CAPE   ANO   THE    KAFFIRS:     A   Diary    of    lire  Yearn'   Residence,  witli 

Advifc  lij  I'jiiijfrrKirft,     ]^j.-  U.  WAHD.    J^j'^i!;!  ijud  Atnp  uj'  tAf  Si;ni  {if  /far.    Sj, 

30.  WILLtSS    HURRY  GRAPHS;    or,  ^lictdics  of  Scenery,  CeieUritiea,  apd  Sncletj-, 

iakeii  from  Li  fc.* 

3U  HAWTHORNE'S  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES,    A  Kotnance. 

32.  LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS)   wiMi  IliaUiriciil  nnd  BeBwiptlve  SkctcJi  of  tlo 

Grfitt  !'/,liil.tti-nj.     |!v  CVIUS  RKIUHNG.     Namrrotfji  lUmiraiioiu.    2t. 
33    LAMARTINES  STONEMASON  OF  SAINT  POINT* 

34.  GUIZOTS  MONKS  CONTEMPORARIES     A  Smes  of  BiograpMc  Stttdki  on 

Hic  I'lii^^tieli  Llc^oiutioii,     !*itr trail  aj'  Edt^ard  Lord  Vtarcndan,. 

35.  HAWTHORNE'S  TWICE-T.  LD  TALES. 

36- — ■ Secnnd  Sciiei. 

37. SNOW  iMAGE>  niid  otiicr  Talei. 

39_  — _ SCARLET  LETTER. 

39.  EMERSON  S  ORATIONS  AND  LECTURES. 
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JJyrPfjf,  «?i./  rirtfnJ'j  Oficfjy  K-hich  art  a^r.  fli.  *acAj, 

BOHN  S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 

A  SrKiF^  or  LmsiLA-L  Pjlosk  TitjLS3r^TlD>a  of  tils  Gb£JC£  *?*b  Latix  Ci,A4g&(C9i 

WITH   TrOTFS, 

1.  HEHO50TUS.    By  the  Rhv.  KtSAV  CAit,  M.A.,    Ijiiex,  cad  Frcinii^ltce. 

2  iv  3,  TJ^tUCVDIDES.    Bv  tlifl  KjV-  H.  Dat.t:.    In  t  Vol*.  {Si.  ei.  eacTti. 

4,  PLATO.     Vol,  L     By  Cart.     [Tlie  A|KDEog[y  nf  Socrnlea.  Crit<j,  FSi'J^tlo,  GcFT^iaSj 

rrotjiirot.ia^  Pltirilruji,  Ttitiirictm,  EiitlivTjtiitjD,  Lv&ts,}  ' 

6,  LIVY'S  HISTORV  OF  ROME.     VoL  I.,'  BmU  1  >o  &. 

6.  PtATO.    Vol.11!.    E/ Davis.    [The  RepuMiCj Tiimcua,  lad  Gritsaa] 

7.  UVY  S  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    VoL  II.,  Boola  0  to  £6. 
e,  SOPHOCLES.    Ihe  Ojcftird  TransSation,  redsed. 

0.  j^SCHYLUS.    By  «i  0ii>Ni4x.    (Price  iU  SJ.) 
10.  ARISTOTLE S  RHETORIC  AND  POETfC.    Wish  lijfiiiiiiiiUcjJl^iiMtloin. 

n.  LIVyS  HtSTOHY  OF  ROME.    Vol.  11 L,  Dooka  27  lit  36. 

12  Si  14.  EURIPIDES.    From  tin?  Text  of  UiadflrC    lu3Vola* 

13.  ViRGiL     B,¥  Davidsan.    Kew^  Edilion,  Bcvked,    (Vt\te  ^$,  ^il) 

1S+  HORACE,    BySwiitT.    Neir  EdiUon,  fWmed.    (Pikt  Zs.  BdJ) 

ie.  ARISTOTLE'S  ETHICS.    By  Pbof.  B.  W,  Bwjwtsk,  of  Kins'*  CoJIl^^p. 

1  7.  CICERO'S  OFFICES.    [O^  Age,  FrtentUIUpp  Scipio's  Dream,  F«»iojtes,  &c.] 

a,  PLATO.    "VoL  Ul,    By  Q.  Buhges,  M^A.    [Huthydenmij  Sympoaitim,  S^iphM^ 
PtiSilidui,  lHic)tei,  Farniciiiilt.1,  Crritvlui.  and  iltnt*'] 

19.  Livrs  HISTORY  OF  ROW  E.    Vol,  IV.  (which  completes  tlie  iroric). 
^0,  CtSAR  AND  HiRTil/S.    WiUi  Inde*. 

21.  HOMER'S  ILIAD.    Troniispieee. 

22.  HOMER  S  ODYSSEVr  HTMNs.EpiqaAMs,  AWD  BATtL*  (JFTHH  Tiocs  Also  mm 

23.  PLATO.    VoL  IV.     Bt  G.  BiRGPa,   M,A.     [?hileln«,  Chormiaea,  Lacbcs,  The 

Two  Akihiiidci,  untl  I'ea  other  BiEilOfHta.] 

24.  26.  Be  32     OVID.    By  IL  T^  BILEY,  B.A.  Complete  in  3  Val«.    FroHiuftKit. 

20.  LUCRETIUS.    By  tliL- Rkv.  J.S.Watsot**  With  IIjc Metrical yersioaofJ.M.Qooo. 
27i  30,  31,  at  34.  CICEROS  ORATIONS.    By  C.  U  Tosaz.     ComplGte  m4  Vol» 

(,VdL  i  wntiiiaa  aha  tfni  Rhettarical  riccf^i,) 
28.  PINDAR.    By  Datisos  W.  TtiJiES,  Witii  the  Metrical  Terilon  of  Moom.  Fratit. 
2Q.  PLATO.    Vol.  T.    By  G.  Buhgka,  MJL.    tThe  Uira.] 

S3.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  PLAUTUS.    By  IL  T.  Hilkt,  B.A.    In  2  Toll.    YoL  I. 
B4.  JUVENAU  PERSfys,  &.C.     Bf  the  JliT.  li.  Evans,  M.l.     With  the  MctriCBi 


I 


Also,  VJll/jrw  irf^A  ^i,-:'  ?TANr>ASD  LlUBLAF.Y,  at  a  J.  p^.r  rwftrm*^ 

BDHK'S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

t  to  S,   LODGE'S  PORTRAITS  OF   ILLUSTRIOUS  PERSONAGES  OF  GREAT 

SRJTAPN.    a  Vda.  p<>!ii  j>v.x    'li^  torirQiii, 
».  CRUIKSHANKS  THREE  COURSES  AND  DESSERT,  vHk  ^^  nimtTati^^^ 
10.  P(GKEniNO*S  RACES  OF  li\fKH,vithnKiHiroH5  FoHraltsior  Cohursd^iX.M) 
n,  KJTTOS  SCRIPTURE  LANDS,  AND  BIBLICAL  ATLAS,  i^^'A  2+  Jfojjj,  f^f 

CofintrrJ^  7s.  fiJiO 
12   WHITES    NATURAL    HISTORY   OF   SELBORNE.  with  >'otps  hy  i^ra  Wjf, 
J,\RiiiNr:  aud  others,  etljtcd,  witlj  l;irgc  mJfti lions,  ly  Ed.  Jk^sz,  Ei(j,     Jt^if.h  10 

hi'j^iltf-fmhhfd   Wc!iii  ^DfratirUjS  (CnhxUrid,  ^i.  6j/.) 

13.  DIDRO'nS  CHRtSTiAN' ICONOGRAPHY,  vnik  150  i^flw/i/wf  ^nf^ratUigi.    In 

^  V<jf.i.     VuL.  I. 

14.  REDDING  ON  WINES,    iS'cw  and  HjevisGtl  Edition^  wi/4  20  fimu/i/irj  IFitodruU. 
1&  fit  T6.  ALLEN  S  BATTLES  OF  THE  BRITISH  NAVY,    If ew  Edition.    EiOurgcd 

Iv  tlic  Author.    A'u!wfr;iwj  ^u^  F>jrirniU  un  Steel,    3  Vol*, 
t7  &  19.  ROME  IN  THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY.     Fifth  Edjiian,  in  2  VoE*.» 
vith  'Si  Hue  Siacl  Ett^r urines,  and  ^ndcx;. 
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